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WHAT  is  there  about  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  that  brings  new  hope  and  a  deter- 
mination to  make  a  better  record  than 
in  the  year  that  has  been  finished  and 
gone  to  take  its  place  with  the  thousands  that 
have  come  and  gone  in  the  past  ?  It  is  so, 
isn't  it  ?  We  all  step  higher  than  we  did  a  few 
days  ago.  The  farm  looks  like  a  bigger  thing  than 
it  did  then.  In  fact,  the  older  we  grow  and  the 
more  we  know  about  farming,  the  larger  does  the 
farm  seem  to  be  in  our  estimation. 

This  is  all  right,  and  just  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  true  that  farming  is  a  bigger  business  than  it 
used  to  be.  It  takes  more  of  a  man  to  conduct  a 
farm  successfully  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
New  problems  are  coming  every  day.  The  man 
that  would  meet  these  and  win  must  be  up  and 
doing.  No  time  to  scratch  your  head  and  think 
about  it.  The  work 
must  be  hot  and  kept 
heating  every  day  or 
we  will  soon  be  left 
with  the  tail  end  of 
the  procession,  and 
that  fast  going  out 
of  sight. 

And  just  now,  with 
the  ■  new  year  just 
sticking  its  head  over 
the  hilltop,  somehow 
a  new  tune  comes  in- 
to our  hearts.  We 
walk  faster.  The 
blood  runs  faster  in 
our  veins.  Things 
look  brighter  than 
they  did  yesterday. 
We  plan  for  great 
things  this  year.  We 
will  make  our  work 
count  for  more  than 
it  did  last  year.  And 
this  is  all  right. 

But    how    are  we 
going  to  do  it? 

It  does  not  take 
much  of  a  man  to 
start  out  in  a  race. 
The  thing  that  pays 
is  to  keep  up  the  pace 
till  the  end.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  we 
"peter  out"  as  we  get 
along  toward  the  fin- 
ishing post,  and  let 
the  other  fellow  take 
the  prize  after  all. 
Our  best  licks  are  put 
in  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Now,  how  are  we 
to  make  sure  of  the 
wind-up  ?  For  that 
is  what  counts. 

The  best  way  I 
know  of  is  to  hit  the 
bulls-eye  every  single 
day.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  some  days 
when  things  will  drag. 
It  is  always  so  on  the 
farm.  Now  and  then 
there  come  days  when 
it  seems  as  if  every- 
thing went  wrong. 
We  get  up  in  a  hurry. 
We    hurry    all  day. 


The  Hope  the  New  Year  Brings 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 

and  we  are  all  tired  out  long  before  night,  and 
Jittle  really  worth  while  done.  Fellow  farmers, 
those  are  the  days  that  call  for  the  very  best 
there  is  in  us.  When  days  like  that  come  the  only 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  grit  our  teeth,  and  say 
we  will  go  through  with  a  steady  nerve,  no  matter 
what  may  come.  To-morrow  it  will  be  all  sunshine 
again.  The  hard  things  will  be  only  a  memory. 
The  fence  will  be  fixed  up.  The  cattle  back  in 
the  pasture  all  right.  The  damage  done  by_  the 
wind  and  the  storm  will  soon  pas's  away.  Nature 
is  a  grand  old  friend  to  the  farmer.  Give  her  a 
chance  and  she  will  fix  everything,  up  all  right. 


A  WINTER  SCENE  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 


And  if  we  have  kept  back  the  bitter  words  that 
we  wanted  to  speak— the  words  that  would  have 
left  a  sore  place  in  the  heart  of  someone  we  would 
not  hurt  for  all  the  world — if  we  have  done  the 
kindly  act  when  we  just  ached  to  sneak  off  and 
sulk  all  by  ourselves,  if  we  have  kept  a  tune  in 
the  heart  and  a  smile  on  the  face  through  all  the 
hard  times,  we  will  lie  down  at  night  with  an  easy 
conscience.  . 

But  there  will  be  more  to  it  than  that  if  we 
are  to  reach  a  higher  standard  than  we  did  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  We  must  *give  better 
attention  to  the  details  of  our  farm  operations  than 
we  have  before.  There  is  where  most  of  us  fail. 
We  plan  great  things.  We  are  great  on  laying 
oiit  work ;  but  we  are  dreadfully  weak  in  carrying 
our  schemes  to  completion.  A  well-planned  cam- 
paign is  good  for  nothing  unless  a  wise  general 
,  pushes  it  to  comple- 

tion. 

Begin  by  adding 
two  or  three  better 
cows  to  the  dairy. 
Follow  that  up  by 
selling  oft"  every  cow 
that  dbes  not  pay  her 
way.  Sell  oft'  the  old 
sheep.  Cut  the  heads 
off  the  worn-out 
hens.  Do  not  have 
any  animal  on  the 
farm,  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  favorite 
that  animal  may  be, 
that  does  not  bring 
in  something  in  the 
way  of  profit.  Our 
farm  ships  are  many 
of  them  going  to  the 
bottom  through  leaks 
of  just  that  sort. 
We  can  stop  it  if  we 
will. 

And  then,  we  shall 
need  some  better 
farm  tools.  ManJ^ 
new  inventions  are 
being  put  on  the 
market  every  year. 
We  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  all 
this  year ;  but  we 
may  buy  some  one  or 
two  of  the  imple- 
ments we  need  most. 
Next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  get  a  few 
more.  Too  often  we 
are  handicapped  in 
our  work  by  poor 
tools.  I  know  they 
cost  money.  But  al- 
most alwaj  s  we  can 
cut  off  some  needless 
expenditure  and  buy 
tools  we  ought  to 
have  with  the  money 
saved. 

There  are  also  many 
acres  on  the  best 
tilled  farms  that 
might  pay  better  re- 
turns than  they  do. 
We  all  have  such 
pieces  on  our  farms. 
If  all  the  tillable  land 
[concluded  on  page  4] 
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January  Fifteenth 

Farm  and  Fireside  will  be 
our 

Midwinter  Annual 

Among  the  many  other 
good  things  which  it  will  con- 
tain is  the  beautiful  colored 
supplement,  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  everyone.  You 
know  how  attractive  the  other 
two  were,  and  this  one  is 
equally  as  pretty.  Some  may 
like  it  better.  It  represents  a 
traveler  in  the  Western  moun- 
tains coming  'round  a  cliflF 
when  he  meets  a — well,  we 
can't  describe  it.  You'll  have 
to  see  it  to  appreciate  the  title, 

"The  Right  of  Way." 

There  will  be  an  entertain- 
ing letter  by  Mr.  Haskin  on 

Ireland. 

Of  the  series  of  illustrated, 
descriptive  articles  on  how  the 
farmer  lives  in  various  regions 
of  this  great  country  there  will 
appear 

The  Farmer 
in  the  Carolinas. 

Don't  fail  to  keep  your  sub- 
scfiption  paid  up.  Look  at 
the  label  to  see  that  you  are 
not  in  arrears.  This  special 
issue  will  be  mailed  to  paid- 
in-advance  subscribers  only. 

There's  Nothing  Too 
Good  For  Our  People 

and  we  are  not  going  to  spare 
either  money  or  effort  to  make 
Farm  and  Fireside  please 
you  better  than  ever. 


About  Advertisements 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  ad- 
vertisements generall}'  known  as  "readers" 
in  its  editorial  or  news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you 
write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee 
you  fair  and  square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  ad- 
just pettj'  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest  advertisers,  but  if  any  adver- 
tiser should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transaction. 


APPEALS  by  circular  to  delinquent 
subscribers  bring  back  different 
reasons  for  not  renewing  prompt- 
ly: the  usual  reason  given  is  that 
the  matter  has  been  overlooked  because 
the  subscriber  was  too  busy  to  attend 
to  it.  We  heartily  congratulate  our 
people  on  having  such  great  crops  to 
take  care  of  that  they  could  "hardly 
take  time  to  write  to  kin  folks,  let  alone 
renew  subscriptions  to  papers."  But 
the  rush  of  farm  work  is  now  over  for 
awhile,  so,  if  you  subscription  is  about  to 
expire,  please  send  in  your  renewal^  at 
once,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  not  miss- 
ing a  single  number. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  render  good  service 
to  their  state  and  to  the  whole  country. 
John  F.  Dryden  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  ought  to  be  defeated;  and  he  will  be 
defeated  if  the  Jersey  farmers  make 
good  use  of  their  opportunity. 

By  his  record  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Dry- 
den is  opposed  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  but  also  to  the  interests 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  opposed  and  voted  against 
the  Grout  bill  which  placed  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  on  oleo  colored  in  imita- 
tion of  butter.  Before  the  Grout  bill 
became  a  law,  large  quantities  of  col- 
ored oleo,  costing  about  half  as  much  to 
make  as  butter,  were  fraudulently  sold 
for  pure  butter  at  butter  prices.  Con- 
sumers were  defrauded  and  the  dairy 
business  was  injured.  Owing  to  the  im- 
mense profits  in  cheating  customers  by 
palming  off  their  counterfeit  as  the 
genuine  article,  the  oleo  manufacturers 
will  endeavor  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
have  the  Grout  law  repealed,  or  emas- 
culated, and  John  F.  Dryden  is  just  the 
kind  of  a  man  they  want  around  when 
the  matter  comes  up  in  the  Seriate. 
They  can  depend  on  his  kind  every  time. 
He  is  worse  than  Wadsworth.  If  Wads- 
worth  deserv'ed  defeat,  and  he  surely  did, 
Dryden  doubly  desen-es  it. 

Dryden's  record  in  the  insurance 
business  is  sufficient  to  bar  him  from 
representing  the  people  of  any  state  in 
any  capacity,  much  less  as  United 
States  Senator.  No  man  running  an 
insurance  company  that  takes  the  ex- 
tortionate rate  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
annual  premium  income  from  its  policy- 
holders— largely  wage-earners  of  small 
means — and  ''books"  it  as  "expenses  of 
management"  can  be  depended  upon  to 
support  or  /ote  for  any  measure  in  the 
interests  of  ihe  people.  His  business 
training  and  life  practises  unfit  him  for 
making  laws  for  the  public  welfare. 

If  public-spirited  Jerseymen  will  now 
act  together  promptly  and  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  their  legislature  what  they  want 
and  what  they  need,  no  oleo  defender, 
insurance  schemer,  or  public  service 
corporation  representative  will  be  elect- 
ed Senator  from  New  Jersey  this  year, 
and  another  victory  will  be  recorded  for 
the  cow. 

Tax-Dodging 

Just  as  discriminations  and  rebates  in 
freight  rates  have  been  the  chief  means 
of  building  up  big  monopolies  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  ruining  the 
business  of  smaller  shippers  and  crush- 
ing out  their  competition,  tax-dodging 
is  the  method  by  which  some  men  get  a 
great  and  unfair  advantage  over  others. 

If  fairly  distributed,  the  taxes  in  no 
state  in  the  Union  would  now  be  con- 
sidered oppressive  or  excessively  bur- 
densome, but  great  inequalities  of  taxes 
in  some  states  do  make  them  so  on  a 
large  number  of  tax-payers,  and  forces 
tax  reform  to  the  front  as  the  most  im- 
portant issue  before  the  people. 

Ohio,  to  her  great  discredit,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  worst 
tax-dodging  states  in  the  Union.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Commerce  Attorney- 
General  Wade  H.  Ellis  gave  some  strik- 
ing facts  on  the  subject.    He  said: 

It  is  conceded  that  the  wealth  in 
personal  property  in  Ohio  is  three  or 


four  times  that  in  real  estate,  and  yet 
the  grand  tax  duplicate  of  the  state 
shows  that  real  estate  is  about  70  per 
cent  and  personalty  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total.  We  know  that  last  year 
there  was  deposited  in  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  about  $400,000,000  in 
cash,  and  about  $60,000,000  of  it  was  re- 
turned for  taxation,  and  that  last  year 
there  was  more  than  $500,000,000  worth 
of  mortgages  recorded  and  less  than 
$80,000,000  returned  for  taxation. 

We  know  that  the  value  of  merchants' 
stocks  last  year  was  $11,000,000  less  than 
it  was  in  1895,  and  that  of  manufactured 
goods  $5,000,000  less  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  In  my  own  county  of  Hamil- 
ton the  personal  property  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Civil  war  was  $67,000,000. 
Now  it  is  about  $50,000,000.  Last  year 
Hamilton  county  returned  a  smaller 
amount  of  credits  for  taxation  than 
Darke  county.  Cuyahoga  returned  less 
than  Stark.  In  money  Belmont  returned 
nearly  $400,000  more  than  Hamilton; 
Monroe  returned  nearly  $400,000  more 
than  Lucas,  including  the  city  of  Toledo. 

The  facts  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  indicate 
how  successfully  and  extensively  taxes 
have  been  shifted  by  tax-dodging  from 
personalty  to  real  estate,  and  from  city 
to  country.  That  Hamilton  county,  in- 
cluding the  great  business  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, should  return  less  credits  than 
the  agricultural  county  of  Darke  is 
simply  preposterous. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  farm  owners 
make  up  by  higher  taxes  the  bulk  of 
what  is  stolen  from  the  state  by  tax- 
dodgers,  and  if  they  wish  any  relief,  they 
must  act  together  for  tax  reform. 

Life  Insurance  in  Wisconsin 

The  life  insurance  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  re- 
cently submitted  a  voluminous  report  to 
Governor  Davidson. 

The  committee  confined  its  investiga- 
tion to  three  typical  companies,  the 
Wisconsin  Life  and  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Union 
Central  of  Ohio.  The  methods  of  the 
Wisconsin  Life,  a  small  company,  are 
severely  criticized  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. The  Northwestern  Mutual,  a 
large  company  wJiich  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed a  very  high  reputation,  is  criti- 
cized on  some  special  points,  such  as 
proxy  voting,  private  loans  on  policies 
by  officers,  agents  and  their  friends  and 
relatives,  discriminations  against  de- 
ferred dividend  policy  holders  to  in- 
crease annual  dividends,  exorbitant 
commissions  to  general  agents,  harsh 
loan  provisions,  etc.  In  the  Union  Cen- 
tral the  committee  "struck  pay  dirt." 
and  found  much  to  condemn.  The  Union 
Central  is  criticized  for  manipulating  its 
business  in  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, giving  no  cash  surrender  value 
to  its  policies,  taking  all  profits  from  its 
nonparticipating  policies  but  shifting  all 
losses  on  such  to  other  kinds  of  policies 
in  violation  of  contract  stipulations, 
discrimination  in  interest  rates  on  policy 
loans,  inside  deals  in  defaulted  notes, 
unfair  commissions  to  general  agenfs, 
excessive  overloading  of  premiums  on 
endowment  policies,  writing  endowment 
policies  on  false  estimates,  etc.  In  brief, 
quoting  the  report,  "The  testimony 
shows  that  at  every  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  company,  where  the  interests 
of  the  policy  holders  and  those  of  the 
stockholders 'came  in  conflict,  the  policy 
holders  suffered. 

Based  upon  its  investigation  into  the 
three  companies  the  committee  sum- 
marizes the  evils  it  discovered  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee  among  other  things, 
(a)  that  the  expense  charges  for  insur- 
ance management  are  excessive  and 
apportioned  unjustly  as  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  policies;  (b)  that  premi- 
ums on  most  classes  of  policies  are 
unnecessarily  high;  (c)  that  the  dividend 
returns  seldom  correspond  to  actual 
conditions;  (d)  that  discrimination  is 
employed  in  the  apportionment  of  divi- 
dends as  between  annual  and  deferred 
dividend  policies  and  in  interest  rates 
on  policy  loans;  (e)  that  excessive 
charges  have  been  and  are  now  exacted 
upon  surrender  of  policies  for  cash,  or 
for  paid-up  or  extended  insurance;  (f) 
that  unreasonable  forfeitures  of  the 
reserve  are  exacted  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  policy;  (g)  that  the 
policies  and  loan  agreements  of  man^ 
companies  contain  harsh  provisions." 


Reading  Notice  Nuisance 

IF  THERE  is  any  feature  in  the  Farm 
AXD  Fireside  of  which  I,  as  a  reg- 
ular contributor,  am  especially 
proud,  it  is  the  absolute  refusal  of 
the  publishers  to  give  space  to  that 
abomination,  the  so-called  "reading 
notice."  These  notices  (which  may  be 
found  in  many  or  most  others  of  the 
farm  papers)  are  in  their  very  nature 
fraudulent  and  deceptive.  They  are 
meant  to  make  the  reader  take  them  to 
be  an  editorial  endorsement.  They  are 
a  prolific  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
editor  himself  as  well  as  to  the  contrib- 
utor, both  of  whom  desire  to  hew  to  the 
line  of  truth  and  fact. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  to  give  in 
these  columns  an  annual  review  of 
seedsmen's  catalogues.  The  publishers 
admitted  these  reviews,  being  convinced 
that  they  were  not  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boosting  the  seedsmen's  inter- 
ests, but  as  a  help  to  the  reader  himself 
in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  seeds 
and  plants,  etc.,  more  conspicuously  ad'-" 
vertised  in  these  interesting  publica- 
tions. It  surely  was  a  bona  fide  trans- 
action on  my  part  and  on  the  publishers' 
as  well.  Yet  it  was  misunderstood  in 
some  quarters.  In  fact,  I  always  had 
instructions  (to  me  very  pleasing)  from 
the  management,  to  pay  no  regard  what- 
soever to  the  advertising  columns. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  reader  may  with 
more  than  ordinary  confidence  consider 
the  advice  and  information  found  in  the 
various  contributions,  editorial  or  oth- 
erwise, appearing  in  the  columns  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The  "reading 
notice"  dictated  or  written  up  by  the 
advertiser  and  in  his  interest  only,  and 
frequently  in  overdrawn  and  even  ridic- 
ulous language,  will  not  be  seen  in  these 
columns,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  out  of 
fashion  with  all  really  good  farm  papers. 


Do  Spendthrifts  Make  Business 

While  I  was  doing  a  little  busi- 
ness in  a  store  a  few  days  ago 
two  young  men  entered.  One 
purchased  half  a  dozen  cigars, 
and  the  other  a  pound  of  chocolate  car- 
amels. I  know  both  of  them,  and  know 
that  they  work  at  odd  jobs  in  town  and 
country  until  they  get  a  few  dollars 
ahead,  then  loaf  about  town  until  it  is 
spent.  I  said  to  the  merchant:  "It  is. 
too  bad  the  boys  do  not  save  their 
money  and  trj-  to  make  something  of 
themselves.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "they  are 
pretty  good  fellows.  They  make  busi- 
ness. If  they  saved  their  money  they 
would  not  spend  it  with  us,  and  we 
would  be  out  that  much.  The  man  that 
saves  his  earnings  makes  no  business 
for  us  and  we  have  no  use  for  him.  It 
is  the  man  that  spends  who  keeps  busi- 
ness moving.  These  boys  go  to  the 
country  and  earn  some  money  from  the 
farmers,  and  then  come  here  and  spend 
it.  But  for  them  we  would  never  get 
a  sight  of  that  'farmer  money.'  We  like 
to  see  the  boys  free  with  their  money: 
it  makes  business." 

That  was  a  new  kink  to  me.  While 
the  boys  were  making  their  purchases 
the  merchants  joked  and  laughed  with 
them,  and  told  them  the  latest  story, 
and  when  they  started  out  he  slapped 
them  on  the  back  and  requested  them 
to  call  again  and  he  would  "treat  them 
right!''  He  told  me  that  he  noticed  the 
boys  had  about  twenty  dollars  each,  and 
he  was  going  to  get  all  he  could  of  it. 
He  told  me  that  he  thought  my  idea  of 
encouraging  the  boys  to  save  up  what 
they  made  working  out  was  a  little  out 
of  ^ate.  The  right  thing  to  do  to  en- 
courage trade  was  to  induce  people  to 
spend.  "The  more  people  spend  the 
more  business  is  done  and  the  better  are^ 
times,"  said  he.  "People  who  save  their 
earnings  are  fossils,  and  it  does  not 
take  many  fossils  to  make  times  dull. 
Keep  business  lively  by  encouraging 
spending,  buying  and  selling  is  what 
makes  trade!" 

I  promptly  informed  him  that  he  and 
I  never  could  agree  in  that  matter,  be- 
cause we  looked  at  it  from  entirely  dif- 
ferent standpoints,  so  it  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  get  into  an  argument 
about  it.  He  wanted  the  boys  to  spend 
their  earnings  so  that  he  could  get 
them.  I  advised  them  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  them  so  that  they  could 
some  day  get  into  business  for  them- 
selves, or  become  owners  of  property 
and  substantial  citizens.  He  thought 
my  advice  tended  to  check  business,  "re- 
strain trade,"  he  called  it.  In  the  light 
of  my  own  experience,  to  say  nothing 
of  observation,  I  am  satisfied  my  ad- 
vice was  sound. 
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About  Rural  Affairs 


Food  and  Flavor 

A PARTICULARLY  Convincing  example 
of  the  effect  that  food  often 
has  on  the  flavor  of  an  animal's 
meat  is  the  wild  duck.  In  the 
fall,  when  this  bird  feeds  largely  on 
water  rice  and  other  vegetable  products, 
its  meat  is  palatable  and  free  from  ob- 
jectionable flavor.  But  after  a  while, 
\Yhen  fish,  crabs,  etc.,  have  constituted 
its  almost  exclusive  diet  for  some 
weeks,  the  strong  fishy  smell  and  taste 
of  the  bird's  flesh  becomes  too  much  for 
a  weak  stomach. 

Likewise,  we  can  give  to  the  egg^  and 
the  flesh  of  our  domestic  fowls,  by  feed- 
ing them-  regularly  and  persistently  full 
rations  of  raw  fish,  crabs,  etc.,  a  most 
unpleasant  fishy  flavor.  Or  if  our  fowls 
eat  freely  and  continuously  of  raw  on- 
ions, eggs  and  flesh  will  soon  become 
tainted  with  the  penetrating  onion 
flavor. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
fish  and  onions  cannot  be  profitably  or 
safely  utilized  for  hen  food.  I  have  at 
times  given  to  my  hens  regular  rations 
of  boiled  or  steamed  fish  and  fish  waste, 
mashed  and  mixed  with  a  mixture  of 
meals  (bran  nibblings,  oat  and  corn 
chop),  and  failed  to  detect  even  the  first 
trace  of  fishy  flavor  in  the  eggs  or  fowl 
flesh.  I  also  quite  frequently  add  a 
quantity  of  onions  to  the  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables  for  the  warm  _  mash, 
without  noticing  onion  flavor  in  the 
eggs.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  judicious 
use  of  these  strong-flavored  food  ma- 
terials. This  fall  I  had  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  immature  cabbages, 
cabbage  waste,  beet  leaves,  etc.,  and  no 
other  use  for  them  except  for  cow  feed. 
It  is  claimed  that  such  materials  are  fed 
to  cows  giving  milk  only  at  the  risk  of 
having  the  milk  tainted  with  cabbage 
flavor.  That  the  cows  food  does  affect 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the  milk,  is  un- 
deniable. Every  farmer  is  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  scent  and  taste  of  the  milk 
in  spring  after  the  cows  have  been 
turned  out  in  a  clover  field.  Where 
such  things  as  cabbage  and  turnips  are 
given  indiscriminately,  at  any  and  all 
times,  or  in  excessive  quantities,  the 
milk  will  be  tainted  with  the  irrepres- 
sible cabbage  and  turnip  flavor. 

I  have  fed  liberal  rations  of  cabbage 
and  cabbage  leaves  right  along,  but  al- 
ways after  good  feeds  of  hay  and  cut 
corn  fodder  mixed  with  meals  had  been 
provided.  I  have  been  unable  to  detect 
the  cabbage  flavor  in  the  milk  or  butter. 
I  infer  from  all  this  that  there  is  a  way 
of  making  use  of  these  various  odorous 
food-stuffs  without  great  danger  of  im- 
parting to  valuable  food-products  an 
objectionble  flavor. 

CEREAL  BREAKFAST  FOODS. 

In  these  days  when  "cereal  breakfast 
foods"  (so  called)  come  regularly  on 
the  tables  of  so  many  of  our  people,  a 
treatise  on  this  subject,  such  as  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  249  (Cereal  Breakfast 
Foods,  by  Dr.  Woods  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  and  Harry  Snyder 
Professor  of  Chemistry)  should  be 
favorably  received. 

The  breakfasts  in  my  family,  in  recent 
years,  have  largely  consisted  of  cereal 
foods,  and  all  are  easily  prepared  and 
quite  palatable,  besides  having  the  repu- 
tation of  wholesomeness.  We  have  now 
and  then  felt  inclined  to  ridicule  the 
evident  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to 
sell  us  a  lot  of  pasteboard  in  the  shape 
of  a  fancy  box,  with  a  few  crackers,  or 
other  cereal  products  thrown  in  gratis. 
But  even  the  fancy  box  has  its  advan- 
tages. The  bulletin  before  mentioned 
tells  of  them  in  the  following  language: 

"In  comparing  the  new  cereal  prepa- 
rations with  the  old-fashioned  ones  we 
must  not  forget  the  neatness  with  which 
they  are  now  put  up.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  what  might  have  happened  to  some 
of  the  old  brands.  They  were  often 
ground  from  imperfectly  cleaned  grain, 
in  small  and  inconvenient  mills  where  it 
was  hard  to  keep  out  dirt,  and  were 
very  commonly  sold  from  bins  and  bar- 
rels into  which  dust  could  easily  find  a 
way.  In  the  modern  mill  cleanliness  is 
found  to  be  the  best  policy,  and  the  neat, 
almost  air-tight  paper  and  cardboard 
packages  in  which  the  foods  are  sold 
are,  as  a  rule,  an  assurance  to  the  pur- 
chaser that  they  reach  him  as  clean  and 
fresh  as  they  left  the  mill.  In  some  of 
the  manufactories  the  preparation  of  the 
cereal  food  seems  almost  perfection  as 
regards  cleanliness." 

As  a  particularly  shining  example  I 
might  point  to  a  plant,  which  stands  less 
than  five  miles  from  where  I  write  this. 
Only  the  very  best  wheat  is  used  there, 
and  this  is  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  ma- 


chinery and  washing  can  make  it,  and 
in  the  whole  establishment  not  a  speck 
of  dirt  or  dust  is  allowed  to  exist  if  it 
can  be  lafelped.  In  most  establishments 
where  cereal  foods  are  prepared  and  put 
up  in  fancy  packages,  similar  efforts  for 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  cleanliness 
are  made. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  get  cheaper 
food-products  in  bulk.  But  we  have  not 
the  same  assurance  of  perfect  cleanli- 
ness. Especially  is  this  trv.e  of  the 
common  breads  and  pastry  oi  the  com- 
mercial bakeries.  I  believe  in  our  own 
homemade  bread,  rather  than  in  the 
regular  "baker''s  bread."  Toast  in  va- 
rious forms  made  from  homemade 
bread,  is  a  frequent  food  article  on  my 
table.  But  man  does  not  live  on  bread 
alone.  The  cleanliness  of  the  neatly  done 
up  breakfast-foods  appeals  greatly  to  my 
fancy,  and  is  worth  paying  for.  We  use 
them  freely,  well  knowing  that  they  are 
not  cheap  foods. 

When  comparing  the  different  cereal 
preparations,  the  bulletin  finds  that  the 
oat  foods  contain  the  largest  amounts 
of  digestible  protein  and  fat,  and  their 
fuel  value  is  highest.  The  wheat  prep- 
arations, either  plain  or  malted,  rank 
next  to  the  oats  as  regards  digestible 
protein.  The  barley,  corn  and  rice  prep- 
arations are  much  alike,  both  in  the 
amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  fur- 
nished and  in  the  available  energy  which 
they  yield.  All  these  foods,  compared 
with  meats,  contain  considerably  less 
digestible  protein  and  fat  than  the  flesh 
foods,  but  furnish  large  proportions  of 
digestible  carbohydrates  which  are  prac- 
tically lacking  in  meat  products. 

In  the  final  summing  up  given  by  the 
bulletin,  the  following  conclusions  seein 
reasonable  and  just:  "The  extent  to 
which  cereal  breakfast  foods  should  be 
used  for  their  special  flavor  and  the  va- 
riety they  give  to  the  diet  must  be 
decided  according  to  individual  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  All  things  considered 
the  cereal  breakfast  foods  as  a  class 
are  nutritious,  convenient,  and  reason-' 
ably  economical  foods,  and  worthy  of 
an  important  place  in  the  diet  when  ju- 
diciously combined  with  other  foods." 
<$> 

Thorough  House-Cleaning 

A  good  thunder  storm  clears  the  at- 
mosphere. The  storm  created  by  the 
packing-house  revelations,  during  the 
past  session  of  Congress,  likewise  led 
to  a  general  thorough  clean  up.  It 
precipitated  a  house-cleaning  in  the 
packing  houses  in  Chicago,  and  later 
on  led  to  a  similar  house-cleaning  in 
those  of  England  and  other  European 
countries.  And  finally  the  echoes  of 
the  stories  of  nastiness  reached  into 
our  own  homes,  and  many  of  us  inves- 
tigated more  closely  than  ever  before 
the  character  of  things  we  eat  and 
drink,  and  the  ways  and  methods  of 
handling  and  keeping  them.  In  many 
instances  we  found  abundant  cause  for 
apprehension  and  'for  radical  changes 
and  abstinence  and  caution.  The  meth- 
ods of  selecting,  preparing  and  keeping 
our  daily  foods  have  not  always  been 
above  reproach. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  improper  food  and  lack  of  proper 
care,  and  especially  of  cleanliness,  in 
hospitals,  etc.,  has  usually  killed  more 
soldiers  than  were  killed  by  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy.  But  in  time  of  peace  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  so  many  peo- 
ple die  from  filth  and  filthy  diseases  due 
to  lack  of  care  in  what  they  choose  for 
eating  and  drinking. 

At  our  house,  we  have  learned  to  he 
more  particular  about  handling  milk, 
in  buying  canned  meats,  in  using  dirty 
dish-cloths  and  wash-rags,  and  even  in 
drinking  suspected  water.  We  have 
learned  to  eat  less  meat,  avoid  every- 
thing of  uncertain  composition,  and  any 
purchased  mixtures,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  simplest  food  materials,  and  in  a 
general  way  to  carry  on  our  own  home 
food  inspection.  Neither  do  we  expect 
the  government  to  bear  the  expense  of 
such  inspection.  I  feel  that  the  pack- 
ing-house revelations,  horrible  and  sen- 
sational as  they  were,  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  a  very  good  thing,  and  led 
to  more  desirable  results  in  a  general 
and  thorough  house-cleaning. 


*  * 


Shopping  by  mail  is  becoming  so  pop- 
ular on  account  of  the  Rural  Free  Deliv- 
ery that  people  living  in  the  country 
have  almost  the  same  advantages  that 
city  people  enjoy.  To  meet  this  special 
demand,  the  large  concerns  issue  cata- 
logues which  bring  to  your  home  the 
complete  contents  of  the  great  city  de- 
partment-stores. A  glance  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side will  prove  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  you. 


Salient  Farm  Notes 


A COAL  miner  living  in  Ohio  says 
he  has  been  looking  for  some- 
thing from  me  about  the  long 
strike,  and  about  unjust  demands, 
etc.  I  said  nothing  because  it  was  plain 
as  day  all  the  time  how  the  strike 
would  terminate.  My  sympathies  were 
all  with  the  miner  throughout  the  entire 
trouble.  I  felt  sorry  for  him  because 
he  was  being  ground  betwixt  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones.  He  was  out  of 
work  and  was  living  as  best  he  could. 
But  his  "boss,"  the  man  who  had  full 
control  of  his  hand  and  time,  was  skip- 
ping about  the  country  holding  confer- 
ences with  operator  chiefs,  getting 
himself  spread  over  whole  pages  of  the 
daily  papers,  and  living  at  the  best 
hotels,  doing  what?  Conferring!  After 
the  supply  of  coal  the  operators  had 
piled  up  was  exhausted,  or  nearly  so, 
they  and  the  miners'  chief  came  to  an 
agreement,  and  mining  was  "resumed." 
All  that  happened  to  us  poor  consumers 
was  that  we  had  to  pay  three  cents 
more  a  bushel  for  coal  than  before  the 
strike.  I  suppose  we  can  stand  it.  At 
any  rate  we  will  have  to.  The  miner 
had  our  sympathy  while  he  was  out  of 
a  job  and  living  on  scraps,  now  we 
ought  to  have  his  sympathy  because  we 
have  to  heat  "the  other  room"  with  the 
cook-stove  to  save  coal.  When  coal  was 
seven  cents  a  bushel  we  ran  three 
stoves,  and  it  seemed  like  good  old 
summer-time  all  over  the  house.  Now 
it  is  ten  and  tv/elve  cents  a  bushel  one 
room  feels  like  a  cold-storage  chamber, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  others  is 
along  ■  about  October.  When  the  sun 
shines  bright,  and  southern  breezes  are 
balmy,  fires  are  banked  or  drawn,  and 
at  meal-time  the  cook  does  business 
with  cobs  and  chips.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  coal  consumption  has 
been  sawed  off  at  other  houses  like  it 
has  at  ours.  A  few  days  ago  I  called 
at  the  house  of  a  farmer  and  was  in- 
vited into  the  kitchen,  because  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  "other  room."  The 
good  wife  explained  matters  by  saying 
that  she  only  started  a  fire  there  when 
she  expected  company,  "because  Jim 
hadn't  laid  in  a  very  big  supply  of  coal 
because  it  was  so  high  in  price."  ,High 
prices  lead  to  economy.  When  corn 
was  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  farmers  load- 
ed up  a  wagon,  drove  into  the  hog  yard 
and  shoveled  it  out,  almost  paving  the 
yard  with  it.  When  the  price  went  to 
fifty  cents  they  shelled  it  and  fed  it  in 
troughs.  When  the  combination  of  op- 
erators and  union  bosses  raised  the 
price  of  coal  they  didn't  think  they  were 
cutting  down  consumption.  But  they 
did.  Now  the  miner  and  consumer  can 
swap  sympathies,  because  the  former 
can't  get  steady  work,  and  the  home  of 
the  latter  has  chilly  sections  in  it. 

The  coal  operators  combined  to  reg- 
ulate the  output,  manipulate  prices  and 
control  miners.  The  miners  organized 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  greed 
of  the  operators,  to  get  the  working- 
day  shortened  and  increased  pay.  And 
also  to  prevent  miners  from  working 
overtime,  working  for  less  than  the 
boss-established  wages,  working  when 
strikes  were  ordered  by  the  chief  mogul, 
or  doing  anything  said  mogul  declared 
should  be  done  by  special  workmen. 
And,  incidentally,  to  compel  members 
of  their  craft  tO'  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
chiefs,  and  to  support  during  a  strike 
those  members  who  spend  as  they  go 
and  have  nothing  to  live  on  when  a 
strike  is  ordered.  Thus  the  thrifty  mi- 
ner is  compelled  to  help  support  the  im- 
provident. The  union  is  a  great  leveler. 
The  man  who  does  his  work  in  a  botchy 
manner  gets  the  same  pay  as  the  one 
who  does  it  right.  If  he  is  discharged 
a  strike  is  ordered,  and  the  employer 
must  take  him  back  or  shut  up  shop. 
But  so  surely  as  water  seeks  the  lowest 
level  these  things  will  be  changed,  and 
a  first-class  organization  founded  on 
principles  of  business  and  common 
sense  will  take  the  place  of  the  present 
union.  Workmen  will  not  come  and  go 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  any  boss  who 
assumes  authority  over  them.  Neither 
will  they  allow  themselves  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  laws  and  rules  that 
make  veritable  bondsmen  of  them,  and 
compel  them  to  pay  a  portion  of  their 
wages  into  a  fund  to  support  the  im- 
provident when  they  are  arbitrarily  or- 
dered to  quit  work.  At  present  the  union 
is  a  miserably  crude  organization.  _  It  is 
oppressive,  ruffianly.  It  has  in  it  the 
germs  of  justice,  equity  and  charity,  but 
at  present  they  are  in  the  background. 
As  time  passes  these  will  come  to  the 
front  and  become  the  ruling  factors. 
Then  the  union  will  become  a  great 


power  for  good,  and  will  take  the  high 
place  in  active  affairs  it  will  be  entitled 
to. 

Short  of  Hay 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
hay  crop  of  last  summer  was  exceedingly 
short,  and  the  price  of  good  hay  went 
kiting  early  in  the  fall.  Many  farmers 
who  had  a  surplus,  and  many  who  did 
not,  sold  every  pound  they  could  get 
along  without.  Farmers  and  others 
who  were  obliged  to  buy  awoke  to  find 
that  hay  was  not  to  be  had  at  what 
they  considered  reasonable  prices,  and 
that  it  was  going  higher  every  day. 
Some  of  them  hustled  about  and  got" 
hold  of  small  quantities,  but  not  more 
than  half  as  much  as  they  usually  feed 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  they 
are  doling  it  out  to  their-  anim.als  in 
homeopathic  doses,  making  up  the  ra- 
tion with  various  sorts  of  mixed  foods. 
Those  who  have  straw  are  saving  their 
hay  for  spring  work  time  and  feeding 
straw  now. 

One  man  writes  me  that  he  cannot 
induce  his  horses  and  cows  to  eat  the 
straw  because  it  is  an  entirely  new  food 
to  them.  If  he  will  let  them  get  hungry 
enough  they  v/ill  eat  it.  He  should  give 
them  their  regular  feed  of  corn,  or 
whatever  grain  he  feeds,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  fill  the  manger  with  straw,  and 
leave  it  there  until  they  eat  it.  In  no 
case  should  he  allow  them  a  particle  of 
hay.  It  will  not  do  to  give  them  one 
feed  of  hay  each  week,  as  he  suggests, 
for  that  will  make  them  stop  eating  the 
straw.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  two 
good  cows  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  a 
good  supply  of  milk  from  until  grass 
comes  has  hit  upon  a  plan  of  inducing 
them  to  eat  quite  a  quantity  of  straw  as 
roughage.  He  runs  equal  quantities  of 
hay  and  straw  through  a  feed  cutter, 
cutting  both  to  half-inch  lengths,  mix- 
ing them  well  together  as  they  are  cut. 
This  is  dampened  and  salted  when  fed, 
and  the  cows  clean  it  up.  He  had  been 
salting  his  bran  and  grain  feed,  but  he 
found  they  would  eat  that  readily 
enough  without  salt,  and  so  he  now  puts 
the  salt  in  his  roughage.  I  have  tried 
this  plan,  and  it  works  all  right.  By 
adding  a  little  more  bran  and  oil-meal 
to  his  grain  feed  he  is  keeping  the  flow 
of  milk  up  finely. 
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Manure  in  Winter 

1:x  A  large  proportion  of  barns  there 
are  ■wide  stables  in  "vvhich  the  ma- 
nure is  kept  for  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time.  This  may  not  be 
the  best  method,  but  it  is  one  in  very 
general  use,  and  \mtil  a  better  one  is 
substituted  should  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  to  the  best  possible  extent. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  manure  in  the 
stables  for  a  month,  if  it  were  to  be 
drawn  out  once  a  week  it  would  be  an 
advantage  in  many  ways.  Then  if  the 
animals  are  properlj-  bedded,  that  will 
not  only  keep  them  clean  and  more 
comfortable,  but  will  add  materially  to 
the  amount  of  manure — always  an  im- 
portant consideration  on  the  farm — 
and  also  help  to  absorb  the  liquids  and 
preserve  a  more  healthful  atmosphere. 

Gypsum  or  land  plaster  will  also  help 
in  deodorizing  the  stable  odors.  Then 
a  proper  system  of  ventilation  will  be 
of  great  use. 

As  a  rule,  the  manure  made  during 
the  winter  is  now  drawn  and  spread 
directly  where  it  is  wanted.  This  work 
can  be  done  to  advantage  in  winter, 
and  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor 
in  spring. — E.  E.  Towle  in  the  Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 

<^ 

Getting  Onto  Full  Feed 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the 
young,  inexperienced  feeder  makes  is 
getting  his  fattening  stock  onto  "full 
feed"  too  quickly.  This  will  apply  to 
any  stock  on  the  farm.  The  bunch  of 
steers  that  have  done  the  best  and 
made  us  the  most  money  were  on  par- 
tial feed  for  three  months.  By  this 
time  their  stomachs  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  grain  diet,  and  they 
were  fed  through  without  any  of  them 
getting  "o£E  feed."  The  same  thing  will 
hold  true  in  feeding  any  stock  on  the 
farm.  Begin  lightly,  and  very  gradual- 
ly increase  the  ration  so  as  to  avoid 
setbacks. 

Every  setback  stock  gets,  not  only 
is  a  waste  of  feed  and  time,  but  a 
serious  loss  in  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  the  animal  on  feed.  A  fattening 
animal  is  a  machine  for  using  grain  to 
the  best  advantage;  for  taking  the  raw 
material  of  the  farm  and  working  it 
over  into  a  more  finished  and  concen- 
trated product.  The  better  order  this 
machine  is  kept  in,  the  more  success- 
fully and  profitably  this  can  be  done. 
It  is  steady  feeding,  not  spasmodic 
feeding  that  counts  in  finishing  an  ani- 
mal. 

While  you  are  considering  this  and 
putting  it  into  practise  just  think  what 
you  can  put  along  with  that  corn,  like 
ground  oats  or  wheat  bran  or  oil-meal, 
that  will  add  a  little  more  bone  and 
muscle  making  material  to  their  ration 
and  make  the  same  grain  go  much 
further  by  keeping  their  digestive 
organs  in  better  shape  for  the  work 
they  are  performing.  The  best  feeders 
all  over  the  country  are  studying  this 
side  of  the  question  and  are  not  feeding 
clover  hay,  oil-meal,  ground  oats  and 
such  like  feeds  that  are  rich  in  protein, 
along  with  their  corn,  and  are  getting 
much  better  gains  and  a  decidedly  bet- 
ter finish,  on  their  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  at  no  greater  cost  per  pound  for 
pound.  The  better  condition  an  ani- 
mal's digestive  tract  is  in,  the  more 
glossy  his  coat  will  be  and  the  better 
appearance  he  will  make  in  the  sale 
ring.  By  this  new  method  the  dangers 
that  accompany  feeding  are  reduced  to 
the  minimum. — Forest  Henry  in  the 
Northwestern  Agriculturist. 

Buying  Dairy  Feeds 

In  the  "Eural  Xew-Yorker,"  H.  G. 
Manchester  discusses  the  problem  of 
buying  feeds  for  the  dairy  as  follows: 

"What  shall  I  feed  this  winter  for 
grain  that  will  leave  me  a  profit?" 
This  is  a  question  that  many  dairymen 
are  asking  themselves  at  the  present 
time.  All  feeds,  save  perhaps  corn,  are 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  grain 
brokers  prophesy  still  higher  prices. 
^Vhat  will  make  me  the  most  good 
healthy  milk  at  the  least  price?  The 
man  who  has  a  barn  full  of  good,  early 
cut  hay  and  the  silo  or  silos  full  of 
good  silage  has  partly  answered  the 
question.  But  suppose  my  hay  is  rather 
late  cut,  and  I  have  corn  fodder,  what 
then?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  going 
to  paj'  to  keep  any  cows  that  are  not 
profit  makers;  the  .scrubs  and  boarders 
must  be  turned  out  at  once.  Tf  you 
have  raised  a  lot  of  corn,  we  should 
have  this  ground,  cob  and  all,  just  as 
fine  as  possible,  not  that  we  ordinarily 
favor  cob  when  wheat  feeds  are  cheap, 
but  they  are  not  now.  To  this  cob 
meal  we  should  add,  depending  on 
prices  of  feed  stuff.  If  gluten  can  be 
bought  at  $1.45  per  100,  and  cotton  seed 
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or  linseed  at  $1.65,  we  should  feed  a 
mixture  of  about  400  pounds  cob 
meal,  100  wheat  bran,  100  gluten 
feed  and  100  either  of  cotton  seed 
or  Unseed.  From  six  to  eight  pounds 
per  cow  per  day,  on  the  average, 
will  furnish  a  good  ration,  and  the 
bought  grain  will  not  be  as  expensive 
as  it  might  be.  If  we  had  no  corn,  but 
had  silage  and  good  hay,  we  should 
skip  any  corn  feed  unless  we  could 
get  pure  hominy  for  perhaps  $1.25  per 
100.  Perhaps  j-ou  can  get  a  sugar  or 
molasses  feed  for  $1.25,  if  so  these  may 
be  economical  to  buy.  Perhaps  j'ou  can 
get  oats  for  $1.30  per  100.  You  want 
something  cheap,  but  good  for  a  basis 
to  work  on.  Here  are  some  mixtures 
that  are  good  and  still  not  expensive: 

A — 200  pounds  molasses  feed.  100 
pounds  hominy  feed,  100  pounds  stand- 
ard middlings.  200  pounds  gluten  feed. 

B — 200  pounds  molasses  feed,  100 
pounds  ground  oats,  200  pounds  corn 
distillers'  grain,  100  pounds  middlings 
or  wheat-mixed  feed. 

C — 100  pounds  middlings,  100  pounds 
corn  distillers'  grains,  100  pounds 
hominy  feed.  When  feeds  are  high,  as 
at  present,  is  the  best  time  in  the 
world  to  do  some  figTiring  as  to  what 
it  costs  us  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk. 
When  you  get  a  good  ration  stick  to  it. 
Don't  bring  home  a  bag  of  something 
different  every  time  you  come  from 
town.  We  must  use  our  heads  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  profit  in  milk  this 
winter.  Make  the  food  just  as  palatable 
as  you  can.  Give  the  cows  what  salt 
they  need,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  pvire 
water. 

<5> 

Summer  Pastures  in  the  South 

Some  years  ago  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  the  Western  and  Northern 
farmers  were  astonished  at  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  Bermuda  grass,  and 
were  able  to  realize  the  great  impor- 
tance to  the  South  of  this  wonderful 
grass,  and  most  of  them  wondered  that 
more  of  it  is  not  grown  and  more 
cattle,  pastured  on  it.  Some  day  the 
farmers  of  the  South  will  wake  up  to 
the  value  of  their  summer  pasture  of 
Bermuda  and  lespedeza,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  corn  and  forage  they  can 
grow  for  fattening  the  cattle  after 
taking  them  off  the  grass.  Bermuda 
grass  and  lespedeza  will  give  a  better 
summer  pasture  in  the  South  than  the 
blue  grass  of  Kentucky  and  the  West, 
and  when  the  abundance  of  the  forage 
of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  made 
from  the  cow-pea,  and  the  great  crops 
of  corn  that  can  be  cheaply  produced 
by  good  farming  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, there  is  no  reason  why  the 
South  should  not  become  as  famous  for 
beef  and  dairy  products  as  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

A  skilled  Northern  dairyman  who 
went  to  Georgia  some  years  ago,  once 
wrote  to  us  that  he  found  that  he  could 
make  as  good  butter  there  as  he  made 
in  Vermont,  could  make  it  at  a  lower 
cost  and  could  get  a  better  price  for  it. 
When  once  the  live  stock  industry  is 
well  established  in  the  South  in  connec- 
tion with  cotton  growing,  we  will  soon 
hear  less  of  its  taking  four  or  five  acres 
to  make  a  bale  of  cotton,  for  the  men 
who  rotate  their  crops  and  feed  stock 
and  make  manure  will  soon  put  a  bale 
as  the  minimum  per  acre.  More  pea 
hay,  more  corn  and  more  cattle  will  do 
more  for  the  cotton  farmer  than  any- 
thing else,  when  they  cease  to  look  on 
everything  but  cotton  merely  as  "sup- 
plies." to  enable  them  to  plant  more 
cotton,  for  they  will  find  that  the 
"supplies"  will  soon  be  as  profitable  a 
part  of  their  farming  as  the  cotton. — 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  in  the  Practical 
Farmer. 

<$> 

The  Foundation  Importance  of 
Correct  Breeding 

T  put  breeding  first  as  being  of  the 
most  importance.  To  be  successful  in 
any  line,  you  must  have  material  which 
is  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
If  you  put  a  Clyde  horse  into  the  hands 
of  an  expert  trainer,  he  may  get  him  to 
go  a  nice  gait  for  a  short  distance,  but 
where  would  he  be  on  the  race  track  in 
competition  with  the  horse  bred  spe- 
cially for  that  purpose?  You  might 
even  go  a  step  closer,  as  even  a  carriage 
bred  horse  that  shows  a  good  gait 
would  be  far  out  distanced  on  the  race 
track  by  a  horse  bred  for  speed. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  with 


the  dairy  cow.  She  must  be  bred  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
milk  and  butter,  and  do  it  economically. 
To  accomplish  this  you  must  use  a 
pure-bred  sire  of  some  breed  adapted 
and  bred  for  that  purpose.  By  using  a 
beef-bred,  or  even  the  dual-purpose, 
sire,  you  wUl  attain  exactly  the  same 
results  as  in  the  case  of  the  Clyde  or 
carriage  horse  on  the  race  track,  and 
the  result  is  you  \vill  always  be  out  of 
money,  which,  in  the  end,  is  the  main 
object  we  work  and  labor  for. 

It  then  is  clear  that  we  must  depend 
on  the  pure-bred  dairy  sire  to  attain 
the  highest  results.  In  this  we  must 
be  careful  to  select  an  animal  that, 
besides  having  rich  breeding,  possesses 
superior  individuality  and  strong  con- 
stitutional vigor  and  stamina.  A  bull 
lacking  these  qualities  is  only  a  pure- 
bred scrub,  and  by  its  use  no  better 
results  could  be  obtained  than  by  the 
use  of  a  common  scrub  sire. — H.  Bal- 
lert,  in  Canadian  Dairyman. 

Manurial  Value  of  Bran 

Answering  a  question  about  the  fer- 
tilizer value  of  a  ton  of  wheat  bran 
after  it  is  fed  to  milch  cows,  "Hoard's 
Dairyman"  says: 

In  1,000  pounds  of  wheat  bran  there 
are  2S.9  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  2.9  per 
cent.  Before  wheat  bran  passes  through 
the  animal  it  contains  about  $13  to  $14 
worth  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  these  elements  valued  respec- 
tively at  15,  7  and  4.5  cents  per  pound. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  will  pay  to 
purchase  bran  as  a  fertilizer,  but  that 
a  ton  of  bran  contains  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  in  such 
amounts  that,  if  purchased  in  the  form 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  they  would 
cost  between  $13  and  $14. 

After  the  bran  has  been  fed  and  the 
manure  of  the  animal  carefully  handled, 
saving  a  large  part  of  the  urine  and  ex- 
crement, about  60  per  cent  of  its  ele- 
ments or  value  may  be  returned  to  the 
soil,  but  if  the  larger  portion  of  the 
urine  is  lost  and  the  excrement  thrown 
out  into  the  yard,  to  be  leached  by  the 
rains,  a  much  smaller  amount  is  re- 
turned to  the  fields.  Bran  is  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  is  a  good  feed  for  dairy 
cows. 

Why  Butter  "Don't  Come" 

A  great  many  letters  have  been  com- 
ing to  this  office  lately  from  different 
sections  of  the  state  telling  of  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  the  churning  of 
cream.  Only  to-day  a  letter  has  come 
to  hand  sajing  that  it  requires  from 
two  to  three  and  one  half  hours  to 
bring  butter.  Now,  this  is  entirely  too 
long,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  could 
be  remedied. 

The  principal  causes  for  long  churn- 
ing are  here  given,  and  possibly  those 
interested  may  find  out  what  is  wrong 
by  comparison  with  these  different 
causes.  The  following  are  the  chief 
causes  for  slow  churning: 

1.  Cream  may  be  too  cold. 

2.  Cream  may  be  from  "strippers." 

3.  Cream  may  be  too  thin. 

4.  Cream  may  be  too  thick,  and  thus 
whip  up  into  a  lather  when  the  churn- 
ing commences  and  by  sticking  on  the 
side  of  the  churn,  is  not  really  churn- 
ing, even  if  the  churn  is  revolving. 

5.  Churn  maf  be  too  full. 

6.  You  may  be  churning  too  fa-st 
and  thus  carrj-ing  the  cream  right 
around  with  the  churn. 

Of  course,  there  are  bacterial  infec- 
tions that  ■«'ill  cause  slow  churning, 
but  I  would  hardly  suppose  that  you 
would  be  bothered  to  that  extent. 
Probably  in  looking  over  your  work 
some  of  these  causes  may  give  you  a 
clew.— Prof.  W.  J.  Elliott  in  bulletin  of 
the  Montana  Experiment  Station. 

Crop  Rotations 

I  was  just  thinking  how  beautiful  a 
thing  is  a  crop  rotation.  The  major- 
ity of  us  farmers  have  learned  to  write 
a  very  good  prescription  for  our  own 
soil.  It  is  right,  too,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  do  this.  Then  if  we  could  only 
make  it  permanent  what  an  easy, 
joyous  world  this  would  be  for  all. 
We  are  hearing  some  talk  just  now  of 
"Uncle  Sam"  making  an  elastic  cur- 
rency for  the  banks  to  use  in  time  of 
greatest  need.  Now  we  think  that  if 
we  only  had  an  elastic  crop  rotation  we 
would  not  be  asking  for  a  rubber  cur- 
rency.    Under  a  guaranteed  crop  ro- 


tation local  banks  would  very  soon  be 
filled  and  boiling  over — with  farmers* 
hard  cash.  Alas,  and  here  comes 
Mother  Nature  with  her  hot,  drj'  July 
and  August,  our  clover  is  killed,  o\ir 
crop  rotation  is  broken  up — and  we 
are  back  to  the  starting  point. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  making 
our  rotation  as  follows:  Clover  sod 
aided  by  a  second  growth  of  hay  and 
what  barnyard  manure  we  have  for 
potatoes,  corn  follows  the  potatoes, 
wheat  follows  corn  and  back  to  clo- 
ver, clover  being  mown  but  once  for 
hay.  This  I  believe  would  be  termed 
a  four-crop  rotation.  The  present  dry 
season  has  given  this  rotation  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  recom- 
mendation with  us.  The  reader  should 
not  fail  to  grasp  and  hold  the  one  fact 
here  presented;  that  is,  with  the 
two  fertilizers  mentioned  above,  a 
catch  of  clover  is  more  than  passing 
certain.  To  render  a  catch  of  clover 
doubly  certain  we  sow  our  seed  late.^ 
after  all  danger  of  heavy  frost,  and 
harrow  well  both  ways  with  a  spike- 
tooth  drag.  We  set  the  teeth  perpen- 
dicular, letting  the  wheat  plants  look 
out  for  themselves. — T.  L.  in  the 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 

The  Effect  of  the  National  Pure- 
Food  Law  on  the  Glucose 
Interests 

When  the  national  pure-food  law  was 
passed  by  Congress,  it  was  probably  as 
severe  a  blow  to  the  glucose  interests 
of  the  country  as  those  interests  ever 
received.  I  have  been  told  they  are  now 
seeking  outlets  for  their  products  in 
Europe,  and  well  they  may,  for  the  de- 
mand for  their  glucose  in  this  country 
is  bound  to  grow  less  and  less.  As  there 
are  now  heavy  penalties  against  put- 
ting it  in  other  syrups  without  plainly 
stating  the  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if 
one  great  outlet  for  the  stuff  as  an 
adulterant  having  been  cut  off,  the  de- 
mand would  necessarily  be  very  greatly 
reduced.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised 
if  there  shall  not,  in  time,  be  a  toning- 
up  in  the  honey  market  by  reason  of 
the  greater  demand  that  -wiU  naturally 
take  place  for  honey  that  is  known  to 
be  such. 

But  the  public  has  been  fed  on  glu- 
cose mixtures  for  so  many  years,  pur- 
porting to  be  honey,  and  supposed  it 
was  honey,  it  will  take  that  sam- 
public  some  time  to  learn  that  re 
honey  is  both  delicious  and  sweet.  Gl 
cose  has  done  more  to  disgust  people 
with  our  product  than  almost  all  other 
agencies  combined.  They  have  gone  to 
their  grocer's  and  bought  a  mixture 
that  was  labeled  honey,  and  got  some- 
thing else  so  vile  that  that  one  pur- 
chase would  generally  suffice  for  a  long 
time.  When  a  customer  buys  a  pack- 
age of  honey  after  January  1st  he  will 
be  almost  sure  to  get  just  what  he  asks 
for. 

The  Hope  the  New  Year  Brings 

[continued  from  p.age  i] 
of  this  country  were  to  be  cultivated  as 
it  might  be,  this  would  be  the  greatest 
farming  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  like  to  think  that  it  is  so  now;  but 
we  are  mistaken.  There  are  some  little 
bits  of  countries,  about  big  enough  to 
carry  around  as  a  pocket-piece,  that  beat 
us  all  hollow  in  that  line.  We  have  been 
too  busy  getting  great,  big  farms  on  our 
hands  to  take  the  best  care  possible  of 
what  we  have.  The  time  is  coming, 
though,  when  we  will  work  harder  to  get 
all  we  can  out  of  a  few  acres  than  we 
will  to  get  more  land. 

But  when  the  year  rolls  round,  as  it 
surely  will,  and  we  take  a  look  back  to 
the  beginning,  we  shall  have  missed  it  if 
we  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  the  better  citizenship  of  our 
country.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  the 
matter  of  the  government  of  our  land 
entirely  to  the  men  that  make  a  business 
of  it.  That  is  a  place  where  we  h^yj 
made  a  wonderful  mistake  in  the  pai 
Every  farmer  in  this  countn,-  ought  to 
a  politician  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
of  the  word. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  all 
set  out  on  a  mighty  hunt  for  office.  The 
best  politicians  of  this  country  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  public  office  nor  draw  a 
cent  of  pay  from  the  public  treasury. 
They  are  the  ones  that  read  and  study 
and  think,  and  then  do  the  grandest  thing 
any  man  in  any  country  can  do,  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  out  their  honest,  earnest 
solid  convictions.  And  if  they  do  not  do 
this  they  are  missing  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  given  to  men  in  this  world. 

The  man  that  loves  his  country  well 
enough  to  be  the  best  citizen  he  can  will 
surely  Jove  his  home,  his  children  and  the 
wife  that  bore  them.  And  that  will  make 
him  a  good  farmer  and  a  safe  man  to  trust 
always  and  everj-Tivhere. 
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An  Excellent  Investment 

I HAVE  a  professional  friend  who 
owns  two  fine  farms,  wfiich  he  suc- 
ceeds in  having  farmed  very  much 
to  his  liking.  On  both  farms,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  cereal  crops,  he 
grows  potatoes  and  tobacco  exten- 
sively. On  one  farm  he  has  a  large 
dairy,  and  on  the  other  steers  are  fat- 
tened. 

The  other  day  in  conversation  with 
the  wife  of  my  friend  I  said: 

"Does  G          make  farming  pay?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  says  he  gets  ten  per 
cent  on  the  investment  in  the  farms — 
eight  per  cent  in  money  and  two  per 
cent  in  fun." 

^  Knowing  my  friend  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
could  readily  believe  his  "fun"  returns 
of  two  per  cent  from  his  farms,  and  I 
think  I  am  quite  safe  in  guessing  that 
he  takes  the  two  per  cent  out  first,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  optimistic,  cheerful, 
bright-visioned  fellows,  who  fully  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  living. 

Now,  to  point  a  moral  to  the  incident, 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  same  percentage 
of  "fun,"  as  my  friend  calls  it,  this  re- 
turn of  enjoyment,  pleasure,  true  satis- 
faction, contentment,  moral  force,  or 
whatever  other  name  we  choose  to  give 
to  that  part  of  good  farm  living  and  do- 
ing that  is  not  convertible — thank  the 
Lord! — into  cash  that  we  may  spend  or 
invest,  is  the  very  part  of  the  return  of 
our  fields  and  flocks  that  too  many  of 
MS  are  missing? 

Many  of  the  many  are  not  actually 
issing  this  side  line  of  the  farm,  but 
re  failing  to  give  the  farm  credit  for 
t;  and,  psychologically,  one  might  as 
ell  not  have  a  blessing  as  not  know  he 
as  it,  or  not  know  that  it  is  a  blessing. 
It  will  appear  to  me  as  I  give  thought 
o  some  matters  collateral  to  our  busi- 
ess  of  farming,  that  in  these  days  of 
:he    migration  of    country    life  to  the 
ities  and  the  intensified  loss  of  iden- 
ity  there,  so  that  the  son  of  a  typical 
ountryman  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  av- 
rage  city  man,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
ieces  of  the  "fun"  of  the  farm  that  we 
"ho  stick  to  the  soil  have  in  our  keeping 
he  individuality  of  the  proud  American 
itizen.  Even  we  grown-up  men  and  the 
rowing-up   men   can't   all    be  "mag- 
ates,"  millionaires  or  "captains."  There 
ust  be  a  citizenship  better  than  these 
f  the  foundations  of  the  structure  of  our 
istitutions     shall     remain  preserved. 
'  gainst  the  power  and  politics  of  the 
ities    where  men  run   money-mad  we 
ust  oppose  the  stronger  force  of  the 
atriotism,  the  true  living,  the  sublime 
'fun"  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home. 
What  though  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 
'ear  hoddin  grey  an'  a'  that?" 
ere  is  a  two  per  cent  return  from  the 
arm  that  is  not  quoted  in  any  market 
eport,   and  would  be   a  jewel  before 
wine  on  any  board  of  trade. 
Pennsylvania.      W.  F.  McSparran. 

Careful  Cultivation  of  Corn 

The  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
orn  crop  in  the  State  of  Ohio  indicates 
crop  far  above  the  average.    This  is  of 
curse  very  gratifying  to  the  Ohio  peo- 
le.    It  proves  what  a  number  of  older 
armers  have  been  advocating  for  sev- 
ral   years,  that  in  the  corn   belt,  the 
arger  number  of  our  farmers  plant  too 
any  acres  of  corn. 
In  Ohio  the  farms  are  not  as  large 
s  in  the  states  farther  west,  and  be- 
ause  of  the  smaller  farms  there  is  more 
tense  cultivation.    By  that  I  mean  that 
ore  care  is  given  to  the  cultivation, 
ot  only  of  corn,  but  of  all  crops,  every 
ere  of  land  is  made  to  produce  some- 
hing. 

In  too  many  of  our  corn-growmg 
ates  a  man  who  does  not  plant  from 
fty  acres  of  corn  upward  is  not  con- 
idered  much  of  a  farmer.  On  account 
of  scarcity  of  help  it  often  happens  that 
he  corn  does  not  get  the  cultivation  it 
eeds.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  young 
armers  say  "I  do  not  cultivate  my  corn 
lore  than  three  times  and  that  is 
nough." 

It  is  not  a  question  of  three  times 
or  five  times,  it  is  whether  the  land  is 
-ell  fertilized,  if  the  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
nd  if  the  weeds  are  killed.  In  too 
lany  of  our  large  corn-fields  one  may 
"nd  spots  of  a  quarter  or  half  or  per- 
aps  an  acre  of  ground  where  the  corn 
s  under  average.  The  stalks  are  small, 
nd  instead  of  ears  we  find  nubbins, 
'any,  many  times  a  farmer  will  plant 
early  one  hundred  acres  of  corn.  It 
oes  not  receive  all  the  cultivation  it 
eeds,  even  though  the  planter  uses  a 
wo-row  cultivator.  Then  in  Npvem- 
er  everything  is  laid  aside  until  the 
orn  crop  is  harvested.  The  teams 
tart  for  the  field  at  daylight,  or  even 
efore,  with  forty-inch  wagon  boxes 
nd  extra  throw  boards  to  prevent  the 
ars  being  thrown  over.  Every  fnap 
lias  a  team  and  wagon  to  himself.  It  is 
hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  a  great  many  "nub- 
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bins"  are  left  on  the  stalks,  some  large 
ears  are  thrown  over.  Sometimes  the 
large  box  is  heaped  so  full  that  an  ear 
here  and  there  is  jolted  off;  the  driver 
does  not  see  it  and  the  next  wagon 
smashes  the  ear.  There  is  a  little  waste 
here,  and  a  little  waste  there,  and 
it  is  absolutely  true  that  such  a 
farmer  does  not  get  as  much  return 
from  his  land  as  he  would  if  he  care- 
fully cultivated  a  less  number  of  acres. 
"But"  says  one  "what  shall  I  plant?" 
Seed  part  of  it  down  in  timothy  or 
clover,  and  while  I  do  not  like  to  see 
hay  sold,  yet  the  hay  land  would  be 
growing  stronger  and  soon  be  ready  to 
produce  a  large  yield  of  corn  again. 
Illinois.  U.   S.  Ellsworth. 

<$> 

The  Farm  Wood-Lot 

In  this  lection  of  the  state  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  farmers 
that  have  no  wood-lot  whatever,  though 
less  than  forty  years  ago  logs  that 
would  now  bring  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  per  thousand  feet,  were  burned 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  The  high 
prices  offered  for  timber  has  in  many 
cases  induced  short-sighted  owners  to  . 
cut  trees  that  were  rapidly  growing 
more  valuable — increasing  in  size,  and 
advancing  in  market  price.  Some  have 
been  still  more  unwise,  and  sold  off  ev- 
ery vestige  of  timber,  large  and  small. 
These  are  .now  compelled  to  buy  wood 
at  high  prices,  or  depend  on  coal  and 
oil  to  heat  their  homes  and  cook  their 
food.  They  have  thus  put  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  coal  Barons  and  the 
Standard  Oil  trust. 

If  they  had  been  wiser  in  time  they 
would  have  carefully  kept  a  few  acres 
in  timber,  cutting  out  only  what  was 
mature,  and  the  undesirable  and  worth- 
less sorts.  Some  trees  never  amount  to 
anything  either  for  timber  or  wood,  yet 
they  take 'up  room  and  keep  more  de- 
sirable sorts  in  check.  These  ought  to 
be  cut  out  for  what  they  are  worth  as 
firewood,  and  in  open  spaces  desirable 
kinds  planted.  What  kinds  to  plant  will 
depend  on  the  location.  Here  it  would 
doubtless  be  the  red  or  -white  oak. 
These  sorts  grow  fast,  and  are  valuable 
for  timber  and  for  wood.  On  more 
Aioist  soils  the  white  ash  would  be  the 
best.    This  wood  is  used  so  extensively 


chestnut  and  walnut,  if  not  too  crowded 
will  soon  produce  nuts  annually,  and 
these  find  a  ready  market  in  the  cities, 
so  that  an  income  is  derived  from  the 
trees  while  they  are  growing  and  before 
they  attain  timber  size.  One  who  has 
not  tried  it  has  little  idea  of  the  amount 
of  firewood  that  can  be  secured  annual- 
ly from  a  five-acre  lot  that  is  carefully 
managed.  When  an  oak  is  cut,  several 
sprouts  will  start  up.  A  few  of  the 
strongest  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
and  the  rest  cut  off  so  that  they  will 
not  take  from  the  best  ones.  The 
sprouts  that  are  allowed  to  grow  will 
utilize  the  old  root  growth  which  sup- 
ported the  parent  tree,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  surprisingly  rapid  growth.  Aft- 
er a  few  years  the  largest  of  these 
sprouts  can  be  cut  for  wood,*  when  more 
shoots  will  start  up,  to  grow  and  be 
cut  in  turn.  With  such  treatment  the 
supply  of  firewood,  instead  of  becoming 
exhausted,  grows  more  plentiful  each 
year.  There  are  other  reasons  for  pre- 
serving the  farm  wood-lot.  It  acts  as  a 
wind-break,  gives  shelter  to  the  birds 
that  are  the  farmer's  best  friends,  holds 
back  the  rains  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  swell  the  floods  in  spring,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  We  should  oftener  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  not 
let  our  greed  for  more  land  to  work 
cause  us  to  cut  off  our  woods  too  close- 
ly. We  would  better  study  how  to  make 
our  acres  produce  more  rather  than  to 
add  more  acres  to  our  tillage.  It  is  not 
how  many  acres  we  can  cultivate,  but 
how  much  we  can  make  each  acre  pro- 
duce by  more  cultivation  and  better 
management  that  counts  for  success  and 
adds  the  most  dollars  to  our  bank 
account,  to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  a  thing  well  done. 
Michigan.  Apollos  Long. 

Japanese  and  Silver  Hull 
Buckwheat 

Last  year  I  told  the  readers  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence with  Japanese  and  Silver  Hull 
buckwheat.  Both  kinds  were  grown  on 
practically  the  same  kind  of  ground. 
The  Silver  Hull  yielded  better  and  also 
a  better  quality  of  grain. 

This    year    I    sowed    a   part   of  my 
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in  farm  machinery  that  the  supply  is 
becoming  exhausted.  In  the  rich  virgin 
soil  of  the  woods  trees  that  are  not  too 
crowded  will  grow  rapidly,  and  a  five- 
acre  tract  that  is  properly  managed  will 
soon  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
farm.  In  the  past,  with  an  abundance, 
we  have  been  too  prodigal  in  the  use  of 
our  wood,  and  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions we  have  in  many  cases  not  yet 
adjusted  ourselves.  We  must  learn  to 
wisely  manage  the  remnants  of  our  for- 
ests or  we  will  soon  be  without  timber 
of  any  sort,  except  such  as  is  shipped 
in  from  a  distance,  for  which  we  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  high  prices. 

Keep  the  stock  out  of  the  woods. 
The  pasture  there  is  not  valuable,  and 
the  stock  will  do  more  harm  to  the 
young  growth  than  will  be  gained  by 
the  feed  secured  at  such  a  sacrifice.  Cut 
out  mature  trees,  before  decay  begins, 
and  all  such  as  are  damaged,  deformed 
or  dwarfed  beyond  repair;  then  plant, 
in  the  open  places  acorns  and  nuts, 
chestnuts,  black  walnuts  and  such.  The 


ground  in  each  of  these  two  varieties 
of  buckwheat.  The  Japanese  had  some- 
what the  best  soil,  the  fertilizers  were 
identically  the  same,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Both  varieties-  matured  at 
least  one  week  earlier  than  usual.  The 
Japanese  variety  yielded  from  three  to 
four  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  the 
Silver  Hull  variety.  The  quality  of  the 
grain  in  the  Japanese  variety  was  much 
better  than  it  was  last  year,  but  it  was 
not  as  heavy  to  the  measured  bushel  as 
the  Silver  Hull. 

Every  grain  of  the  Silver  Hull  variety 
was  filled  out  plump  and  full.  The  Sil- 
ver Hull  variety  grows  somewhat  taller 
than  the  Japanese  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, but  the  straw  is  not  so  thick 
and  stubby. 

I  have  grown  the  Japanese  variety 
for  about  ten  years  and  the  Silver  Hull 
for  two  years,  and  I  will  have  to  try 
them  both  for  another  year  or  two  be- 
fore I  decide  to  abandon  either  for  the 
other. 

West  Virginia.  A.  J.  Legg. 


Work  Among  Outdoor  Wintered 
Bees 

While  some  assert  that  entrances  of 
hives  can  be  closed  with  snow  without 
smothering  the  bees,  I  much  prefer  to 
keep  them  open.  If  snow  is  piled  up  ini 
front  of  hive  entrances  several  feet  and 
a  "thaw"  should  occur  followed  by  cold 
weather,  the  hives  may  be  closed  air 
light,  and  then  there  will  be  no  bees 
to  hum  on  next  summer's  flora. 

The  fronts  of  hives — inclosed  in  win- 
tering cases — I  keep  clear  of  snow,  but 
the  sides  and  back  of  same  I  like  to  have 
buried  in  snow  as  much  as  possible.  It 
helps  to  keep  off  the  piercing  winds, 
thus  keeping  the  hives  warm,  and  sav- 
ing stores. 

If  one  wants  to  shovel  snow  against 
wintering  cases  to  protect  them,  as  I 
have  often  done,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  in  any  way  jar  the  case. 
Bees  disturbed  on  a  cold  day  will  break 
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their  cluster  somewhat,  and  those  that 
wander  off  will  chill  and  starve.  Such 
disturbance  repeated  often  will  so  re- 
duce a  colony  that  it  will  "spring  dwin- 
dle," or  perhaps  succumb  altogether. 

I  once  had  a  Cyprian  colony  that 
went  into  winter  quarters  with  plenty 
of  young  bees,  but  when  spring  opened 
it  was  much  reduced  in  numbers.  I 
could  not  at  first  find  the  reason  for 
this,  but  finally  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  Cyprian  bees  are  very  irritable,  my 
shoveling  the  snow  against  their  case 
had  caused  the  reduction  in  numbers. 
Italian  bees  are  not  as  bad  as  this,  but 
some  bees  will  be  lost  every  time  the 
hive  is  disturbed  on  a  cold  winter  day. 

Of  late  years  I  have  swept  instead  of 
shoveled  the  snow  against  the  cases,  for 
no  matter  how  careful  I  may  be  I  bump 
the  cases  once  in  a  while  with  the 
shovel. 

If  snow  should  blow  into  the  hives 
through  the  entrances,  it  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  goose  or  turkey  wing 
feather.  It  is  better,  however,  to  pre- 
vent snow  blowing  into  hives.  This 
can  be  done  by  leaning  a  wide  board 
against  the  entrances  of  the  wintering 
cases. 

Toward  spring  entrances  will  some- 
times be  closed  with  dead  bees.  One 
should  rake  them  out  occasionally  with 
a  piece  of  bent  wire.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  bees  within  the 
hives.  But  if  a  warm  day  is  chosen  for 
this  work,  no  bees  will  chill,  I  think, 
even  if  one  does  disturb  them  some. 

If  the  entrances  to  the  hives  are  more 
than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  mice 
are  almost  sure  to  enter  and  disturb  the 
bees.  They  will  also  gnaw  up  the  combs, 
and,  perhaps,  make  a  nest  in  such  an 
ideal  place.  If  the  entrances  have  not 
been  made  mouse  tight  in  the  fall,  and 
one  sees  evidences  of  mice  in  midwinter, 
such  as  gnawed  bees,  tracks  up  to  the 
entrances,  one  cannot  know  but  that 
making  an  entrance  mouse  proof  then 
will  lock  up  one  of  the  rodents  in  the 
hive.  The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  that  I  know  of.  is  to  trap  the 
mice  at  the  entrance.  My  way  has  been 
to  fix  a  mouse-trap  that  a  mouse  either 
trying  to  enter  or  come  out  of  a  hive 
had  to  go  into  the  trap. 

One  winter  I  was  also  troubled  with 
"wood  mice."  so  called,  I  think.  These 
were  able  to  go  through  an  entrance 
only  one  fourth  of  an  inch  deep.  I 
trapped  three  as  above  suggested,  and 
then  was  bothered  no  more.  Perhaps 
I  raked  them  together  with  pine  needles 
that  I  used  as  a  packing  material.  At 
any  rate,  had  I  been  troubled  with  them 
in  after  years.  I  would  have  used  drone 
entrance  guards  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  hives. 

As  some  might  be  interested.  I  will 
say  that  these  "w'ood  mice"  had  a  soft, 
grayish  fur  and  eyes  like  shoe  buttons, 
while  their  heads  were  shaped  like  that 
of  a  mole — or  rather  like  the  head  of  a 
shrew,  an  insectivorous  animal  closely 
related  to  the  mole. 

Wisconsin.        F.  A.  Strohschein. 
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Gardening 


Bridal  Wreath  and  Crimson 
Rambler 

A READER  asks  how  Bridal  Wreath 
and  Crimson  Rambler  are  most 
easily  propagated.  The  Bridal 
Wreath  is  one  of  our  finest 
Spira;as.  (Spiraea  prunifolia,  var.  flore 
pleno),  early  flowering,  very  handsome, 
flowers  large  and  double.  It  is  one  of 
the  shrubs  that  should  be  found  in  the 
border  or  lawn  of  every  rural  home. 
But  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  prop- 
agate the  Bridal  Wreath  except  from 
hardwood  cuttings  under  glass.  If  one 
has  no  greenhouse,  there  will  be  very 
little  else  to  do  but  buy  rooted  plants 
from  the  nursery. 

Crimson  Rambler  rose  is  another 
plant  that  is  almost  indispensable  on  the 
grounds  of  even  a  modest  rural  home. 
I  have  some  specimens  trained  up  on 
the  south  side  of  the  dwelling,  and 
others  as  single  specimens  in  the  gar- 
den. They  are  so  strikingly  showy  when 
in  bloom,  during  June,  that  we  simply 
must  have  them.  To  propagate  them  is 
not  very  difficult.  Cuttings  two  to  three 
inches  long  may  be  made  in  November 
and  December  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  and  planted  in  sand,  in  flats  or 
pans,  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  Febru- 
ary or  March,  when  rooted,  they  may 
be  planted  in  thumb  pots,  or  kept  grow- 
ing in  the  flats  until  May  or  June,  then 
planted  out  in  rich  beds  outdoors.  But 
cuttings  of  ripened  wood  can  also  be 
planted  in  spring  in  V-shaped  trenches, 
and  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  pre- 
pared they  will  make  good  plants  by 
fall.  Strong  plants  may  be  bought  at 
the  nursery,  seed  or  department  store 
at  very  moderate  prices.  I  repeat, 
that  these  roses  are  things  that  we  feel 
we  must  have  on  the  place. 

About  Orris  Root 

W.  N.  W.,  a  Missouri  reader,  having 
heard  about  the  profits  in  growing  "or- 
ris" root,  and  that  these  profits  are  so 
much  greater  than  could  be  expected 
from  ginseng  growing,  asks  where  he 
can  get  the  plants,  and  what  they  will 
cost  him,  and  how  he  should  manage 
the  crop.  He  asks  me  something  about 
which  I  know  very  little  from  actual  ex- 
perience. But  from  what  general  know- 
ledge about  these  things  I  do  possess, 
I  would  not  advise  any  reader  to  go  into 
either  ginseng  or  orris  root  growing  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  rich  over 
night.  The  commercial  orris  root  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  "orris  but- 
ter" also  of  an  alcoholic  tincture  or  per- 
fume, and  for  similar  purposes.  It  is 
the  root  of  Iris  Florentina,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  our  common  garden  iris.  The 
flowers  are  white.  It  is  generally  culti- 
vated by  root  division,  the  cuttings  be- 
ing placed  the  first  year  in  a  nursery, 
then  set  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  usually  in. 
stony  and  dry  soils.  Bailey's  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Horticulture"  says: 
"There  is  no  reason  why  orris  root 
should  not  be  grown  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  but  the  returns  at  present 
are  not  large.'' 

<$> 

Gas  Lime  for  Wire-worms 

The  following  comes  from  James  M. 
Ricketson,  of  Massachusetts: 

In  reply  to  the  reader  who  inquires 
what  will  destroy  wire-worms,  let  me 
say  that  I  had  them  in  my  garden.  I 
spread  a  very  light  coat  of  gas  lime  over 
the  ground,  and  saw  no  more  wire- 
worms  for  two  years.  It  is  a  cheap 
remedy,  costing  nothing  but  the  hauling 
from  the  gas  works." 

Gas  lime  has  often  been  recommended 
as  an  anti-bug  and  anti-worm  applica- 
tion, and  has  some  merits  as  such.  It 
can  be  used  in  spring  or  early  fall;  or 
as  a  top  dressing  in  a  circle  around 
plants  during  the  growing  season.  But 
I  would  always  try  to  plow  and  work 
up  the  land  just  before  the  final  freeze- 
up  in  the  fall  so  as  to  break  up  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  the  then  dormant  pests, 
and  expose  the  enemy  in  that  helpless 
condition  to  destruction  by  cold  and 
perhaps  birds. 

About  Dewberries 

My  plants  of  the  Austin  dewberry, 
which  have  in  former  seasons  given  me 
at  least  a  few  berries,  although  never 
enough  to  satisfy  my  healthy  appetite 
for  that  particular,  and,  when  fully  ripe, 
quite  luscious  fruit,  was  so  badly  frozen 
back  last  winter  that  we  now  have  the 
usual  immense  growth  of  vines,  but 
practically  no  berries.  I  have  seen  dew- 
berry vines  on  sandy  hillsides  loaded 


with  berries,  and  bought  the  fruit  from 

those  who  picked  these  wild  ones,  and 
we  greatly  enjoyed  them.  Evidently 
my  soil  is  too  strong  for  them,  or  other- 
wise not  of  the  right  kind.  While  we 
may  have  this  Austin  dewberry  as  a 
curiosity  on  the  place,  just  so  we  can 
say  we  have  it,  it  is  for  us  practically 
worthless,  and  I  am  sick  of  it  even  as  a 
curiosity.  Can  anyone  grow  a  crop  of 
any  dewberry  on  strong  loam  that 
favors  vine  growth  at  the  expense  of 
fruit  production? 

«> 

Horseradish  Notes 

T.  E.  H.,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  asks 
me  how  to  best  grow  horseradish  for 
market;  whether  the  root  can  be  im- 
proved by  top  pruning,  and  how  to  clear 
the  land  from  the  root  when  it  is  desired 
to  change  crops.  Horseradish  pre- 
sents some  difficult  problems  for  the 
average  gardener,  and  unless  one  has 
just  the  right  conditions  for  success,  I 
would  not  scatter  the  advice  to  engage 
in  its  culture  broadcast  and  indiscrimi- 
nately. If  one  has  a  home  market  for  the 
grated  root,  as  some  growers  in  my 
own  neighborhood  have,  who  put  the 
grated  horseradish  up  in  small  bottles, 
or  to  sell  it  by  the  pint  or  quart,  then 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  general 
gardener,  especially  if  he  has  plenty  of 
home  help  and  can  do  the  cleaiiing  and 
grating  cheap,  to  set  out  a  patch  suf- 
ficiently large  to  furnish  the  roots 
needed  for  this  purpose.  It  will  not 
make  so  much  difference  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  roots.  But  when  one 
has  to  sell  the  root  as  root,  it  must  be 
of  good  shape  and  size,  and  to  grow 
horseradish  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  root 
is  no  child's  play. 

It  wants  in  the  first  place  a  deep,  rich, 
moist  loam.  Some  black,  mucky  soils 
are  first  rate  for  the  purpose.  The  next 
thing  is  to  check  the  tendency  of  the 
root  to  branch  out  and  make  a_  lot  of 
straggling  oftshoots  of  pencil  thickness 
rather  than  one  thick  straight  root.  Top 
pruning  will  not  help  rnatters.  But  in 
loose  soils,  the  grower  may  remove 
some  of  the  soil  near  the  root  crown, 
and  with  a  knife  cut  around  the  main 
root  so  as  to  sever  the  newly  starting 
branches.  In  some  cases  the  sets  have 
been  planted  in  a  slanting  position 
so  as  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the 
main  root  near  the  surface,  and  make  it 
easier  to  work  around  it  for  the  purpose 
of  cuttirig  the  branches  oflf. 

Another  serious  problem  is  met  when 
one  desires  to  clear  a  rich  moist  loam 
from  horseradish.  Every  little  root  that 
is  left  is  bound  to  make  new  growth 
again.  By  keeping  constantly  at  it, 
plowing  and  replowing,  and  tearing  out 
the  roots,  and  finally  choking  the  horse- 
radish with  clover,  alfalfa,  vetch,  or 
even  grain  crops,  the  end  may  be  ac- 
complished. 

<5> 

Bluestone  for  Spraying 

From  "California  Fruitgrower"  I 
quote  the  following  paragraph,  appear- 
ing in  an  article  on  "Formula  for  Bor- 
deaux Mixture:" 

"Of  bluestone,  only  the  best  quality 
should  be  used.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  variation  in  bluestone,  as  it  contains 
always  more  or  less  iron  sulphate  or 
copperas,  but  this  is  readily  discernible, 
and  a  sample  that  contains  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  rust  color  copperas 
should  not  be  used." 

A  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  Van  Slyke, 
chemist  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  at  Geneva,  made  some  investi- 
gations in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
copper  sulphate  on'sale  in  the  East.  He 
found  no  adulteration  worth  mentioning. 
Pure  copper  sulphate  has  a  bright  blue 
color,  unless  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air  it  has  lost  some  of  its  water  of 
crystallization.  In  that  case  it  is  apt  to 
lose  its  crystal  form  and  assume  a  whit- 
ish, never  a  brownish,  color.  A  green, 
or  brown  (rust)  color  would  surely  point 
to  adulteration  with  the  cheaper  sulphate 
of  iron  or  green  copperas;  but  the  sim- 
ple loss  of  part  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization, as  shown  by  the  whitish  color 
and  disintegrated  from,  only  makes  the 
copper  sulphate  all  the  more  valuable. 
In  buying  it,  you  get  more  for  your 
money,  buying  less  water.  In  reality, 
the  danger  of  the  purchaser  who  knows 
what  he  is  about  getting  adulterated 
copper  sulphate  in  the  open  market  is 
quite  remote.  In  these  times,  however, 
when  this  chemical  is  a  necessary  equip- 
ment of  every  well-regulated  farm  and 
modern  garden,  we  must  become  fully 
acquainted  with  all  its  points  and 
characteristics,  so  there  will  be  absolute- 
ly no  chance  of  being  deceived  by 
adulterations. 


Fruit  Growing 


Kieffer  Pear 

THE  "Northwest  Pacific  Farmer" 
has  a  good  word  for  the  KiefJer 
pear.  We  extract  the  following: 
"If  a  pear  is  desired  which  can 
be  taken  direct  from  the  tree  and  eaten, 
of  course  the  KieflFer  is  not  the  one 
wanted.  It  must  be  kept  after  it  is 
picked  and  given  time  to  ripen  thor- 
oughly. It  then  has  a  flavor  which  is 
not  even  suggested  in  the  fruit  at  an 
earlier  stage.  It  will  not  keep  long  after 
becoming  ripe,  but  it  does  not  need 
to.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  pears 
will  soon  dispose  of  it.  The  Kieffer  has 
been  recommended  for  canning.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  disagree  may  learn 
something  from  the  reported  experience 
of  a  canning  company  in  Michigan.  The 
pear  crop  was  short,  except  Kieffers, 
and  they  were  plentiful.  Several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  these  were  purchased 
and  stored  until  ripe,  when  they  were 
canned.  The  result  was  a  product  of 
unusual  excellence. 

We  know  of  two  farmers  in  this  vi- 
cinity who  ripen  these  Kieffers  and  sell 
them  at  a  good  price  in  neighboring 
towns.  A  few  years  ago  a  Northern  man 
bought  a  farm  near  here.  Upon  the 
farm  there  were  a  goodly  number  of 
Kiefifer  pear  trees,  considered  of  no 
value.  In  the  same  neighborhood  were 
several  farmers  who  had  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  Kieffer  trees.  These 
farmers  cultivated  their  pear  orchards 
and  the  result  was  the  trees  blighted 
badly.  Our  Northern  man,  attaching 
no  value  to  the  trees,  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them,  permitting  the  grass 
and  weeds  to  grow  without  any  effort 
at  restraint  from  the  owner  of  thfe 
orchard. 

Now  note  the  result:  All  the  trees  of 
his  neighbors  who  plowed  their  or- 
chards were  badly  blighted,  and  the  fruit 
crop  practically  a  failure.  Mr.  North- 
ern Man,  however,  had  a  bountious 
crop.  He  was  of  a  thrifty  turn  and 
ripened  his  pears  in  a  room  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Result:  He 
sold  $500  worth  of  pears  the  first  year, 
peddling  in  wagon  from  town  to  town. 
He  repeated  above  for  several  years. 

I  have  had  some  practical  experience 
with  this  peac^  Probably  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  planted  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Kieffer  pear  trees.  I  cultivated  them 
carefully  until  they  reached  maturity 
Then  being  engaged  in  other  business 
in  town  (though  living  in  the  countrj') 
I  neglected  the  trees  and  left  them  to 
care  for  themselves.  For  two  years  ^hey 
bore  good  crops,  but  as  the  fruit  did 
not  ripen  on  the  trees,  and  the  fruit 
seemed  actually  worthless — we  consid- 
ered them  of  no  value.  The  third  year 
the  crop  was  heavy.  My  wife  thought 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  can  a  few  as 
an  experiment.  The  experiment  was 
encouraging.  She  then  made  proposi- 
tions to  sell  to  our  white  and  black - 
neighbors.  She  only  asked  50  to  60 
cents  a  bushel.  Result:  $50  to  $60  pin- 
money  for  my  wife.  Every  succeeding 
year  she  has  sold  from  $35  to  $60  worth 
of  pears,  the  purchasers  coming  for 
them.  These  buyers  used  them  for  can- 
ning. 

On  good  land,  a  vigorous  tree  will 
easily  produce  several  bushels  of  pears. 
A  reliable  commission  house  in  Bir- 
mingham, two  years  ago,  offered  me  50 
cents  a  bushel  for  one  car-load  or  half 
a  car-load,  f.  o.  b. 

As  the  trees  are  not  cultivated  often 
they  begin  to  bear  fruit;  as  they  are 
vigorous  in  growth  and  extremely 
hardy;  as  they  bear  abundant  crops  and 
rarely  fail  to  produce  good  crops — one 
can  readily  see  that  in  the  Kieffer  pear 
we  have  a  money  crop  not  to  be  de- 
spised. These  green,  tough  pears  are 
sold  for  canning  purposes.  Perhaps  if 
the  fruit  were  ripened  before  canning, 
as  suggested  by  the  article  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  the  results  would  be  more 
satisfactory;  but  canned  in  the  green 
state,  just  from  the  tree — the  purchasers 
are  satisfied. 

After  the  trees  reach  bearing  or  fruit- 
ing age,  cultivation  must  cease  or  else 
the  trees  will  blight.  At  least  that  is 
my  observation  and  experience.  Of 
course  blight,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, may  occur  even  when  the  trees  are 
not  cultivated,  but  not  usually  to  any 
serious  extent. 

The  Kieffer  is  a  tree  of  vigorous 
growth.  This  natural  tendency  to  vig- 
orous growth  must  be.  in  a  measure, 
arrested,  rather  than  encouraged.  This 
is  best  done  by  suspending  cultivation, 
leaving  the  soil  unplowed. 

Mississippi.    Edwin  Montgomery. 


Pruning  Peach  Trees 

Summer  Pruning — R.  M.,  Millers- 
burg,  Kentucky — During  June  of  the 
first  year  the  orchard  should  be  gone 
over,  and  the  sprouts  that  are  too  near 
the  ground  should  be  removed;  also 
head  in  all  shoots  that  are  growing  so 
rarnpantly  as  to  make  a  one-sided  tree. 
This  does  not  take  much  time,  and  will 
help  very  much  in  the  formation  of  a 
good  top. 

Later  Pruning — We  have  no  experi- 
mental evidence  as  to  the  best  system  of 
later  pruning  in  Kentucky,  but  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  probably  worth  a  trial, 
although  it  may  not  prove  to  be  the 
best  practise.  It  is  a  little  less  severe 
than  the  system  used  by  J.  H.  Hale,  in 
his  Georgia  and  Connecticut  orchards: 

Cut  out  crossed  and  undesirable 
branches.  Head  in  the  tree,  cutting  off 
about  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  the 
preceding  year's  growth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  over  the  tree  trying  tp 
cut  off  every  little  twig.  The  leaders 
are  the  ones  that  need  attention.  When 
heading  in  these  leaders,  it  is  best  to 
cut  them  off  to  a  side  branch  rather 
than  to  a  dormant  bud. 

Frequently  when  an  inexperienced 
man  practises  heading  in,  he  is  tempted 
to  shear  the  tree  all  over,  and  leave  it 
a  smooth,  oval  form.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  very  different  from  the 
method  described  above,  where  only  the 
leaders  are  cut  back  and  the  side  shoots 
thinned  so  as  to  leave  an  open  top. 

The  amount  of  heading  in  to  be  done 
should  vary  from  year  to  year,  accord- 
ing as  the  crop  promises  to  be  large  or 
small.  As  the  trees  get  older  less  head- 
ing in  is  usually  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  old  orchards  that  have 
long,  bare  limbs,  it  is  frequently  desir- 
able to  cut  these  entirely  off  and  form 
a  new  head.  A  part  of  the  limbs  may 
be  left  the  first  year,  so  that  while  the 
new  head  is  forming  there  will  still  be 
a  part  to  bear  fruit,  or,  if  there  is  no 
crop,  the  entire  tops  may  be  cut  back. 
If  possible,  there  should  be  some  small 
twigs  on  each  limb. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that  are 
claimed  for  trees  that  are  headed  in 
somewhat  are: 

The  fruit  is  easier  to  pick. 

The  trees  are  less  likely  to  break,  as 
the  fruit  is  not  borne  at  the  end  of  long, 
bare  limbs  that  act  as  levers. 

The  trees  are  easier  to  spray. 

This  pruning  thins  the  fruit. 

The  orchard  remains  thrifty  for  a 
longer  time. 

Time  to  Prune — The  best  time,  to 
prune  is  in  the  late  winter,  so  as  to 
have  the  brush  removed  before  the  trees 
are  sprayed.  So  far  as  the  tree  is  con- 
cerned, other  times  may  be  as  desirable, 
but  the  labor  question  makes  this  the 
time  to  get  the  work  done  before  spray- 
ing. Some  summer  pruning  may  be  of 
value,  but  this  has  been  little  practised 
in  New  Jersey. — Bulletin  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

California  Privet 

T.  G.,  Lonaconing,  Maryland — This 
is  often  grown  from  cuttings,  but  may 
also  be  grown  from  seed.  I  note  that 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co,,- of  New  York 
City,  offer  seed  of  it  at  eighty  cents  a 
pound. 

<S> 

Deadening  Trees  by  Inoculation 

J.  M.  G.,  Georgetown,  Kentucky — I 
have  never  heard  of  any  method  of 
deadening  trees  by  inoculation,  and  can 
conceive  of  no  satisfactory  way  of  doing 
this.  There  are  a  number  of  chemicals 
which  if  put  about  the  roots  of  trees 
would  kill  them,  but  the  cost  would  be 
more  than  that  of  grubbing  them  out  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  their  presence  in 
the  soil  would  be  more  or  less  hurtful 
to  it. 

<S> 

Kieffer  Pear  from  Cuttings 

D.  P.  D..  East  Falls  Church,  Virginia 
— ^The  Kieffer  pear  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  in  many  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  soil  is  rather  warm  during 
winter.  To  grow  them  in  this  way  they 
should  be  made  up  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  extreme  South  these  will  generally 
root  during  the  winter  if  planted  at  once 
in  the  open  ground.  Farther  north, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  the 
use  of  a  hotbed  in  order  to  get  good 
results.  The  wood  from  which  the  cut- 
tings are  made  should  be  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  firm  and  hard,  and  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  or  over  in  diameter. 


You  are  no  doubt  very  busy  just  now. 
but  we  trust  that  you  will  take  time  to 
read  the  advertisements  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  this  issue.  There  is  such  a 
big  variety  of  good  things  that  you  are 
sure  to  find  something  you  need. 
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HOW  TO  FERTILIZE. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  plants  need 
Food  as  much  as  cattle.  He  knows,  too, 
that  plants  cannot  get  all  the  Food  they 
need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  He  must 
supply  them  with  certain  Foods  himself, 
or  they  will  not  thrive  and  bear  their  full 
yield  of  fruit.  Exactly  as  he  supplies  hay 
and  oats  to  his  horse  so  he  must  supply 
Nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphate  to  his 
plants.  He  may  buy  these  in  the  open 
market  exactly  as  he  does  his  hay  or  his 
oats,  or  lie  can  buy  them  in  combination 
in  the  form  of  a  "complete  fertilizer." 
There  is  no  secret  value  in  the  complete 
fertilizer,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  three  ingredients  combined  and  sold  at 
a  higher  price.  Of  theThree  Nitrogen  is 
by  far  the  most  expensive  and  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  well  to  stop  and  think  before 
he  buys  it  in  this  combination  form. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
Ammoniate. 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form  in 
which  to  furnish  nitrogen  to  plants  is 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  the  rainless  region  of 
Chili  are  stored  away  vast  quantities  of 
Nitrogen  in  what  is  known  as-  Nitrate 
form — the  only  form  in  zcliich  Nitrogen 
can  be  utilised  by  a  plant.  The  Nitrogen 
which  exists  in  organic  matter,  that  is, 
roots,  stems,  dead  leaves,  weeds,  leather, 
dried  blood,  etc.,  and  also  Nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  Ammonia  salts,  must  first  be 
changed  to  Nitrate  before  it  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants  in  the  soil.  This  change 
is  dependent  upon  conditions  of  weather. 
If  the  season  is  backward  or  there  should 
be  a  prolonged  drouth  it  may  be  so  re- 
tarded as  to  deprive  the  plant  altogether 
of  Nitrate  Food  at  the  very  time  it  needs 
it  most ;  moreover,  some  of  these  materials 
in  the  form  of  Ammonia  salts  leave  acid 
residues  in  the  soil.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  entirely  independent  of 
weather  conditions  and  it  leaves  the  soil 
alkaline  and'  sweet.  It  is  immediately 
available  under  any  circumstances,  for  it 
is  readily  soluble,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants  is 
at  once  absorbed  by  them,  and  continues 
to  be  absorbed  until  used  up.  It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  from  this  that  the  utility  of  the 
various  forms  of  Nitrogen  ranges  from 
nothing  at  all,  when  conditions  of  temper- 
ature or  soil  prevent  Nitration,  to  100  per 
cent,  when  Nitration  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
More  than  this  the  process  of  transform- 
ing nitrogen,  as  it  exists,  for  instance,  in 
cotton  seed  meal,  dried  fish,  dried  blood, 
tankage,  etc.,  into  Nitrate  is  very  wastefulj 
much  valuable  Nitrogen  being  lost  in  the 
process.  Soil  experiments  have  shown 
that  100  pounds  of  Ammonia  in  these  or- 
ganic forms  have  only  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  the  manurial  value  of  100  pounds 
of  Ammonia  in  its  nitrated  form  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A  Great  Saving. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary that  farmers  should  continue  to 
Kirchase  their  Nitrogen  in  compound  form 
with  phosphate  and  potash,  when  they  can 
Brocure  it  much  cheaper,  and  ready  for  the 
Kants'  immediate  use,  in  the  form  of  Ni-. 
Irate  of  Soda.  Some  years  ago  the  New 
■ersey  Experiment  Station,  after  analyzing 
pS  different  "complete  fertilizers,"  found 
be  average  agricultural  value,  that  is  to 
fey,  the  market  price  of  the  various  con- 
Itituents,  to  be  $25.66  per  ton,  while  the 
Iverage  selling  price  was.  $34.23  per  ton. 
Jn  some  mstances  the  actual  value  of  the 
Tilant  food  was  as  low  as  $15.00  per  ton, 
|rhile  the  price  per  ton  was  $35.00.  The 
average  complete  fertilizer  costs  usually 
J5  per  cent  more  than  it  is  worth.  Avail- 
able Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Nitrate  of 
oda  costs  about  17  cents  per  pound.  It 
osts  from  20  to  30  cents  a  pound  in  so- 
alled   "complete    fertilizers,"  and  even 


then  is  often  in  a  form  which  is  not  avail- 
able as  food  for  the  plants,  for  it  must  be 
converted  into  Nitrate.  The  time  required 
to  do  this  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
years  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  and  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
material  used. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a  chance  to  derive  some  profit 
from  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  and  wise  buy- 
ing is  a  prerequisite  to  successful  use. 

How  It  Helps  Crops. 

If  a  very  young  pig  or  young  calf  does 
not  have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind 
of  food  when  it  is  young  it  becomes 
stunted  in  growth,  and  never  recovers 
from  it,  no  matter  how  judiciously  it  is 
afterwards  fed.  The  intelligent  cultivator 
has  learned  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
the  feeding  of  plants.  Nitrogen  is  the 
element  which  enters  most  largely  into  the 
building  up  of  the  plant  itself — its  root,  its 
stem  and  its  leaves.  Most  plants  need  to 
take  up  about  75  per  cent  of  their  total 
Nitrate  Nitrogen  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  cultivator  cannot  afford  to  over- 


The  highest  agricultural  authorities  have 
established  by  careful  experimentation  that 
100  pounds  per  acre  Nitrate  of  Soda  ap- 
plied to  crops  has  produced  the  IN- 
CREASED yields  tabulated  as  follows: 

Barley   400  lbs  of  grain. 

Corn   280  " 

Oats     400  •• 

Rye    300  " 

Wheat   300  " 

Potatoes  3,600  '•  Tubers. 

Hay  upwards  of  1,000  "   Barn  cured. 

Cotton   500  "  Seedcotton. 

Sugar  Beet  4,000  "  Tubers. 

Beets  4,900  " 

Sweet  potatoes  3,909  "  " 

Cabbages  6,100  Pounds. 

Carrots   7,800  Pounds. 

Onions  1.800  Pounds. 

Turnips   37  per  cent. 

Strawberries   200  quarts. 

Asparagus   100  bunches. 

Tomatoes   lOO^baskets. 

Celery   30  per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  plant  tonic,  and  an 
energizer;  it  is  not  a  stimulant  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

Phosphatic  and  Potassic  manures  should 
usually  be  applied  in  connection  with  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  at  the  rate  of  about  250 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  each.    We  do  not 


Ho  Nitratecf 
Soda  used 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
was  used  here 


CMant  Timothy  Crops 

An  average  increase  of  2775  pounds  per  acre  of  field-cured  hay  was  shown  in 
II  actual  tests  where  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  used.  Tests  were  made  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Missouri,  and  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

was  used  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  S2.55  to  $2.95  per  100  pounds.  Compare  increase 
with  cost  of  this  great  fertilizer.  Compare  fields  shown  in  above  actual  repro- 
duced photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  best  and  cheapest  ammoniate  with  which 
to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Kitrate  of  Soda  for  yon  to  try,  asking  only  that  you  use  according  to  oar 
directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  results,  we  ofif«r, 
as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees"  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for 
diflferent  crops.  Handsomely  bound,  327  pages.  Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  this  offer  ia 
necessarily  limited.  "Food  for  Plants,"  a  237-paee  book  of  useful  information.  will_  be  sent  free  to 
farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nauau,  NEW  YORK 


look  Nitrate,  and  thus  endanger  the 
chances  of  his  crops  which  must  have 
Nitrogen  in  a  form  the  plants  can 
use.  The  presence  of  Nitrate  at  the 
outset  enables  the  plant  to  get  its  food 
when  it  needs  it,  and  develops  a  vigorous 
growth  of  roots,  leaves  and  stems,  capable 
of  withstanding  the  first  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun  or  sudden  changes  of  the  temper- 
ature, disease  or  the  attacks  of  parasites. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  high  value  for 
EARLY  CROPS,  such  as  PEAS,  CORN, 
BEETS,  CABBAGE,  etc.,  where  rapid 
maturity  is  desirable.  It  is  a  special  help 
to  HAY,  GRAIN,  RYE,  WHEAT,  TIM- 
OTHY, ORCHARD  or  other  cereals  or 
grasses,  all  of  which  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  nitrogen  from  the  soil  just  when 
they  need  it.  It  is  a  great  specific  in  the 
production  of  SUGAR  BEETS,  POTA- 
TOES, COTTON  and  CANE. 

Small  friuts  such  as  BLACKBERRIES, 
CURRANTS,  RASPBERRIES  and 
GOOSEBERRIES,  which  need  a  steady 
even  growth  are  greatly  benefited  by  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  which  can  be  furnished  all 
ready  for  absorption  when  the  plants  re- 
quire it. 


recommend  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
alone  except  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
100  pounds  to  the  acre,  when  it  may  be 
used  without  other  fertilizers. 

How  to  Learn  About  It. 

The  Nitrate  mines  in  Chili  are  super- 
vised by  the  government  and  authentic  in- 
formation is  annually  circulated  about 
Nitrate  of  Soda  among  those  who  should 
profit  by  it.  For  this  purpose  the  Nitrate 
of  Soda  Propaganda  is  maintained.  Ad- 
vertisements have  been  placed  in  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  papers  and  offices  estab- 
lished at  John  Street  and  71  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  for  giving  out  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  actual  tests  made  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  as  to  its  uses. 

Results  on  Hay. 

For  three  years  samples  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  have  been  sent  to  farmers  to  exper- 
iment on  timothy.  In  each  case  two 
patches  were  marked  out  in  the  hay  field, 
side  by  side — each  about  20  feet  square, 
about  1-100  of  an  acre.  One  received  Ni- 
trate of  Soda,  equivalent  to  100  pounds 
per  acre,  the  other  had  none.    The  fol- 


lowing are  fair  samples  of  the  results  re- 
ported, giving  the  weight  of  cured  hay 
in  each  case: 

Horace  Field,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  60  lbs.  Plot  with 
Nitrate,  90  lbs. 

"Hay  was  well  made.  Nitrate  plot  ready 
to  cut  ten  days  earlier  than  plot  without 
Nitrate  and  the  growth  now  is  much  heavier 
on  the  Nitrate  plot." 

William  Norman,  Toledo,  O. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  36  lbs.  Plot  with 
62  lbs.    "This  is  what  I  call  dynamite  soda." 

E.  P.  Nance,  Oak  Level,  Ky. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  70  lbs.  Plot  with 
Nitrate,  104  lbs. 

Ole  O.  Hatledal,  Benson,  Minn. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  20  lbs.  With  Ni- 
trate, 52  lbs. 

"Plot  with  Nitrate  now  thick  with  grass 
again  and  will  produce  second  crop  of  hay. 
Plot  without  Nitrate  will  not  be  worth 
cutting  again." 

David  H.  Eppley,  Muskingum,  O. 

"Plot  without  Nitrate,  42 }4  lbs.;  with 
Nitrate,  78  lbs." 

"Am  much  pleased  and  only  wish  I  had 
used  it  on  my  whole  field." 

Herbert  J.  France,  Blairsville,  Penna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  63  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
118  lbs. 

"Hay  was  thoroughly  cured  when  weighed. 
Plot  with  Nitrate  kept  six  or  eight  inches 
ahead  all  summer." 

H.  E.  Happle,  Cocolamus,  Penna. 

Plot  without'  Nitrate,  28  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
53  lbs.    "Am  well  pleased  with  the  result." 

Alonzo  J.  Bryan,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  31  lbs.;  with  Nitrate, 
631/2  lbs.  "The  Nitrate  made  wonderful  re- 
sults." 

Chas.  J.  Groth,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  78  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
147  lbs.    "Cut  Nitrate  plot  twice." 

E.  B.  Strong,  Cauming,  Nova  Scotia. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  68  lbs. ;  plot  with 
Nitrate,  91  lbs.  "Much  pleased  with  results," 

Leonard  D.  Spicknall,  La  Belle,  Mo. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  44  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
69  lbs.  "I  consider  Nitrate  of  Soda  a  most 
valuable  producer  as  hay  seems  softer  and 
brighter  from  Nitrate  plot  than  from  the 
other." 

Wm.  Henderson,  Athens,  Penna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  34  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
60  lbs.    "It  was  a  fine  test." 

The  average  of  these  tests  show  an 
increase  of  2,775  pounds  of  field  cured  hay 
per  acre  with  the  use  of  100  pounds  Ni- 
trate of  Soda.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Nitrate  of  Soda  costs  $2.25  to  $2.75 
per  100  pounds  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
pays  to  use  it. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Nitrate 
Propaganda. 

Free  books,  bulletins  and  all  desired  in- 
formation are  promptly  forwarded  to 
farmers  interested.  Most  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  seen  Nitrate  of  Soda 
advertisements  and  thousands  have  written 
in  answer  to  them  for  free  books. 

No  Nitrate  is  sold  by  the  Nitrate 
Propaganda ;  it  is  maintained  sim- 
ply to  put  tlie  facts  clearly  and  ac^ 
curately  before  the  cultivators 
throughout  the  country  and  rapidly 
they  are  finding  out  that  Nitrate 
of  Soda  is  the  cheapest  and  by  far 
the  most  practical  form  of  supply- 
ing their  crops  with  Nitrogen.  It 
is  the  only  instantly  available 
Nitrogenous  Food  for  plants. 

Free  Information. 

To  a  limited  number  of  farmers  who 
want  to  know,  the  Propaganda,  in  addi- 
tion to  bulletins  from  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  giving  results  of  actual 
trials  with  Nitrate  of  Soda,  is  sending  a 
handsomely  illustrated  book,  "Food  for 
Plants,"  containing  over  230  pages  of  mat- 
ter, which  any  farmer  may  understand, 
and  which  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  farm  in  the  United  States. 

Farmers  who  may  not  care  to  make  any 
of  the  experiments,  who  would  like  to 
know  the  results  that  others  have  obtained 
or  who  desire  any  information  whatever 
concerning  Nitrate  of  Soda  should  write 
to  William  S.  Myers,  Director,  John 
Street  and  71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


January  1,  1907 


It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Speciat  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tonpeless  Disc  Harrow 


YouH  Save  in  time— Save  your  horses 
and  save  much  harder  work  for  yourself, 
it  I  you'll  simply  write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don't  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  withus.  Especially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 


No  weight  on  the  horses'  necks — no  bruises, 
gaUs  or  strainine  from  sharp  turns  orrotieta, 
hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning  and  alL  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


We  Allow  30  Days'  Field  Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  age  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.   Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Ton^e  Harrows.    Ours  is 

Tht  Lightist  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Markot 


It  rolls  smoothly  ever3rwhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 
We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 

But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
what  a  desirable  har- 
row  the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 

The  best  way  for  you 

to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  yonr- 
self  for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  otir 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  It 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  you 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

AH  you  need  to  do  is  to 
say  In  yjur  order  whea 
you  want  to  test  it.  Well 
ship  promptly. 
Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 
That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 
buUt  our  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows  are.    That,  too,  will  interest  yen. 
can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.  We 
  will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  deal. 

'  is  only  ^  we  advise  yon  to  send  in  your  order  ri^  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
'nnenfthr  m  to  make  deUverv  when  you  want  tt  Handsome  catalog  and  time 
,  ^  Q      ,  ^  prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.  Write  today. 

?^SS^'nuc\^^^  AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 
' instead  of  TongneX  ^^^^  Hastings  Street      Detroit,  Mich. 


Draw-Knives 

to 

Pocket-Knives 


Axes  or  Hatchets — Bits  or  Chisels — 
Saws  or  Planes — Hammers  or  Screw-drivers — 
all  tools — any  tool — so  long  as  you  want  the  very 
best  of  its  kind  may  be  found  among  the  famous 

Km  KUTfBR 

QUAUTY  TOOLS 

There  is  no  argument — no  question — they  are 
the  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  So  it  is 
with  any  other  tools  yt)u  can  mention  together 
with  Forks,  Rakes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  Garden 
Trowels,  Manure-hooks,  Grass-shears.  Any 
tool  for  shop,  home  or  field. 


Tool 
Book 
Free 


"The  Jlecollection  of  Quality  Semains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Regl5t«red. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY. 
St.  I.ouis  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


9MRPSIH  IP  HOURS 


BT0SEIU5.  If.  EI50  OF  THE  WOODS.  B»Tei  money  Kod 
bMkMhe.  S-'nd  (or  FREE  Ulus.  caUIogrjeBhowInc  latest  Improfe- 
■Mil  and  tertlmoolala  from  lhciii««ndii.  Flmt  order  K<-nrn  aecoev. 

PoldloiSawiagMacta.  Co.,  1586.  HsrrlsooSt.iCblcazo,  III. 

~  LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  pape  Catalog^ue 
free.  Special  Priee*  to  (>n»e" 
tcrl«BandChQreheft.  Address 
COILED  SPRINU  WTiCE  CO. 
Box  414,     Uiocheiiteri  lad. 


VETERINARY  COLRSE  AT  HOME. 

^1  Onn  yearBDtl  upwards  can  be  ro&dc  takinp  onr  Veteriofcry 
W  I  cUU  Courne  at  home  daring  flparttirrnf  ;tftu«ht  ineimplcit 
KngIlBh;Diploma  granted.  positlonB  otitolned  eorcesBdi)  eta- 
dentaicoet  In  reach  o/ all  :fiBti8  faction  (foarnntfjd  ;  part  icu  Ian 
free.  bNTARlO  VETERINARY  CORRESPOM- 
OENCE  SCHOOL.  Dept.1  7,  London, Canada. 

kloet  popular  poultry  book  ever  puhllehed.  82  .paM 
•of  pructical,  coimnon-scnse  "Chicken"  infonualion  iii 

mandy's  Poultry  school 

More  thnn  «  inlllion  bookx  diftrilmtc'l  in  a  year.  FREEI 
Mention  thlK  1XIIX.T.   GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

MONTltOf  S  M1';TAI.  slirNUI.KS 

make  llie  best  roof  for  farm  Imild- 
invs.  l  ire-proof  :  cUeap ;  lonK-lired 
MONTKOSs*  Vi).,    Cnnidcn,  N.  <f. 


COILED  SPBINB 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  helf^ht  of  the  fence. 
Horse-hlgh,  Bull-atronc,  P)C* 
tight.    Every  rod  gaaranteeo. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

EUid  sold  direct  to  farmer,  froiffht 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  It  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  tacts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Writ©  for  Ittoday.  Its  Free. 

KiTSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  271    MUNCIE.  INDIANA. 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

40  Oarlx)n  Spring  8t«el.  Ertro 
heavily  galvanized.  No  Agents. 
30  daye'  free  trial.  Farm  and 
Poultry  Fence,  Catalogue  No.  140. 
Also  40  Styles  Lawn  Fence,  Oata 
logoe  O,  Catalogue  Free,  Write 
for  one  or  both, 

THE   WARD    FENCE  CO. 

Box  401,  MABIOK,  rXPIAWj 

and  allexppnMA 
to  men  with  r\m 

 J»oultrjr  Bnd  Stook 

KemedrcilT"seod  fMr7onlrai-l:  we  mean  buninoHund  furnijh 

lll(>nDl  CniTC  Full  blood  from  the  orij.'In.il 
AnbUnA  bUAIOi  importation  front  Turkey.  Pairs 
and  Irlos  for  sale.      J.  A.  MOBEBLEY,  Winctaor.  IIU. 


GASH  SALARY 

to  Introduce  our  Ooaranlcea  fo 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


International  Live  Stock 
Exposition 

THE  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position of  1906  \vill  go  down  in 
history  with  a  record  for  several 
interesting    features.      First  the 
exhibits  have  been  incomparable. 

The  crowds  in  attendance,  day  and 
night,  have  exceeded  those  of  other 
years,  and  they  have  to  great  extent 
come  from  long  distances. 

There  has  been  a  much  larger  attend- 
ance of  young  men,  and  their  close 
attention  and  investigation  of  the  live- 
stock exhibits  shows  that  the  boys  have 
taken  a  great  notion  toward  animal 
husbandry.  There  has  also  been  a  very 
large  attendance  of  women,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  whom  have  examined  the  ex- 
hibits at  close  range  and  watched  the 
events  in  the  arena  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night. 

The  exposition  will  also  have  a  mark 
for  the  closeness  in  the  matter  of  judg- 
ing, that  is,  the  judges  in  many  in- 
stances practically  were  unable  to  say 
which  of  a  bunch  of  cattle  was  entitled 
to  the  blue  ribbon,  so  nearly  alike  did 
they  compare  in  every  feature.  This 
shows  the  high  degree  of  uniformity 
with  which  the  farmer  is  producing  a 
class  of  beef  and  butter  animals.  What 
is  said  of  the  cattle  tribe  is  true  of  the 
other  animals  of  the  show  in  the  matter 
of  expert  judging. 

And  most  of  the  glory  belongs  to  our 
own  people.  For  weeks  before  the  ex- 
position opened  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
Middle  West  that  King  Edward  VII. 
and  Lord  Rothschild  would  send  from 
their  stables  a  string  of  horses  that 
would  carry  away  American  blue  rib- 
bons. But  they  failed  utterly,  and  the 
first  prizes  were  taken  and  are  held  by 
the  breeders,  mostly  the  farmers  of  our 
own  land.  The  nearest  that  the  mother 
country  came  to  taking  away  any  hon- 
ors from  her  agricultural  children  was 
when  a  Canadian  herdsman.  Sir  George 
Drummond,  Beaconsfield,  Quebec,  who 
entered  three  pens  of  Southdowns,  cap- 
tured the  championships.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  was  awarded  first  in  the  walk, 
trot  and  canter  class,  the  victory  being 
won  by  the  horse  "Erin  Go  Bragh." 

Canada  also  got  a  trophy  in  the  stock 
judging  contest,  the  prize  being  won  by 
the  students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultur- 
al College  at  Guelph.  The  Iowa  college 
boys  took  second,  Ohio  third,  Kansas 
fourth,  Michigan  fifth,  and  Texas  sixth. 

Iowa  got  the  first  prize  for  judging 
horses,  Texas  second,  Ohio  third.  On- 
tario fourth,  Michigan  fifth,  and  Kansas 
sixth,  A.  H.  Hamer,  of  Ontario,  got 
first  for  individual  excellence,  J.  O.  Ol- 
sen,  of  Kansas,  second,  and  C.  C.  Nix- 
on, Ontario,  third. 

There  was  an  odd  division  of  honors 
over  the  award  for  the  fat  steer,  which 
was  an  eleven-months-old  Hereford, 
peerless  Wilton  39th's  Defender.  This 
calf  was  raised  by  H.  J.  Fluck,  Good- 
new,  111,  and  sold  to  Frajjk  Nave,  of 
Attica,  Indiana,  but  just  before  the  ex- 
position it  was  sold  to  the  Ames  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  The  honors  were 
therefore  divided  between  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Iowa  but  the  latter  got  the 
prize.  Since  the  award  was  made.  $1,- 
000  cash  has  been  offered  for  the  steer. 

Minnesota  agricultural  college  got  the 
first  Aberdeen-Angus  with  Black  Rock, 
two-year  and  under  class.  Ohio  State 
college  second,  Iowa  third.  Kansas, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  shared  in  some 
awards. 

For  two-year  and  under  Shorthorns. 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  first;  J.  D. 
Douglas  and  Son,  Flatrock,  Indiana, 
got  second,  and  Abram  Renick,  Win- 
chester, Kentucky,  third. 

Judging  car-loads  of  cattle  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  beef 
producers  of  the  Middle  West,  The 
sweepstakes  for  two-year-old  Angus 
steers  went  .to  Funk  Brothers,  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois.  One  of  the  judges 
said  the  exljibit  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen.  New  York  bid  this  beef 
away  from  Chicago  by  paying  $17  per 
hundredweight. 

At  the  feeding  cattle  show  J,  E.  B. 
Coleman,  of  Texas,  won  the  champion- 
ship for  a  load  of  Hereford  calves.  In 
the  championship  by  ages  the  prize  went 
to  Andrew  Norrell,  of  Walden,  Col- 
orado, who  won  on  a  carload  of  two- 
year-old  Hereford  feeders. 

The  exhibit  of  hogs  was  light  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  animals.  The 
fat  hog  weighed  600  pounds,  and  was 
too  fat  to  walk.  He  had  to  be  hauled 
to  a  slaughtering  plant  shortly  after  the 
award. 

Five  prizes  for  large  Yorkshires  went 


to  Thomas  H.  Canfield,  Lake  Park, 
Minnesota.  Seven  for  the  same  breed  of 
stock  were  awarded  to  Atkinson  and 
Stone,  Armstrong,  111. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  arena  was 
the  contest  for  prizes  for  teams  of  draft 
horses  hooked  to  wagons.  There  were 
pairs  and  fours-in-hand.  All  of  the 
entries  were  made  by  the  big  packing 
firms  of  Chicago,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger,  second 
to  Swift  and  Co,  and  third  to  the  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co.  The  farm- 
ers seertied  to  be  greatly  attracted  to 
this  exhibit  and  wonderful  showing  of 
strong  horses. 

Taking  all  of  the  exhibits  into  consid- 
eration, the  cattle  tribe  largely  led  all  of 
the  other  animals,  the  horses  being  a 
close  second,  and  sheep  third.  Illinois 
came  to  the  exposition  with  forty-nine 
exhibits,  big  and  little,  of  all  of  the  lead- 
ing breeds  of  beef  and  breeding  cattle. 
Iowa  was  next  with  nineteen,  Ohio 
seventeen,  Indiana  fifteen,  Wisconsin, 
seven.  Indiana  sent  the  largest  number 
of  exhibits  of  horses,  iiumbering  seven 
lots.  The  championship  for  Qydesdale 
stallions  was  won  by  Graham  Brothers, 
Claremont,  Ontario.  Graham,  Renfew  & 
Oo,  Bedford  Park,  Ontario,  won  the 
mare  championship  for  Lanark  Queen. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  live 
stock  exhibitions  have  the  farmers  and 
producers  had  a  busier  week.  Besides 
looking  over  the  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  breeds  on  their  choice,  they  have 
attended  some  twenty-eight  meetings  of 
one  kind  or  another,  or  a  part  of  them. 
One  of  the  leading  questions  that  a 
visitor  would  ask  an  attendant  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  cattle,  was  "How  do  you 
think  your  breed  of  cattle  would  do  in 
my  country?"  This  question  brought 
out  a  great  many  different  ideas  in  rais- 
ing certain  breeds  in  different  sections 
of  this  country.  Most  of  the  answers 
came  from  experienced  and  observing 
men  who  study  such  questions  as  close- 
ly as  a  law  student  reads  Blackstone. 
The  men  who  are  with  the  herds  every 
day  of  their  lives  were  the  particular 
class  of  people  who  seemed  to  give  the 
most  practical  information;  the  men 
who  feed,  water,  comb  and  brush  the 
sleek  sides  of  the  animals  they  were 
grooming  for  the  show.  Scores  of  these 
men  worked  while  they  talked,  and  a 
listener  generally  left  the  stall  with  in- 
formation that  was  worth  bearing  in 
mind. 

It  has  been  a  good-natured  crowd, 
practically  all  made  up  of  farm  folks, 
save  at  the  evening  entertainments, 
when  the  city  crowd  turned  out  to  see 
their  country  cousins.  There  were  times 
when  decisions  in  the  arena  were  de- 
layed for  an  hour  because  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  decide  between  two 
animals.  On  such  occasions,  the  on- 
lookers were  patient,  and  when  at  last 
the  blue  colOr  was  found  approaching 
one  or  the  other  of  the  animals,  there 
would  come  a  spontaneous  burst  that 
fairly  shook  the  roof.  The  onlookers 
away  back  from  the  ring  did  a  deal  of 
judging  on  their  own  hook,  and  from  a 
distance  they  would  venture  estimates  as 
to  the  weight  of  an  animal  and  the  out- 
come of  the  judges'  work. 

Illinois.  J.  L,  Gratf. 

<$► 

Tickle  Grass  Injures  Lambs 

A  farmer  near  Monroe  City,  Missou 
had  a  nice  lot  of  lambs  in  a  good  pa 
ture  where  there  was  plenty  of  water. 
He  congratulated  himself  on  having, 
such  a  splendid  place  for  them  in  th^ 
fall  of  the  year,  but  in  spite  of  their- 
auspicious  surroundings  the  lambs  be- 
gan to  decline  in  flesh  and  mope  about. 
The  farmer  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
reason,  as  they  did  not  have  any  dis- 
ease among  them.  Finally,  he  sent  for 
a  veterinarian,  and  even  he  was  power- 
less to  diagnose  the  case  for  a  time.  But 
one  of  the  lambs  which  was  in  the 
worst  condition  was  killed  and  skinned. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  tickle  grass 
had  penetrated  the  lamb's  body  from 
every  point.  The  inside  of  the  pelt  was 
rough  as  bristles.  The  grass  had  even 
penetrated  into  the  muscles  an  inch  or 
more.  In  other  instances  it  had  entered 
the  cavities  of  the  lamb's  body.  All  of 
the  flock  was  more  or  less  afflicted  by 
the  tickle  grass,  which  has  a  beard  re- 
sembling that  on  wheat  and  rye,  and 
when  once  fastened  to  the  wool  works 
itself  into  the  body  with  every  move  of 
the  Iamb.  It  will'  be  well  for  farmers 
who  put  their  lambs  on  fall  pasture  to 
take  precaution  that  the  field  is  rid  of 
tickle  grass. 

Missouri.  W.  D.  Neale. 
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$19.75 

Dundee  Cri 


SEPARATOR  FREE 

FOR  A  TWO  MONTHS'  TRIAL  I  I  I  b 
WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 
SEPARATOR;  2°"^'*;^ 

sixty  days,  and  if  you  are 
not  sure  you  have  received 
the  best  separator  in  the 
world,  the  trial  won't  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalosut  and 
learn  of  ihlS  GREAT  OFFER. 

buys  our  wonder- 
ful   1907  model 
Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  of  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  S40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  In 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee. Is  guaranteed  the 
'  best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
,'  colder  milk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  ol 
order:  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
^chine  in  the  market.    We  guar- 
antee it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
e  It,  and  wiualways  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
pirt  in  Ihe  years  ta  came,  promptly   and  on  a  few  day's  notice. 

RICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

UR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
e  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
els,     prices    lower    than    last    season.     If  you 

ve  more  tlian  one   cow.    ■write   us  a  letter  or  a 
stal  and  say,  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
talogue  and  all  your  new  ofTers."  and  our  great  1907 
"earn  separator  proposition   will  go  to  you  by  return 
uftil.  Iree  and  postpaid.    We  liave  two  big  cream  sep- 
iTator  factories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two 
noQths'  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much 
ESS  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you 
~ve)  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible, 
f  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free   Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchanee  them  for  your  choice  of 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,   which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  lelt,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
bandle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  band  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  pe  rf  e  c  1 1  y 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  Jn 
hard,  dr7.  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  'The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  yon  ean 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
■noney  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  ptice  J5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

ender  Plow  Co..i02Fictor7  St.,  st  cinr.  Kick. 


SureHatch 
Incubator 

It  has  the  highest  record  in  hatching 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  selling. 
Ten  years  on  the  market., 
Used  and  recommended 
by  more  poultry  raisers 
than  any  other  —  bar 
none. 

No  trouble  to  operate. 

Runs  itself.   Pays  for  it-   

self — with  one  hatch.  Guaranteed  five 
years. 

It  wni  hatch  chicks  for  you  £c(fer  and 
cheaper  than  bens.   If  not,  we  take  it  back. 

This  is  a  plain,  fair  and  square  offer— no 
monkey  business. 

Investigate  it.  Our  new  lOO-page  Sure 
Hatch  book  tells  all  about  it;  also  how  you 
can  do  better  with  your  poultry. 

We  send  it  FREE.    Write  for  it  today. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  66  Fremont,  Neb.;  or  Dept. .  66  Indiuiapofif,  Ind. 


FENCE  SSSS:^.' 

Made  of  Hl(h  Carbon  colled  wire.  Vfe 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 


factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  S7 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 


fence.  It'afrae.Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  . 

Box  1&       WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


Catalogue 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  eelf -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrst-clasB  hatchers  made. 
QEO.  II.  8TAHI4  Qalney,  UL 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

OorblgPoultry book  tells howtomakeit.  How'' 
to  breed,  feed  and  market  for  best  results.  100 
illustrations.     Describes  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.   TelU  how  to  Btarl 
»mall  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leadinL 

.  farietiea.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in- 

i  Cubators  and  brooders.    Mailed  for  4  cts. 

FF.F0¥«  BoxlO^.Bes  Aloinefl.Iowa 


HATGHINeTIME  IS  HERE! 

and  so  is  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

JU»  Metal.  Fire  Proof,  ConUnuouB  Hatcher.  SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  five  years  guarantee,  idjasted 
ready  to  ran  when  yon  get  it.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
•UCKEtE  INCUBATOR  C0.»  B«x  20.  SprlatlKM.  O. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Remedies  for  Stock  Diseases 

The  following  are  practical  remedies 
for  diseases  common  among  farm  stock. 

For  diarrhea  in  calves,  the  first  remedy 
should  be  a  dose  of  linseed  oil,  or  castor 
oil,  after  which  some  stimulant,  such  as 
brandy  or  port  wine,  should  be  given. 
Another  thing  found  good,  is  raw  eggs, 
ground  ginger  or  peppermint,  a  few 
ounces  of  starch  (cold),  or  a  spoonful  of 
chalk.  These  should  be  given  in  the  milk, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  boiled. 
The  drug  recommended  for  this  complaint 
is  half  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum. 

In  the  fall,  what  is  known  as  hoose, 
or  husk,  is  commonly  found  to  attack 
young  cattle.  The  principal  symptom  is 
coughing.  This  is  caused  by  little  worms 
getting  in  the  throats  of  the  animals, 
gathering  in  the  windpipe,  and  hence  the 
coughing.  Cattle  thus  affected  are  gener- 
ally found  on  damp  lowlands.  Such  lands 
should  be  well  salted  or  limed,  and  thor- 
oughly drained  and  reclaimed,  where  it  is 
possible.  Such  cattle,  by  their  coughing  up 
these  little  worms  on  the  grass,  help  to 
spread  the  disease.  The  best  remedy  to 
give  the  cattle  thus  affected  is,  first  to 
dose  them  with  turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 
Fumigation  can  be  very  effectually  car- 
ried out  by  collecting  all  the  diseased 
calves  into  a  shed,  which  should  be  light, 
and  then  get  a  quantity  of  burning  coals 
into  the  shed  and  throw  some  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  the  coals,  thus  raising  strong 
fumes  of  the  sulphur.  Continue  to  fumi- 
gate until  the  calves  cough  strongly. 

Very  often  we  find  worms  in  horses, 
and  when  such  are  present,  the  animal 
becomes  very  emaciated.  A  tonic  or  con- 
dition powder  is  good.  For  instance,  half 
a  dram  of  sulphate  of  iron,  two  drams 
of  powdered  gentian,  to  be  given  fast- 
ing every  morning  for  a  week.  Com- 
mon salt  is  also  good,  and  it  would  be 
well,  too,  for  rock  salt  to  be  placed  about. 
Cattle  should  never  be  without  salt.  Lim- 
ing and  salting  are  indispensable  to 
farming.  Such  obviates  the  presence  of 
fluke,  and  these  little  wretched  mites,  the 
red  worms. 

Dry  murrain  is  a  form  of  indigestion, 
and  is  attributable  to  several  causes,  such 
as  dry  feeding,  dry  grass  in  summer, 
over-driving,  red  water,  etc.  We  find 
this  to  occur  often  twice  a  year,  in  spring 
and  in  fall.  The  following  is  recom- 
mended: One  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
one  half  pound  of  common  salt,  one  ounce 


Care  of  Farm  Horses 

Horses  are  the  most  valuable  animals 
we  have  on  the  farm.  There  is  little 
work  on  the  farm  in  which  their  assist- 
ance is  not  required,  and  we  cannot  do  a 
better  thing  than  to  give  them  our  very 
best  care  at  all  times.  It  costs  no  more 
in  the  long  run  to  keep  horses  in  a 
healthy,  thriving  condition  than  it  does 
to  neglect  them.  The  farmer  who  neg- 
lects to  give  his  horses  the  care  and 
attention  they  justly  deserve  is  very  like- 
ly to  be  neglectful  in  other  farm  duties. 

During  winter  many  farmers  permit 
their  horses  to  run  down  in  flesh;  this 
could  easily  be  prevented  by  giving  them 
the  proper  care  and  attention.  I  have 
known  some  farmers  to  leave  their 
horses  in  the  barn  for  days  at  a  time 
without  exercise,  allowing  them  water 
not  more  than  once  a  day,  and  feeding 
them  at  irregular  intervals  on  full  feeds 
of  grain,  giving  no  hay  at  all.  Now, 
while  grain  is  the  main  feed  for  horses, 
if  they  are  fed  exclusively  on  it  without 
the  addition  of  some  kind  of  hay,  and 
without  sufficient  exercise,  they  are  very 
apt  to  "burn  out."  Their  digestion  is 
likely  to  become  impaired  and  they  will 
become  emaciated.  In  fact,  the  entire 
system  will  become  weakened,  and  they 
will  be  unable  to  perform  fast  work  or 
violent  exertion  as  they  should. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  allow  our 
horses  the  run  of  a  pasture  while  not  at 
work,  whether  there  is  available  feed  in 
it  or  not.  By  so  doing  they  are  given 
a  chance  to  obtain  sufficient  exercise, 
and  by  feeding  them  a  limited  amount 
of  good,  clean  hay  in  conjunction  with 
a  fair  maintenance  ration  of  grain,  they 
will  be  kept  in  an  excellent  condition. 

Those  required  to  work  steadily  must 
have  three  meals  regularly  each  day  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  good  working 
order.  Their  evening  meal  should  be  a 
full  meal,  as  they  are  then  at  rest  and 
able  to  digest  their  food  at  leisure.  At 
least  half  an  hour  should  elapse  after 
they  are  put  in  the  stable  before  they 
are  given  their  evening  meal.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  practise  regularity  in 
feeding,  as  the  horse  requires  food  at 
the  same  time  each  day,  and  if  we  dis- 
appoint him  by  a  failure  to  feed  him  at 
the  required  time  he  is  worried  thereby. 
Thus  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  of 
some  kind.  Too  much  food  at  a  meal 
or  too  long  abstinence  between  meals, 
tollowed  by  voracious  feeding,  is  very 


Any  lamp — no  matter  how 
good — is  handicapped  if  it 
hasn't  the  proper  chimney. 

My  business  is  manufactur- 
ing lamp-chimneys  that  fit 
perfectly — of  clean,  clear  glass 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

My  name — Macbeth — goes 
on  every  one. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it's  free. 

 Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


■ — T  
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iPoultryFence. 

Strongest,  best  on  the 
market.  Fences  poultry  " 
in,  stock  out,  ond  laets.  - 
Costs  lees  erected  than  . 
commonnetting,  because  ' 
it  requires  no  hoards  at 
top  or  bottom  and  eo  few 

foais— one  every  50  feet, 
ou  can't  afford  to  buy 
poultry  fence  without  in- 
vestigating Page.   Write  * 
for  descriptione, 

Paie  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Box  656,  Adrian.  M!cb. 


Our 
Pony 
Mill 


2,000 

To 
6,000 
Feet  a  Day  -■;-5;?;^^^ 


SAWMILLS 


From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var- 
iable friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers.  Lath  Mills,  Bhingle 
Uills,  Cut  off  and  Kip  Saws,  etc  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch'y  Co-» 

130Hop«  SI..  HackAHslown,  N.  J., 

602  Englnoerlna  BIdg.i  Now  York  Clly. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
"Crosby  pays  the  freight"  offer,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISUN  FVR  COMPANY. 
1J6  MiU  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  PRIZE  SADDLE  HORSES 


of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  jalap,  one  pound 
of  molasses  and  one  quart  of  water. 

In  case  of  red  water,  the  following  is  a 
good  remedy.  Give  one  dram  of  car- 
bolic acid,  one  quart  of  linseed  oil.  Milk 
fever  very  often  attacks  cows  in  high  con- 
dition. The  common  symptoms  are  stamp- 
ing the  feet  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
convulsions  set  in.  The  beast  lies  down; 
and  perhaps  remains  down.  As  we  know 
the  disease  is  in  the  udder,  the  medicine 
should  be  administered  through  the  teat 
into  the  udder  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  apply  a  little  iodide 
of  potassium,  to  be  squirted  into  the 
udder.  When  the  cow  has  recovered  give 
her  physic  composed  as  follows :  One 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  one  pound  of  mo- 
lasses, one  ounce  of  ginger  and  one  quart 
of  water  in  which  some  malt  has  b^n 
boiled.  This  should  be  given  about  five 
days  before  calving,  and,  as  a  cow  goes 
forty  weeks  and  five  days  in  calf,  the  dose 
may  safely  be  given  after  the  forty  weeks 
have  passed.  ^W-  R»  Gilbert. 


apt  to  bring  on  colic  and  indigestion. 
Good,  pure  water  is  essential,  and 
should  be  given  before  feeding. 

The  horse  prefers  salt  where  he  can 
get  at  it  at  will,  rather  than  have  it 
forced  upon  him  in  his  feed  at  irregular 
intervals.  Some  make  a  mistake  in  put- 
ting salt  in  the  horse's  trough  each  time 
they  feed  him.  The  best  way  to  provide 
salt  for  the  horse,  and  other  stock  as 
well,  is  to  place  a  small  box  for  that 
purpose  near  the  feed  trough. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  freely  use 
the  brush  and  curry-comb,  and  never 
neglect  to  give  the  horse's  legs  and  feet 
good  care  and  attention.  Even  careful 
grooming  of  the  extremities  will  amount 
to  little  if  horses  are  compelled  to  stand 
in  filthy  stables.  We  must  remember 
that  clean -Stable  floors  are  essential  to 
sound  feet  and  limbs  on  a"  horse;  and 
what  is  the  animal  good  for  without 
these?  There  are  very  few  horses  that 
have  sufficient  care  given  to  their  legs 
and  feet. 

Ulinois.  Wm.  H.  Underwood. 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force  feed,  nerer 
choke.  Die  2o  percent  leee  power  than 
%aj  othera.  Eapcciallj  adapted  for 
g&soline  en^nes.    Four  slzea 

149  N.  Lime  St.    Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO., 


ABSO 


RBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  BTvollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunchea,  Cure  Boil8. 
Fistula,  or  any  oobeaJthy  sore  quick* 
ly;  pleasant    to  nee;  does  not 
bllgter  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
V\  borse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.   Book  7-C  free. 

A  BSORBINE,  JR. ,  for  mankind, 
J$1.00  per  bottle.   Cures  Varicose 

 fVeine,    Varicocele  Hydrocele, 

Strains,  Braises,  stops  Fain  and  Inflammation. 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Monmonth  St.,  Springfield,  JIass. 

MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ""iilioV- 

from  a  given  amount  of  apples  with  one  of  oar 
presses  tban  with  any  other,  and  the  juice 
will  be  purer,  better- keeping,  and  bring 
higher  prices. 

HYDRAULIC  It^ihs 

are  mo oey- makers.  Various  eizea.  25  to  300 
barrels  per  day.  Abo  Steam  Evaporators, 
Gasoline  Enginea,  etc.    Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYORHULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

1  Main  St..  Ml.  Bilead.  Ohio  

NEWTON'S  Huvt  urn  Cough  Gu>e 
«  vemmtsr  srEctrie. 

H  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
.!30  will  cure  Jfeai  es.  SIM  per 
^J^'^^can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The.NeTrloDReined7Co.,Toledo,0. 

lEARM  VETERINARY  DENTISTRY 

ft  B  d  ft2AA A  ^  yc^r.  We  teach  yoa  at  home  in 
make  •V^"""  three  mootbs  of  your  epare  time 
by  illaatrated  lectnree  and  grant  diploma  with  degree. 

Particoiars  Free.  Detroit  Veterinary  Dental 
GoUeae.  Detroit.  Midi*  — 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


January  1,  1907 


An 
Open 
Secret 


It  is  an  open  secret  among  poultry 
raisers  who  hare  been  enccessful  tiat 
food  is  not  all  tliat  makes  hens  lay.  Often- 
times even  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
proper  {eedlng  will  not  produce  eggs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Such  a  condition  is  Invariably 
due  to  digestive  difficulties  and  sometimes  disease. 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  meets  this  condition. 
It  is  a  tonic,  Increasing  the  powers  of  digestion,  sup- 
plying Iron  for  the  blood,  cleansing  the  liver,  arousing 
the  egg-producing  organs,  reddening  the  comb  and 
biishteniDg  tlie  feathers. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  In  addition  to  Increasing  egg 
production  it  cures  and  prevents  poultry  diseases.  Besides  being  a  tonic 
it  has  a  special  property  peculiar  to  itself— that  of  destroying 
Infection, the  Bourceofsomany  poultry  diseases.  Itbeaisthe 
Indorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  for  abou  t  thirty  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a 
written  euarantee 

ll-SIb..25<!  rl 
mall  or  express  40c)  ^jd  extreme 

6  lbs.  60c  <  unrt 

181bs.*l.a5  j  "est ana 

S51b8.paU«8.50  LSouth. 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr. 
Hess  4S-pa«e  Poul- 
try Book,  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Inatamt  I<oase  Killer  Kllla  Zile«> 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  25  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Eacine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu- 
batoi;  Don't  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
lUdne  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  96.  Racine,  Wla. 

WaiehoBses:  Bufialo,  Detroit.  Kansas  Citjr,  St.  Paul, 


OTS  or  EGGS 

>  If  yoo  feed  greeo  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain. 
Egjg^  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous, 
broilers  earlier,  fowls  hearier,  pro&ts  larger. 

Mann's        Bone  Gutter 

makes  bone  cottliig  simple,  easy  and  r^ld. 
Cots ■]! booe  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Nerer  clegs, 
f  O  Days  Fre*  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don't  buy  a 
cutter -wiUumt  first  trying  it.  Catlgfree. 

F.W.  MaiinCo,    Box  32.   MMord.  Matt. 

240-EGG  cm 

IMGUBATOR  VIU 

120  Incubator 
60  Egg  Incubator 
lOO  Cluck  Outdoor  Brooder 
lOO  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  fi.Ot 
Why  p»y  doable  th»»»  pHees  for 
macBines  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers  sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  S.ndferfree  book 
gtving  fijll  particulars.  We  save  you  monev  and  guarantee  satis- 
liction.   R.IIUM  lacabator  Co.,  Box  870i  Froeport,  Ilk 

LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCEtSniL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFOl  BROODERS. 

The  only  machines  that  rivalthe  motfacf 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Booklet.  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c.    50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  lOc 
OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
e  I  S.eoBa  Slr..t   P..  MbIpoo.  ly* 


AMERICAN 

INCUBATOR 

SPECIAL  til. CO 

PRICES  j    JO  ,  g  oo 

Brooders  too  low  to  price  here.  Iroa 
boancL  Person&l  etiarantee  of  their  soperiorlty.  All 
about  the  best  Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  and 
Poultry  Supplies,  with  prices.  In  oar  free  bool£. 
Amarlean  lncub»tor  C,  Bo«  117,  Fr.«per<,  lllloala, 


240-EGG 

ncubafor 


120  Egg  Slz»,  S0.OO 
60  Egg  SIzOt  S7.60 

Brooders  equally  low,  Notchcaip 
machines  but  the  {amous**ld*al'* 

— fniaranteed  to  be  the  surest  aod  easiest  ever  made,   

VS'S  ^  J.W.  Miller  Co.,  Box   31,  Frecport.  ni.  | 


Globe  Incubators 

hatch  ei;g8  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Incnhatora, 
Brooders  and  Pouliry  Supplies  free, 
Ct  Oa  •hoemaker  A.  Oo. ,  b«i  72i,  rreeport,  m. 

UJllfC  A  I  nnif  AT  THE'vyORro-VaVsT 

nilli.  n  LUlin   poultrv  journal. 

Oar  Beautiful  Xm&t  If  amber  cont*  i  n  i  nr  3  ert«r  pict»n» 
from  Burgeu'  masterpiece*  in  oil.  eartiot  SI.NS.  aod 
book  plana  for  PaaMn  Haam,  all  for  U  cnh.  U  a  wUl 
tell  you  How  to  Make  Pooltry  Pay.  Ad  lresl 
MLUD  PWN.m  JMMIIL,  a  Cart  (M-l-  ladiaupelir,  Ia4 


TtelOO-egg  Hatctiing  Wonder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tanfc  double- jacketed  heater  and 
our  Victor  Re^lator.  The  lamp  has  a  big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  double  glass  in  door  contains  moTable 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  is  86 
Inches  long,  21  inches  wide  andl*  inches  higli.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantially  built  incubator,  with  its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
3ackete<i  heater,  modern  lamp  and  automatic  regula- 
tor, the  t7.90  price  includes  a  thermometer,  funnel 
and  book  of  instructicms,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  incubator,  all  delivered  at  any  rail- 
roa4  station  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

If  the  Brooder  is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  is  only  611.50  delivered  anywhere  inU.  8, 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  price  of  the  Incubator  de- 
livered west  of  the  Rockies  is  (9.90  and  the  incubator 
and  Brooder  together  tli.75. 

These  prices  are  delivered  at  jonr  railroad  station,  not  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  F.o.  b.  fkctory  means  that  yoa  may  have  to  pv^arts^ 
from  the  factory  to  iheir  station. 

Better  write  us  today;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  Money  returned  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. 

If  you  want  a  larger  machine  write  for  our  80-page 
"  Victor  Book,"  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
giving  Information  about_the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  tells  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  V\'e  start  with  the  egg  and  give  pointers 
that  mean  increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market.  How  to  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  in  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Practical  hints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  Incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  want  you  to  b  ave  the  book  and  will  gl«d  ly  send  It  to  yon 
fre^  if  TOO  will  send  in  the  coupon  b«Iow,  or  send  ns  a  postal 
card  asking  for  it  if  voa  don't  want  to  cot  the  paper. 

GEO.  ERTELC6.,Quincy,lll.  Established  1867. 


GEO.  KRTEL  CO..  Qolncy,  111.:        12  * 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FBEE. 


Name... 


Postofflce  . 


BoDte  No. 


...Co  State. 


I^ake  Vourf 
Hen^  Pavi 

Blner  Pr«Au  by  R«ttlQC  BlgsR  HatebM  ^  ki 
and  batch  ChlefcstbfttUr*.  S«fUMn.M«iU  ■ 
M  expert*,  do  thlt  vltb  the  l^tt*t  PsttMn  HI 

CYPHERS 


Itb  the  LatMt  PftltMn 
Incubftton 
and  Brood«r7 


vitb  their  P&«mt*j 
Iciprtjresient*  pc«s*M*4  by  Do  oihm.  »>  d*y»'  fre*  trlftl  with  Mcoey 
it«ek  Ouanuiiy.     0«tS44  mc*  OuMe  t»  Pooltfr  Pndt  FB££toyo«. 
CTPUEK8  JKOUBATOR  CO>IPa:*T.  BUFPALO, 
1T*w  Totk,  Boftm,  CMe«(o,  Oaklacd.  CaUteala,  Ea&M  CUj. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 


Think  of  It!   Onr  "Sliver  Jn- 
bllee!"    Why  take  chance«Ti 
Boy  a  Reliable  and  be  snre. 
BeantlfQl  Silver  Jabilee  Cata- 1 
lo^free.  Write  today.  Reliablol  „ 
laonbator  *  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-41Sni]ieT,  ID. 


GREIDER'SFINE  CATALOGUE  1907 

t'*:!-  nl  -Hit  pu  f<-t'r'_'d  p<'ultr\  nnd  rie«rriHfl«  fcDd 
itlN-ttraie^  60  % ^ri'-'tir^.  10  beaatlfol  natural  color 
plaWs.  GtTTs  re3fl<^nut>li-  prioM  tor  stock  and  «|^a  ;  how 
to  car«  di»ea«cs.  kill  lic«,  irmVr  money.  ThU  viUu»hUi 
Look  OQl)  lu  cU.   B.  H.  GREIDEB.  BHEEMS,  PA. 


Poultry  Raising 


Sitters  and  Hatches 

DrsrsG  very  cold  weather  many 
hatches  fail  because  of  the  lack 
of  warmth  in  the  nests,  the  in- 
terference of  other  hens  with 
the  sitters,  and  from  exposure  of  the 
eggs  to  a  temperature  below  freezing-. 
It  will  be  an  advantage,  if  two  hens 
begin  sitting  about  the  same  time,  to 
give  only  ten  eggs  instead  of  thirteen 
to  each.  They  vrtU,  probably,  bring  off 
more  chicks  than  from  a  larg-er  num- 
ber of  eggs.  During'  the  cold  season 
all  the  heat  to  the  eggs  must  come 
from  the  body  of  the  hen,  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  eggs  the  greater 
her  task  of  applying  warmth.  Some- 
times, if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and 
the  hen  comes  off  to  feed,  she  g-oes 
back  to  her  nest  to  settle  her  body  on 
eggs  so  cold  as  to  torture  her,  and  it 
is  quite  an  affliction  at  times.  If  she 
is  compelled  to  keep  a  larg^  number 
of  eggs  warm  she  may  fail,  and  as  each 
egg  is  exposed  during-  a  portion  of  the 
period  of  incubation,  it  may  happen 
that  all  of  them  "svill  be  injured^  but 
with  a  srdaller  number  she'  may  be  able 
to  keep  them  at  an  even  and  somewhat 
regular  temperature,  bringing  off  a 
fair  proportion  of  chicks. 

Feeding  Oats 

Oats  provide  an  excellent  addition 
to-  the  list  of  grains,  the  benefits  de- 
rived depending  upon  their  quality. 
Only  the  best  and  heaviest  oats  should 
be  used  for  th«  hens.  Those  who  have 
tried  the  plan  claim  that  g-ood  Jesuits 
are  derived  when  oats  and  .wheat  are 
soaked  for  a  few  days,  then  removed 
from  the  water,  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
and  a  damp  cloth  placed  over  the  mess, 
so  as  to  cause  the  grains  to  sprout. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  soaking  grain 
except  to  have  it  sprout.  This  affords 
a  variety,  as  the  sprouted  grains  un- 
dergo a  chemical  change  of  composi- 
tion. Another  excellent  method  of 
sprouting  the  grain  is  to  mix  it  with 
earth  in  a  box,  pour  boiling  water  over 
it,  keep  the  box  in  a  dark,  warm  place, 
occasionally  adding  a  little  warm 
water;  but  the  mass  must  not  be  made 
too  wet.  It  may  be  fed  to  the  fowls 
by  throwing  a  shovelful  to  them  to 
pick  over. 

The  Breeds  that  Pay 

The  breeds  that  pay  are  those  that 
are  adapted  to  the  conditions  existing 
on  each  particular  farm.  Some  farmers 
are  ready  to  proclaim  in  favor  of  their 
favorite  breeds,  but  each  breed  has  its 
hosts  of  admirers.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  revenue  it  must  be  done 
vdth  birds  that  will  give  a  return  for 
the  food  used.  The  ordinary  barnyard 
fowl  is  not  suitable  for  enterprising 
farmers.  It  does  not  pay  for  itself,  and 
is  an  expense.  As  some  farmers  are  try- 
ing to  get  on  a  more  solid  foundation, 
the  best  way  to  recuperate,  if  the  flocks 
are  to  assist,  is  to  begin  -^vith  some- 
thing that  will  be  serviceable.  The 
common  fowls  seldom  prove  remunera- 
tive, and  the  best  poultry  are  the  pure 
breeds,  as  they  will  give  more  eggs  and 
meat  than  can  be  obtained  from  fowls 
that  are  of  all  kinds  and  colors.  It  is 
known  that  with  live  stock  (including 
cattle,  swine,  horses,  sheep  and  poul- 
try), the  largest  returns  come  from 
those  individuals  which  are  known  to 
be  well  bred,  and  which  represent 
families  or  strains  that  have  demon- 
strated their  superiority. 

Kerosene  Emulsioa 

The  efficiency  of  kerosene  emulsion 
depends  on  how  it  is  made.  It  is  ex- 
cellent at  this  season  for  destroying 
lice  in  poultry-houses.  The  most  im- 
portant part  is  the  agitation  of  the 
materials.  Simply  stirring  the  mix- 
ture will  not  answer.  Violent  agita- 
tion by  pumping  the  liquid  back  into 
itself  is  necessary.  Use  soft  water, 
and  avoid  water  containing  lime;  also 
use  plenty  of  soap.  An  excellent 
method  is  to  shave  half  a  pound  of 
soap,  and  add  to  it  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Let  the  water  boil  tmtil  the 
soap  is  dissolved,  and  then  remove  the 
vessel  from  tjie  fire.  Next  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  and  a  gill  of  crude 
carbolic  ncid  while  the  water  is  hot, 
and  briskly  agitate  tmtil  the  result  is 
a  substance  having  the  appearance  of 
rich  cream.   It  requires  about  ten  min- 


utes to  agitate  the  mixture,  as  no  free 
kerosene  should  be  noticed.  When  cold, 
add  20  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  spray 
with  a  nozzle.  The  carbolic  acid  is  not 
included  in  the  usual  formula,  but  it 
will  be  found  of  advantage.  Use  the 
crude  acid  (not  the  refined),  which  is 
a  cheap  substance.  Kerosene  and  car- 
bolic acid  -svill  not  mix  with  water,  but 
both  substances  form  an  emiilsion  with^'*^ 
strong  soapsuds.  ' 

Quality  in  Remedies 

Insect  powder  is  frequently  recom- 
mended for  destroying-  lice,  and  it  i^'^ 
a  valuable  aid  to  poultrymen  when'', 
fresh,  but  when  allowed  to  get  stale  it 
does  not  do  the  work.  Insect  powder 
that  has  been  on  hand  for  several 
months  may  not  now  be  efficient.  The 
fresh  article  should  be  dusted  in  all  the 
corners,  and  sometimes  a  little  under 
the  wings  of  the  older  birds  will  do 
much  g-ood.  However,  before  it  is  used 
in  the  houses,  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly renovated  and  whitewashed,  if 
possible.  It  is  always  in  order  to  reno- 
vate a  chicken-house  and  whitewash  it. 
and  then  thoroughly  dust  with  insect 
powder  every  portion  of  the  house,  in- 
cluding the  nests.  Apply  the  powder 
after  the  house  is  dry,  but  before  buy- 
ing be  sure  that  your  dealer  supplies 
you  with  the  fresh  article. 

Millet  Seed 

IMillet  seed  is  useful  food  for  hens, 
as  it  is  not  only  nourishing,  but  in- 
duces scratching,  the  small  size  of  the 
seeds  compelling  the  hens  to  search 
for  them.  They  are  usually  scattered 
over  a  wide  surface,  and  are  never  fed 
in  troughs.  Farmers  can  easily  grow 
their  own  seed,  and  by  feeding  it  to 
the  hens  a  good  home  market  is  ready, 
as  the  use  of  such  seed  for  that  pur-  ' 
pose  increases  the  number  of  eggs  and ' 
enables  the  farmer  to  get  a  g-ood  price  ' 
for  his  seed  by  keeping  a  large,  number 
of  hens.  The  yield  is  about  twenty  ' 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  can  be'  ' 
grovm  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil.  Mil- 
let is  considered  one  of  the  best  crops 
for  poultrymen.  One  may  thresh  or 
flail  out  the  seed  if  preferred,  but  such 
practise  is  laborious.  The  best  plan  is 
to  allow  the  seeds  to  thoroughly  ripen 
and  become  hard  and  dry  before  cut- 
ting the  millet.  It  is  stored  under  cover 
and  an  armful  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  poultry-house.  The  fowls  will  not 
use  it  as  litter  to  scratch  in,  but  will 
flnd  every  seed.  The  seeds  are  highly 
relished  and  served  as  a  variety.  Hun- 
garian grass  or  the  ordinary  common 
millet  will  answer. 

The  Early  Pullets 

^Vllat  is  meant  by  early  pullets  is  the 
hatching  of  chicks  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  so  as  to  allow  the  pullets  the 
spring  months  for  growth,  as  well  as  to 
have  them  mature  before  October  or 
November  of.  the  same  year.  January 
is  early  enough,  but  such  breeds  as 
Cochins,  Brahmas.  Langshans,  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the. 
breeds  that  should  be  selected  for  early 
hatching,  as  they  are  large  in  size,  and 
do  not  reach  maturity  as  soon  as  the 
pullets  of  some  other  breeds.  Usually 
the  rule  is  to  put  eggs  under  hens  in 
January,  and  as  it  requires  three  weeks 
for  eggs  to  hatch,  the  chicks  will  come 
out  about  the  first  of  February. 

One  of  the  objections  to  hatching 
Brahmas,  W3'andottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  or  Langshans  in  Febrnary  is 
that  they  may  begin  to  molt  in  the  late 
fall,  which  sometimes  happens,  but  late 
molting  is  the  exception  in  such  case?/ 
March  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  fo' 
hatching  early  pullets  of  the  large 
breeds,  as  the  spring  weather  condi- 
tions are  then  favorable  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  they  need  not  be  kept  in  con- 
finement very  long.  April  is  an  excellent 
month  for  hatching  pullets  of  the  small- 
er breeds,  while  May  is  sufficiently  late 
for  any  kind  of  fowls  if  pullets  are  to 
be  retained  for  service  as  layers  the 
succeeding  year,  though  it  is  better  to 
hatch  all  pullets  not  later  than  April, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  arising  from 
lice  during  the  warm  summer  mon 
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PARIS  is  the  great  pleasure  capital 
of  the  world.  It  thrives  on  its 
reputation  for  entertainment, 
even  as  Berlin  flourishes  on  ac- 
count of  its  musical  atmosphere,  or 
IJome  for  its  treasures  of  art.  Every- 
body sees  the  sights  at  least  once  when 
they  go  to  gay  "Paree."  One  might  as 
well  go  to  Niagara  without  looking  at 
the  falls,  or  to  Washington  without 
seeing  the  AVhite  House,  as  to  visit  the 
world's  great  capital  of  folly  without 
seeing  some  of  its  night  life. 

l^leasure  seekers  go  to  Paris  because 
the  French  people  are  famed  for  know- 
ing how  to  amuse  themselves,  and  for 
their  willingness  to  provide  entertain- 
ment for  others.  Generation  after 
generation  of  Parisians  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  a  beautiful  city. 
Instead  of  allowing  politicians  to  par- 
cel out  the  places  in  the  administration 
as  a  matter  of  patronage,  offices  are 
given  to  the  most  skilled  graduate^ 
fr6m  the  technical  schools,  who  try  to 
leave  a  name  for  themselves  by  the 
work  they  do.  And  Paris  fairly  shines 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts.  On  every 
Land  you  will  see  flowers,  fountains, 
ornamental  bridges,  towers  and  gar- 
'ens.  Even  the  trees  along  the  streets 
re  giiarded  as  carefully  and  cared  for 
B  jealously  as  if  they  were  ,  in  a  mil- 
onaire's  garden. 

The  ordinary,  everyday  Parisian 
rowd  has  all  the  color  and  perfume 
nd  variety  of  a  masquerade.  As  you 
ok  at  the  people  going  in  and  out  of 
he  theaters,  cafes  and  shops,  and  jost- 
"ng  each  other  on  the  walks,  it  seems 
bat  it  might  be  the  ensemble  of  a 
eat  play.  The  surroundings  are  so 
eautiful  that  it  requires  no  great 
tretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe 
at  you  are  beholding  a  scene  from 
a  gigantic  extravaganza,  the  stage  set 
to  represent  an  idyllic  summer  garden, 
peopled  with  the  swarming  hosts  of 
folly.  It  would  seem  that  the  very 
stones  of  the  pavements  would  be  worn 
out  from  the  endless  tramp  and  shuffle 
of  the  throngs. 

Last  year  more  than  fifty  thousand 
Americans  visited  Paris,  and  they  were 
welcome  guests,  because  our  people 
spend  more  money  than  those  of  any 
other  nationality.  The  particulars  of 
some  of  the  expensive  banquets  that 
are  given  are  most  interesting.  For 
instance,  when  the  Spanish  Infanta 
Eulala  gave  a  dinner  at  a  fashionable 
hotel  for  fourteen  Americans,  includ- 
ing Pierpont  Morgan,  the  bill 
amounted  to  $6,000.  It  was  in  mid- 
winter, and  asparagus  cost  eight 
dollars  a  plate,  and  strawberries  ten 
dollars  a  portion.  The  fame  of  the 
French  cook  has  done  much  to  adver- 
tise Paris  and  make  it  a  mecca  for 
pleasure  seekers. 

The  Parisians,  are  organized  to  take 
care  of  their  guests,  no  matter  where 
they  are  from.  When  I  was  in  Paris 
the  London  County  Council  came  there 
in  a  body  to  promote  the  entente 
cordiale  between  England  and  France, 
and  every  hour  of  their  time  was  ar- 
ranged for.  Every  detail  tha|;  would 
add  to  their  com- 
fort or  safeguard 
their  well-being  was 
looked  after.  These 
precautions  went  so 
far  that  the  street 
in  front  of  the  hotel 
where  they  were 
stopping,  as  well  as 
the  lobby  of  the 
building,  were  grav- 
eled so  there  should 
be  no  accidents 
from  entering  or 
lea.ving  their  car- 
riages. This  is  the 
way  the  French  au- 
thorities aim  to 
look  after  all  not- 
able outsiders  who 
eojne  to  their  coun- 
try for  pleasure. 

One  of  the  great- 
est attractions  in 
France  is  the  fine 
system  of  roads  and 
the  possibilities  for 
automobiling.  The 
French  people  have 
always  been  good 
road  builders,  and 
they  were  quick  to 
realize  the  fact  that 
a  smooth,  even  road- 
bed would  greatly 
facilitate  the  opera- 
tions .  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  preserve 
it  from  damage. 
Consequently,  they 
have  elaborated  up- 
on the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  roads  inaug- 
urated by  Napoleon. 
Instead  of  dividing 
their   country  into 
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forty-five  or  fifty  independent  states, 
each  with  a  separate  law  like  ours,  a 
national  organization  was  perfected, 
and  a  common  law  made  for  all. 

An  automobilist  who  desired  to  trav- 
erse the  United  States,  if  our  roads 
were  good  enough  to  make  a  trip  pos- 
sible, would  have  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  various  laws  of  all  the  states 
and  territories,  and  his  machine  would 
be  literally  plastered  with  the  numbers 
of  the  various  licenses  he  would  have 
to  obtain. 

In  France  the  Association  Generale 
Automobile,  and  the  Aiitomobile  Club 
of  France,  have  smoothed  the  way  for 


other.  For  instance,  if  the  authorities 
in  a  certain  locality  are  disposed  to  be 
discriminating,  or  the  merchants  ex- 
orbitant in  their  charges  for  supplies, 
the  fact  is  made  known  to  other  auto- 
mobilists  by  scattering  colored  confetti 
along  the  roadside.  A  regrular  code  has 
been  formed  which  no  one  but  the 
motor  tourist  can  understand. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  pleasant 
day  during  the  summer  there  are  at 
least  forty  thousand  visiting  automo- 
bilists  moving  across  France  in  one  di- 
rection or  another.  It  is  claimed  that 
at  least  one  third  of  these  are  Ameri- 
cans who  would  not  take  their  outing 
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tourists  by  authorizing  a  sj^stem  of 
sigTial  boards,  which  have  been  erected 
along  every  road  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. These  "touring  directions"  include 
information  about  the  character  of  the 
roads,  and  the  directions  to  take  in 
order   to    reach    certain  destinations. 

The  location  of  hills  is  indicated  in 
advance  so  that  the  chauffeur  may  be 
on  the  lookout  for  them.  The  admir- 
able foresight  of  the  French  people  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  their  code  of 
signals  for  automobilists  is  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  readily  understood 
by  even  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  French  language. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tramps 
make  a  practise  of  putting  chalk  marks 
on  gate  posts  where  they  encounter 
savage  dogs,  or  receive  unfriendly 
treatment,  and  the  tourists  who  travel 
through  France  in  automobiles  have 
devised  a  similar  system  to  post  each 


among  a  people  whose  language  they 
cannot  speak,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  go  abroad  for  roads 
because  there  are  so  few  good  ones  at 
home. 

The  advantage  Europeans  have  over 
Americans  in  the  matter  of  roads  may 
be  shown  by  the  statement  that  from 
Madrid,  in  latitude  forty,  to  Norway, 
in  latitude  sixty-four,  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  hundred  miles,  there  is  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  fine  highways, 
while  in  our  country  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  a  hundred 
miles  of  really  first-class  road  in  one 
continuous  course. 

The  advantage  that  France  reaps 
from  this  annual  invasion  of  pleasure 
seekers  is  almost  beyond  calculation. 
In  one  way  or  another  the  automobile 
industry  claims  the  whole  time  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  French 
people.    Incidentally  it  helps  those  em- 
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ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  basic 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
automobiles,  such  as  artisans  in  brass, 
steel,  copper,  leather,  wood  and  alumi- 
num. The  benefits  extend  further  to 
the  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes'  shops, 
theaters,  merchants,  dressmakers,  sou- 
venir dealers,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
tradesmen  who  profit  by  the  presence 
of  travelers. 

The  French  people  were  not  only  the 
first  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the 
automobile  as  a  pleasure  vehicle,  but 
were  the  pioneers  in  applying  it  to 
practical  uses.  The  visitor  to  Paris  is 
simply  amazed  by  the  evidences  of  pro- 
gress which  he  beholds  in  this  respect. 
He  sees  the  postmen  whizzing  by  iii 
auto  mail  wagons,  auto  street  sprink- 
lers at  work  laying-  the  dust,  immense 
auto  drays  hauling  dirt  from  excava- 
tions and  removing  garbage,  as  well 
as  auto  milk  wagons  and  auto  vege- 
table vans  spinning  in  from  distances 
in  the  country  which  would  not  be 
accessible  for  any  other  vehicle. 

The  saving  in  time  between  city  and 
country  works  both  ways.  Auto  de- 
livery wagons  rush  newspapers  and 
j)ackages  of  goods  into  remote  sections 
that  were  formerly  cut  off  from  the 
metropolis  on  account  of  their  distan- 
ces. The  street-cars  and  railways  tap 
the  surrounding  country  by  straight 
lines,  but  the  automobile  works  the 
territory  thoroughly.  The  doctor  can 
reach  his  country  patients  in  a  jiffy, 
the  business  man  can  go  miles  to  join 
his  family  on  their  outing,  and  the 
country  resident  can  finish  his  daily 
work  and  go  to  the  city  for  his  even- 
ing's entertainment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  automo- 
bile as  a  utility  vehicle  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  commerce.  The  practical 
power  wagon  will  work  almost  as . 
great  a  revolution  in  transportation  as 
the  railroads.  Although  a  model  type 
has  not  yet  been  perfected,  great 
strides  are  being  made  toward  that 
end.  That  it  will  eventually  supplant 
the  horse  in  local  commerce,  even  as 
the  railroad  and  the  trolley  car  have 
eliminated  him  as  an  agent  in  long 
distance  transportation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

The  reason  for.  this  is  that  a  motor- 
driven  wagon  conveys  a  larger  load  a 
greater  distance  than  a  horse  can  pull 
it;  it  is  available  for  work  at  all  hours, 
and  it  is  not  subject  to  fatigue.  It  re- 
quires no  food,  no  lodging,  and  can  be 
repaired  after  any  accident  aside  from 
one  amounting  to  total  destruction. 
Other  arg-uments  in  its  favor,  are  that 
it  requires  less  room  in  the  road,  that 
it  can  be  moved  backward  as  well  as 
forward,  and  that  it  neither  contracts 
nor  distributes  disease. 

The  great  reward  the  French  people 
have  reaped  for  being  the  pioneers 
in  road  building  should  be  a  lesson  to 
the  whole  world,  and  particularly  to 
the  United  States.  Serviceable  high- 
ways that  can  be  traversed  during  all 
seasons  are  the  greatest  boon  any 
civilization  can  enjoy.  They  benefit 
every  profession  and  every  class  of 
people.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  that 
which  prevails  in 
the  minds  of  rhany 
people  to  the  effect 
that  good  roads  are 
a  benefit  to  country 
people  only. 

It  is  imperative 
that  there  be  con- 
stant communica- 
tion between  town 
and  country,  else 
city  people  suffer 
from  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  supplies 
which  they  must  in- 
evitably  receive 
from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  fact  that 
farmers  must  rush 
their  produce  to 
market  during  a 
certain  period  each 
year  when  the  roads 
are  passable,  or  else 
not  get  them  there 
at  all,  tends  to  con- 
gest the  market  and 
force  low  prices 
which  benefit  nei- 
ther producer  nor 
consumer. 

You  are  no  doubt 
very  busy  just  now, 
but  we  trust  that 
you  will  take  time 
to  read  the  adver- 
tisements in  Farm 
AND  Fireside  this 
issue.  There  is  such 
a  big  variety  of  good 
things  that  you  are 
sure  to  find  some- 
thing you  need. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


January  1,  1907 


BIG  MONEY 

IN 

poultry 

There  is  big  money  in 
poultry  raising:  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines;  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers  that   will    rear  the 
chicks:  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is  most  success- 
nil  in  ms  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cent  of  the  chi  cks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
'Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et Quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week'  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
34-1    .Hanry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


The  Grange 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 


.45 


WITH  ELECTRIC  IG-  a 
NITER.     Hisbest    Grade  « 
Gasoline  Engines,  All  Sizes 
op   to    15-hor9e   Power,  at 
One-half  What  Otlier»  Ask 
•nd  offtred  on  BO  DATS'  FREE  TRIAL. 
BftB  #60  AH  and  up  we  furnish  the 
run  #0Oi'r9  highest  grade,  most  effi- 
cient, most  duT«*le,  least  llaDle  to  get  out  ot 
order, easiest  handled,  most  reliable,  simplest 
and  salest   gasoline    engine  made,  fully 
covered  by  our   binding  guarantee, 
THE  GREATEST  POWER  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

IN  OUR  NEW,  Engine  Cat 

kvne,  sent  free  on  request,  we 

Illustrate  and  describe  the 
greatest  variety  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  gasoline  en- 
gines, outflta.  etc.  the  best 
and  simplest  made  In  the 
world,  all  sold  on  sixty  days' 
tree  trial,  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  and  conditions,  at  the 

most  wonderfully  low  prices  _   

ever  heard  of.  If  you  can  use  power,  don't  fall  to 
write  and  ask  for  our  tree  Engine  Catalogue  today.  We 
will  send  you  a  big  boofe.  postage  paid,  ot  engine  infor- 
mation with  price  offers  that  will  surprise  you.  Addreg 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


We  Are  Paying 

Agents  most  liberally  as  a  regular 
feature  of  our  large  business.  You 
will  be  similarly  treated,  even 
though  inexperienced,  and  will  be 
given  the  choice  of  three  different 
plans  of  working.  We  al-ways  pre- 
pay transportation  charges. 
Write  for  details  showing  exactly 
how  hundreds  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  making  steady  incomes 
of  S75  to  Si6o  a  month,  and  say 
whether  you  wish  city  or  country 
territory.  Address 
THE  CROWELU  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Department  C,  Madison  Square, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AGENTS 

oellFabmers 


OOLS 


WhitT 

For  Catai^ue 

X*  B;  Foots  Foaiidr7  Co.. 


Wanted  Tor  oar  Forged  Ste«l  Com- 
bination Hatehet,  Wire  Cotter, 
Staple  Poller,  etc,  8  tools  in  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  Yon  can  sell 
more  than  yon  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  tconder.  Agents  aell 
%s  bigh  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam- 
pie  quick.  Vity  work  for  small 
wages  when  yoa  can  make  big 
money?  Sample  case  also  contains 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  bamesa, 
one  Sticktight  Buttoner  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  KJlling  Nest  Eggs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  oE  novelties,  special 
prices,  plans  to  agents. 
Dept.  617.   Frederieklown^  Ohio. 


FRUIT 


um  ^x»«fv  |n:r  jlw 

TREES 


We  grow  and  sell  direct 
to  you  all  varieties  of 
liaree  and  Small  Frnlts 
From  $1.50  per  100  up 

Highest  Grade  Only. 

FREIGHT 
PAI  D. 

Illustrated  cataloaiie  free.  Send  for  one  to-day. 
HIGHLA  W D  NrRSBK-IES,  Rochegter. N. Y. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  deAlKTis,  all  nteel 

Hanrlsome.  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  vrood 
fence.  Special  tndace- 
nients  to  churcbes  and 

cemtterio*.  Catalogtie/r«. 
KOROMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
487  North  St, 
Eokomo.  Indiana* 
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wood  —  for 

lawns,  chnrcnes  and  cemettTiOH  —  also  heary  Bteel 
picket  f»*nce — sold  direct  to  consumer.  Cataloinie  Fre«, 
WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Boi  28        MARION.  IND. 


Your  Wife  or  Daughter 


Can  drive  vonr  most  Ir:ictl- 
OU8  horse  If  he  wears  a  Beery 
Bit.  Hurse  is  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times.  Can  be 
V  used  on  pentlest  colt  or  run- 

away kickers  witb  etinal  satisfaction.  10  days  free 
trial    Prof.      B«  Beery.  Fleasant  Hill,  0« 
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The  Grange  Position  on  Limiting 
Fortunes 

FOLLOWING  are  the  resolutions  passed 
b}-  National  Grange  concerning 
inheritance  and  income  taxes  and 
the  limiting  of  fortunes : 
"Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  state  and  national  laws  restrict- 
ing the  amount  of  land  that  may  be 
owned  or  leased  by  a  single  individual 
or  corporation,  and  that  the  taxing  power 
be  used  to  restrict  and  break  up  the  hold- 
ing of  excessively  large  quantities  of 
land. 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  placing 
of  a  progressive  tax  upon  all  fortunes  be- 
yond a  certain  amount,  either  given  in 
life,  or  devised,  or  bequeathed  upon  death 
to  any  individual — a  tax  so  framed  as  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand 
on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any 
one  individual. 

"Resolved,  That  under  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  interpretation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  constitution,  the 
national  government  should  have  com- 
plete power  to  deal  with  all  of  this  wealth 
which  in  any  way  goes  into  the  com- 
merce between  the  states.- 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange 
favors  and  urges  congress  to  abolish  the 
franking  and  penaltj'  privileges,  and  re- 
quire all  mail  matter  to  be  prepaid  at 
the  regular  postage  rates." 

The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  An- 
nual Grange  adjourned  at  noon  to-day. 

Report  on  Taxation 

The  committee  on  taxation,  O.  Gardner 
of  Maine,  Chairman,  submitted  an  extend- 
ed report,  concluding  with  recommenda- 
tions that  whenever  any  of  our  manu- 
facturers are  using  the  tariff  laws  to  en- 
able them  to  sell  their  surplus  products 
in  foreign  markets  at  a  less  price  than 
they  are  sold  at  home,  thereby  making 
our  own  people  pay  more  for  their  goods 
by  reason  of  competition  being  prohibited, 
we  demand  the  revision  of  those  laws 
along  the  Hnes  that  will  prevent  such 
abuses.  Under  present  conditions  it  is 
impossible  to  reacli  certain  classes  of 
property  for  taxable  purposes,  and  under 
the  laws  to-day  hundreds  of^ millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  pay  virtually 
no  tax  at  all ;  therefore,  if  it  cannot  be 
done  otherwise,  we  favor  changing  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  order 
that  a  graduated  income  tax  law  may  be 
enacted,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  just  and  equitable  of  laws,  as  it 
enables  a  tax  to  be  placed  upon  property 
that  entirely  escapes  at  the  present  time. 

We  would  advocate  that  all  laws  for 
the  assessment  of  taxes  in  all  the  states' 
of  the  Union  be  made  uniform,  in  so  far 
as  the  manner  of  assessment  and  the 
basis  of  value  is  concerned.  It  would 
remove  the  practice  of  competition  among 
states  in  securing  manufactories  by  rea- 
son of  exemption's  so  freely  made  under 
present  conditions. 

Property  is  property,  and  we  believe 
everj^thing  that  is  classed  as  property 
should  be  taxed  as  such ;  therefore,  we 
favor  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  law. 

Denatured  Alcohol 

Suspicion  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds ;  caution,  the  mark  of  wisdom.  An 
article  recently  appeared  portraying  in 
glowing  colors  how  the  people  of  the 
country  had  been  "worked"  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  securing  tax 
free  alcohol.  It  professed  te  have  inside 
information  that  entitled  it  to  oracular 
utterance.  This  appealed  to  the  suspi- 
cious and  ignorant  and  to  that  class  of 
people  who  can  pass  no  woodpile  with- 
out looking  for  the  "nigger"  concealed 
within.  But  to  the  man  who  walks  erect, 
who  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  it  was 
simply  the  effusion  of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  the  United 
States  has  an  excellent  denatured  alcohol 
law.  As  to  the  regulations  it  is  only  fair 
to  give  them  a  trial  before  condemning 
them  or  casting  suspicion  on  them.  Few 
are  well  enough  informed  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively upon  the  subject  and  to 
rouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic to  gain  a  cheap  notoriety  is  scarce 
worth  the  paper. 

The  Grange  secured  the  tax-free  alco- 
hol law  and  the  Grange  should  profit  by 
it.  It  was  secured  that  farmers  and  the 
people  generally  might  have  a  safe,  cheap, 
effective  fuel  for  light  and  heat.  Some- 
one will  secure  the  benefits,  and  it  will 
be  those  who  -go  after  them.  Automo- 
bilists,  manufacturers,  aggressive  business 
men  and  women  will  be  the  first  because 
they  go  after  them  first.  '  The  benefits 
belong  to  those  who  go  after  them.  No 


class  of  people  have  more  at  stake,  have 
done  more  to  secure  this  great  benefit, 
or  would  profit  more  by  the  use  of  alco- 
hol for  light  and  fuel  than  the  farmers. 
Write  to  manufacturers  for  lamps,  stoves, 
engines,  whatever  yo\i  need  in  the  light 
and  fuel  line.  If  j-ou  see  no  advertise- 
ments, then  write  to  a  paper  which  will 
guarantee  its  advertising  to  get  manufac- 
turers to  bring  their  wares  before  the 
pubHc  that  really  wants  them.  Advertis- 
ing is  a  science  and  is  calculated  on  a 
strict  business  basis.  Manufacturers  will 
first  place  their  goods  before  the  class  of 
people  who  will  the  soonest  bu}-.  Splen- 
did articles  are  now  manufactured.  Flat- 
irons  which  do  beautiful  work  without 
the  necessity  of  constantly  changing  irons, 
furnished  with  a  steady  heat  and  cost- 
ing less  than  gasoline  to  keep  heated^ 
lamps  for  halls,  homes,  stores;  lamps  for 
every  possible  place  that  yield  a  beauti- 
ful, steady,  clear  white  light,  and  that 
withoyt  danger  of  explosion,  without 
soot  or  dust.  In  a  recent  exhibit  I  saw 
dozens  of  articles  at  moderate  cost  that 
would  appeal  to  the  housewife.  Why 
were  they  not  advertised  in  farm  papers? 
Because,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers  do  not 
buy  as  soon  as  townpeople.  The  next 
step  is  to  get  after  advertisers,  and  the 
way  to  do  is  through  the  agricultural 
press.  Write  to  farm  papers  that  carry 
only  safe  matter,  then  write  the  adver- 
tisers for  catalogues.  Try  some  of  the 
wares,  and  "see  if  j'ou  are  not  abundanth' 
paid  for  all  the  time  and  expense.  When 
once  you  see  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  and  light  producer 
you  too,  will  become  an  enthusiast  and 
wonder  that  you  so  long  sat  in  darkness. 

Parcels  Post 

Do  you  really  want  a  parcels  post?  Do 
you  really  want  cheap  and  rapid  con- 
veyance of  articles  ?  Do  you  really  de- 
sire opportunity  to  buy  things  and  have 
them  reach  you  without  costing  a  dozen 
times  what  it  should  to  carry  them?  Do 
you  really  care  to  save  to  your  own 
pockets  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
express  companies  annually  pay  in  divi- 
dends? Do  you  really  care  to  look  after 
j'our  own  interests,  and  have  the  tribute 
you  now  pay  to  transportation  companies 
to  use  for  the  good  of  j'our  own  family 
and  community?  Do  you  realh'  desire 
to  take  an  occasional  trip  instead  of  furn- 
ishing the  means  for  extended  foreign 
tours  and  monkey  dinners  upon  which 
millions  of  dollars  are  squandered?  Do 
you  really  care  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  wealth? 

If  you  do  then  you  will  do  your  part 
in  seeking  a  parcels  post.  If  j'ou  are 
really  interested,  you  will  write  to  your 
senators  and  the  member  of  congress 
from  5'our  district,  at  Washington,  and 
urge  upon  them  the  speedy  passage  of 
a  parcels-post  law.  You  will  also  write 
to  the  member  of  the  legislature  of  3'our 
own  state  who  represents  your  district, 
and  tell  him  that  inasmuch  as  the  sena- 
tors owe  their  election  to  the  state  legis- 
lature you  will  expect  them  to  energize 
the  senators  into  action  for  a  parcels  post. 
Then  you  will  circulate  petitions  in  your 
community  and  secure  the  signatures  of 
the  people  of  influence.  Send  these  di- 
rect to  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  your  own  state.  They  will 
know  the  name  of  every  voter,  his  worth 
and  position  in  his  community  and  the 
amount  of  influence  he  will  likely  wield 
in  an  election.  Be  careful  of  these  peti- 
tions to  your  state  members  of  legisla- 
ture. Quality  not  quantity  counts.  If 
they  see  thereon  the  names  of  the  in- 
fluential people  they  will  not  be  long  in 
getting  word  to  Washington  that  their 
constituency  are  aroused  and  that  speedy 
and  favorable  action  must  be  taken.  If 
you  want  a  long  petition  with  all  names, 
regardless  of  position,  let  that  go  to 
Washington  where  there  will  not  be  so 
careful  a  scrutiny.  But  make  your  petition 
to  the  state  people  one  of  power.  It's 
easy  enough  to  energize  a  community, 
but  it  takes  enthusiasm  and  some  sacri- 
fice of  time.  It's  worth  while.  It's  easy 
enough  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  just 
measure  if  the  people  really  want  it  bad 
enough  to  rouse  from  their  "iron-lidded 
sleep." 

If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
congressman  from  your  district,  ask  your 
postmaster  or  write  this  paper.  A  parcels- 
post  law  can  be  secured  if  earnest,  ag- 
gressive and  concerted  action  is  taken. 
Do  you  want  it?  The  measure  of  your 
desire  will  measure  your  effort. 

Interesting  Grange  Statistics 

Maine  has  408  granges,  53,336  members ; 
355  of  the  granges  own  their  own  halls. 
These  halls  with  furnishings  are  worth 


$887,000.  Cooperative  purchases  amount 
to  above  $375,000  this  year.  Three  pa- 
trons' fire  insurance  companies  represent 
a  business  of  $25;000,000,  at  a  risk  of  one 
fourth  of  one  per  cent.  The  membership 
represents  one  twelfth  of  the  population. 
The  State  Grange  erected  and  maintains 
a  cottage  for  homeless  girls  at  Good 
Will  Farm.  O.  Gardner,  the  Master,  has 
served  in  that  capacity  nine  jears,  and 
has  brought  Maine  to  the  front  in  grange 
work. 

G.  W.  F.  Gaunt,  Lecturer  of  National 
Grange,  IMaster  of  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  reports  a  membership  of  12,000, 
distributed  among  106  granges.  Patrons 
do  a  business  of  $14,000,000  in  fire  insur- 
ance. 

Penns3-lvania  has  organized  and  re- 
organized 55  new  granges  during  the  past 
3^ear,  and  paid  $1,608.53  to  the  National 
Grange  treasury.  The  state  has  five 
grange  banks  and  expects  to  add  one  ot 
more  trust  companies.  All  the  legisla- 
tion asked  for  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  platforms  of  the  leading  political 
parties,  so  the  state  is  safe  regardless  of 
which  party  is  elected.  The  state  master, 
Hon.  W.  F.  Hill,  has  repeatedly  declined 
the  nomination  for  governor,  feeling  he 
can  do  more  for  agriculture  at  the  head 
of  an  active  aggressive  membership  of 
such  large  proportions,  than  as  governor 
of  th%  state. 

Massachusetts  reports  a  membership  of 
21,221.  Eleven  granges  have  been  added 
to  the  list  this  year.  The  state  master, 
C.  D.  Richardson,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  patrons  secure  benefits  from  the 
Grange  Fire  Insurance  Corporation. 

Michigan  has  a  membership  of  about 
45,000,  distributed  among  450  granges. 
The  Grange  has  become  so  important 
that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  ex- 
tending invitations.  Much  business  done 
in  a  rooperative  waj'.  Fire  insurance  is 
a  prominent  feature.  The  master,  Hon. 
Geo.  B.  Horton,  has  been  connected  with 
the  Grange  for  twenty-two  j"ears,  and  in 
that  time  has  missed  but  six  meetings. 

The  Grange  in  Ohio  has  a  membership 
of  about  45,000.  Fire  insurance  is  largely 
patronized.  The  membership  is  active  and 
united  on  public  questions.  It  does  not 
need  the  initiative,  because  it  can  secure 
the  introduction  of  any  bill  desired.  It 
has  never  sought  a  single  item  of  legisla- 
tion that  it  has  not  secured.  It  favors 
referendum  and  direct  recall  of  recalci- 
trant officials.  The  State  Grange  is  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  taxation  propositions. 
The  master,  Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick,  in  his 
six  j'ears'  administration,  has  doubled  the 
amount  in  the  State  Grange  treasury, 
while  extending  vigorous^'  the  work  of 
the  order  and  spending  more  funds  in 
new  work.  The  Home  Reading  Course 
is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  grange 
work.  Its  entire  cost  for  two  years  was 
$778.74  ;  44.000  pieces  of  hterature  have 
been  distributed,  68  classes  organized  in 
24  counties,  508  books  sold.  The  cost 
covers  the  entire  period  of  two  years.  It 
is  low,  because  those  having  it  in  charge 
have  done  the  work  almost  entirely  with- 
out cost  to  the  State  Grange. 

The  New  York  Grange  has  a  member- 
ship of  82,000.  It  wields  a  large  influence 
in  state  matters.  It  maintains  four 
scholarships  at  Cornell  Universitj'.  For 
its  loyal  support  the  Board  of  Trustee 
voted  to  allow  the  State  Grange  to  se- 
lect one  of  its  members  for  trustee.  Its 
Master,  Geo.  B.  Fuller,  is  an  aggressive 
leader  with  high  ideals  and  courage  to 
express  them.  The  Empire  State  Grange 
is  in  a  thoroughly  prosperous  conditio" 

The  National  Grange  placed  $10,000  in 
the  hands  of  National  Master  Bachelder^ 
for  extension  work. 

Mrs.  Eva  S.  McDowell,  the  loved  and 
eflicient  treasurer  of  the  order,  the  wife 
of  Francis  M.  McDowell,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Grange,  reports  $94,- 
671.94  in  the  National  Grange  treasury. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  granges 
were  organized  last  year  and  sixtj--six  re- 
organized. 

A.  T.  Buxton,  :Master  of  the  Oregon 
State  Grange,  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
101  granges,  all  in  a  thriving  condition. 
The  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  is  con- 
nected with  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
is,  by  virtue  of  Tiis  office,  one  of  the 
regents.  Thus  are  the  educational  in- 
terests and  -the  farmer's  cemented.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buxton  own  a  fine  fann  of  280 
acres  in  the  rich  Wilamette  Valley. 
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THE  proud  and  beautiful  Lady  Gud- 
runa,  with  her  waiting-maids,  had 
hastened  down  to  the  beach  upon 
the  first  news  being  borne  to  her 
of  the  sighting  of  the  ships. 

She  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  her 
thralls,  her  long  golden  hair  closely 
braided  about  her  shapely  head,  her  hand 
shading  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  out  on  the 
blue  waters.  At  her  feet  the  golden  sand 
lay  like  a  carpet,  while  on  either  side  tow- 
ered the  giant  cliffs  crowned  with  their 
bristling  pines. 

Far  out  on  the  ocean  many  sails  were 
in  sight;  big,  square  sails  that  bellied  out 
with  the  favoring  breeze  and  drove  for- 
ward the  great,  black  hulls  under  them  in 
long,  sweeping  plunges,  while  from  the 
high,  fantastically  carved  prows  a  mass 
of  snowy  foam  smothered  away  on  either 
side  and  eddied  against  the  bulwarks, 
where  it  was  caught  up  by  the  long  sweeps 
of  the  rowers,  and  sent  churning  astern. 

It  was  the  home  coming  of  Yarl  An- 
gantyr,  the  guardian  of  the  Lady  Gudruna, 
after  an  absence  of  five  months,  and  the 
beach  was  alive  with  his  womenfolk,  the 
old  men  and  the  boys  and  thralls.  They 
had  come  down  from  the  great  castle  to 
welcome  him.  They  stood  a  little  way 
back  of  the  Lady  Gudruna,  all  expectantly 
gazing  seaward. 

"There  be  ten,  where  went  out  but 
five,"  said  the  lady  presently  to  her  nearest 
maid.  "Great  Thor  hath  been  kind  to  the 
Yarl." 

"And  they  be  heavy  with  booty,  my 
mistress.  See  how  the  great  dragon  on 
the  Yarl's  ship  dips  after  each  billow — 
and — Edric's,  that  follows,  the  "Raven," 
it  be  well-nigh  swamped  with  its  very 
weight ;  truly  the  gods  have  fought  for  the 
master." 

The  fleet  was  well  in  the  bay  by  this 
time,  and  the  big  single  sail  of  the  leading 
ship  was  being  lowered.  All  the  rest  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  the  toilers  at  the  sweeps 
gently  urged  the  Earl's  ship  forward  until 
her  keel  grated  upon  the  gravel.  Many 
willing  hands  hauled  her  up,  and  the  Vik- 
ing king  leaped  to  the  shore. 
The  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of : 
"Welcome,  welcome,  Angantyr !  Wel- 
come, Yarl  Angantyr !"  as  men  and 
women  pressed  forward  to  greet*  the 
voyagers. 

"Thrice  welcome  art  thou  to  Disar- 
holm,  Yarl  Angantyr !"  cried  Gudruna, 
courtesying  low  to  the  belted  Earl,  who 
caught  the  girl  in  his  great,  strong  arms 
and  embraced  her. 

"How  goes  it;  has  all  gone  well?" 
queried  the  Viking. 

"All  is  well  with  us,  my  lord ;  and 
with  thee!   Has  Thor  prospered  thee?" 

"Aye,  my  girl,  right  well  has  he  that. 
There  be  a  chest  on  the  Dragon  that  be 
loaded  with  trinkets  for  thee,  and  one 
armlet,  that  I  took  from  a  Prankish 
noble,  alone  be  worth  a  ship's  making; 
it  is  for  thee,  Gudruna.  But  old  Helge — 
"he  is  slain;  slain  at  the  taking  of  yon 
vessel.  He  and  five  others  were  cut  down 
by  a  Saxon  knave,  who  was  captured. 
By  the  Black  Raven  of  Odin !  he  shall  pay 
for  it,  though ;  I  have  but  spared  him  thus 
far  that  I  might  bring  him  to  Disar-holm 
and  slay  him  before  the  great  Thor — 
Hello,  hold  on  a  bit!  Bring  hither  the 
Saxon  captive,"  he  cried,  addressing  some 
of  the  crew,  who  were  leading  away  a  re- 
markably tall  and  stalwart-looking  young 
man. 

The  prisoner  was  clad  only  in  a  short, 
sleeveless  tunic,  and  his  arms  were  lashed 
tightly  behind  his  back. 

"Here,  thou  coward,  come  hither,"  and 
one  of  the  men  jerked  the  rope  with 
which  he  was  leading  the  captive.  His 
effort  was  futile,  for  his  charge  was  strong 
as  a  bull ;  he  but  stopped  and  glared  at 
his  custodian. 

"Nay,  Sigvald,  coward  is  he  not,  what 
ere  else  he  be,"  said  the  Earl.  "But  bring 
him  hither  some  of  you." 

Three  or  four  of  the  sailors  seized  the 
young  man  and  hustled  him  toward  the 
Viking  lord.  He  stood  helpless  but  defiant 
before  Angantyr  and  his  ward,  his  mam- 
moth form  towering  a  half  head  higher 


than  even  the  Earl's.  Gudruna  .  looked 
curiously  at  him.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  manhood ;  a  giant,  even 
among  that  race  of  giants. 

"What  will  ye  do  with  him?"  she 
questioned. 

"Slay  him  on  the  altar  of  the  great 
Thor,"  said  the  Earl,  shortly. 

Again  the  girl  gazed  at  the  prisoner, 
and  for  a  moment  he  raised  his  head, 
which  he  had  kept  sullenly  lowered,  and 
his  eyes  met  hers.  For  a  brief  second 
they  looked  at  each  other,  then  he  dropped 
his  head  again. 

"Nay,  uncle,  slay  him  not;  give  him  to 
me !"  cried  the  girl  impetuously. 

"Not  I  so  much  as  I  know,"  snapped  the 
Viking.  "What  wouldst  thou  do  with  a 
man  thrall,  girl?  Hast  not  enough  waiting 
wenches  already?" 

"Enough  and  to  spare,  Yarl,  but  'tis  a 
man  slave  I  need.  The  girls  be  not  often 
strong  enough  for  some  of  the  heavier 
work ;  this  fellow  is  an  ox,  and  can  work 
well  in  the  carrying  of  water  and  the  hew- 
ing and  bringing  in  of  the  pines." 

"That  is  pretty  certain,  but  I  have 
sworn  to  slay  him  for  the  killing  of  old 
Helge." 

"Forego  thy  oath,"  pleaded  the  girl. 


A  few  minutes  later  he  was  conducted 
into  her  presence.  He  was  still  fettered, 
and  as  an  extra  precaution,  he  had  been 
hobbled  with  a  short  rope.  With  his 
guards  on  either  side  of  him,  he  shuffled 
into  her  chamber,  and  stood  defiantly, 
almost  sullenly  before  her. 

n  he  knew  that  she  had  saved  his  life, 
he  gave  no  sign  of  thanks ;  his  face  was 
as  stolid  as  the  Sphinx's.  From  her 
couch,  the  Lady  Gudruna  gazed  at  him 
with  interest.  She  was  mildly,  slightly 
interested  in  him ;  she  admitted  that  to 
herself. 

"How  now,  thrall,  art  willing  to  serve 
me,  an'  I  spare  thy  life?"  she  questioned. 

The  Saxon  gave  not  a  sign  that  he 
heard. 

"He  knows  not  our  tongue,  my  lady," 
suggested  the  maid. 

"Dullard  that  I  am;  I  fpj-got,  but  see, 
my  Hilda,  if  he  is  to  be  of  service  to  me, 
he  must  be  taught.  Withdraw,"  she  com- 
manded the  men,  "leave  the  prisoner  here 
a  season." 

The  Vikings,  half  unwilling,  hesitated 
a  moment. 

"Cowards!"  ejaculated  the  Lady  Gud- 
runa, contemptuously,  "What  fear  ye? 
Can  he  harm  me;  is  he  not  bound?"  and 


"The  Saxon  serf  for  one  brief  moment  stood  as  if  of  stone.     The  next,  he  had  seized^  a  fallen 
battle-ax,  and  flung  himself  with  inconceivable  fury  into  the  midst  of  the  fray" 


"I  want  him ;  is  not  that  enough  ?"  and 
she  smiled  coyly  into  the  face  of  the  grim 
old  Viking. 

"Have  thy  way  then,  girl,"  he  answered 
half  roughly.  "Lead  him  away,  Sigvald ; 
keep  him  in  one  of  the  lower  dungeons 
until  r'call  for  him." 

The  men  hustled  the  prisoner  away, 
and  the  Yarl  and  his  ward  turned  toward 
the  castle. 

"Thanks,  thanks,  my  lord,"  said  Gud- 
runa. "Thou  shalt  see  I  will  tame  this 
Saxon  and  make  a  good  serf  of  him ;  he 
is  strong  and  will  prove  of  use  to  me." 

That  night,  after  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  disembarkation  had  subsided, 
and  the  Lady  Gudruna  was  seated  in  her 
own  chamber,  she  bade  her  maid,  Hilda, 
go  bring  the  Saxon  prisoner. 

"Let  some  of  the  men  bring  him  here," 
she  commanded. 


she  pointed  to  the  fetters  on  the  captive. 

The  men  retired,  and  Gudruna  com- 
menced with  what  little  knowledge  she 
possessed  of  Saxon  to  instruct  her  new 
slave.  She  pointed  to  certain  objects  and 
named  them  in  the  Norse  language. 

"Bring  Steingarda  hither,"  she  com- 
manded her  maid. 

A  young  Prankish  girl  of  eighteen 
entered.  She  was  one  of  the  Lady  Gud- 
runa's  women  thralls.  A  small  iron  collar 
encircled  her  neck.  Her  mistress  touched 
it,  then  pointed  to  the  Saxon's  own 
brawny  shoulders. 

"Slaf,"  she  said,  "wilt  submit,"  and 
looked  fixedly  at  the  prisoner. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  head;  their  eyes 
met,  then  his  glance  fell  again. 

"Yes,"  he  muttered. 

"Say :  'Yes,  my  mistress,' "  she^  com- 
manded. 


"Yes,  my  mistress,"  repeated  the  slave. 

"See  to  it,  then,  Hilda,  that  to-morrow 
in  the  forenoon  the  armorer  affixes  a 
thrall's  collar  on  him,  and  let  him  then  be 
brought  before  me  again. 

The  short  north  summer  drew  to  a 
close,  and  already  it  felt  pleasant  to  stand 
before  the  blazing  pine  logs.  The  Saxon, 
under  the  patient  tuition  of  his  mistress, 
had  made  substantial  progress  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  the  Norse  language,  and  she, 
in  her  turn,  had  become  well  versed  in 
his  own  rough  Saxon  tongue. 

"What  is  thy  name?"  had  been  one  of 
Gudruna's  first  questions. 

"Call  me  Gurth,"  he  had  replied. 

So  Gurth  the  thrall  was  named. 

Gradually  his  stolid,  almost  sullen  de- 
meanor wore  away,  and  he  became  less 
reserved  and  more  companionable.  A 
veritable  giant  in  stature,  with  arms  as 
large  as  most  men's  thighs,  he  was  no 
dwarf  in  intellect,  and  soon  became 
counted  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  belted 
Yarl's  household.  The  work  that  was 
given  him  to  do,  he  did  well,  and  without 
complaint  or  demur.  His  dignified  bear- 
ing and  quiet  reserve  soon  made  him  re- 
spected by  all,  and  none  regretted  that  the 
lady  Gudruna  had  interceded  for  his 
life. 

Often  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
when  the  wind  howled  dismally  among  the 
pines  and  the  angry  sea  broke  with  a  thun- 
derous roar  upon  the  beach,  she  would  sum- 
mon him  to  her  waiting-room,  and  listen 
to  the  stories  he  told  of  the  Saxons  and 
their  life  upon  the  isle  across  the  sea. 
She  could  never  induce  him  to  speak  of 
himself;  he  always  evaded  the  questions, 
or  if  pressed  too  closely,  bluntly  refused 
to  answer. 

"Wert  thou  a  serf  there?"  asked  the 
Lady  Gudruna. 

"No,  my  lady,"  replied  the  man,  shortly. 

"But  here  thou  art;  art  then  happy?" 

"I  am  thy  slave,  and  I  be  happy  where 
thou  art.  An'  I  were  now  a  freeman,  I 
would  woo  thee,"  he  spoke  out  boldly,  as 
he  gazed  into  her  face. 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  and  the  telltale 
crimson  suffused  her  neck  and  face. 

"Thou  canst  go,"  she  said  shortly,  and 
without  another  word  the  thrall  withdrew. 

"Impudent  fellow;  he  presumeth  too 
much,"  said  the  Lady  Gudruna,  yet  the 
very  next  evening  the  Saxon  was  again 
summoned  to  amuse  her  with  his  stories 
of  strange  lands  and  peoples. 

"Didst  ever  woo  a  maiden  in  thy  own 
land?"  she  asked  of  him  one  day. 

"Na,"  he  answered  shortly,  lapsing  back 
into  his  Saxon. 

"Whose  then  was  the  lock  of  woman's 
hair  which  they  took  from  thy  neck  pouch 
when  thou  wert  captured?" 

"  'Twas  my  moder's." 

The  Lady  Gudruna  turned  away  her 
face,  and  a  smile  was  on  it. 

"Who,  then  was  thy  mother?"  she 
asked. 

"The  wif  of  my  feder." 

"Adone  with  thy  riddles!"  cried  the 
lady,  her  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
her. 

"  Tis  no  riddle,  my  lady ;  'tis  plain." 

She  dropped  the  hand  screen  with 
which  she  was  shielding  her  face  from 
the  glow  of  the  pine  fire.  The  thrall 
stooped,  and  sinking  on  one  knee,  returned 
it  to  her.  For  a  second  their  hands 
touched  and  their  eyes  met.  The  next 
she  was  in  his  arms. 

"I  love  you!  Thrall  or  no  thrall,  I 
love  you !"  he  cried  in  growing  madness, 
as  he  held  her  to  him  in  his  great,  strong 
arms. 

She  did  not  resist.  She  yielded  to  him, 
and  in  her  eyes  he  read  the  truth — she 
cared  for  him — she  loved  him. 

For  a  second  they  stood  clasped  to- 
gether, in  that  great  joy  that  comes  to  a 
man  and  woman  but  once,  and  then,  as 
if  to  close  the  scene,  there  burst  upon 
their  startled  ears  a  fearful  din.  Shout- 
ings, curses,  the  clanging  of  sword  against 
sword  and  battle-ax  against  battle-ax; 
the  trampling  and  rushing  of  many  feet; 
the  ringing  of  the  struck  shield  and  the 
[concluded  on  page  i6] 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

"An  old  lady  going  abroad  wishes  a  young  woman 
to  act  as  traveling  companion,  must  not  be  over 
twenty-five,  and  be  able  to  speak  French." 

Helen  Mortimer,  a  poor.  New  York  girl,  gets 
the  position.  Mrs.  Harold  Pancoast,  her  employer, 
entrusts  her  with  a  smaU  steamer  trunk,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  great  and  mysterious  value.  Mrs. 
Pancoast  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Helen 
Mortimer  sails  alone.  Helen  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  ab- 
sorbs much  of  theattention  of  one  Guy  Halifax,  much 
to  the  regret'of  Miss  Mortimer.  A  fellow,  whose 
name  on  the  passenger  list  is  George  R.  Barring- 
ton,  seemingly  forces  his  attentions  on?Helen  in  a 
very  suspicious  manner,  and  Worrendale.  another 
character,  seems  to  be  in  league  with  Barrington. 
A  telegram  containing  a  London  address  is  stolen 
from  Helen's  stateroom,  a  peculiar  odor  of  perfume 
left  in  the  room  poirts  to  Madame  Patrie  as  the 
guilty  person.  Charles  Lawson,  a  spendthrift  and 
prominent  member  of  New  York's  smart  set,  intro- 
duces himself  to  Helen.  Barrington  declares  his 
love  for  Helen  and  gets  a  severe  rebuke.  Halifax, 
by  a  ruse,  gets  the  trunk  that  Mrs.  Pancoast  had 
entrusted  to  Helen  through  the  custom  house  im- 
opened.  Halifax  helps  Helen  to  the  train,  and 
then  leaves  to  look  aiter  the  Watsons.  Barring- 
ton takes  a  seat  in  the  same  coach,  and  when  'Vic- 
toria was  reached,  he  helped  Helen  to  a  carriage 
and  asked  for  her  trunk  check.  Barrington  ex- 
cuses himself,  ostensibly  only  for  a  few  minutes  to 
get  her  trunk.  Helen,  suspicious,  insisted  that  he 
leave  his  grip  and  coat  in  the  cab,  which  he  did  re- 
luctantly. He  did  not  return,  so  Helen,  in  despera- 
tion, directed  the  cab-driver  to  the  address  Halifax 
had  given  her,  and  started  alone  and  \vithout  the 
trunk.  In  the  coat  that  Barrington  left  with  Helen 
she  finds  the  telegram  that  had  been  stolen  from 
her  stateroom.  Helen  cables  Mrs.  Pancoast  that 
the  trunk  had  been  stolen,  and  she  gets  instructions 
to  do  nothing,  as  her  employer  had  sailed.  At  the 
boarding  house  a  man  named  Black  attempts  to  re- 
cover Barrington's  papers  by  entering  Helen's  room 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Helen  frustrates  his  plans  by 
wrildly  discharging  a  revolver  and  arousmg  the 
whole  house.  Helen  gets  notice  to  vacate  her  room. 
She  starts  out  in  a  London  fog  in  search  of  another 
stopping  place,  and  ends  up  by  being  kidnapped. 

"'TT.AM  in  the  wrong  cab!'  I  cried,  too 
I    dazed  to  comprehend  at  once  that  I 
Jj^'had  fallen   into   a  trap.     'Stop  it! 
quickly !' 

"  'Oh  no,  j'ou're  not^'  said  Black's  voice, 
which  had  formerly  been  disguised.  'You 
foiled  me  the  last  time,  but  you'll  not  do  it 
again  my  lady  I' 

"  'What  do  you  mean  ?'  I  demanded.  'Let 
me  out  of  this,  or  I  shall  cr>'  for  help  !' 

"  'Cry  as  much  as  you  like,  no  one  will 
hear  you.  Besides  even  if  they  do,  the  fog 
will  conceal  us.' 

"'Help!  help!'  I  shrieked,  feeling  wildly 
for  the  door. 

"  'Here,  stop  that  now,'  he  said,  seizing 
me  brutally  by  the  arm,  'if  you  don't  want 
me  to  use  force!  I  can  pretty  quickly 
silence  you ;  so,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll 
be  quiet,  and  no  harm  will  come  to  you.' 

"  'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me,'  I 
asked.    'What  can  you  gain  by  this?' 

"  'I  want  those  papers  of  Barrington's, 
and  I  mean  to  have  them,  so  the  sooner  you 
give  them  up  the  better  for  you.' 

"  'I  haven't  any  papers.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,  this  is  an  outrage!' 

"  'You  have,  for  he  told  me  he  left  them 
with  you !' 

"  'He  left  a  bag  with  me,  and  sent  his 
trunk  in  exchange  for  mine — ' 

"  'And  an  overcoat.  The  papers  were  in 
that  coat !' 

"'Coat!'  I  exclaimed,  with  a  show  of  sur- 
prise that  was  really  worthy  of  an  actress, 
for  I  felt  it  obligatory  to  defend  those 
papers  even  at  the  cost  of  a  lie,  which  you 
know  I  hate.    'I  know  of  no  coat.' 

"He  laughed,  'Oh  don't  play  that  bluff 
on  me !'  he  said,  'The  coat  was  placed  in 
the  cab  with  his  bag ;  and  if  you  have  the 
bag,  you  have  the  coat.' 

"  'If  he  left  a  coat  in  the  cab,  it  remained 
there !'  I  returned  positively.  'I  certainly 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Barrington's  things.' 

"  'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  take 
that  coat  from  the  cab?' 

"  'I  took  nothing  from  it  A  man  who  ran 
after  the  cab,  carried  the  bags  and  Mr. 
Harrington's  trunk  into  the  house  while  I 
was  paying  the  coachman.' 

"He  grunted  reflectively,  and  was  silent 
a  few  moments  while  I,  feeling  my  stroke 
had  told,  continued  vengefully,  'I  should 
think  Mr.  Barrington  had  done  me  enough 
injury  in  taking  my  trunk,  without  setting 
you  to  spy  upon  me.' 

"He  laughed  again  and  said  contemptu- 
ously. 'Bosh !  what  would  he  want  with 
your  trunk  ?  Was  there  anything  of  value 
in  it?' 

"  'There  were  things  in  it  of  value  to  me.' 

"He  made  a  funny  little  sound  in  his 
throat,  and  said  cynically,  'Were  there 
really  ?' 

"'Yes,  there  were,'  I  returned,  'and  if  I 
were  a  man,  or  knew  how  to  go  about  it, 
I  should  have  detectives  on  his  track  now.' 

"  'Oh  no,  you  wouldn't !  Besides  how  can 
you  prove  he  took  your  trunk?' 

"'Because  I  have  his!' 

'•  'That  wouldn't  hold  good  in  court.  He 
could  turn  the  tables,  and  accuse  you  of 
stealing  his;  there  is  more  evidence  against 
you  than  against  him.' 


"This  took  my  breath  away,  and  beginning 
to  fear  all  manner  of  new  difficulties,  I 
changed  my  tactics  and  begged  him  to  let 
me  out  of  the  cab. 

"  "You  see  I  haven't  the  papers^  so  what 
is  the  use  of  holding  me  ?'  I  asked. 

'  He  uttered  again  that  hateful  laugh,  and 
said,  e  shall  see  !  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
your  word  is  not  sufficient  proof,  my  dear 
young  lady.' 

"  'Well,  what  proof  can  I  give  you  ?  I 
shall  do  anything  you  %vish  ?' 

"  'I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything,  it  is 
for  me  to  do,'  he  replied  with  maddening 
calmness,  'your  part  in  this  act  of  the  play 
is  to  be  passive.' 

"At  that  moment  the  cab  came  to  a  stand- 
still, where  I  don't  know,  for  I  could  see 
nothing.  Black  got  out,  and  while  he  spoke 
to  the  coachman,  I  felt  for  the  opposite  door, 
found  the  handle  and  pushed  it  open,  hoping 
to  escape  him  under  cloak  of  the  fog.  I 
felt  him  clutch  my  coat,  but  slipped  out  of 
it  in  a  flash,  got  my  foot  on  the  step  and 
rushed  recklessly  through  the  opaque  dark- 
ness until  I  tripped,  on  what  was  doubtless 
the  opposite  curb,  and  fell.  The  fall  did  not 
hurt  me,  so  I  got  up.  and  with  hands  out- 
stretched, groped  my  way  straight  forward, 
knowing  I  must  in  time  corhe  t-o  some  build- 
ing; but  I  was  in  terror  at  _  every  step  of 
falling  down  a  cellar,  or  over  some  unlikely 
precipice.  No  one  can  know  unless  he  has 
once  experienced  the  horror  of  being  alone 
in  one  of  these  impenetrable  fogs,  how  dread- 
ful it  is.  On  every  side  peril  seems  to 
menace  one;  it  is  like  being  suddenly 
stricken  blind  in  an  unknown  place.  ~No 
sound  reached  me,  it  was  as  though  I  had 
fallen  at  night  upon  some  unpeopled  desert, 
surrounded  by  an  infinite  obscurity. 

At  last  my  hands  touched  a  cold  damp 
wall,  and  I  felt  along  it  timidly,  until  I 
bumped  into  an  obstruction  which,  as  far 
as  I  could  make  out  by  touch,  was  a  flight 
of  steps  flanked  by  broad  stone  banisters. 

"I  had  reached  the  first  step  when  I  heard 
a  scraping  sound  on  the  pavement  near  me. 
then  Black's  voice  saying,  'Keep  to  the  right, 
Bob,  and  feel  along  the  wall ;  spread  your 
arms  out.' 

''He  was  so  close  I  knew  with  one  wave 
of  the  hand  he  would  touch  me.  and  in 
abject  terror  I  crept  up  the  steps  like  a  cat, 
making  no  sound.  The  top  step  was  very 
broad  and  I  had  to  slide  my  feet  over  it, 
in  dread  of  falling,  while  below  I  could 
hear  the  scraping  of  heavy  feet  on  the  pave- 
ment that  told  me  my  pursuers  were  so 
close  I  feared  they  might  detect  the  wild 
beating  of  my  heart. 

'  Oh,  my  dears,  I  can  never  describe  to 
you  the  terror  of  that  moment !  I  knew  if 
Black  mounted  the  steps  I  was  lost,  and  yet 
I  dared  not  hurry  for  fear  of  making  a 
noise. 

"Presently  my  foot  struck  another  step, 
making  a  sound  he  must  have  heard,  and 
my  outstretched  hands  came  in  contact  with 
a  door  that  yielded  as  I  pushed  it ;  and  then, 
with  a  wave  of  relief,  I  saw  a  dim  light 
beyond  a  second  door  in  which  was  set  a 
pane  of  frosted  glass. 

"I  entered  what  was  evidently  a  vestibule, 
and  let  the  door  swing  softly  behind  me ; 
but  as  it  did  so,  it  gave  out  a  shrill  squeak 
that  was  sufficient  to  betray  where  I  was. 
I  stood  still  listening,  and  to  my  horror 
heard  feet  mounting  the  steps.  In  despair 
I  wrenched  at  the  inside  door,  but  it  was 
locked. 

"There  was  but  one  chance  left  me,  and 
that  was  to  lock  the  first  door.  In  the 
faint  light  I  could  see  there  was  a  key  in 
it,  and  quick  as  a  thought,  I  clpsed  and 
locked  it  two  seconds  before  a  haiid  on  the 
outside  wrenched  the  knob. 

"  'I'll  swear  she  went  in  here !'  I  heard 
Black  say,  'Give  me  a  match,  will  you,  so 
I  can  find  the  bell.' 

"  'Ow  the  deuce  am  I  to  locate  my  trap 
again?'  queried  another  voice  on  the  out- 
side, and  Black  returned,  'Easy  enough,  we 
have  only  crossed  the  street." 

"I  heard  the  repeated  scratching  of 
matches,  then  the  buzz  of  an  electric  bell 
in  the  distance.  Presently  a  form  loomed 
up  behind  the  glass,  and  the  inner  door  was 
opened  by  an  unkempt  looking  man,  with 
rumpled  hair  and  a  very  red  nose.  He 
stared  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  ghost,  and 
appeared  incapable  of  speech  or  action. 

"  'Let  me  come  in  please,'  I  said  pushing 
past  him  into  the  hall  which  was  narrow 
and  long,  lighted  by  a  gas  fixture  in  the 
center  and  reeking  with  tobacco  smoke.  The 
man  shrank  before  me  in  amazement.  I 
suppose  I  looked  dreadfully  white  and 
frightened,  but  I  didn't  care  what  he 
thought,  and  deliberately  closed  the  door 
under  his  hand. 

"  'Waal,  I  say  Miss,  this  ain't  no  place  for 
you,'  he  said  at  last.    'What's  it  ye  want?' 

"  'I  am  lost  in  the  fog.'  I  returned,  'and 
— there  is  a  man  pursuing  me ;  I  want 
shelter.' 

"  'But — this  ain't  the  place  for  ye;  I  can't 
let  you  in  here !' 


"  'Let  me  stay  a  few  minutes  and  I  shall 
give  you  a  reward,'  I  pleaded. 

"He  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  blear 
eyed  up  the  hall.  'It's  as  much  as  my 
place  is  worth,'  he  said,  'I  can't  do  it.  This 
here's  a — man's  place,  why  they'd  kick  me 
out  if  I  let  a  woman  in!' 

"I  heard  the  electric  bell  buzz  again,  and 
said  frantically,  'I  shall  give  you  a  soverign 
if  you  will  let  me  go  into  some  room  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  deny  that  I  am  here 
to  anyone  who  comes  for  me.'  He  watched 
me  as  with  trembling  hands  I  opened  my 
purse,  and  clutched  eagerly  at  the  gold  coin 
I  drew  out,  saying  in  a  hurried  whisper,  'Step 
this  way !'  and  led  me  up  the  hall,  walking 
carefully  on  his  tiptoes. 

"The  bell  rang  again,  and  then  a  savage 
voice  bellowed  from  the  rear,  'George,  what 
are  you  doing?  What's  that  bell  ringing 
for?'  And  a  frowsy  looking  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  evidently  intoxicated, 
burst  into  the  hall  from  a  door  farther 
down.  When  he  saw  me  his  jaw  fell,  and 
he  came  forward,  staring  in  amazement. 

"  'What's  this  ?'  he  said,  'What  the  deuce  !' 

"  'This  young  lady  got  lost  in  the  fog,' 
said  the  man  with  me,  'She  came  here  for 
refuge.' 

"'Refuge,  hey?'  said  the  other.  'This  is 
a  good  place  to  find  that,  my  lady !  This  is 
the  house  of  redemption !  Come  right  in, 
and  have  a  drink.  That's  what  you  want!' 
As  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  I  shrank, 
murmuring  'No,  no,  I  don't  want  it.'  But 
he  dragged  me  on  laughing,  and  saying,  'Oh 
no,  of  course  not!  Ye  never  drink,  do  ye? 
Well  you'll  taste  a  drop  to-night  or  I'm  a 
badger!'  adding  to  the  man,  'see  who  that 
is  at  the  door,  and  don't  let  anyone  in,  you 
hear?    Man,  woman,  or  child!' 

"The  room  he  forced  me  into  was  like 
a  large  hall,  with  a  bar  at  one  end  where  a 
man  was  serving  drinks,  and  at  several 
tables  others  were  playing  cards  and  drink- 
ing. The  air  was  thick  with  smoke,  and 
the  smell  of  whisky, — oh  it  was  horrible ! 
I  can't  tell  you  the  effect  it  had  upon  me ; 
nor  can  !•  remember  just  what  happened, 
except  that  a  lot  of  men  crowded  about  me 
laughing  and  gibbing,  and  trying  to  coax  me 
to  drink  something  in  a  tall  glass.  I  don't 
think  I  lost  consciousness,  but  my  mind  be- 
came so  dazed  I  could  not  take  in  anything 
that  occurred.  My  misery  was  such  that  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  had 
Black  even  come  into  the  room  and  take  me 
away,  for  nothing  could  have  been  worse 
than  the  horrors  of  that  scene,  the  hideous 
laughter  and  jokes  of  those  base  creatures. 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  sunk  to  the  depths 
of  perdition,  that  I  was  one  of  them,  de- 
praved and  beyond  redemption !  Oh,  girls, 
no  words  could  even  express  what  I  suf- 
fered, having  their  brutal  hands  touch  me, 
and  their  awful  faces  leering  upon  me, 
while  I  knew  I  was  at  their  mercy,  that  I 
might  never  again  be  able  to  escape  from 
them !  They  all  looked  like  the  lowest  sort 
of  men,  and  to  me  appeared  very  devils  set 
upon  inflicting  me  with  every  conceivable 
torture.  And  to  think  it  was  only  a  little 
past  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

"Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  saying  close 
to  my  ear,  'You  must  get  out  of  this,  it  is 
no  place  for  you,'  and  I  turned  eagerly  to 
the  speaker  who  stood  just  behitid  me.  'Oh, 
will  you  get  me  out?'  I  asked,  'Now, 
quickly,  please!  Even  the  fog  is  better  than 
this.' 

"  'She  don't  like  us !'  said  one  of  the 
men,  'she  don't  like  our  liquor !  gi  'er  a 
drap  of  Old  Tom,  she'll  take  to  that  like  a — ' 

"  'Get  out  of  the  way!'  said  my  new  pro- 
tector, whose  face  was  vagu^y  familiar  al- 
though in  my  excitement  I  did  not  even 
attempt  to  remember  where  I  had  seen  it. 

"'I  say,  what's  'e  goin'  to  do!'  cried  an- 
other, 'Har  we  goin'  to  stand  by  and  see 
'ira  carry  off  the  bloomin'  prize !' 

'  Then  there  was  a  hubbub  of  voices,  and 
the  creatures  drew  so  close  to  me  I  thought 
I  should  faint ; — laughing  and  swearing  and 
breathing  their  foul  breath  in  my  face! 

"The  man  who  had  spoken  to  me,  drew 
my  arm  through  his,  and  after  quieting  some 
of  the  most  persistent  and  noisy,  led  me 
out  of  the  room  and  down  that  narrow  hall 
that  seemed  to  me  then  like  an  exit  from 
the  infernal  regions. 

"Oh,  how  refreshing  and  pure  the  dense 
air  outside  seemed  after  that  loathsome 
atmosphere  I  The  fog,  impenetrable  and 
cruel  as  it  was,  had  a  strangely  soothing 
effect  upon  my  over-strained  nerves,  and  I 
breathed  deeply  of  it,  as  I  let  the  man  lead 
me  slowly  down  the  steps  I  had  felt  my  way 
up  in  terror  so  short  a  time  before.  That  I 
was  alone  with  an  habitue  of  that  vile  den, 
in  an  obscurity  worse  than  the  darkness  of 
night,  held  no  terror  for  me.  I  really  didn't 
care  what  happened,  so  long  as  I  was  out  of 
that  place,  and  had  neither  strength  nor 
courage  to  fight  any  more  against  conditions 
that  were  beyond  me. 

"  'Do  you  think  you  can  get  me  to 
Oakley  Street,  Chelsea  ?'  I  asked  faintly,  as 
we  descended  the  first  step.   'If  you  will,  I 


shall — '  Then  I  realized,  with  a  sinking 
Heart,  that  my  purse  was  gone!  It  must 
have  been  dragged  out  of  my  hand  by  one 
of  those  wretches,  when  I  was  too  miserable 
to  notice  it.  This  left  me  no  money  but 
fifty  dollars  I  had  in  the  little  leather  bag' 
hanging  around  my  neck. 

"  'It's  impossible  in  this  fog,'  replied 
the  man,  'but  I  know  a  house  just  opposite, 
where  you  can  be  safe  till  it  lifts,  then  I'll 
see  you  back.' 

"Now  that  I  was  calmer  I  was  confident 
I  had  heard  the  voice  before,  and  some  past 
circumstance  I  could  not  then  recall,  was 
dimly  suggested  by  it. 

"  'Is  there  no  restaurant,  or  shop,  or 
public  place  of  any  sort  near  where  I  can 
go?'  I  asked. 

"  'No,  but  don't  worry,  you'll  be  safe 
enough,'  he  returned,  and  noticing  he  spoke 
like  an  American,  I  decided  it  was  this  that 
made  his  voice  seem  familiar. 

"We  descended  the  remaining  steps  in 
silence,  but  as  we  touched  the  pavement,  I 
felt  him  start  v-iolently  against  me,  saying 
under  his  breath,  'Good  God!'  then  aloud, 
'Who  the  devil  are  you  ?'  and  a  voice  I  knew 
only  too  well,  answered  out  of  the  fog,  'Is 
that  you,  Fred?' 

"  "Yes,'  he  replied,  'What  the  deuce  did 
you  seize  me  for  ?    I  thought — ' 

■'  'Listen,'  interrupted  Black,  'I  had  that 
Mortimer  girl,  and  she  escaped  me  in — ' 

"He  broke  off  abruptly,  probably  because 
the  other  nudged  him,  or  gave  some  other 
sign,  and  we  proceeded  slowly  feeling  our 
way  with  our  feet.  'I  beg  of  you  both  not  to 
torture  me  any  more,'  I  said  as  firmly  as  I 
could  which  was  a  very  pitiable  attempt.  'It 
is  an  outrage  and  cruel  to  subject  me  to 
this  treatment  for  no  reason.' 

"  'Don't  you  worry,  I'll  see  you  through 
all  right,'  said  the  man  on  whose  arm  I  was 
leaning.  'You  just  do  what  you're  told,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.' 

"  'This  way !'  said  Black's  voice,  'keep  a 
little  to  the  left.' 

"  'Get  out,'  was  the  other's  response,  'I 
know  the  way,  it's  just  opposite.' 

"  'I  tell  you  it  isn't.  You  have  drifted 
to  the  right.  Do  you  see  that  square  of 
light  ?  That's  the  window  I  told  Marie  to 
put  a  lamp  in.' 

"  'All  right,  get  on,  we'll  follow,'  said  my 
guide,  and  added  in  a  lower  tone  to  me,  'I'd 
advise  you  to  give  up  those  papers.  Miss 
Mortimer ;  they  can't  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
and  you  will  have  no  quarter  shown  you  if 
you  don't  hand  them  over.' 

"As  you  will  remember  girls,  the  letters 
were  safely  hidden  on  top  of  the  wardrobe 
of  the  boarding-house,  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  acknowledge  I  knew  where  they  were 
after  all  I  had  suffered  to  keep  them,  for  I 
felt  I  owed  it  to  Mrs.  Pancoast  not  to,  and 
as  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  these  men 
could  prove  I  had  taken  the  coat  from  the 
cab  that  night,  I  felt  it  would  be  safer  to 
keep  up  the  deception. 

"  'How  can  I  give  them  up  when  I  haven't 
them,'  I  said.  "It  is  wicked  to  subject  me 
to  all  this  for  nothing !'  . 

"'Haven't  you  Barrington's  things?' 

"  'I  have  his  trunk,  which  I  have  not 
opened,  and  a  bag  in  which  there  are  no 
letters  that  I  could  see.  Certainly  I  took 
none  from  it.' 

"Here  we  came  to  some  steps,  mounted 
them,  and  Black,  after  feeling  about  on  the 
door,  opened  it  with  his  latch  key,  and  we 
entered  a  lighted  hallway. 

"'Is  that  you  Harry?'  called  a  woman'' 
voice  from  the  rear. 

"'Yes:  come  in  here,  Marie,  I  want  you, • 
said  Black  and  led  us  into  a  small  sitting- 
room  where  the  lights  were  low.  He  turned 
them  up  and  said  to  me,  'Sit  down,  please. 
You  might  have  spared  yourself  this  ordeal, 
— you  haven't  gained  anything  by  it.' 

"I  sank  into  a  chair,  for  I  was  utterly 
worn  out,  and  hadn't  even  the  courage  to 
reply,  and  glancing  up  at  him  perceived  that 
he  was  shorn  of  both  beard  and  mustache. 

"  'She  says  she  hasn't  got  the  letters,' 
said  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me. 

"  '"That  is  what  I  want  to  prove,"  was  the 
reply.  'Marie,  you  take  this  young  lady 
into  the  next  room,  will  you  ?  And  see  if 
she  has  any  papers  concealed  about  her. 
You  know  how  to  make  a  search,— do  the 
thing  thoroughly.' 

"I  glanced  up  at  the  woman  who  had 
entered,  and,  my  dears,  who  do  you  think 
it  was  ?  Madame  Patrie !  The  French- 
woman who  stole  my  telegram  on  the  ship ! 
I  simply  stared  at  her,  and  the  thought  of 
having  her  touch  me  made  me  shudder. 

"  'Ah,  so  you  found  Miss  Mortimer !  That 
is  very  fortunate,'  she  said  in  very  good 
English,  although  as  you  will  remember,  on 
board  the  "Cedric"  she  had  pretended  that 
she  was  unable  to  speak  it  correctly !  'Come 
right  in  here  with  me  please!' 

"The  connection  of  ideas  made  me  sud- 
denly suspect  who  the  man  was  who  had 
taken  me  from  the  gambling  den,  and  as  I 
looked  at  him  then,  I  recognized  the  friend 
Barrington  had  introduced  to  me  on  the 
ship  as  Worrendale. 
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"  'Mr.  Worrendale,'  I  said,  'will  you  per- 
mit a  country-woman  of  yours  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  indignity  ?*         ,  .     ,  , 

"He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and 
glanced  at  Black,  'It's  a  nasty  business,'  he 
said,  'but  those  letters  are  of  vital  import- 
ance to  Mr.  Barrington,  and  he  has — ' 

"  'Well,  don't  let  us  lose  any  more  time,' 
interrupted  Black,  I  shall  continue  to  call 
him  that  so  as  not  to  confuse  you,  although, 
as  you  have  seen,  it  was  not  his  real  name. 
'Please  go  into  the  next  room  Miss  Mort- 
imer, and  allow  my  wife  to  search  you.' 

"  'But  I  haven't  the  letters,  I  tell  you !'  I 
began,  then  my  voice  broke,  and  rather  than 
cry  before  those  beasts,  I  followed  the 
Frenchwoman. 

"My'  dears  she  made  me  undress  abso- 
lutely, and  gave  me  a  wrapper  to  put  on 
while  she  examined  every  stitch  of  my 
clothing,  even  tearing  the  linings  open ! 
When  she  was  satisfied  there  were  no  letters 
conseftled,  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
an(4-closed  the  door  between.  I  heard  their 
voices  faintly,  but  did  not  care  in  the  least 
what  they  were  saying.  It  was  such  a 
relief  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while,  I  did 
not  even  feel  anxiety  as  to  what  new  dia- 
bolical scheme  they  were  planning ;  my  one 
worry  then  was  whether  or  not  I  should 
be  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  that  house, 
and  if  so,  how  I  could  ever  trace  Mrs. 
Pancoast.  Already  it  was  nearly  the  hour 
she  was  due  in  London,  and  even  had  I 
been  free  to  do  so,  the  fog  would  have  pre- 
vented my  going  to  meet  her. 

"My  only  possible  chance  of  finding  her, 
was  that  she  would  go  to  the  address  she 
had  given  me  in  that  fated  telegram,  but  the 
question  was  would  she  stop  there  after 
learning  that  I  had  not  gone  even  to  inquire 
about  rooms,  or  to  claim  any  communication 
_  she  may  have  sent  me  to  that  address  ? 
'.  "There  was  no  use  thinking  over  it,  I 
could  arrive  at  no  decision,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  nothing  to  do  but  let  things 
take  their  course. 

"After  dressing,  I  hesitated  whether  or 
not  I  should  return  to  the  next  room,  but 
the  dread  of  facing  those  two  men  again 
deterred  me,  especially  as  I  knew  I  could 
not  leave  the  house  until  the  fog  lifted. 

"Feeling  faint  and  exhausted,  I  had  settled 
into  a  deep  chair  for  a  brief  rest,  when 
Madame  Patrie  returned,  bringing  wine  and 
sandwiches,  which  she  encouraged  me  to 
eat. 

"When  I  had  taken  as  much  of  them  as  I 
could,  she  brought  writing  materials,  and 
informed  me  that  her  husband  wished  me 
to  write  a  note  to  the  laiflllady  of  my  board- 
ing-house authorizing  her  to  give  over  to 
Mr.  Worrendale  everything  I  had  left  in  the 
room  I  occupied  there,  which  things  he  was 
himself  to  be  allowed  to  take  out  of  the 
room,  and  bring  to  Black  for  examination 
under  my  eyes.  You  can  imagine  my  con- 
sternation at  the  thought  of  Worrendale 
searching  through  my  room  for  those  letters, 
and  perhaps  discovering  the  place  of  their 
concealment ! 

"However,  as  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  obey,  I  wrote  the  note,  for  I  was  at 
their  mercy,  and  could  only  trust  that,  as 
I  had  packed  all  my  things,  he  would  never 
suspect  I  would  have  left  the  letters  hidden 
in  a  room  from  which  I  was  all  prepared 
to  depart,  and  as  I  knew  the  slightest 
hesitancy  on  ray  part  would  excite  suspicion, 
I  wrote  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference  to  me. 

"Well,  my  dears,  as  fate  was  determined 
to  put  every  possible  obstacle  in  my  way,  of 
course  the  fog  continued  dense  the  entire 
day,  and  my  detestable  captor  decided  not 
to  go  to  Oakley  Street  for  my  things  until 
the  next  day,  so  I  was  obliged  to  spend  the 
'night  in  that  house.  Madame  Patrie,  or 
Mrs.  Morris,  as  she  really  was,  tried  her 
best  to  be  nice  to  me,  and  as  I  absolutely 
refused  to  go  to  the  table  with  those  men, 
she  brought  some  dinner  to  my  bedroom, 
and  endeavored  to  make  me  comfortable  for 
the  night,  assuring  me  I  should  be  as  safe 
there  as  in  my  own  home,  wherever  that 
may  be ! 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  why  I  should  care 
what  happens,  when  I  realize  of  how  little 
consequence  I  appear  to  be  either  to  God  or 
man.  You  twp  are  the  only  creatures  in 
the  world  who  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
what  Ijecomes  of  me  !  And  even  from  you 
I  must  be  separated. 

"Whatever  this  sort  of  existence  is  in- 
tended to  develop,  I  do  not  feel  it  tending 
toward  making  me  a  better  woman,  for  I  am 
gradually  growing  hard,  and  losing  my  old 
high  principles  of  life.  It  is  circumstances 
like  mine,  no  doubt,  that  make  criminals 
of  innocent  persons,  for  when  I  think  what 
I  may  sink  to  from  having  been  launched 
Into  the  world  without  the  barest  means  of 
supporting  myself,  there  rises  in  me  an 
anarchistic  spirit  that  makes  me  feel  mur- 
derous toward  all  those  rich  people  in  New 
York  who  spend  on  mere  extravagance  and 
luxury  enough  to  keep  hundreds  of  helpless 
girls  in  comfort.  However,  I  don't  allow 
myself  to  dwell  on  these  thoughts,  for  I 
kno*  the  danger  lurking  in  them,  and  I  try 
not  to  think  of  the  injustice  of  life  which 
so  many  others  are  suffering  with  me. 

"The  greatest  peril  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort  is  the  appetite  it  creates  for  adventure 
and  excitement,  for  although  I  have  gone 
through  so  much,  I  realize  I  could  not  now 
settle  down  to  a  humdrum  existence  of  earn- 
ing my  daily  bread  by  a  monofonous  ful- 
fillment of  regular  duties !  You  will  not 
be  able  to  sympathize  with  this,  for  you 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  go  safely 
through  harrowing  situations  you  would 
never  have  believed  yourself  capable  of 
surviving.  The  fact  that  I  am  still  alive 
and  well,  in  spite  of  everything  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  these  past  weeks,  has  imbued 
me  with  an  absolute  contempt  for  danger 
of  all  sorts,  for  certainly  things  have  been 
about  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

"But  I  had  better  not  boast !    The  future 


may  hold  much  worse  in  store  for  me,  for 
although  at  this  writing  there  has  come  a 
brief  calm,  I  am  in  constant  dread  of  new 
and  more  trying  developments. 

"Well,  to  return  to  facts,  I  spent  a  very 
miserable  night,  and  was  awakened  the  next 
morning  by  someone  knocking  at  my  ,door 
which  I  had  locked.  I  opened  it  to  find  Mrs. 
Morris,  who  asked  if  I  was  asleep  when  she 
knocked.  I  replied  that  I  was,  and  she  went 
quickly  to  the  window,  drew  the  shutters  in 
and  bolted  them,  which  made  the  room  very 
dark,  and  shut  out  a  beautiful  sunny  day 
that  I  would  have  enjoyed  after  that  hor- 
rible fog. 

"'Why  are  you  doing  that?'  I  asked. 

"  'Merely  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Black's,'  she  re- 
plied, as  you  notice,  keeping  to  his  alias. 
'He  wishes  the  house  kept  dark,'  adding, 
'You  may  come  into  the  next  room  for  your 
coffee.' 

"  'I  don't  care  for  any  coft'ee.  thank  you,' 
I  said.  'I  wish  to  get  away  from  here  as 
soon  as  possible,'  and  she  answered, 

"  'I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  wish  for 
some  time,  then;  for  you  cannot 'go  until 
your  luggage  has  been  brought  here  and  ex- 
amined.' 

"I  asked  her  when  that  would  be,  and  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  saying  'God  knows, 
you'd  better  be  reconciled  and  make  the 
best  of  things  !' 

"  'Then  you  mean  I  am  to  be  kept  a 
prisoner  in  this  house!'  I  demanded;  to 
which  she  replied  calmly ;  'If  you  choose  to 
call  it  so,  yes  ;  you  are  to  remain  here  until 
they  think  it  best  to  let  you  go.' 

"You  can  imagine  how  I  felt,  knowing 
that  Mrs.  Pancoast  was  probably  looking 
everywhere  for  me,  and  very  likely  worried 
to  frenzy  about  her  trunk !    In  my  despair 


I  pleaded  with  the  woman,  but  it  was  like 
talking  to  a  stone  wall.  She  merely  said : 
'You  can  make  yourself  quite  comfortable 
here.  There  is  a  light  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  some  books.  You  may  settle  yourself 
to  read  and  know  you  are  perfectly  safe.' 

"I  knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  resorting  to  violence,  for  she  was  a  big, 
strong  woman^  and  could  have  managed  me 
with  one  hand ;  so,  after  trying  the  sitting- 
room  door  and  finding  it  locked,  I  sank  into 
a  chair  and  waited  for  her  husband's  re- 
turn, wondering  what  they  would  do  to  me 
if,  while  searching  in  my  room  at  the  board- 
ing-house, they  should  discover  the  coat  and 
letters  on  top  of  the  wardrobe. 

"One  thing  I  could  not  understand  was 
why  the  house  was  kept  in  darkness.  Not 
only  were  the  shutters  closed,  but  dark  green 
inside  blinds  were  drawn  down,  which  kept 
out  the  faintest  ray  of  daylight ;  but  I 
loathed  that  woman  so  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  question  her,  especially  as  I  knew 
she  would  not  tell  the  truth,  so  I  sat  silent 
hour  after  hour,  while  she  remained  near  me 
sewing.  She  never  left  me  for  a  moment, 
and  after  attempting  several  times  to  draw 
me  into  conversation,  receiving  no  reply,  she 
gave  it  up,  and  sat  mutely  sewing  at  a 
waist  she  was  making. 

"At  half-past  twelve  she  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  which  was  also  lighted  only 
by  gas,  and  pottered  about,  e'fidently  pre- 
paring something  to  eat. 


"By  that  time,  having  partaken  of  nothing 
in  the  morning,  I  felt  faint,  so  was  obliged 
to  accept  what  she  offered,  although  it  was 
hateful  to  me,  but  I  feared  I  should  be  ill 
if  I  fasted  any  longer. 

"Morris  did  not  return  until  after  dark, 
then  he  and  Worrendale  came  in  noiselessly, 
bringing  Barrington's  trunk  and  bag,  and 
my  things,  which  they  proceeded  to  open  in 
the  sitting-room  while  I  looked  on.  Mrs. 
Morris  went  through  my  bag  and  shawl 
strap,  while  her  husband,  who,  after  trying 
many  keys  in  Barrington's  trunk,  found  one 
to  open  it,  took  everything  out  of  that  and 
his  bag. 

"It  was  rather  interesting  to  watch  them, 
they  did  it  so  thoroughly,  going  into  the 
pockets  of  my  clothes,  feeling  through  the 
linings,  examining  your  letter  and  the  others 
I  had  saved,  from  Lawson,  Halifax,  and  the 
typewritten  one  received  at  Cook's,  and 
which  Morris  had  no  doubt  sent  me  himself ! 

"I  did  not  say  a  word,  nor  did  they  until 
they  had  repacked  everything,  then  Morris 
said  to  his  wife,  'Give  us  something  to  drink, 
Marie,'  and  sat  down  by  the  table,  wiping 
his  brow  thoughtfully  with  a  handkerchief. 
Worrendale  followed  his  example,  and  when 
Mrs.  Morris  had  brought  them  some  beer,  I 
got  up. 

"  'Now  that  you  are  satisfied  I  have  no 
papers  belonging  - to  Barrington,'  I  said, 
'perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  let 
me  out  of  this  prison !'  And  what  do  you 
think  those  beasts  did?  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  exploded  in  uproarious 
laughter  which  brought  Mrs.  Morris  from 
the  next  room,  and  she  stood  grinning  like 
a  Cheshire  cat  at  the  door. 

"  'Oh  yes,'  said  Morris,  wlfen  he  was  able 
to  speak,  'we  shall  let  you  go,  but  I  don't 


see  why  you  call  it  a  prison.  Haven't  you 
had  every  comfort?  You  have  certainly 
had  a  much  easier  time,  than  we  have!' 

"I  was  in  no  mood  to  respond  to  this, 
and  merely  said,  'I  should  like  to  go  at 
once,  please.'  At  which  they  all  laughed 
again  like  idiots. 

"  'If  your  royal  highness  will  answer 
truthfully  a  few  questions,  you  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  go  as  soon  as  you  have  done  so,' 
said  Morris  in  his  nice  distinguished  voice 
which  seemed  so  incongruous  with  the  part 
he  was  playing.  'You  will  even  be  escorted 
safely  to  your  destination.' 

"  'Thank  you,  I  don't  care  to  be  escorted,' 
I  replied,  'certainly  the  commonest  cabman 
is  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  trust  than 
either  of  you  have  proven  yourselves  to  be.' 

"They  smiled  complacently  at  this,  and 
Worrendale  murmured  something  I  did  not 
hear,  which  appeared  to  amuse  them  both 
hugely,  for  they  chuckled  a  moment,  then 
Morris  said,  'Pray  sit  down,  won't  you?  I 
don't  like  to  see  a  lady  standing  while  I 
am'  seated,  and  you  have  kept  me  so  busy 
these  two  days  I  am  really  too  tired  to 
stand.' 

"I  remained  where  I  was,  and  asked 
coldly,  'Will  you  please  let  me  go  from 
here  ?' 

"  'In  a  few  moments  I  shall,'  he  replied, 
'when  you  have  answered  my  questions.' 

"  'You  needn't  worry,'  added  Worrendale. 
'We  now  see  you  haven't  the  papers,  and 


IS  : 

all  we  want  is  your  help  to  trace  them. 
Sit  down  a  few  moments,  then  you  may  go 
where  you  like.' 

"I  obeyed  wearily,  and  waited  to  be 
questioned,  feeling  sure  I  should  betray  my- 
self if  they  attempted  to  crossexamine  me, 
for  my  brain  seemed  absolutely  incapable 
of  retaining  a  thought. 

"  'First  I  must  tell  you,'  began  Morris, 
'these  papers  we  are  looking  for  are  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  us  all,  they  relate  to 
business  matters  in  which  we  are  concerned 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Barrington,  and  un- 
less they  are  found,  we  shall  suffer  serious 
loss.' 

"Imagine  him  appealing  to  my  sympathy, 
after  all  he  had  made  me  go  through !  I 
can  tell  you  every  word  he  uttered  gave  me 
secret  delight  to  know  he  had  failed  to  find 
where  I  had  hidden  the  papers. 

"  'Now,'  he  pursued,  'you  can  help  us  in 
tracing  them,  and  also  insure  your  imme- 
diate liberation,  by  replying  accurately  to 
these  questions.  Do  you  remember  what 
sort  of  cab  you  took  from  Victoria?' 

"  'A  four-wheeler.' 

"'Could  you  recognize  the  coachman?' 

"  'No,  I  didn't  see  him  distinctly ;  Mr. 
Barrington  probably  would  know  him,  as  he 
spoke  to  him.' 

"  'Ah  !  Was  it  the  houseservant  who  took 
your  things  from  the  cab?'  " 

"  'No,  it  was  a  strange  man  who  ran  after 
it  for  about  a  block.' 

''Morris  here  looked  at  Worrendale,  and 
the  latter  said,  'The  landlady  at  Oakley 
Street  told  us  you  carried  a  coat  into  the 
house  yourself,'  and  I  returned  with  a  cool- 
ness that  astonished  me,  for  my  heart  leapt 
with  terror,  'Yes,  I  believe  I  did  carry  my 
ulster.' 

"The  two  men  were  both  regarding  me  so 
critically  I  felt  they  could  see  right  into  my 
thoughts,  and  there  came  to  me  a  sudden 
cold  daring,  born  of  desperation,  for  I  knew 
that  the  slightest  false  move  would  betray 
me,  and  I  dreaded  having  my  falsehood  dis- 
covered almost  more  than  losing  the  letters. 

"  'If  the  landlady  said  she  saw  me  carry- 
ing it,  I  couldn't  have  had  it  on,'  I  said,  as 
though  trying  to  remember. 

"  'You  might  have  been  carrying  Mr.  Bar- 
rington's foat,'  said  one  of  them,  I  was 
then  too  inwardly  excited  to  notice  which 
spoke. 

"  'It  is  not  at  all  likely,'  I  returned.  'I 
was  not  troubling  myself  about  his  things, 
and  would  probably  not  have  noticed  if  his 
bag  were  left  in  the  cab  or  not.' 

"  'Do  you  remember  distinctly  that  you 
took  your  coat  off.', 

"  'Yes,  distinctly.  I  can  tell  you  no  more, 
than  I  have  already.  Surely  you  have  proof 
enough  the  coat  is  not  in  my  possession ! 
Even  if  I  had  the  papers  you  are  looking 
for,  they  would  have  meant  nothing  to  me. 
Why  should  I  want  to  conceal  them  ?  And 
what  could  I  have  done  with  the  coat  ?' 

"  'We  don't  believe  you  have  them,'  said 
Worrendale,  'we  came  to  that  conclusion 
some  time  ago.' 

"  'Then  why  are  you  still  keeping  me !'  I 
exclaimed  on  the  point  of  tears,  and  blurted 
something  more  about  their  unmanliness 
and  cruelty,  which  I  think  had  some  effect, 
for  Morris  said,  more  kindly, 

"  'My  dear  young  lady,  we  don't  wish  to 
keep  you  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, but  as  it  is  only  thrbugh  you  we 
can  hope  to  get  those  papers,  we  must  in- 
terrogate you.  Can  you  remember  about 
where  the  man  first  started  to  follow  your 
cab  ?' 

"  'Just  as  we  turned  off  from  King's 
Road.' 

"'Was  he  a  regular  street  porter?' 

"  'I  don't  know  what  he  was,  except  that 
he  looked  dirty  and  poor.' 

"  'You  did  not  notice  if  he  wore  a  blue 
badge  on  his  coat  ?' 

"  'No.' 

"  'Would  you  recognize  him  if  you  saw 
him  again  ?' 

"  'No.  The  landlady  saw  him,  why  did 
you  not  ask  her?' 

"  'I  did,'  said  Morris  thoughtfully  as  he 
poured  out  some  more  beer.  'She  said  she 
had  never  seen  him  before.' 

"  'Which  went  away  first,  the  cab  or  the 
man?'  asked  Worrendale,  and  I,  fearing 
there  was  some  catch  in  the  question,  said 
I  couldn't  remember. 

"  'You  said  you  were  paying  the  coach- 
man while  the  things  were  being  taken  from 
the  cab.  Do  you  mean  you  didn't  look  to 
see  if  your  things  were  taken  off  safely  ?' 

"  'I  saw  the  trunk  and  my  bag  taken ;  for 
the  rest  I  did  not  care,  and  was  too  upset 
to  pay  any  attention.' 

"  'But  you  must  have  paid  the  coachman 
before  you  paid  the  porter.' 

"  'I  suppose  I  did ;  I  don't  remember.' 

"Worrendale  sat  back,  and  said  to  Morris, 
'The  man  couldn't  have  taken  the  coat, 
Harry,  under  those  conditions.  It  must  have 
been  left  in  the  cab.' 

"Oh,  girls,  you  can't  imagine  my  relief 
when  I  heard  those  words !  I  felt  as  one 
accused  of  murder  must  feel  when  he  hears 
the  jury  pronounce  him  not  guilty,  and 
from  sheer  relaxation  from  nervous  tension, 
I  began  to  cry  and  sob  almost  hysterically. 
Although  I  hated  myself-  for  doing  so,  it 
served  me  admirably,  for  Morris  imme- 
diately got  up  saying,  'Oh,  I  say,  it's  all 
over  now,  you  needn't  carry  on  like  that! 
Worrendale  take  the  shawl-strap  and  hand- 
bag, will  you?  I'll  take  the  other.  Marie 
get  those  dark  glasses,  please.' 

"  'Where  are  you  going  to  take  her?' 
asked  his  wife,  as  she  opened  a  drawer  in 
the  desk,  and  fumbled  about  in  it. 

"  'Wherever  she  wants  to  go,'  returned 
Morris.  'You  have  kept  the  windows  closed 
all  day,  haven't  you  ?' 

"  'Certainly.  Harry  it  isn't  safe  for  you 
to  go  back  with  her  to  that  Oakley  Street 
house.' 

"He  laughed  .shortly  and  said,  'What  do 
you  think  I  am,  a  fool  ?' 

[continued  on  page  21] 


*'  'I  want  those  papers  of  Banington's.  and  I  mean  to  have  them*  '* 
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January  1,  190? 


'  The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  your 
days 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night." 

SHADOWS  and  sounds  tell  the  stories 
of  night.  The  moon  and  stars 
print  caricatures  of  earth"^  deni- 
zens upon  wood,  sward,  water 
and  field.  It  was  the  dash  of  a  moving 
shade  across  one  of  these  shadow  pic- 
tures— that  of  a  figure  broadening  and 
narrowing  in  rhythmic  measure,  darting 
from  an  indented  woodland  border  to 
where  the  oval  imprint  of  a  solitary  oak 
lay  prone  upon  an  open  field — that  drew 
me  to  think  of  shadow  types  and  the 
stories  of  night  they"  print  in  evanescent 
colors. 

From  far  up  on  the  mountain-side, 
where  enormous  chestnut  oaks  were 
hollowed  bj'  age  and  tattered  by  storms, 
came  the  Mephistophelian  "Waugh  O! 
Waugh  O!"  of  the  great  horned  owl; 
and  the  rocks,  blythe  when  day  sounds 
played  upon  them,  now  repeated  one 
another  in  tones  harsh  and  forbidding. 
The  very  skeleton  of  Nature,  as  spread 
in  the  February  landscape,  rattled  with 
the  cry.  But  rocks  must  answer  as  they 
are  bid.  Echo  is  but  a  puppet.  "Waugh 
O!  Waugh  O!"  The  winter  frost  is  not 
so  chilling;  one's  marrow  seems  to  be 
in  cold  storage.  The  pulsating  shadow 
detached  itself  from  that  of  the  oak  and 
glided  away  to  wrap  itself  with  bare 
tree  tops  until  it.  far  up  in  the  moon- 
light, seemed  drawn  to  its  projector — a 
bird  in  swift  flight.  The  bird  was  Mis- 
tress Owl  obeying  the  summons  of  her 
mate.  "Waugh  O!  Waugh  O!"  was  his 
love  call.  The  sound  told  a  romance  of 
the  night. 

What  sort  of  heart  chords  must  Mis- 
tress Owl  possess  to  be  plaj'ed  upon  al- 
luringly by  such  a  rasping  vibrator? 
Yet  odd,  weird,  uncanny  though  they 
be,  there  is  not  a  voluntarj^  night  sound, 
save  that  of  fright  or  battle,  which  is 
not  one  of  wooing  or  signal  of  devoted 
companionship — even  that  of  cats. 

The  night-calls,  from  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket  to  the  scream  of  a  panther,  are 
primarily  appeals  to  but  one  sense — 
hearing.  They  are  singularly  energetic. 
They  distinctly  convey  to  the  listener 
the  line  of  direction.  The  aid  of  sight 
is  lacking  as  an  assistant.  Darkness 
eliminates  it.  Somber  dress,  excepting 
when  concealment  in  the  daytime  re- 
quires a  costume  imitative  of  surround- 
ings, rules  among  night-going  animals. 
The  toad  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  its 
retreat  among  the  clods,  the  gaily  jack- 
eted frog  matches  the  rushes  and 
grasses  of  the  water's  edge,  the  katy- 
did is  shaded  to  imitate  the  stalks  and 
leaves  of  its  day  rest,  the  whippoorwill 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  its 
roosting  branch,  mice  and  rats  wear  a 
garb  toned  to  cellars  and  shaded  re- 
treats; no  bird  so  closely  resembles  its 
background  and  environment  as  does 
the  horned  owl  sitting  in  the  entrance 
to  a  hollow  tree  bole. 

Tramping  the  mountains  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  to  learn  the  calls  and  hab- 
its of  other  prowlers  than  myself,  had 
familiarized  me  with  trails  and  distances, 
and  rocks  and  trees  to  mark  location. 
Knowing  that  Mistress  Owl  had  joined 
her  lover,  that  his  "Waugh  O!  Waugh 
O!"  would  not  be  sounded  again  that 
night,  unless  early  in  the  morning;  for 
when  mates  meet  there  is  no  object  in 
calling  again.  I  took  a  near-by  tree  and 
a  far-off  hemlock  that  stood  in  the 
range  of  the  trysting-place  and  made  a 
mental  note  of  them  for  future  use. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  en- 
deavoring to  catch  the  couple  at  their 
trysting.  Owl's  eyes  are  far  quicker  to 
see  moving  objects  in  the  dark  than 
human  eyes  are  to  detect  their  where- 
abouts. Then,  to,  owls  have  feelings  as 
well  as  mortals:  it  would  not  have  been 
considerate  to  disturb  them.  Neverthe- 
less, I  resolved  that  I  would  find  the 
nest  of  the  couple.  It  would  take  but 
;i  few  nights  to  locate  its  region,  and  a 
morning's  hunt  to  find  it.  For  owls 
hatch  their  young  in  February  and 
March,  and  their  nests  are  readily  found 
when  one  knows  how  to  go  about  the 
finding. 

The  horned  owl,  like  the  whippoor- 
will, has  its  fixed  stands  during  the 
breeding  season,  from  which  to  call. 
The  whippoorwill  usually  has  three, 
sometimes  four.  The  owl  T  have  never 
known  to  have  more  than  three,  oftener 
two.  The  stands  of  l)Oth  are  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  In  the  gloaming,  the  whip- 
poorwill usually  calls  from  the  north- 
ernmost of  his  stands;  the  owl  is  not 
so  systematic.  If  the  mate  of  the  whip- 
poorwill does  not  come  to  the  first  se- 
ries of  summons,  he  flies  to  the  second 
stand  and  repeats  Iiis  well-known  cry. 
The  female  seldom  fails  him  at  the  third. 
If  .she  has  been  detained,  or  danger  has 
halted  her,  he  reluctantly  goes  to  the 
fourth. 

The  female  owl,  like  the  female  whip- 


poorwill, always  obeys  the  call  from  the 
inside  of  the  arc. 

There  is  design  in  this;  her  flights  are 
short  and  direct.  She  is  absent  from 
her  eggs  or  owlets  the  shortest  possible 
time.  I  have  never  known  the  radius  of 
their  flight  to  be  over  half  a  mile.  Their 
flight  is  in  a  straight  line  from  the  day 
abode  to  the  trysting  place.  These 
courses  resemble  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

At  this  point  there  will  be  a  gnarled 
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tree  with  hollow  bole,  or  with  forks  that 
afford  a  good  resting  place  for  the  dry 
twigs,  leaves,  grasses  and  moss,  of 
which  her  nest  is  made.  Perhaps  the 
fissure  of  a  rock  or  the  top  of  an  ac- 
commodating stump  may  have  tempted 
her  to  trust  her  three  or  four  yellowish 
dumpy  eggs  in  a  nest  within  the  one  or 
in  the  depression  of  the  other.  The 
warmth  of  her  nest  gives  her  little  con- 
cern. Every  feather  of  an  owl  is  as 
movable  and  expressive  as  the 
muscles  on  one's  face.  By  them 
she  clasps  her  eggs  and  very 
young  to  her  body,  which  is 
proportionately  small  to  her 
feathered  self,  and  thus  keeps 
them  warm.  I  have  seen  start- 
led owls  fly  quite  a  distance 
from  their  nests  before  drop- 
ping an  egg.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  an  observing  hunter 
that  he  has  known  owls  to  re- 
turn their  eggs  to  the  nest  after 
a  sudden  flight. 

It  is  not  within  or  on  high 
that  one  must  look  for  ftirther 
indications  of  being  ''hot"  upon 
the  nest,  but  at  one's  feet.  The 
squirrel  hunter  finds  the  first  in- 
dications of  his  game  in  the 
dropped  gnawings  of  hulls  and 
nuts  under  the  trees  on  which 
the  squirrel  "cuts" — "Sign"  he- 
calls  them.  The  sign  of  an  owl's 
castings  are  feathers,  bones, 
mice  skins  and  other  matter 
separated  in  the  owl's  crop  as 
indigestible.  When  fresh  they 
are  egg  shaped  and  are  voided 
through  the  mouth  between 
meals.  This  '"sign"  lies  imme- 
diately  about  the   owl's  abode. 

The  ground  is  a  veritable  Gol- 
gotha. The  comparative  anato- 
mist, skilled  as  he  is  to  name 
any  animal  from  a  fragment  of 
its  make-up.  can  write  the  menu 
of  the  owl's  meals  by  the  calca- 
reous and  other  remains  found  in  these 
casts.  He  does  not  have  to  repeat  the 
tragedy  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  gold- 
en egg— cut  the  bird  open  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  his  wealth. 

But  rather  than  follow  the  anatomist 
in  his  search  among  the  dead,  let  us 
follow  the  owl  after  the  living.  The 
flight  of  the  owl  is  almost  noiseless. 
There  is  a  soft  stir  of  the  air  as  if 
moved  by  the  wave  of  a  silken  handker- 
ciiicf.  The  loping  skunk  upon  its  night- 
ly hunt  for  food  finds  itself  fast  in  the 


talons  of  its  greatest  enemy  before  its 
ears  have  caught  the  sound  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  alert  pheasant  and  quail, 
huddling  in  coveys  beneath  young  ce- 
dars or  protecting  bushes,  are  snatched 
from  their  covers  ere  their  quick  legs 
or  humming  wings  can  start  their  bod- 
ies to  safety.  Perched  birds,  with  their 
heads  beneath  their  wings,  in  their  ac- 
customed leafy  sleeping  places  in  wood- 
land or  fen,  and  tree-roosting  poultry 
about  the  farmhouse,  fall  easy 
prey,  and  are  surprised,  caught, 
lifted,  borne  away  by  the  swift 
marauder  so  silently  that  their 
neighbors  are  not  awakened  -or 
the  quiet  of  the  night  disturbed. 

Off  in  grassy  meadows  the 
dart  of  the  field-mouse  in  its 
gnawed  runway  is  not  quick 
enough  to  escape  the  fatal 
swoop.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  them  are  gulped  whole 
as  owl  titbits.  The  farmer  is  an 
enormous  gainer  thereby.  Where 
the  brook  pools  or  the  placid 
mill  race  winds  meekly  along  the 
hillside,  the  owl  sits  with  his 
eye  fires  lighted  and  lands  the 
attracted  fish  with  his  hooked 
and  sharpened  claws.  Even  the 
wary  snake — his  rival  in  knowl- 
edge— glides  to  its  death  in  the 
open  wood,  lane  or  where  it, 
too,  is  watching  for  a  finny  meal 
from  the  branch  of  a  water-shad- 
ing alder.  The  night-feeding, 
flying  squirrel,  with  belly  white 
as  moonlight  and  back  shaded 
to  lichen-covered  branches,  with 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  puzzle 
the  human  eye,  alone  of  the 
night  prowlers  seems  to  escape 
the  voracious  bird,  and  even  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  bafifling  the  bird 
of  wisdom. 

At  Mount  Gretna,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  forest,  wild  as  when 
the  Iroquois  owned  it  as  their 
hunting  ground,  I  had  on  the 
porch  of  my  mountain  home  a  large 
wire  cage  in  W-hich  many  of  these  pretty 
animals  played  the  night  long.  A  screech 
owl  discovered  them.  Nightly  he  came, 
coveted,  and  perched  upon  a  near-by 
tree  to  eye  them  with  greedy  longing. 
Watching  his  chance,  when  a  sportive 
squirrel  clung  to  the  wire,  he  dashed  at 
it,  clutched  viciously,  held  the  meshes 
in  his  talons,  and  only  after  a  minute 
or  more  of  anxious  query  would  he  rec- 
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ognize  that  he  held  nothing  but  claw- 
fuls  of  net  work,  and  that  his  nimble 
quarry  was  chattering  at  him  from 
close-by  vantage.  Many  a  time  his  fre- 
quent dashes  and  rattle  of  the  wire 
wakened  me.  The  tamest  squirrels,  after 
a  romp  on  the  rustic  work  of  my  porch, 
occasionally  sailed  away  and  spent  the 
night  as  tliey  pleased.  Notwithstanding 
their  ever  active  enemy,  they  always  re- 
turned unharmed. 

The  interests  of  the  night  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  habits  and  forages  of  the 


owl.  To  one  who  will  study  them  they 
are  full  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. They  are  a  novel  addition  to  the 
interests  of  the  day. 

CSARLES  McIlVAINE. 

The  Thrall— A  Story  of  the  Vikings 

[continued  from  page  13] 
groans  of  wounded  men,  and  above  all  the^ 
hoarse  rallying  cry  of  the  .Yarl's  men: 
"Disar-holm!     Disar-holm"  and  an  an- 
swering,    strange    defiance:  "Qualia' 
Qualia!"  (Kill!  kill!) 

The  Saxon  flung  the  girl  from  him, 
and  started  erect,  with  strained,  terse 
muscles. 

"  'Tis  war !"  he  cried.  "Stay  you  here !" 
and  in  great  strides  he  dashed  from  the 
room. 

He  bounded  down  the  stone-flagged 
stairs  and  burst  into  the  great  hall.  A 
glance  revealed  what  was  amiss.  The 
Yarl's  men  had  been  surprised  and 
driven  from  the  castle  battlements.  An- 
gantyr  himself  was  sore  beset;  he  was 
wounded  and  hard  pressed.  His  followers 
had  rallied  around  him  in  one,  last  des- 
perate ring,  fighting  to  the  end.  At  the 
head  of  the  invaders  towered  a  giant  form. 
It  was  Tunga,  surnamed,  "The  Black." 

"I  have  come  to  repay  thy  visit,  An- 
gantyr,"  he  cried.  "I  was  not  home  to 
welcome  thee,  when  thou  camest  to  me ; 
now  we  have  met  we  will  settle  the  score! 
Lay  on,  my  men;  take  the  Red  Yarl 
alive."  -J 

The  Saxon  serf  for  one  brief  moment  * 
stood  as  if  of  stone.  The  next,  he  had 
seized  a  fallen  battle-ax,  and  flung  himself 
with  inconceivable  fury  into  the  midst  of- 
the  fray.  His  face  was  blood-red,  and 
the  great  sinews  of  his  huge  arms  stood 
out  in  long-quivering  waves. 

"Well  said,  Tunga!"  he  roared  in  bull- 
like fury.    "I,  too,  have  a  score  to  settle  ■ 
with  thee.    My  brother's  blood  cries  ouf* 
from  the  blackened  embers  of  Rotter--' 
dome ;  this  day  shall  he  be  avenged."  1 

"  'Tis  the  Saxon  churl ;  the  welp  of  " 
Northumbria !"    cried    the    Black  Earl. 
"What  doest  thou  here,  dog — and  with  a 
thrall's  collar  upon  thy  neck — fit  harness  • 
for  thee.    Lay  on,  then.    Thy  brother's  T 
blood  will  crj'  yet  a  while  longer!" 

The  fury  of  the  Saxon  was  something 
terrible.  He  was  beside  himself  with 
anger.  He  split  men  open  with  his  great 
ax  as  lightning  splits  the  forest  trees. 

"Look  to  thyself,  Tunga!"  he  roared,  as 
he  fought  his  way  toward  the  Black. 

"And  to  thyself,  hound!"  answered  his 
opponent,  as  he  made  a  vicious  cut  at  the 
Saxon's  unprotected  head.  It  was  his 
last  speech.  With  one  fearful  blow,  the 
serf  split  his  body  asunder  from  crest 
to  middle,  and  then  fell  fiercely  on  his 
followers.  The  big  red  Earl  was  close 
behind  him,  but  the  Saxon  towered  above 
him  half  a  head. 

It  was  the  turning  tide  of  the  struggle 
The  Black  Earl's  men  gave  way;  then 
ran.  Some  escaped  •  to  their  ships,  but 
more  were  captured  and  slain.  Disar- 
holm  was  safe.    The  attack  was  repulsed. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Yarl  An- 
gantyr  again  gathered  his  followers  to- 
gether, and  counted  his  losses. 

"It  is  to  thee  that  thanks  be  due,"  he 
said,  advancing  toward  the  Saxon  thrall. 
"What  reward  can  I  give  thee ;  what  wilt 
take?    'Tis  thine  for  the  asking." 

For  a  few  seconds  the  Saxon  did  noj 
answer.    He  stood  bleeding  and  in  di 
order,  gazing  over  their  heads.    Then  hii 
glance  fell  on  the  Lady  Gudruna,  as  she 
stood  on  the  raised  dias  at  the  furthei 
end  of  the  hall.     He  pushed  his  waj 
through  the  crowd,  and  boldly  took 
by  the  hand.    Then  he  turned  toward  t] 
gaping  and  astonished  throng. 

"Her."  he  said  defiantlv.  "I  will  ta! 
her." 

"Knave!"   shouted   the   Earl.  "Whai 
madness  is  this !" 

But  the  Lady  Gudruna  stood  out,  vi 
white,  and  held  up  her  hand. 

"  'Tis  no  madness."  she  said  quiei 
"He  was  my  thrall,  now  I  am  his. 
Lord ;  my  Master,"  and  she  knelt  at 
feet.  . 

In  an  instant  he  had  stooped  and  rais 
her  in  his  arms.  0- 

"She  loves  no  low-born  thrall."  he  said. 
"The  King  of  Wessex  was  my  father,  and 
Northumbria,  Earl  of  that  name  is  my 
brother.  There  was  another,  he  was  foully 
slain,  but  he  is  avenged,  for  Tunga  is 
dead." 

Seized  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
the  mass  of  Vikings  sprang  forward. 
They  formed  a  ring  around  him.  They 
raised  their  swords  high  above  his  head; 
the  weapons  clashed  together  as  they  met 
in  a  circling,  flashing  center  above  him, 
and  a  mighty  shout  went  up. 

"He  is  avenged!  Tunga  is  slain!  Long 
live  the  betrothed  of  the  Lady  Gudruna. 
Long  live  the  Saxon  noble!" 

FrAM-  r 
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GAR  belonged  to  a  little  bacon- 
faced  Madawaska  boy  named 
Maxima  Lizoth.  His  father 
called  him  "Marxeem"  or 
"Marx."  But  his  father,  being  a  lum- 
berman, was  at  home  but  very  little,  and 
the  charge  of  the  little  clos,  or  farm, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  hamlet  of 
St.  Basil,  was  left  mostly  to  Maxime. 
The  boy  sowed  buckwheat  and  planted 
potatoes  in  the  spring,  and  in  Septem- 
ber harvested  his  crop,  burying  his  po- 
tatoes, like  a  squirrel,  deep  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  that  they  might  be  kept 
safely  for  winter  use.  The  Madawaska 
people  have  no  cellars.  If  they  did  have 
them  their  houses  would  be  warmer,  for 
the  climate  is  very  severe,  and  winter 
lasts  nearly  or  quite  seven  months  of 
the  year. 

Maxime  did  the  hardest  part  of  hi^ 
farm  work  with  two  little  "sparked" 
cows.  These  he  yoked  to  his  plow  or 
his  cart. 

His  plow  would  have  amused  a  New 
England  boy,  for  it  looked  more  like 
a  dry  tamarack  root  than  a  modern 
plow.  But  it  did  its  work,  with  the  help 
of  Maxime  and  his  yoke  of  cows.  These 
he  had  named  "Gadelle"  and  "Gelette." 
It  was  very  amusing  to  see  Maxime  at 
his  plowing,  shouting,  "Herret,  Gadelle! 
Mushdaw,  Gelette!" 

Besides  his  two  cows,  the  boy  owned 
a  flock  of  twelve  or  fifteen  sheep,  and 
Gar  was  lord  of  the  flock.  In  his  lamb- 
hood,  he  had  been  a  great  pet,  a  sort 
of  "cosset."  No  doubt  he  was  given  his 
full  share  of  provender  and  other  good 
things;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  was  so  large. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  Gar  certainly 
weighed  not  less  than  •  two  hundred 
pounds.  From  the  great  length  of  his 
wool  he  looked  eve.n  heavier.  It  was 
said  that  the  weight  of  his  annual  fleece 
was  fifteen  pounds. 

When  a  lamb.  Gar  was  no  doubt  gen- 
tle, like  all  of  his  race;  but  as  he  grew 
older  and  larger  he  became  conscious 
of  the  forcible  arguments'that  Jay  in  his 
big  curled  horns  and  hard  head,  and 
used  them  to  resent  familiarities  from 
strangers.  He  became  a  "knock  over" 
in  good  earnest  to  all  the  neighborhood 
boys.  Maxime  and  Gar,  however,  un- 
derstood each  other,  and  avoided  an- 
tagonisms that  should  have  no  place 
between  friends. 

Gar's  first  exploit  of  note  occurred 
when  he  had  reached  his  third  year. 
Maxime's  sheep  pasture  was  on  the 
mountainside,  above  his  clos.  It  was  a 
tract  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  that  were 
only  partially  cleared  from  trees  and 
brush.  The  public  morals  of  that  dis- 
trict are  probably  no  better  than  those 
of  other  localities.  At  any  rate,  farmers 
like  Maxime,  who  owned  lambs,  occa- 
sionally lost  them,  and  the  theft  was 
not  infrequently  charged  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  not  to  the  bears  and  other 
wild  beasts. 

Then,  too.  the  "river-drivers,"  as  they 
passed  up  and  down  the  St.  John's,  had 
an  unpleasant  custom  of  kidnapping 
fat  lambs  that  might  be  found  upon  the 
shores,  and  roasting  them  over  their 
camp-fires. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
first  weeks  of  June,  when  the  drivers 
were  coming  down  the  river,  Maxime 
used  to  go  to  his  pasture  once  or  twice 
a  day,  to  keep  watch  over  his  little 
flock. 

One  foggy  morning,  as  he  was  call- 
ing the  sheep  together,  he  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  Gar,  who  seemed 
to  be  standing  guard  over  something 
red  that  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
Whatever  the  object  was,  it  had  life;  for 
while  he  looked,  it  rose  partly  up,  but 
Gar,  drawing  back,  at  once  butted  it  flat 
again. 

Maxime  ran  to  the  animal,  and  lo! 
the  red  object  was  a  red-shirted  river- 
man,  who  was  in  sorry  plight.  He  could 
scarcely  speak,  but  contrived  to  stam- 
mer out  the  words  that  he  thought  his 
back  was  broken. 

Near  by,  lying  on  the  ground,  was 
one  of  the  best  lambs  in  the  flock;  with 
the  tendons  of  his  hind  legs  cut.  The 
would-be  thief  had  a  dirk  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he-had  evidently  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  quiet  Gar.  but  had  only 
succeeded  in  wounding  the  sturdy  ani- 
mal. 

The  fellow  had  little  to  say  for  him- 
self. He  had  caught  and  was  carrj'ing 
off  the  animal  on  his  shoulders,  when 
Gar  charged  him  from  behind,  striking 
him  full  in  the  back;  and  afterward, 
when  he  tried  to  rise,  offered  continual 
objection  by  knocking  him  flat  again. 
■  There  was  a  little  Catholic  hospital 
at  St.  Basil.  The  lamb  stealer  was  tak- 
en there,  and  afterward  recovered. 

Next  came  a  less  interesting  event  in 
Gar's  life.  The  following  autumn,  two 
Frenchmen  passed  Maxime's  farm,  driv- 
ing before  them  a  flock  of  sheep.  With 


The  Leader  of  the  Flock 


A  Story  that  Will  Interest  the  Boys  and  Girls 


the  flock  was  a  large  buck.  Seeing  Gar, 
and  noting  his  large  size,  the  men  chal- 
lenged Maxime  to  match  him  against 
their  own  buck  for  a  butting  duel. 

Max  consented,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  the  two  bucks  were  turned  loose 
in  a  field.  At  first  they  merely  eyed 
each  other  suspiciously.  Then  jealousy 
seerned  to  seize  them,  and  after  some 
menacing  stamps  of  their  hoofs,  they 
"squared  off,"  as  Max  said. 

First  they  drew  apart,  backing  delib- 
erately away  from  each  other  for  a  hun- 


say,  "Fetdh  on  another."  The  French- 
men were  much  excited,  and  wanted  to 
kill  Gar;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  mut- 
tering and  head  shaking  they  finally 
went  off. 

There  was  a  kind  of  wildcat,  or  lynx, 
found  in  the  region  of  Gar's  exploits 
that  sometimes  throttles  sheep. 

It  is  a  cowardly  creature,  but  when 
at  bay,  or  when  surprised  while  eating 
its  prey,  will  fight  savagely,  and  is  then 
by  no  means  an  antagonist  to  be  covet- 
ed by  either  man  or  beast.  Sometimes 


"Seeine  the  ram  coming,  the  bear  rose  on  its  hind  lees  and  stretched  out  its  paws  to  seize  him" 


dred  feet  or  more.  Then  they  charged 
at  full  gallop,  like  old-time  knights. 
When  within  ten  feet  of  each  other, 
both  paused  and  again  drew  back.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  thought  he  ~hadn\ 
secured  momentum  enough  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  collision. 

This  time  they  withdrew  to  almost 
double  their  first  distance  apart.  Then 
they  charged.  There  was  no  pause  now. 
Their  -heads  smote  together  with  a 
sounding  crack.  The  result  was  disas- 
trous to  Gar's  antagonist,  for  his  neck 
was  broken,  and  he  fell  sidewise  and 
died. 

As  for  Gar,  he  shook  his  head  slight- 
ly, then  pawed  his  dead  rival,  and 
turned  to  the  spectators,  as  much  as  to 


the  old  males  reach  the  size  of  a  large 
dog,  and  have  long  retractile  claws  and 
big  round  heads. 

One  morning  in  spring,  shortly  after 
the  sheep  had  been  turned  into  the  pas- 
ture, Maxime,  on  going  there  to  give 
them  salt,  found  both  Gar  and  one  of 
his  largest  lambs  were  not  with  the 
flock.  The  other  sheep  seemed  to  have 
been  recently  frightened. 

After  a  brief  search,  Maxime  found 
the  lamb  in  some  bushes,  dead.  Its 
throat  was  torn,  and  bunches  of  its  wool 
were  pulled  out  and  scattered  around. 
But  where  was  Gar? 

Maxime  called  and  called,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  searched  almost  every 
section  of  the  pasture  that  he  at  last 
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saw  his  lordship.  He  was  standing  un- 
der a  yellow  birch  tree,  looking  up,  and 
occasionally  stamping  his  foot  impa- 
tiently. 

On  going  nearer,  Maxime  saw  a  large 
mottled  lynx  in  the  tree.  Gar  must  have 
attacked  the  marauder  and  driven  it 
away  from  the  lamb,  and  had  butted  it 
so  hotly  that  the  lynx  had  been  forced 
to  climb  the  birch  for  safety. 

Maxime  ran  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bor, borrowed  a  gun,  and  then  shot  the 
lynx. 

But  Gar's  great  feat — one  which 
should  make  him  forever  famous  in  the 
history  of  sheep — was  not  performed  till 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year. 

The  black  bear  is  also  common  in  the 
region  where  Maxime  lives.  Farmers 
owning  sheep  often  suffer  from  its  at- 
tacks, which  are  usually  made  in  the 
night.  Sometimes  an  entire  flock  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  sheep  has  been  killed 
in  a  night  by  a  single  bear. 

That  autumn  several  of  Maxime's 
neighbors  on  that  side  of  the  river  re- 
peatedly lost  sheep,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  attributed  their  losses  to  one 
particular  bear,  which  had  been  seen  at 
several  different  times. 

To  secure  the  safety  of  his  flock, 
Maxime,  who  was  a  prudent  lad.  drove 
his  sheep  home  every  night  and  shut 
them  in  their  cote.  But  one  afternoon, 
toward  the  last  of  September,  the  boy 
Jiad  his  buckwheat  to  get  in,  for  it 
threatened  rain. 

Before  his  last  load  of  wheat  reached 
the  barn  it  was  twilight.  Taking  his 
salt  dish  he  hurried  up  the  hillside  to 
the  pasture.  Just  as  he  reached  the  log 
fence  he  saw  the  sheep  running  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  lot,  with  a  large 
black  animal  chasing  them. 

Dark  as  it  already  was.  Maxime  knew 
the  animal  to  be  the  "sacre  oors  noir." 
Bent  on  saving  his  sheep,  he  leaped  the 
fence  and  ran  toward  the  frightened  an- 
imals. But  he  had  a  bushy  hollow  to 
cross.  When  he  had  reached  the  other 
side  the  bear  was  no  longer  chasing  the 
sheep.  Gar  was  facing  him,  and  back- 
ing as  if  he  had  just  given  his  bearship 
a  butt,  and  was  preparing  another. 

Maxime  heard  the  bear  growling  sav- 
agely, and  feeling  somewhat  afraid,  as 
he  had  no  weapon  but  a  club,  he  con- 
cluded to  remain  a  spectator.  Gar 
backed  off  thirty  or  forty  yards,  then, 
lowering  his  horns,  plunged  at  the  bear. 
Seeing  the  ram  coming,  the  bear  rose 
on  its  hind  legs  and  stretched  out  its 
paws  to  seize  him. 

Gar's  hard  head,  coming  like  a  shot, 
hit  the  bear  full  in  his  stomach,  in  the 
very  roundest  portion  of  it,  and  instead 
of  clasping  the  buck,  he  went  heels  over 
head  backward.  Maxime  said  it  sound- 
ed like  striking  on  a  big  pumpkin. 

With  a  fierce  growl  the  astounded 
bear  scrambled  up.  But  at  the  same 
time  Gar  had  backed  off  again.  Maxime 
could  plainly  hear  their  heavy  breathing. 
Scarcely  had  the  bear  regained  his  feet 
when  the  ram  again  charged  him  with 
tremendous  force.  Again  the  bear  rose, 
and  again  was  knocked  fairly  heels  over 
head  before  he  could  seize  his  hard- 
headed  antagonist. 

This  maneuver  was  repeated  eight  or 
nine  times.  At  each  charge  of  the  buck 
the  bear  would  rise,  bear  fashion,  to 
grapple  Gar,  and  every  time  was 
promptly  sent  sprawling  upon  the 
ground. 

After  the  eighth  or  ninth  "round," 
the  bear  failed  to  rise.  Gar  butted  at 
him  several  times,  however,  but  he  did 
not  respond. 

Maxime  then  went  cautiously  up  to 
the  prostrate  animal,  who  lay  limp  and 
*  with  his  tongue  hanging  out.  So  com- 
pletely used  up  was  he  that  the  lad  had 
no  difficulty  in  making,  an  end  of  the 
dangerous  brute  with  his  club. 

Frank  H.  Sweet. 
<$> 

A  Japanese  Boy's  Name 

EVERY  American  child  can  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  your  name?", 
without  hesitation,  but  the  Japanese  boy 
must  think  a  little  to_  make  sure,  for  at 
various  periods  of  his  life  he  is  called 
by  different  names. 

He  receives  his  first  when  he  is  just 
a  month  old.  Then  three  different  names 
are  written  on  three  slips  of  paper  and 
thrown  up  into  the  air  in  the  temple, 
while  prayers  are  addressed  to  the  fam- 
ily deity.  The  one  that  falls  first  to  the 
ground  bears  the  name  the  child  is 
called  till  he  is  3  years  old.  Then  baby 
clothes  are  laid  aside,  he  receives  a  new 
name  and  his  education  begins. 

At  15  the  Japanese  boy  receives  a  new 
name  in  honor  of  his  coming  of  age. 
His  name  is  changed  again  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage  and  on  any  ad- 
vance in  his  position.  Even  mortal  ill- 
ness does  not  end  this  confusing  state 
of  aft"airs,  for  when  death  comes  a  new 
name  is  given  to  him,  by  which  presum- 
ably he  is  known  in  the  spirit  world. 
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How  the  Farmer.  Lives  in  the  Middle  West 


EAST'.VARD  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, extending  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Missouri  River, 
is  an  immense,  rolling-  j^lateau — 
or.  in  its  natural  state,  practically  un- 
broken prairie  land.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  the  block  composing 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  eastern  Colorado 
and  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma  will  be 
considered,  the  conditions  therein  being 
relatively  similar.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively a  farming  and  stock-raising  re- 
gion, the  industries  of  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing engaging  the  attention  of  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  great  agricultural  plain  is  some- 
times spoken  of  bj'  persons  high  in 
authority  as  the  semi-arid  region,  by- 
reason  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
crop  raising  is  a  less  stable  industry 
there  than  in  other  sections.  The  term, 
however,  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to 
the  eastern  half  of  the  block.  That  sec- 
tion has,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centurj%  and  especiallj-  within  the  last 
decade,  experienced  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  crop-growing  conditions,  either 
by  reason  of  an  increasing  rainfall  or 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  same. 
The  government  climatic  experts  do 
not  encourage  the  idea  of  a  greater  rain- 
fall, even  declaring  that  such  a  phenom- 
enon would  be  impossible  and  absurd. 
However,  as  between  theory  and  expe- 
rience, theorj-  must  finally  give  way 
and  it  is  the  universal  observation  that 
rainfall  has  materially  increased,  and 
the  belief  is,  in  a  measure,  borne  out  by 
the  enormous  gain  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  region. 

West  of  the  center  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  the  term  "semi-arid"  is  appli- 
cable, and  eastern  Colorado  rmy  be  said 
to  be  totally  arid.  It  is  remarkable, 
though,  the  extent  to  which  crops 
are  raised  in  the  semi-arid  belt  and  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  that  re- 
gion in  recent  years.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  western  Nebraska  and  west- 
ern Kansas,  then  an  uninhabited  plain 
but  recently  cleared  of  myriads  of  buffa- 
lo, experienced  a  tremendous  and  un- 
reasoning boom.  For  about  five  j-ears 
untold  thousands  of  settlers  poured  into 
the  region  until  hardly  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  government  land  remained.  No 
crops  of  consequence  were  raised,  and 
the  homesteaders  were  forced,  many  by 
actual  hunger,  to  abandon  their  hold- 
ings and  creep  back  to  the  more  fav- 
ored counties.  Land  which  had  main- 
tained a  considerable  value  for  a  time 
became  almost  valueless,  and  the  whole 
vast  region  was  practically  denuded  of 
population.  This  condition  prevailed 
over  about  the  western  third  of  Nebras- 
ka and  Kansas  and  the  eastern  third  of 
Colorado. 

Many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  that 
wild  stampede,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, for  the  scramble  to  get  out  was  but 
little  less  frantic  than  the  scramble  to 
get  in.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  set- 
tler, well  equipped  with  team  and  wag- 
on, to  pass  out  toward  the  Eldorado, 
the  clean,  bright  canvas  of  the  prairie 
schooner  enscribed  with  the  legend — "A 
Homestead  or  Bust!"  Within  a  few 
months  the  same  individual  would  jour- 
ney back  at  a  somewhat  lessened  speed, 
team  emaciated  and  wagon  rickety,  the 
inspiring  declaration  replaced  by  the 
single  expressive  word — ^"Busted!" 

As  indicating  how  small  the  value 
placed  upon  the  land,  this  story  is  re- 
lated: A  settler  came  creeping  out  of 
the  desolation,  his  family  sheltered  be- 
neath the  torn,  dust-begrimed  wagon 
cover,  and  a  gaunt,  foot-sore  calf  tied 
behind  the  wagon.  A  sympathetic  farm- 
er to  whom  he  related  his  woes,  in- 
quired what  disposition  he  had  made  of 
his  claim. 

"Oh.  I  traded  one  eighty  for  that  calf 
behind,"  replied  the  ex-homesteader. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  other 
ighty?"  persisted  his  host. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  I'll  tell  you 
— I  watched  my  chance  when  they  were 
making  out  the  papers  and  slipped  both 
eighties  into  the  deed." 

Very  gradually  the  conditions  of  utter 
failure  changed,  and  after  a  time,  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  made  the  ex- 
periment, excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
Kafir-corn  and  even  corn  were  raised. 
With  the  improved  outlook  homestead- 
ing  was  again  resumed,  and  now  the 
country  is  fast  settling  up  and  is  taking 
on  the  aspect  of  permanency  and  pros- 


perity. True,  the  years  of  total  crop 
failure  may  come  again,  but  somehow 
the  visitation  having  been  deferred  from 
year  to  year,  the  terror  of  it  is  mucif 
lessened.  Ten  years  ago  the  writer 
traversed  the  heart  of  that  region,  and 


for  hundreds  of  miles,  although  the  sea- 
son was  midsummer,  he  did  not  see 
enough  of  wheat  or  other  grain  to  load 
a  half-dozen  wagons.  Now  that  same 
region  is  producing  large  quantities  of 
fine  wheat,  and  the  land,  then  consid- 
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ered  practically  worthless,  is  valued  aP 
from  $10  to  S25  an  acre.  The  rehabili- 
tation of  western  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
and  eastern  Colorado  is  really  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  times — a  phenome- 
non for  wiiich  there  is  no  reasonable 
explanation. 

As  a  farmer  boy  in  Kansas,  the  writ- 
er lived,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  of  grasshoppers.  In 
the  early  seventies,  while  the  whole  re- 
gion west  of  the  ^Missouri  River,  was 
yet  in  a  pioneer  condition,  a  horde  of 
ravenous  grasshoppers  visited  the  Neb- 
raska— Klansas  countrj'  and  carried  des- 
olation everywhere.  The  unwelcome 
visitors  remained  for  about  a  year, 
coming  in  midsummer  and  departing  in 
midsummer,  thus  being  enabled  to  com- 
pletelj'  destroj'  two  crops.  Stories  are 
told  of  cornfields  swept  as  with  fire  and 
destroyed  in  a  day,  of  trees  denuded 
and  pastures  blackened.  Every  green 
thing,  it  appears,  went  into  the  maw 
of  that  rapacious  horde,  and  the  set- 
tlers, most  of  them  poor  and  struggling, 
were  left  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
want. 

Contrary  to  universal  expectation,  the 
plague  never  returned,  yet  the  shadow 
of  that  grasshopper  cloud — at  times  it 
did  actually  obscure  the  sun — has  been 
over  the  region  and  has  had  an  influ- 
ence in  promoting  habits  of  frugality 
and  industrj*.  Having  once  been  men- 
aced by  famine,  it  was  natural  ^that  pro- 
visions should  ^e  made  and  maintained 
against  a  possible,  even  probable,  re- 
turn of  the  calamitj-. 

This  habit  of  saving  and  caution  has 
served  the  people  well  at  times,  for 
while  the  plague  of  grasshopper  never 
returned,  numerous  other  adverse  con- 
ditions have  been  visited  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  in  no  other  section  of  the 
Republic  did  the  pendulum  gravitate  so 
far  during  the  pioneering  period,  the 
Hps  and  downs,  indeed,  being  so  inter- 
spersed and  so  extreme  that  the  old  ad- 
age of  a  "feast  or  a  famine"  was 
especially  applicable.  The  first  half  of 
the  nineties  brought  remarkably  dis- 
tressing conditions.  One  crop  season 
after  another  proved  unsatisfactor>'.  the 
prices  of  products  and  of  live  stock  were 
low,  and  in  some  sections  the  farmers, 
after  exhausting  the  savings  of  other 
.years,  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
almost  absolute  want.  In  one  neighbor- 
hood, in  central  Kansas,  I  saw  honest 
and  industrious  farmers  beg  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  for  a  little  store  of  horse 
feed  and  family  supplies  on  credit  in 
order  that  they  might  have  another 
throw  at  the  gamble  of  crop  raising. 
Nearly  everyone  had  a  strong  desire  to 
immigrate  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  would  have  sold  their 
holdings  for  a  pittance  had  there  been 
anyone  to  buy. 

That  season  was.  happily,  the  last  of 
the  failures,  and  those  same  people 
would,  at  this  time,  think  nothing  of 
expending  $25  or  $50  in  cash  for  small 
purchases  in  the  course  of  a  Saturday's 
shopping  expedition;  nor  would  an  of- 
fer of  $75  or  $100  an  acre  tempt  them 
to  sell  their  farms.  One  or  two  rousing 
wheat  crops,  supplemented  by  rousing 
corn  crops,  and  enhanced  prices  for  all 
products,  transformed  the  tearful  be- 
feechings  of  those  agriculturists  into 
a  financial  condition  highly  reassuring 
and  refreshing.  The  old  house  was  re- 
paired or  a  new  one  built,  the  battered 
furnishings  thrown  out  and  the  family 
blossomed  into  a  new  existence.  Now, 
for  a  decade,  these  improved  conditions 
have  been 'steadily  maintained,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
material  lessening  during  the  coming 
vears.  Of  course  much  of  the  prosperi- 
tv  is  directly  traceable  to  the  exercise 
o'f  more  intelligence  in  farming  and  in 
conforming  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  cli- 
mate and  latitude. 

The  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  have 
brought  the  pefp'e  to  a  realization  of 
the  wealth  which  lies  in  the  small,  con- 
densed products  of  the  farm.  Cream- 
eries have  multiplied  until  nearly  every 
country  road  is  a  milk  route  and  the 
hum  of  the  hand  separator  can  be  heard 
morning  and  night  in  two  thirds  of  the 
farmsteads.  The  average  farmer  keeps 
a  herd  of  eight  or  ten  cows,  sells  the 
butter  fat  to  the  creamery  company  and 
raises  calves  and  pigs  with  the  sepa- 
rated milk.  This  adjunct  to  the  larger 
farm  operations   is  in  great  favor  by 
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reason  of  the  fact  that  it  brings  a  regu- 
lar payday,  a  perquisite  of  the  wage- 
worker  which  has  always  been  the  envy 
of  the  farmer. 

The  poultry  yard,  too,  has  grown  in 
favor,  and  is  now  a  close  second  to  thp 
dairy  in  the  modern  farming  plan.  Un- 
til recent  years  the  sale  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts was  confined  to  the  scant  markets 
of  the  country  towns.  Now  every  town 
has  one  or  more  poultry  houses  where- 
in everything  of  feathers  is  bought,  and 
a  constant  market  the  year  round  is 
thus  aflforded.  Very  few  exclusive  poul- 
try farms  are  to  be  found,  as  in  some 
other  regions,  and  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  barnyard  fowls  are  given  more  than 
passing  attention.  However,  the  well- 
known  capacity  of  a  small  flock  of  fowls 
having  the  run  of  the  feed-lots  yields, 
in  the  aggregate,  an  enormous  store  of 
poultry  products  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  mining  country  of 
the  West.  The  farm  family  whose  sale 
of  poultry  products  amounts  to  less 
than  $100  during  a  year  is  seldom  found, 
and  with  many  the  sum  reaches  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  old  cus- 
tom of  barter  at  the  general  store  is 
still  followed,  although  tO'  a  much  less 
extent  than  formerly,  the  creameries 
and  poultry  houses  having  relieved  the 
merchants  of  much  of  that  business. 

In  the  matter  of  staple  crops  there  is 
a  wide  diversity  in  the  great  region. 


Roughly  speaking,  of  course,  wheat  and 
com  are  the  two  principal  crops.  Ne- 
braska raises  spring  wheat  and  is  a 
notable  corn  country.  There,  too,  con- 
siderable flax  is  grown,  and  it  is  regard- 
ed as  a  fairly  profitable  crop.  Kansas 
is  noted  for  its  great  areas  of  winter 
wheat  and  for  its  corn,  although  the 
wheat  belt  does  not  cover  more  than  a 
third  of  the  state,  and  in  many  sections 
corn  is  a  very  scant  and  unsatisfactory 
crop.  Western  Kansas  and  Colorado 
produce  large  quantities  of  alfalfa,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  sugar-beet  industry 
is  taking  a  firm  hold.  In  that  region 
irrigation,  both  from  streams  and  wells, 
is  practised  to  a  limited  extent.  In  many 
parts  of  Kansas  the  growing  and  baling 
of  prairie  hay  for  the  city  markets  is  a 
thriving  industry,  and  is  considered 
profitable,  although  the  average  yield  is 
not  much  over  a  ton  to  the  acre  and 
but  one  cutting  during  the  season  is  ob- 
tained. Oklahoma  adds  cotton  and  to- 
bacco to  the  regular  staples. 

In  the  production  of  all  of  these 
crops,  and  of  the  limitless  variety  of 
lesser  crops,  modern  methods,  tools 
and  appliances  are  used.  Heavy  manual 
labor  enters  much  less  into  the  field 
work  than  formerly.  The  derrick  and 
fork  and  hay-loader  have  replaced  the 
hand  pitch-fork  and  its  toilsome  use, 
and  the  machine  corn-binder  the  corn- 
knife   of   wearisome   memory.  Riding 


plows  and  cultivators  are  now  in  gener- 
al use,  and  the  operator  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  trudge  the  endless  furrow. 
Windmills  and  gasoline  engines  have, 
in  a  measure,  usurped  the  pump  handle 
and  corn-sheller  crank.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  barbed  sickle  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  smooth  sickle,  thus  rob- 
bing the  noon  hour  of  its  old-time 
grindstone  terror.  In  my  youth,  the 
tail  end  of  a  separator  seemed  to  me 
the  exemplification  of  fate.  It  was 
there  that  I  was  always  stationed  with 
the  admonition  to  keep  the  carrier 
clear,  and  though  I  toiled  to  my  last 
ounce  of  strength,  I  was  overcome  and 
conquered — buried  hopelessly  beneath 
the-  inevitable  upheaval.  Now,  though 
I  arn  no  longer  called  upon  to  serve  the 
rear  in  thrashing  time,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  splendid  conveniences  of  the 
modern  steam-driven  thrashing  ma- 
chine, especially  the  powerful  blower 
which  has  taken  from  the  straw-stack 
the  terror  of  fainting  fatigue,  of  blind- 
ing dust  and  thirst  unquenchable. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  improve- 
ments, the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
labor  of  the  field  is  heavy,  and  that 
farmers  as  a  class  work  exceedingly 
hard  during  hours  of  relentless  length. 
With  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  smoke 
may  be  seen  curling  from  the  kitchen 
chimney  and  the  savor  of  home-smoked 
ham   proclaims   an   early   breakfast  in 


preparation,  and  the  setting  sun  nods 
cheerfully  to  the  work  teams  rattling 
in  from  the  field.  How  many  hours  in 
the  summer  season  have  intervened? 
Certainly  a  number  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  throw  a  labor  union  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  indignation. 

There  are,  of  course,  all  degrees  of 
farmers,  from  the  poor  renter,  who  is 
struggling  for  a  bare  existence,  to  the 
man  whose  farm  is  an  investment  and  a 
business.  The  latter  is  inclined  to  dele- 
gate most  of  the  hard  and  routine  work 
to  the  "boys"  and  the  hired  men,  and 
to  enjoy  something  of  freedom  and 
leisure.  He  rides  about  in  his  comfort- 
able carriage  or  astride  of  his  favorite 
saddle  horse,  usually  upon  some  matter 
of  business,  goes  frequently  to  the  coun- 
ty seat,  where  he  is  upon  intimate 
terms  with  the  lawyers  and  bankers 
and  merchants,  and  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics  and  public  affairs.  The 
rural  mail  carrier  brings  daily  papers, 
which  he  takes  ample  time  to  read  in 
the  shade  of  the  front  porch,  and  the 
telephone  lends  to  his  residence  an  air 
of  business  and  convenience.  So  ample 
are  the  railway  and  mail  facilities  that 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  morning  pa- 
pers are  delivered  to  farmers  living  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  inland  and  several 
miles  from  a  post-offtce  by  nine  or  ten, 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

[concluded  on  page  31] 


THE  elephant  is- a  great  laborer.  He 
rarely  strikes,  belongs  to  no^ 
unions,  requires  no  wages,  and 
can  do  the  labor  of  twenty  or 
ore  men,  all  in  return  for  his  main- 
enance — which,  however,  is  a  pretty 
big  item.  Of  course  all  elephants,  even 
those  in  shows,  do  work  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  hauling  wagons  and  so 
on;  but  it  is  in  the  East  that  one  sees 
these  monsters  regularly  employed. 

There  are  yet  living  in  India  a  great 
number  of  wild  elephants,  strictly  pre- 
served by  the  Government,  which  finds 
t  profitable  to  use  the  huge  beasts  in 
auling  guns,  building  tanks,  and  also 
n  famine  works  and  fortifications. 
.  hen  vacancies  occur  in  the  ranks  of 
ese  strangs  workers,  word  is  sent  to 
e  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests 
hat  more  "recruits"  are  wanted,  and 
forthwith  an  immense  elephant  trap  is 
set  up.  This  consists  of  a  great,  staked 
enclosure  whose  walls  are  made  of  solid 
tree-trunks  planted  close  together,  and 
having  a  wide-spread,  funrtel-shaped 
opening.  On  a  day  appointed  the  whole 
region  is  alive  with  beaters  carrying 
guns,  gongs  and  fireworks,  and  sooner 
or  later  a  herd  of  trumpeting  and  start- 
led monsters  find  themselves  within  the 
preserve's  wedge-shaped  walls,  and  then 
they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
rush  into  the  corral. 

When  they  find  themselves  trapped, 
the  elephants  are  of  course  furious,  and 
attack  the  palisades  with  their  trunks 
and  tusks.  After  a  day  or  two  they 
quiet  down  somewhat,  and  then  a  vast 
quantity  of  hay  and  green  stuff  is  fed 
them.  Next  comes  the  process  of  their 
breaking-in  or  taming.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  tame  working-elephants,  se- 
lected for  -  their  sagacity  and  intelli- 
gence. These  carefully  trained  animals, 
without  any  mahouts  or  drivers  on 
their  backs,  walk  in  a  stately  procession 
to  the  corral  among  their  wilder  breth- 
ren, and  deliberately  proceed  to  talk  to 
them  and  argue  with  them — or  so  it 
seems. 

For  some  days  the  unhappy  prisoners 
refuse  to  listen  to  reason;  but  gradually 
better  counsels  prevail,  and  at  length 
the  prisoners  come  forth  one  by  one, 
each  of  them  carefully  roped  in  between 
two  tame  working  elephants.  It  is  a 
fact  that  if  the  prisbner  on  these  occa- 
sions does  not  behave  himself,  after  re- 
peated "warnings"  from  his  brother 
guardians,  they  apply  severe  "persua- 
sion" to  him  through  the  medium  of 
their  tusks.  Thereafter  the  beasts  grow 
more  docile,  and  within  a  week  or  two 
of  the  time  of  the  entrapping  of  the 
herd  the  wild  elephants  are  at  work 
with  their  neighbors. 


But  to  see  elephants  employed  pre- 
cisely as  though  they  were  human  lab- 
orers, one  has  to  go  into  the  great  teak 
forests  of  Burmah,  and  into  the  saw- 
mills and  yai<ds  of  Rangoon  and  Maul- 
main.  Burmah  teak,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  wood  valuable  as  Honduras  mahog- 
any; and  in 'both  Upper  and  Lower 
Burmah  there  are  almost  illimitable 
forests,  great  tracts  of  which  are  leased 
out  to  private  corporations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  These  companies  find 
it  much  cheaper  to  employ  elephants  as 
laborers  between  the  forests  and  the 
sawmills  than  to  lay  down  even  the 
cheapest  portable  railways.  The  system 
of  work  is  something  like  this: 

Expert  men  fell  the  trees  much  as 
they  do  in  our  own  forests  of  the 
Northwest,  and  then  trim  oflf  the 
branches.  No  sooner  is  this  done  than 
along  comes  an  elephant  trailing  chains 
behind  him,  and  with  or  without  a  Hin- 
doo, Burmese  or  Siamese  mahout  on 
his  back  or  head.  If  all  that  is  known 
of  the  intelligence  of  these  working  ele- 
phants was  printed,  it  would  seem  in- 
credible; and  yet  anyone  who  has  to  do 
with  these  huge  creatures  will  tell  you 
that  they  act  and  deduce  and  reason 
precisely  as  human  beings  do. 

Chains  are  fastened  around  the  pros- 
trate log,'  and  the  elephant  begins  to 
drag  it  through  the  forest  for  many 
miles  to  the  sawmill.  Here  the  logs  are 
squared  by  machinery,  and  other  ele- 
phant laborers  stack  these  logs  for  their 
reception  on  board  ship. 

Now  observe  a  couple  of  elephant 
laborers  handling  one  of  these  squared 
teak  logs.  It  lies  on  the  ground.  One 
of  them,  the  "foreman,"  goes  to  one 
end  of  the  big  log,  drives  his  tusks  into 
the  ground  at  the  side  of  it,  curls  over 
his  trunk,  brings  one  end  of  the  log 
onto  these  tusks,  and  lifts  the  end  slow- 
ly. Meanwhile,  his  mate  has  placed  a 
stone  or  a  block  of  wood  underneath 
the  log,  and  this  done  one  elephant 
goes  to  each  end,  and  with  a  little 
screech  of  satisfaction  curls  his  trunk 
easily  around  the  swaying  ends,  and 
then  the  pair  of  them  march  oflf  with 
the  log  to  the  stack.  Here  again  almost 
human  intelligence  is  used,  for  the  fore- 
most elephant  marches  up  and  rests  one 
end  of  the  log  on  the  wood  stack  and 
then  retires,  while  the  "foreman"  at  the 
other  end  of  the  log  pushes  it  home 
with  great  satisfaction— nor  will  he  rest 
easy  if  even  a  few  inches  of  it  sticks 
out. 

Can  you  imagine  the  scene?  All  day 
long,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  ele- 
phants, tuskers  and  -otherwise,  big  and 
little,  are  hurrying  backward  and  for- 
ward, all  bent  upon  doing  their  con- 


scientious best  to  get- the  work  done. 
There  is  no  playing,  and  no  wasting  of 
time;  and  the  celerity  and  proficiency 
with  which  the  shifting  and  carrying 
and  stacking  are  done  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  realized. 

One  amusing  thing  is  that  when  the 
luncheon  bell  rings  at  midday,  and  again 
at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  ele- 
phants will  drop  his  log  where  he 
stands,  and  run  oS  trumpeting  and 
screaming  with  delight  like  a  small  boy 
just  released  from  school. 

In  many  cases  these  elephants  have 
no  attendants  at  all;  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  a  mahout  to  pre- 
vent fights  over  sharing  the  work.  The 
animals  get  much  attached  to  their 
drivers  when  they  are  kind  to  them,  but 
when  it  is  otherwise  a  tragedy  is  likely 
to  happen.  It  is  notorious  that  the  ele- 
phant has  a  long  memory.  Apropos  of 
this,  here  is  a  story  from  the  elephant 
laborers  of  Rangoon: 

A  surly  little  man  from  a  village  high 
up  on  the  Irawaddy  some  years  ago  ap- 
plied for  work  to  a  big  sawmill  in  the 
Burmese  capital.  It  was  an  establish- 
ment belonging  to  a  Liverpool'  house, 
and  one  of  the  superintendents  engaged 
the  man  as  a  mahout  to  a  huge  ele- 
phant employed  in  dragging  rough  teak 
trees  through  the  forest.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  this  man  was  systematically 
unkind  to  the  animal,  and  was  always 
goading  him  with  the  steel  spike  which 
these  men  carry.  Many  times  did  his 
big  mount  try  to  destroy  him,  and  at 
last  after  a  specially  determined  at- 
tempt the  superintendent  discharged 
the  man. 

He  first  drifted  into  the  Punjab  dis- 
trict; and  it  was  five  or  six  years  before 
he  found  himself  again  in  Burmah,  this 
time  reemployed  as  an  elephant  driver 
in  Maulmain.  On  the  first  day  that  his 
elephant  was  assigned  to  him,  and  on 
the  first  trip,  the  man  noticed  that  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice  the  animal  threw 
out  his  ears  in  a  threatening  manner. 
Nothing  further  happened,  however, 
until  the  animal  had  carried  his  mahout 
well  into  the  jungly  forest,  and  then 
without  a  moment's  warning,  up  and 
backwards  curled  the  sinuous  and  sensi- 
tive trunk,  grabbed  the  mahout  by  the 
hair,  planted  him  on  the  ground,  and  in 
an  instant  feet  and  tusks  and  head  had 
smashed  him  out  of  all  human  sem- 
blance. It  was  proved  afterward  that 
by  an  extraordinary  coincidence  the 
doomed  man  had  encountered  the  ele- 
phant he  had  been  unkind  to  years  be- 
fore. 

Both  in  India  and  Ceylon  the  Gov- 
erliment,  in  time  of  iamine,  tries  to  give 


employment  to  the  starving  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  arrange  that  these 
works  shall  mitigate  possible  future 
famines.  For  this  reason  great  rain- 
water tanks  or  lakes  are  usually  con- 
structed with  masonry  dams,  and  on 
this  work  elephants  are  also  employed 
in  large  numbers. 

"I  never  should  have  believed  if  any- 
one had  told  me  the  things  I  have  seen 
these  working  elephants  do,"  declared 
one  of  their  managers.  "I  employed 
hundreds  of  them  on  a  huge  tank  that 
we  were  building  near  Kandy,  and  the 
system  was  something  like  this: 

"A  mile  or  two  oflf  was  the  quarry 
where  the  stones  were  blasted  and 
rough-hewn  by  means  of  chisels;  and  to 
this  quarry  the  elephants  would  come 
in  long,  lumbering  files.  They  all  had 
to  be  "tuskers"  because  of  gathering  up 
the  heavy  squared  blocks  of  stone  in 
theip.  tusks.  You  see,  they  could  not 
have  carried  these  great  masses  of 
sharp-cornered  flint  on  so  delicate  an 
organ  as  their  trunk.  I  was  never  tired 
of  watching  them  taking  up  the  blocks 
of  stone. 

"They  would  walk  all  around  one, 
eyeing  it  carefully  to  see  which  was  the 
best  way  to  handle  it,  then  drive  the 
tusks  into  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
stone  and  partly  underneath  it;  next 
pry  it  up  slowly.  Before  it  had  time  to 
slip  ofT  the  sloping  tusks,  the  trunk  was 
wound  around  it  and  the  stone  lifted 
high  in  the  air,  so  that  all  the  weight 
rested  on  the  tusks,  the  trunk  being 
curled  over  more  for  safety  than  any- 
thing else. 

"Then  began  the  journey  back  to 
where  the  works  for  the  tank  were  in 
progress,  and  each  elephant  laborer 
knew  that  he  had  to  supply  a  certain 
mason  with  stone.  This  mason  was  con- 
stantly preparing  beds  of  mortar  for 
the  big  blocks,  and  with  infinite  care 
the  elephant  would  tenderly  lay  his 
weighty  charge  on  this  bed. 

"But  the  astounding  thing  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  elephant  to  see  that  his 
task  was  rounded  of?  in  a  neat  and 
workmanlike  manner.  To  my  amaze- 
ment I  have  seen  an  elephant,  after  de- 
positing his  block  of  stone  on  the  bed 
of  mortar,  back  away  a  few  paces,  cock 
his  immense  head  on  one  side,  and  sway 
his  trunk  meditatively  as  though  say- 
ing to  himself:  T  wonder  if  that  block 
is  laid  straight  on  its  bed?''  And  what  is 
more,  I  have  seen  these  wonderful 
brutes  come  back  again  and  again  to 
the  block  of  stone,  and  give  it  a  tip  with 
their  heads  here  or  a  push  there  until 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  and  their 
human  partner  m  the  work  that  every- 
thing was  'fair  and  square.' " 
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Wash-Day  of  All  Nations 

From  Copyrighted  Stereoeiaphs  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York.    See  Article  on  Page  21. 


Scotchwomen  Washing  on  the  River  Dee 
One  Treads  the  Clothes,  While  the  Other  Wrings  Them 


A  Washerwoman  of  Yokohama,  Japan 


Doing  the  Week's  Washing  in  the  Courtyard 
of  a  Tenement-House  at  Seville,  Spain 


THE  weekly  wash-day  is  an  institu- 
tion in  our  American  life,  so  much 
so  thafe  to  many  housewives  the 
mere  mention  of  Monday  calls  up 
the  picture  of  lines  of  snowy  linen  flap- 
ping and  bellying  in  the  sunlight,  care- 
fully arranged — such  is  the  innocent  hy- 
pocrisy of  some  of  us  that  the  ragged 
or  threadbare  or  faded  shall  be  .in  the 
least  conspicuous  position,  while  the 
clothes  most  easily  to  be  observed  by 
the  passer-by  make  a  brave  show  of 
thrift  and  plenty. 

Many  of  its  may  not  have  God's  clear 
sunlight  &nd  unpolluted  air  in  which'  to 
dry  the  .weekly  supply  of  clean  linen.  In 
some  districts  of  big, cities,  if  you  look 
skyward  oh  a  Monday,  you  will  see  in 
the  distance  the  washings  of  many, fam- 
ilies suspended  mysteriously  "half  way" 
to  heaven.  The  process  of  getting  the  ' 
garments  -into  the  midair  is  really  sim- 
ple, I  am  told,  when  one  Iras  the  pulleys 
and  ropes  rigged  for  the  work. 

Whether  we  live- in  town  or  country, 
in  hovel  or  rnansion,  we  Americans 
must  apply  soap  and  water  to  our  linen 
at  least  once  in  every  week,  for  we 
might  perhaps  be  short  of  "changes" 
otherwise,  and  it  is  not  only  astonish- 
ing, but  decidedly  horrifying,  when  we . 
learn  that  in  certain  parts  of  .EranQe. 
wash-day  comes,  only  •  OBce  .  in^  six 
months,  the  soiled  cloth.es. b.eing  allowed 
to  accumulate  during  that  time.  On  the 
appointed  day  most  of  the  housewives 
of  the  village  assemble  at  the  stream. 
This  incomprehensible  custom  hardly 
accords  with  the  generally  accepted  no- 
tion that  the  French  peasafits  are  ex- 
amples of  thrift,  for  to  keep  the  family 
decently  supplied  with  clean  linen  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  making 
of  clothes. 

Tlie  interesting  illustrations  shown  on 
page  20  of  this  issue  give  a  very  vivid 
idea  of  the  varied  methods  employed  for 
cleaning  clothes  in  far-away  lands. 
There  are  tiie  brawny,  buxom  Scotch 
lassies  using  feet  and  hands  in  the  pro- 
cess of  trea.ding  and  wringing  the  gar- 
ments, which  are 'first-  well  soaped, .  and 
later  thoroughly  rinsed  in  the  water  of 
the  Dfee.  This  seems  an  improvement 
on  the  back-breaking  process  employed 
by  the  little.  JaT>  with  her  small  fubs. 
And  sh«  makes  her  work  a's  hard  as 
possib!e;by  always  usfrig  cold  water  and 
rubbing  with  her  .  bare  hands. 

All  the  illustrations  show  the  custom 
of  washing  out  of  doors',  which  seems  to' 


How  It  Is  Done  in  Different  Places  by  Washer  Women  and  Men 


be  general,  at  any  rate,  in  the  sunny 
countries.  And  this  meeting  together 
with  a  common  purpose  by  the  side  of  a 
clear  stream  seems  to  rob  the  task  of 
half  its  terrors.  Picture  the  ordinary 
country  kitchen  on  .  a  Monday,  with  its. 
hot  stove,  stearning  boiler  and  tubs, 
cramped  quarters  and  paucity  of  run- 
ning water,  and  then  glance  at  the  pre- 
sentments of  the  wash-days  observed, 
by  older  civilizations.  It  does  seem  on 
the  face  of  it  a  comparison  unfavorable 
to  the  American  custom.  ^  ^ 

The  illustr-ation  in  the  center,  show- 
ing the  "men-folks"-,  of  India  doing  the 
washing,  also  appeals  to  some  of  us. 
However,  their  method  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  energy  than  for  its  econo- 
my. This  is  the  way  they  do  it:  The 
dhobie,  or  vv^asherman,  twists  a  prodig- 
ious number  of  clothes  into  a  long, 
thick  rope,  which  he  swings  around  his 
head  and  beats  lustily  against  stones  in 
the  stream.  The  dirt  is  ejected  by  this 
heroic  treatment,  and  the  color  is  likely 
to  follow  after  due  urging  by  strong 
lime  soap,  and  sometimes  even  pure 
lime.  The  natives  accept  this  with  the 
serenity  born  of  the  ignorance  of  better 
ways,  but  to  the  foreign  sojourner  in 
the  "land  of  Kipling"  it  is  somewhat 
annoying,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  find  one's 
erstwhile  blue,  belaced  and  be-buttoned 
frock  returned  from  the  dhobie  clean 
and  smooth,  but  a  dirty,  streaked  white 
in  color. 

The  dhobies  go  from  house  to  house 
collecting  the  bundles  of  dirty  clothes, 
and  their  great  strength  enables  them 
to  carry  so  many  that  before  they  turn 
toward  the"  washing  pools  they  appear 
like  huge  animated  clothes  heaps.  ^  : 

In "  our  new  possession,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  man  *  of  the  family  does  the 
weekly  wash,  and  follows  much  the 
same  method. as  that  of  the  Indian  above 
described,  but  the  beating  is  done  per- 
haps niore  gently,  for  the  washing  is 


.'returned  intact  and  beautifully  smooth 
and  sweet,  which  cannot  always  be  said, 
alas!  of ,  the  work  produced  by  Ameri- 

,  caji  washerwomen. 

The  use  .of  stones  a^  scrubbing-boards 
seems  unnecessarily  destructive,  though 
it  ,  appears  to  be  popular  in  many  coun- 

,  tries.  The  quaintly  garbed  women  of 
Brittany  select  a   stream  bordered  by 

.  shelving  stones,  and  there  they  chat 
and  scrub  in  the  .cool  of  the  day,  soap- 
ing their  linen  well,  rubbing  it  with  a 
stif?  brush,  and  finally  ■  beating  the  gar- 
ments with  wooden  battoirs. 

Although  to   the   casual   observer  it 

.would  seem  that  the  Chinamen  in  the 
United  States  do  the  larger  part  of  the 
hand  laundry  work,  it  is  a  fact,  as 
shown  by  the  census,  that  they  consti- 
tute ,  only  one  tenth  of  all  those  who 
wash  clothes.  There  are  385,865  people 
in  the  United  States  who  wash  clothes, 
and  of  these  only  21.945  work  in  steam 
laundries.  All  told,  there  are  about  30,- 
000  Chinese  laundrymen.  In  New  York 
City  there  are  altogether  23,000  washer- 
folk,  of  whom  4,500  are  Chinamen.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  Celestial  has  a 
better  grip  on  the  soiled  linen  of  New 
York  City  than  he  has  on  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  steam  laun- 
dries, however,  wash  out  more  dirt  than 
all  the  hands  that  rub  and  scrub.  There 
are  several  companies  in  New  York 
City  which  wash  nearly  a  million  pieces 
a  week.  They  wash  fot  the  big  steam- 
ships, the  hotels  and  the  office  build- 
ings.   Such  a  ship  as  the  "Deutschland" 

-.at  the  end  of  a  voyage  fills  ten  great 
wagons  with  napkins,  tablecloths, 
sheets,  unifbrms  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  things.  The  'Waldorf-Astoria  and 
some  of  the  more  recent  hotels  have 
their  own  laundries,  but  the  majority 
pay  for  each  piece.  Laundry  machinery 
has  been  so  perfected  that  it  can  handle 
great  quantifies  at  a  far  less  cost  than 
the  work  can  be  done  by  hand. 


In  London,  despite  all  the  factory 
laws,  the  laundress  is  still  a  slave  to 
long  hours  and  unsanitary  surround- 
ings. She  often  works  twenty  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  steam 
laundries  she  may  have  easier  and  more 
healthful  ;work,  hut  where  there  are  216 
steam  laundries  in  London  there  are 
578  hand  laundries.  Of  the  47.362  wom- 
en and  children  in  'the  business  10,408 
toil  at  home  in  dark,  damp  places, 
where  consumption  claims  most  of  them 
for  an  early  grave.  In  Scotland  the 
women  tread  on  the  clothes  as  do  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  that  country  also  raucH 
laundry  work  is  done  in  institutions  of''> 
charity  or  of  a  penal  character,  and  the  \ 
profits,  which  are  large,  almost  wholly! 
maintain  some  of  them.  Thus  the  Mag- 
dalene Asylum  of  Edinburgh  realized 
last  year  an  income  of  $44,000  from  its  ■ 
laundry  work  and  $2,400  from  all  other, 
sources.  ,' 

Pliny  says  that  soap  was  first  made  ; 
by  the  Gauls,  and  his  statement  would,' 
seem  to  be  corroborated  by  their  de'-' 
scenda.nts.  The  French  have  the  reptir 
tation  .of  washing  clothes  better  and 
more  artistically  than  any  other  people. 
In  spite  of  all  the  highly  perfected  laun- 
dry .machinery  in  the  city  of  London 
to-day,  the  gilded  youth  of  the  English 
capital  sjill  send  their  soiled  shirts 
across  the.  Channel. 

Man  believed  he  knew  how  to  wash 
clothes  to  perfection,  however,  long  be- 
fore Jlome  obtained  Gaul  and  soap. 
This  the  traveler  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  may  see  even  now.  In  many 
countries  the  natives  are  cleaning  their 
clothes  just  as  their  ancestors  did  cen- 
turies before  even  Rome  was  founded. 
In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  half-breed 
women  scrub  the  ponchos  of  their  hus- 
bands as  did  the  Aztec  wives  in  the  days 
when  geologists  say  the  so-called  New 
World  of  to-day  was  the  old  world. 
They  go  to  a  river  or  pool  where  there 
are  large  flat  lava  stones  just  cropping 
out  of  ""the  water.  Soaking  the  blankets 
in  the  water  the  women  spread  them 
out  on  the  stones  and  beat  them  with  . 
the  roots  of  the  cactus  until  the  juice 
of  the  plant  is  pounded  into  a  sort  of 
suds.  .Along  with  their  husbands'  gar- 
ments the  wjves  wash  their  own,  which 
they  have  removed  at  the  beginning  of 
their  task.  Then  spreading  the  clothes 
.  on  the  bushes  the  laundresses  disport 
themselves  about  the  river  bank  until 
the- washing  is  dry. 
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The  Strange  Adventures  of  Helen 
Mortimer 

[continued  from  page  is  ] 
"Then  the  three  talked  together  so  low 
I  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  although 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  out  of  the  place, 
I  had  ceased  crying  and  was  attentively 
listening. 

'"Presently  that  detestable  woman  came 
over,  and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
saying  with  an  effort  to  be  kind,  'Dop't  cry, 
my  deaf.  It  is  all  Ov^er  and-  you  will  be 
seen  safely  home.  It  is  too '  bad  you  have  ' 
had  such  a  Hard  time,  biit  you  see  you  were 
perfectly  safe  here,  no  one  would  have  hurt 
you.' 

"I  drew  away,  for  I  couldn't  bear  her 
touch,  and  the  scent  of  that  perfume  I  had 
detected  in  my  stateroom,  and  which  still 
clung  about  her. 

"  'Put  these  on,'  she  said  handing  me  a 
pair  of  black  spectacles. 

"  'What  for  ?'  I  demanded  filled  with 
terror  of  some  new  trap  being  laid  for  me, 
'I  shan't  put  them  on!'       _  .. 

"  'Oh  yes,  you  will,'  she  said  .calmly,  'un- 
less you  wish  to  remain  another  night  and 
day  here.' 

"I  got  up  and  turned  to  the  men,  who 
were  getting  my  things  together. 

"  '"Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  I  am 
required  to  wear  these  glasses  ?'  I  asked. 

"'For  reasons  of  mine,',  returned  Morris 
gruffly.  'If  you  object  to  wearing  them,  of 
course,  you  will  not  be  forced  to  4o  so, 
and  may  remain  on  here  indefinitely  as  my 
guest.' 

"No  doubt  I  -was  very  stupid,  ■  but  the 
idea  of  putting  on  those  awful  things  was 
horrible.  They  were  like  automobile  goggles, 
only  the  glass  was  black,  and  hooded  on  all 
sides  with  black  linen  so  that  any  one  wear- 
ing them  would  be  totally  blindfolded.  I 
was  sure  it  meant  they  were  going  to  lead 
me  into  some  subterranean  dungeon,  and 
leave  me  there,  to  die.  In  the  state  of  .  mind 
I  was  then  in  nothing  seemed  improbable, 
and  I  simply  refused  to  wear  them. 

"  'Very  well,'  said  Morris  sitting  down 
at  the  table  again,  '^if  you  prefer  it  here,  you 
are  very  welcome  to  remain!' 

"Meanwhile  Worrendale  had  come  around 
to  where  I  stood,  and  said  confidentially, 
'Put  them  on.  Miss  Mortimer,  this  may  be 
your  last  chance  of  getting  away  for  a  w£ek.' 

"  'But  tell  me  what  they  are  for  ?'  I  ap- 
pealed. 'I  can't  understand  why  I  should  be 
asked  to  wear  such  things!' 

"  'If  you  consider,  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  understand,'  he  returned.  'Naturally  we 
don't  want  you  to  remember  where  you  are !' 

"Of  course,  you  two  probably  guessed  at 
once  what  they  were  intended  for,  but  if 
you  felt  as  I  did  then  I  think  you  would 
have  been  as  dense  as  I  was.  Even  when 
he  had  told  me  this  I  was  in  terror  as  they 
fastened  the  things  on  me,  and  led  me  out  of 
the  house  by  a  way  that  was  certainly  not 


the  one  by  which  I  had  originally  entered 
it.  for  we  went  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a 
cold  and  damp  sort  of  hallway  that  smelt 
like  a  cellar.  I  could  see  nothing,  and  only 
knew  when  .we  were  out  in  the  street  by 
the  colder  air,  and  the  sound  of  our  foot- 
steps on  the  pavement  which  echoed  loudly, 
as  they  do  in  narrow  and  deserted  alleyways. 
We  proceeded  in  silence  and  turned  two  or 
three  corners,  then  paused,  and  Morris  said, 
'You  may  take  them  off  now,  and  tell  me 
where  you  want  to  go.' 

-"I  obeyed  quickly,  and  found  we  were  at 
the  mouth  of  a  very  narrow,  dark  street 
leading  into  a  wide,  well-lighted  one,  down 
which  we  turned  and  walked  a  block  or  two 
and  Worrendale  hailed  a  cab.  I  did  not 
know  where  to  tell  them  to  take  me,  for  I 
knew  Mrs.  Pancoast  was  likely  to  be  at  the 
house  at  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  and  I 
did  not  feel  able  that  night  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  seeing  her.  However,  it  seemed 
the  wisest  thing  to  do.  but  I  gave  the  Queen 
Anne  Street  address  first  so  they  would  not 
suspect  I  had  found  that  telegram,  and 
when  safely  in  the  cab  alone,  I  directed  the 
coachman  to  the  other. 

"Oh,  the  delight  I  felt  when  that  door 
was  closed,  and  the  cab  started !  I  sank 
back  in  the  corner,  too  exhausted  to  even 
think  of  anything  but  the  comfort  of  being 
rid  of  those  hateful  people.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  remained  in  it  the  entire  night 
rolling  softly  through  the  gloomy,  peopled 
streets  and  not  caring  in  the  least  where  I 
might  be  going  to. 

"When  I  at  last  arrived  at  my  destination 
which  must  have  been  at  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  London,  I  learned,  almost  as 
much  to  my  disappointment  in  one  way.  as 
to  my  relief  in  another,  that  Mrs.  Pancoast 
was  not  there. 

"She  had  come  to  inquire  for  me,  and, 
on  hearing  I  had  not  been  there  even  to  get 
a  cable  she  had  sent  to  notify  m.e  of  her 
coming,  had  departed  without  leaving  either 
word  or  address.  The  landlady  was  decid- 
edly brusque  in  her  manner,  and  said  that 
the  "person"  who  had  come  to  ask  for  me 
had  acted  "most  oddly,"  and  was  so  excited 
she  would  not  have  had  her  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  added  significantly  that  she 
usually  required  references  from  those  she 
received  into  her  house.  .1  told  her  I  was 
very  tired,  and  being  a  stranger  in  London, 
knew  of  no  place  to  go,  but  she  was  as  hard 
as  flint,  and  insisted  that  she  had  no  room, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  start  out  again  into  the 
night.  I  directed  the  coachman  to  the  place 
where  I  had  engaged  the  hall  room,  as  you 
will  remember,  the  day  before,  which  ad- 
dress I  fortunately  had  not  forgotten,  al- 
though I  had  lost  it  with  my  purse.  The 
landlady,  still  smelling  of  gin,  and  red- 
nosed,  welcomed  me  quite  graciously,  which 
was  a  pleasant  change  after  -my  experience 
with  the  others ;  she  even  paid  the  coach- 
man for  me,  when  I  told  her  I  had  no 
English  money  but  would  get  some  early  the 
next  morning. 


"Well,  I  can  tell  you,  girls,  that  little 
room  was  like  a  paradise  of  peace,  in  spite 
of  ray  hazardous  position  with  limited  funds, 
and  no  chance  ,  of  finding  Mrs.  Pancoast, 
who  most  probably  would  believe  I  had  gone 
off  with  her  trunk,  and  might  put  detectives 
on  my  track.  I  was  so  tired  out,  I  gave  no 
thought  to  anything  but  the  comfortable 
fact  that  I  was  to  enjoy  a  short  respite  from 
the  menacing  elements  that  have  haunted  me 
ever  since  I  left  New  York,  and,  much  to 
my  surprise,  slept  like  a  top  without  even 
dreaming. 

"I  awoke  early,  and  feeling  much  re- 
freshed, tried  to  plan  out  what  I.  should  do. 
I  now  had  not  sufficient  money  to  return 
to  New  York,  even  second  class,  and  the 
fear  that  Mrs.  Pancoast  would  do  something 
to  publicly  disgrace  me  before  I  could  com- 
municate with  her,  egged  me  on  to  plan 
some  means  of  finding  her. 

"Well,  I  dressed  and  went  down  to  break- 
fast, not  feeling  shy  as  I  had  at  the  other 
house,  for  there  was  the  comfort  of  knowing 
I  should  be  in  an  entirely  new  element,  and 
among  people  who  could  have  no  reason  to 
be  suspicious  of  me. 

"There  were  only  six  persons  besides  my- 
self, all  women,  as  usual,  and  mostly  old 
save  one,  wfio  was  a  strange-looking  crea- 
ture about  fifty,  well  dressed,  with  jet  black 
hair  that  looked  like  a  wig,  and  wearing 
■gold-rimmed  glasses.  She  spoke  very  gra- 
ciously to  me,  asked  my  name,  which  I  was 
almost  ashamed  to  give,  and  introduced  her-  . 
self  as  Mrs.  Featherstone.  She  was  really 
so  nice,  I  told  her  I  had  lost  track  of  a 
friend  in  London,  and  asked  her  advice  as 
to  how  I  should  be  able  to  trace  her. 

"She  suggested  my  putting  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper,  and  when  I  said  I  feared 
my  friend  would  not  like  the  publicity  of 
that,  she  proposed  taking  me  to  Cook's  and' 
the  foremost  bankers,  in  an  electric  cab, 
which  was  to  come  for  her  at  eleven. 

"  'If  you  are  sure  your  friend  is  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  very  probable  you  can  find  her  by 
inquiring  at  these  places,'  she  said.  'At  any 
rate  it  is  the  only  way  open  to  you,  unless 
you  advertise.' 

"She  spoke  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent, 
but  there  was  something  about  her  I  liked 
very  much,  and  I  felt  no  qualm  of  hesitancy 
in  accepting  her  offer." 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  nice  it  was  driving 
through  London  in  that  lovely  electric  open 
brougham,  bumping  softly  over  the  ruts  as 
though  we  were  on  a  feather  bed.  I  felt 
like  a  princess,  and  Mrs.  Featherstone  is 
quite  a  charming  woman,  and  so  interesting 
to  talk  to  !  She  is  an  Italian  by  birth,  and 
was  married  twenty-five  years  ago  to  an 
English  officer  who  died  in  India,  and  evi- 
dently left  her  quite  a  fortune,  for  she  does 
not  mind  spending  money,  lavishly,  is  seems 
to  me.  After  we  had  visited  the  three  prom- 
inent banks  which  she  said  Americans 
generally  patronized,  and  made  inquiries  at 
Cook's,  and  also  at  the  American  consul- 
general's,  without  finding  any  trace  of  Mrs. 


Pancoast,  she  took  me  to  lunch  at  the 
quaintest  little  ladies'  restaurant  on  Bond 
Street,  the  prettiest  place  of  - the  sort  I  have 
ever  seen,  all  decorated  in  pale  green,  with 
little  tables  served  by  the  daintiest  looking 
maids,  wearing  white  poke-bonnets,  and 
frilled  aprons. 

"Only  the  most  fashionable  looking  women 
came  in,  and  it  was  fascinating  to  watch 
them,  and  hear  their  sweet,  distinct  voices.  It 
is  too  funny,  the  way  these  English  people 
discuss  their  private  affairs  in  public  places ! 
I  -heard  one  woman  who  was  beautifully 
dressed,  and  looked  like  an  affluent  society 
leader,  telling  her  companion  she  had  not 
spent  three  pounds  on  her  clothes  in  a 
year,  as  this  friend  and  that  had  kept  her  ■ 
so  well  supplied  with  gowns  they  had 
brought  from  Paris,  and  did  not  like.  Im- 
agine an  American  woman  speaking  so 
openly  of  such  matters  !  She  did  not  seem 
the  least  bit  ashamed  of  it,  and  laughed 
gaily  as  she  recounted  how  a  man  she  knew 
had  taken  her  for  someone  else  at  a  ball, 
because  she  was  wearing  a  gown  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  person  he  took  her  for ! 
The  absolute  naivete  of  it  was  delightful, 
and  so  refreshing !  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a  bit  of  false  pride  about  the  English, 
and  Mrs.  Featherstone  tells  me  that  she 
has  several  friends  who  save  all  living  ex- 
penses by  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
where  they  are  always  welcome.  I  wish  I 
could  have  a  few  such  opportunities  !  I  do  so 
love  refined  people,  and  hate  the  half-cut  set 
one  meets  at  .cheap  boarding-houses. 

"After  luncheon  we  drove  through  Hyde 
Park,  up  and  down  Rotten  Row,  which  is 
the  fashionable  drive,  and  it  was  most  .  in- 
teresting. There  was  a  great  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  Knightsbridge  entrance,  and  when 
I  asked  Mrs.  Featherstone  what  it  meant, 
she  said  they  were  probably  waiting  to  see 
the  Queen,  who  was  in  town  on  account  of 
the  fete  that  is  going  on ;  and,  later,  her 
carriage  passed  close  to  ours.  I  had  a  very , 
good  view  of  her,,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
how  young  and  good-looking  she  still  is.' 
Mrs.  Featherstone  says  she  is  all  made  up  ; 
but  if  that  is  so,  it  is  so  well  done  no  one 
would  suspect  it. 

"Of  course,  this  it  not  the  best  season  to 
see  London,  and  Mrs. .  Featherstone  said  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fete, — the  celebration  of 
some  royal  person's  birthday,  I  have  for- 
gotten whose  she  told  me  it  was — London 
would  be  quite  dead;  and  even  as  it  was,  it 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  spring 
season.  But  I  enjoyed  it  immensely,  es- 
pecially while  we  were  driving^  for  in  the 
restaurant  and  other  places  we  stopped,  I 
was  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  Mrs.  Pan- 
coast,  or  being  spied  upon  by  detectives 
whom  I  am  in  continual  terror  of,  for  I 
cannot  believe  that  woman  means  to  let  me 
escape  with  the  trunk  she  values  so  much, 
and  which  she  must  think  I  have  deliberately 
gone  oft  with  since  she  cannot  locate  me. 

[to  be  continued  next  issue] 
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Good  Color  Schemes  for  the  Home 

BY  ilABEL   TVKE  PBIESTMA2*. 

NOTHTSG,    perhaps,     g-oes    so  far 
to  make  or  mar  interior  as  the 
use  or  abuse  of  color,  and  yet 
we  see  all  around  us  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Color  is  stimulating,  depressing,  en- 
ervating or  uplifting,  and  some  are 
irritating. 

Many  persons  are  totally  unconscious 
of  the  effect  color  has  upon  them,  and 
some  are  not  nearly  as  sensitive  as 
others,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  if 
these  truths  are  remembered  more 
harmony  will  be  brought  into  our 
homes.  '  We  cannot  be  guided  by  fash- 
ion in  these  matters,  but  the  under- 
standing and  blending  of  color  will  do 
more  than  hundreds,  of  doUars  spent 
in  renovating  without  knowledge  or 
forethought. 

Take,  for  example,  red.  This  is  a 
color  that  should  be  used  judiciously 
and  for  accent  rather  than  in  large 
masses.  Xature  is  the  best  teacher; 
she  invariably  uses  the  brilliant  colors 
sparingly:  the  red  berries  on  the  trees, 
the  red  touches  in  the  autumn  leaves. 
Red  is  an  assertive  color,  and  not  rest- 
ful, therefore  use  it  in  moderation. 
Certainly,  red  touches  in  an  Oriental 
rug  improve  it,  giving  it  a  warmth 
and  accent  needed  in  most  rooms  of 
strong  colorings. 

Green  can  be  used  very  generally,  as 
it  is  a  color  full  of  rest  and  repose; 
here  again  Xature  teaches  us  this  les- 
son, for  green  is  the  color  of  all  colors 
she  has  chosen. 

-Keep  the  color  schemes  simple,  con- 
sidering the  special  needs  of  each  room, 
and  the  relation  they  bear  to  each 
other.  Study  Xature  and  look  often  at 
good  paintings,  and  get  the  color 
scheme  and  color  harmonies  imprinted 
on  your  memory. 

As  color  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
successful  home-making,  the  blending 
-of  harmonious  tones  must  be  most 
carefully  considered.  A  room  must  not 
be  too  light  nor  too  dark:  must  not  be 
all  in  one  color,  but  blended  in  such  a 
way  that  a  feeling  of  harmony  is  felt 
and  enjoyed. 

Overcrowding  is  a  very  common 
occurrence.  Have  useful  and  beautiful 
things  in  your  rooms,  but  do  away 
with  the  little  trivial  meaningless 
things  which  mar  the  effect  of  a  room 
.  as  a  whole. 

Much  depends  on  how  the  room  is 
arranged.  Let  there  be  a  reason  for 
the  placing  of  every  chair,  table  or 
sofa.  Pictures  must  be  placed  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  light,  but 
suited  to  the  color  and  tone  of  the 
room.  Flowers  must  be  placed  on 
tables  and  stands  in  the  rooms,  not 
looking  out  of  a  window  behind  a 
pair  of  lace  curtains.  Books  must  be 
put  in  a  place  of  easy  access:  they  are 
there  to  be  read.  if  the  aim  of  the 
home-maker  is  to  have  the  home  ex- 
press harmony,  comfort  and  simplicity, 
the  beauty  of  color  and  form  will 
naturallj'  follow. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  furnish  an 
artistic  home  for  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  but  this  can 
only  be  done  by  ruling  out  many 
things  which  some  people  think  essen- 
tial. To  begin  with,  a  list  must  be 
made  of  the  things  absolutely  needed. 

The  following  list  would  be  found 
sutficient  for  an  average  home: 

For  the  living-room: — Stained  and 
waxed  floors,  with  some  rugs;  built-in 
bookcases,  holding  plentj-  of  books; 
table  of  simple  construction,  three 
comfortable  chairs,  a  few  side  chairs 
bought  gradually,  and  a  built-in  seat 
that  vdW  accommodate  an  extra  num- 
ber of  visitors.  An  open  fireplace  will 
need  iron  or  brass  andirons. 

A  few  good  pictures  and  casts,  and 
some  decorative  pottery. 

A  second  table  on  which  tea  could  be 
served  would  be  necessary. 
Homemade  sash  curtains. 
For  the  dining-room: — Stained  and 
waxed  floor  and  a  large  rug,  a  Royal 
Wilton  or  hand-woven  fabric  rug  in 
soft  colors  would  be  serviceable.  Table 
and  chairs,  built-in  plate  shelves,  serv- 
ing table,  homemade  sash  curtains. 

For  the  bedrooms:— Matting  for 
floors  or  inexpensive  hand-woven  rugs 
on  stained  and  waxed  floors,  plain  iron 
beds  with  springs,  and  good  hair  mat- 
tresses: bureaus,  washstands,  dressing 
table  draped  with  chintz;  quaint  little 
chairs  also  covered  with  chintz;  small 
tables,  homemade  curtains  of  swiss  or 
scrim. 

The  house  will  not  look  bare  with 
such  a  beginning.  By  degrees  more 
can  be  added  which  will  keep  up  the  in- 
terest and  pleasure  of  home  making 
for  years. 

The  follo^ving  list  may  be  added 
pradually  as  funds  increase: 

Really  good  Oriental  rugs,  fine  table 
and  bed  linen,  silver,  pood  couch,  piano 
(if     m\is  io.^l),     ■well-designed  library. 


table,  sideboard,  additional  books  and 
bookcases,  portieres,  pictures,  old 
brasses,  plenty  of  palms  and  ferns. 

Many  delightful  bits  of  furniture 
can  be  devised  to  supplement  the  first 
list.  Instead  of  a  sideboard,  built-in 
shelves  with  glass  doors  and  closets 
underneath  can  be  fitted  into  a  recess 
or  across  a  corner,  and  will  answer  for 
sideboard  and  china  closet.  A  few 
shelves  placed  one  above  the  other  in 
another  corner  gives  opportunity  for 


table.  This  simple  Colonial  room  has 
a  very  attractive  mantelpiece,  and  here 
an  array  of  Japanese  tea-pots  hung  on 
screweyes  introduce  a  strong  note  of 
blue.  The  homemade  device  for  hold- 
ing an  extra  log  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  wall  paper  cost  only  fifteen  cents, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  blue  on  a  white 
ground,  in  red  on  a  white  ground,  and 
in  green  and  red,  all  of  the  colorings 
being  equally  attractive.  A  very  pretty 
blue-and-white  dhurry  covers  the  floor. 


BLUE  CHINA  PLAYS  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  IN  THE  DECORATION  OF  THIS 

DINING-ROOM 


the  display  of  some  pieces  of  china 
with  cups  hanging  by  their  handles.  A 
few  pieces  of  old  pewter  can  be  picked 
up  cheap,  and  are  always  decorative 
in  a  dining-room. 

With  a  good  carpenter,  and  some 
well-seasoned  lumber,  high  back  seats, 
and  book  shelves  can  be  fitted  into 
suitable  places,  giving  individuality  to 
the  rooms  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  should  be  stained  or  painted  to 
suit  the  woodwork  of  the  room. 

The  walls  must  be  unassertive.  They 
are  only  a  background,  and  in  a  small 
house  one  color  scheme  should  be  ad- 
hered to,  as  it  gives  a  feeling  of  spaci- 
ousness not  attained  by  having  each 
room  a  different  color. 

A  green  library  should  have  touches 
of  blue,  while  a  blue  dining-room 
should  have  the  touches  of  blue 
brought  out  in  Japanese  china.  Our  il- 
lustration shows  a  corner  of  a  blue-and- 
white  dining-room.  The  cheapest  kind 
of  blue-and-white  china  is  placed  on 
the  shelves,  giving  a  decorative  touch 
to  the  room,  while  some  good  pieces  of 
Canton  china  are  in  the  glass  closet; 
this  is  a  very  attractive  piece  of  furni- 
ture consisting  of  an  old-fashioned 
mahogany  table  with,  part  of  a  closet 
placed  above  it.  These  were  picked  up 
for  very  little  money  at  some  country 
sale.  The  chairs  are  old  fashioned  and 
are  of  good  design.  The  bride  oft«n 
partakes  of  lunch  when  alone  at  the 
little  table  rather  than  use  the  dining- 


while  a  recessed  window  has  a  seat 
covered  with  blue  denim  cushions. 

The  hall  could  be  papered  with 
a  green  felt  paper  or  one  of  the  new 
two-toned  green  papers  which  are  even 
more  serviceable.  A  little  table  near 
the  door,  and  a  well-designed  chair 
would  be  all  the  furniture  necessary 
for  the  hall,  providing  that  there  is 
closet  room  for  coats  and  hats. 

Another  attractive  color  scheme  if 
well  carried  out  would  be  to  have  the 
parlor  in  old  rose.  A  plain  felt,  paper 
or  two-toned  paper  would  form  a  nice 
background  for  pictures.  The  white 
woodwork  should  be  painted  ivory, 
floors  stained  brown  or  soft  green.  The 
portieres  could  be  of  a  deeper  shade  of 
old  rose;  the  furniture  covering  should 
be  of  mixed  material  introducing  green 
and  old  rose.  Eastern  rugs  would  be 
the  best  choice  with  this  scheme,  and 
mahogany  furniture. 

For  the  living-room  a  gobelin-blue 
burlap  would  be  suitable  if  the  furni- 
ture is  oak.  Use  portieres  of  golden- 
brown  arras  cloth.  Unbleached  muslin 
dyed  to  match  the  portieres  could  be 
used  for  inner  curtains,  and  be  sten- 
ciled with  a  design  in  deep  blue.  The 
same  motif  could  be  stenciled  on  the 
portieres.  With  this  scheme  ivory 
paint,  light  oak  or  chestnut,  stained 
brown  would  any  of  them  be  appropri- 
ate. A  dull  gold  paper  might  be  used 
for  the  dining-room.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  shade  between  a  tan  and  a  yel- 
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low  in  the  silk  felts.  A  brovm  and 
green  rug  would  be  pretty,  and  would 
be  suitable  with  almost  any  style  of 
furniture. 

If  the  house  is  dark  h^e  the  hall 
yellow,  as  this  color  introduces  the 
feeling  of  sunshine.  If  the  hall  is  light 
a  shade  of  old  rose,  several  shades 
deeper  than  the  colors  in  the  parlor, 
in  fact,  almost  a  Pompeian  red  covild 
be  used. 

BLTTE  BEDROOM 

Some  of  'the  blue  and  white  papers 
are  in  Colonial  stripes  while  others  are 
well  covered  in  Japanese  style  of  de- 
sign. Blue-and-white  gingham  curtains 
are  verj-  quaint,  providing  the  check 
is  nearly  an  inch  square.  Hand-woven 
blue-and-white  rugs  would  be  very  at- 
tractive in  such  a  room,  and  would 
look  well  with  either  white-painted 
furniture,  maple  or  mahogany. 

BOSE  BEDROOM 

Some  of  the  prettiest  papers  have 
green  leaves  and  pink  flowers.  With  a 
pink  and  green  rose  paper,  a  green  car- 
pet, chintz  hangings  to  match  the  paper, 
plain  green  furniture  covering,  would 
be  appropriate  -n-ith  mahogany,  walnut, 
or  oak  furniture.  Another  rose  and 
green  paper  could  be  carried  out  by 
having  the  prevailing  tones  of  the 
room  matching  the  deep  pink  of  the 
flower;  have  plain  denim  curtains, 
hand-woven  rugs  and  green  painted 
furniture. 

LAVEJTDEB  BEDROOM 

Some  of  the  prettiest  new  papers  can 
be  found  among  the  lavender  shades, 
and  as  green  leaves  are  almost  alwaj's 
introduced,  the  green  must  be  brought 
out.  A  Brussels  carpet  rug,  or  Wilton 
velvet  rug  or  any  of  the  new  hand- 
woven  rugs  could  be  used  for  floor 
covering.  Plain  green  hangings  in 
denim  or  linen  would  be  very  effective- 
if  used  with  maple  or  mahogany  furni- 
ture. 

While  color  schemes  are  so  important 
in  good  home-making,  it  is  after  all 
the  little  womanly  touches  that  make 
the  home  complete.  Clean  and  dainty 
curtains  in  the  bedrooms,  dressing- 
tables  with  dainty  appointments,  pins 
in  the  pin-cushions,  matches  in  the 
match  safes,  waste-paper  baskets  in 
every  room;  these  are.  the  little  things 
that  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the"  home. 

Beef  Scraps 

Boiled  Toxgue — Clean  and  scrape  the 
tongue  while  fresh,  curling  it  up  in  a 
large  kettle.  Boil  moderately  until 
done,  which  usually  takes  four  or  five 
hours.  Set  the  broth  aside  and  when 
cold  take  off  the  fat.  This  broth  is 
excellent  for  rice  or  noodle  soup  if  the 
fat  is  removed,  though  most  house- 
keepers throw  it  away.  Allow  the 
tongue  to  get  perfectly  cold  after  skin- 
ning it  and  then  cut  in  thin  slices.  May 
be  served  with  catchup  or  any  cold 
sauce,  or  with  hot  egg  sauce  highly 
seasoned.    Fine  for  sandwiches. 

Potted  Toxgte — Proceed  as  for  boiled 
tongue  until  the  meat  is  skinned  and 
cooled.  Have  as  little  liquor  left  when 
done  boiling  as  possible,  and  skim  it 
after  cold.  Reheat  the  liquor  and  save 
one  pint  of  it.  Add  one  pint  of  vine- 
gar, whole  spices  tied  in  a  thin  bag, 
(one  tablespoonful  of  mixed  spices) 
and  salt  and  pepper.  Cut  the  tongue 
in  thin  slices  and  pack  in  a  deep  ci:ock. 
Bring  the  broth  and  vinegar  to  a  boil 
and  add  the  spices.  Cook  half  an  hour 
and  pour  over  the  cold  tongue. 

Pickled  ob  spiced  Toxgtje — Cook  and 
cut  the  tongue  into  thin  slices  as  for 
potted  tongue.  Make  a  sweet  pickle 
with  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices  to  taste, 
adding  a  few  whole  cloves.  Boil  the 
pickle  and  pour  over  the  sliced  tongue. 
May  be  pickled  whole,  but  is  not  as 
good. 

Beef  Stew — Select  small  lean  scraps 
of  beef  and  cut  into  inch-square  pieces. 
.Vdd  potatoes  and  turnips  cut  into 
small  blocks,  and  bake  all  together  in 
a  closely  covered  crock  in  a  slow  oven 
three  or  four  hours.  .\dd  a  lump  of 
butter,  with  salt  and  pepper,  but  no 
water.  Carrots  may  also  be  added. 
Dish  the  meat  and  all  in  a  vegetable 
dish  and  add  sufficient  hot  water  and 
thickening  to  the  stock  in  the  crock 
to  make  gravy. 

Beef  Loaf — Select  bits  of  lean  meat 
and  run  them  through  the  chopper. 
To  two  pounds  of  ground  beef  add  two 
slices  of  (ground)  bacon,  twelve  rolled 
crackers,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  May  also  be 
seasoned  with  finely  chopped  onion, 
celery  seed  or  a  little  good  catchup. 
Use  enotigh  sweet  milk  to  make  into  a 
loaf,  and  bake  two  hours,  basting 
frequently  with  the  hot  water  and 
gravy  in  the  pan.  U.se  only  enough 
water  in  the  pan  to  keep  from  burning. 

Hilda  Ricbuond. 
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Lace  For  Pillow  Slips  or  Scarfs 

MAKE  a  chain  of  sixty-four  stitches. 
First  row;  make  a  tr  in  ninth  st 
of  ch  from  hook.  Now  make  a  space 
of  ch  2,  miss  2,  a  tr  in  next,  make  two 
more  spaces,  then  make  a  tr  in  each  of 
the  next  6  st.  *  miss  2  st  and  work  a 
long  tr  (thread  over  hook  twice)  in 
next  st,  cii  8,  and  fasten  with  a  s  c  in 
same;  now  work  along  in  the  next  lo 
st  in  sc.  Ch  3  for  a  tr.  6  tr  in  6  st. 
Repeat  from  *  once. 

Second  row;  ch  lo,  begin  in  second  st 
from  hook  and  work  back  7  st  in  s  c; 
the  remaining  2  st  of  this  ch  stand  for 
a  tr.  Miss  the  last  tr  made  in  previous 
row  and  work  6  tr  on  the  next  6  tr. 
*  ch  7,  now  wind  the  thread  three_  times 
over  the  hook,  insert  the  hook  in  the 
third  st  from  the  one  the  ch  8  was  fas- 
tened and  work  ofiE  two  loops  twice, 
then  catch  in  third  st  of  ch  8  (count- 
ing from  the  place  of  fastening),  draw 
the  thread  through  the  st  and  through 
one  loop  on  hook — pull  tight — next 
work  oS  the  two  remaining  loops  on 
hook,  ch  2,  fasten  with  a  s  c  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  5  st  of  ch  8,  ch  2,  7  tr  on 
7  tr.  Repeat  from  *  once.  Finish  with 
four  spaces,  working  last  tr  in  third  st 
in  ch  at  end. 

Third  row;  ch  5,  a  tr  on  second  tr, 
make  five  spaces,  6  tr  in  6  st;  repeat 
from  *  in  first  row  to  end. 

Fourth  row;  like  second  row,  finish 
with  six  spaces. 

Fifth  row;  same  as  third  row  except 
that  eight  instead  of  six  spaces  must 
be  made. 

Sixth  row;  like  second  row,  finish 
with  eight  spaces.  - 

Seventh  row;  like  third  row,  make 
ten  instead  of  six  spaces. 

Eighth  row;  like  second  row,  finish 
with  ten  spaces. 


EDGING  LACE  FOR  PILLOW  SLIPS 
OR  SCARFS 

Ninth  row;  same  as  third  row,  make 
twelve  spaces. 

Tenth  row;  ch  3,  miss  a  tr,  6  tr  on  6 
tr.  Repeat  from  *  in  second  row,  fin- 
ish with  twelve  spaces. 

Eleventh  row;  same  as  third  row, 
make  twelve  spaces. 

Twelfth  row;  same  as  tenth  row,  fin- 
ish with  twelve  spaces. 

Thirteenth  row;  like  third  row,  ex- 
cept that  ten  instead  of  five  spaces  are 
made.    The  scallop  now  decreases. 

Fourteenth  row;  like  tenth  row,  finish 
with  ten  spaces. 

Fifteenth  row;  like  third  row,  make 
eight  spaces. 

Sixteenth  row;  same  as  tenth  row, 
work  eight  spaces. 

Seventeenth  row;  same  as  third  row, 
work  six  spaces. 

Eighteenth  row;  like  tenth  row,  finish 
with  six  spaces. 

Nineteenth  row;  like  third  row,  make 
four  spaces. 

Twentieth  row;  same  as  tenth  row, 
work  four  spaces.  This  completes  one 
scallop.  Start  the  second  scallop  this 
way:  Make  four  spaces,  6  tr  on  6  tr, 
then  repeat  from  *  in  first  row.  Now 
repeat  from  second  row  to  the  required 
length  of  lace.  Finish  the  lower  edge 
thus:  Fasten  thread  in  the  tip  of  the 
first  small  point  of  the  scallop  and  work 
closely  along  the  edge  in  d  c  at  second 
point;  *  ch  5,  fasten  with  s  c  in  tip  of 
point,  repeat  from  *  twice.  So  continue 
working  d  c  in  edge  and  making  three 
picots  in  each  of  the  eight  points  of 
scallop  and  one  picot  in  center  of  scal- 
lop, also  one  picot  between  the  scal- 
lops, as  shown. 

BORDER 

Fasten  the  thread  in  one  end  space  of 
the  upper  edge  and  work  i  d  c  on  every 
tf,  and  2  between  all  tr. 


Second  row;  a  d  c  in  every  st  of  row. 

Third  row;  ch  11,  miss  6.  st,  fasten 
with  a:  d  c  in  next,  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

Fourth  row;  ch  11,  fasten  with  a  sc 
in  the  d  c  of  preceding  row.  Repeat  to 
end. 

Fifth  row;  ch  11,  fasten  with  a  d  c  in 
center  of  the  two  chains  of  previous 
row.  Repeat. 

Sixth  row;  like  fourth  row. 

Seventh  row;  ch  6,  fasten  with  d  c  in 
center  of  the  two  chains,  taking  both  ch 
together. 

Eighth  row;  make  a  d  c  in  every  st 
of  row. 

Ninth  row,  same  as  eighth  row. 

Tenth  row;  ch  5,  miss  2,  a  tr  in  next, 
*  ch  s,  fasten  with  a_  s  c  in  top  of  the 
tr  just  made;  ch  2,  miss  2,  a  tr  in  next, 
repeat  from  *  to  end. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 

<$> 

Winter  Puddings 

Paradise  Pudding — Pare,  core,  and 
mince  very  fine,  three  large,  tart  apples; 
mix  with  them  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  four  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
sugar  and  carefully  cleaned  currants,  th^ 
rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  the  juice  of  a 
whole  one,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg;  moisten  the  mixture  with 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  red-currant  jelly,  put 
the  pudding  in  a  buttered  mold,  and  tie  it 
down  with-  a  floured  cloth.  Boil  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  serve  with  lemon  sauceJ 

Emperor's  Pxjdding — Boil  half  a  pound 
of  rice  in  plenty  of  slightly  salted  boiling, 
water  until  almost  done,  drain  oflf  the 
water,  just  cover  the  rice  with  milk,  and 
let  simmer  in  a  double  boiler  until  per- 
fectly soft.  Add  two  ounces  of  butter, 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  sugar  to  rnake  as 
sweet  as  desired,  and  cook  a  minute  or 
two  longer ;  then  remove  from  the  fire 
and  flavor  with  vanilla.  Line  a  pudding- 
dish  with  pufj  paste,  put  over  this  a  layer 
of  rice,  then  a  thin  layer  of  the  paste,  and 
'alternate  these  layers  until  the  dish  is 
full,  having  the  last  layer  of  the  pufif 
paste.    Serve  hot  with  whipped  cream. 

Potato  Pudding — Mash  half  a  pound  of 
hot  boiled  potatoes  until  perfectly  smooth 
and  free  from  lumps.  Boil  the  thin  rind 
of  a  lemon  until  tender  and  beat  it  to  a 
pulp.  Beat  together  one  fourth  of  a  pound 
of  powdered  white  sugar  and  three  ounces 
of  butter,  add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  the 
potatoes  and  lemon  peel,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Beat 
well,  and  turn  into  a  pudding-dish  lined 
with  puff  paste.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Honey  Pudding— Boil  together  for  five 
minutes  one  pint  of  milk,  six  ounces  of 
white  sugar  and  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  a 
lemon;  then  stir  in  six  eggs  which  have 
been  well  beaten  with  half  a  cupful  of 
milk,  take  immediately  from  the  fire,  and 
strain.  Line  a  shallow  pudding-dish  with 
puff  paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
the  edge  with  paste  half  an  inch  thick. 
Mix  three  ounces  of  honey  with  half  a 
glassful  of  rich  preserved  apples  or  ap- 
ricots, and  pour  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  strew  over  it  one  fourth  of  a  pound 
each  of  carefully  cleaned  currants  and 
desiccated  cocoanut,  then  gently  pour  in 
the  custard,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  mixture  in  the  bottom,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  to  a  light  brown. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding — Fill  a  buttered 
pudding-dish  with  slices  of  bread,  with 
the  crusts  removed  and  each  slice  spread 
thickly  with  strawberry,  gooseberry  or 
peach  jam.  Make  a  custard  with  one  pint 
of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch, 
one  egg,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
sugar.  Pour  it  over  the  bread,  let  it  soak 
for  one  hour,  then  tie  down  over  it  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  steadily  for  one 
hour.    Serve  with  any  preferred  sauce. 

Fig  Pudding — Chop  half  a  pound  of 
well-washed  figs  very  fine,  and  mix  with 
them  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar,  a  tablespoonful  each  of  milk  and 
molasses,  two  cupfuls  each  of  sifted  flour 
and  finely  chopped  suet,  three  eggSj  and 
a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Turn  the  mixture 
into  a  well-buttered  pudding-mold,  tie  a 
floured  cloth  over  it,  and  boil  steadily  for 
four  hours.  Serve  at  once  with  lemon 
sauce.  May  Foster  Snider. 

Corn  Muffins 

Three  eggs,  one  half  a  cupful  of  lard 
and  butter  mixed,  one  half  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  and  one  half  cupfuls  thick 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  cupfuls 
o:^  corn-meal,  one  cupful  of  wheat  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda.    Bake  half  hour. 

Veal  Roll 

ONE  pound  of  veal  for  small  roll,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  one  egg,  lump 
of  butter,  twenty  crackers  rolled,  veal 
ground  up  fine,  mix  all  together  and  bake 
in  oven,  spread  butter  over  top  and  bake 
one  hour. 


Why  is  Mealin  Model  No.  17  the  best  low-priced  12 
fiauee  repeating  shot^n  made  ? 

Eliminating  the  take-down  feature  in  this  gun  enables  (u  to 
offer  a  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  of  guaranteed  fflae&t 
quality  for  less  money  than  any  other  good  repeating  shotgun. 

The  ff2iZt/l/l  Model  i  7  is  as  strong  and  sound  as  the  most 
expensive  gun  made.  The  breech-block  and  all  moving  parta 
are  of  the  best  fflorli/l  steel  drop-forpngs. 

The  barrel  is  of  the  best  gun-banel  steel,  guaranteed  to  pat- 
tern better  than  325  pelleU  in  a  30  in.  dide  at  40  yards,  using 
1     oz.  No.  8  shot.  ■  . 

Send  six  cents  for  catalogue,  which  explains  all  the  /UOeull 
line  more  fully  than  we  have  space  for  here. 

TAeJ/^zrlen  ^rearms  Co., 


141  Willow  Sueet. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW! 


If  you  12p>ct  QapHc  that  can 
want  the  OCOl  OCWUS  be  grown, 

— as  proved  by  thousands  of  tests  at 
the  Largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America, 
you  should  read 


Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1907, — 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog." 

A  handsome  book  of  200  pages  with  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs,  it 
tells  the  plain  truth !  Among  other  important  Novelties  for  1907,  six  pages  are  devoted  to 
two  unique  "New  Creations,"  in  wliich  nature  has  surpassed  herself.  These  are  the  most 
wonderful  advances,  over  existing  types,  that  have  ever  been  known  in  any  vegetable.  Their 
discovery  will  be  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  American  gardeners. 

*yifyoucan  appreciate  Quality  la  Seeds,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  write 
to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  our  Complete  Catalog  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


YOU  WANTTHISrR[E  BOOK 

^/ 1   .  Here  is  a  book  which  will  ebow  you  how  easily  aad  inex-^ 
■/y  peasiyely  you  can  put  your  homo  and  busioess  in  touch  with 
4//  the  outer  world  and  its  marketB.    It  will  show  you  how  the 
telephone  quicfcly  pays  for  itself,  and  why  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  convenience  for  those  who  must  stay  is  the  house  all 
day*    It  shows  you,  too«  why 

STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONES 

^  are  the  only  ooes  to  be  considered  for  farmers*  lines.  The 
boojc is  crowded  with  practical  inCormatioo  on  the  building 
(/'  of  farmers*  lines  and  the  organization  of  farmers*  compan* 
ies,  .It  goes  to  you  from  the  sreatest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world — the  one  that  has  been  io  the  Eore-&'ont 
of  the  battle  for  independent  teleohone  lines.  Don't  put  it 
off— write  today  for  booklet  D  21,  "How  the  Telephooe 
Helpa  the  Farmer.'* 

STROHBEBG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  HFG.  COHPANY 
lochesfer,  N.  Y.  Chica^,  lU. 


Buggy  Book  FREE 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  FREEf 

Write  me  a  post-card  and  you  will  get  the  Book  by  return  mail  free. 
GREATEST  BUQOY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  hare  use  for  a  V  ehlcle. 

OVER  150,000  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  TO  VEHICLE  BUYERS  THROUGHOUTTHE U.  S. 

This  wonderful  Buggy  Book  e^Ialns  all  the  factory  secrets  of 
how  the /amoMs  spin  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made  trom  the  Hl<:k- 
oryLog  and  raw  material  into  the  most  beautiful  Buggiee  of 
quality^  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices, 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

DonH  boy  a  Vehicle  of  any  fciod  from  any  one 
imtll  yon  write  lae  for  my  wonderftil  Bng'gy  Boob. 
Vfrlte  me  today.   A  poital  will  bring  the  Book  Free« 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  HF6.  CO..  Station  23.  Cloeinnail.O 


mmm>J\\e  Famous"SPLIT  HIGKORV 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Beat  quality  Grarden,  Flower 
and   Farm  Seeds,  AKalCa, 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  We 
will  send  free  with  cat- 
alogue a  pkt.  of  new 
lettuce  seed  "May 
King"  the  best  " 
head  lettuce 

everintroV^^VaV  ^/^OERMAN  NURSERIES, 
duced.  >r^I^f^3>^  BEATRICE. 
If  ^  V"    *'>^Box    3,  Nebraska. 


for 
Write 
us  to-day. 
Also  have  full 
line  of  Nursery 
^  'Stock,  Roses,  Plaate 
and  Bulbs. 


Ppnmpn  A  Arfiete  wanted  to  learn  our  fancy 
rclllllCII  a  HI  lists  style  of  pen  lettering;  some- 
thing new;  profitable;  learn  more  Learn  more.  Sample 
and  particulars  for  2e  stamp.  World's  Correspon- 
dence School  of  Pen  Art.  Junction  City,  Ohio. 


Spectacles  JFree! 

To  sell  the  Dr.  Hanx  famous  "  Perfect  Vision ' 
spectacles — finest  on  earth.  State  present  occupa- 
tion. Dr.  Ham  Spectacle  Co.,  Dept.  92.  St.  Louis. 
If  yon  need  Spectacles  for  your  own  nse  write  for 
free  Home  Eye  Tester  and  fuU  particulars  how  to 
obtain   a   handsome    Gold    Fair   absolutely  tree. 

0nnn  DCUIADII  for  a  $15  ism,  #a00  forStellas 
diillll  ntWrHnU  1880,  $26  for  dimes  I894  m.  m..8. 
^wwwgj  jpj,   ten-itofiais  1849-61  and  tot 

thousands  of  other  coins,  stamps  and  paper  money.  En- 
close stamp  for  ill.  Circular  and  make  money. 
Von  Bergen,  The  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  E,  Boston,  Maaa. 


I^IVE  CAINVA3SBRS 

will  find  in  the  New  Edition  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial 
Gazetteer  of  All  Lands  a  great  Money-maker.  170  large  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches 
— Splendid  maps  in  six  colors — ^Descriptive  Gazetteer  with  chapter  for  each  state — 
Chronological  Department — Biographical  Department — over  250  fine  illustrations. 
This  up-to-date  Atlas  is  sold  only  through  agents  (or  direct)  in  combination  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  or  a  two  years' subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  an  extremely  low  price.     A  brief 

History  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 

has  just  been  added,  and  alongside  is  a  splendid  War  Map  in  colors — no  need  to 
pay  several  dollars  for  a  war  book.  Other  important  new  features  are  a  map  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  a  Mammoth  Panoramic  View  of  the  Panama  Canal,  official 
statistics  for  1903,  1904  and  1905,  etc.  The  whole  or  part  of  your  time  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage;  no  special  experience  necessary  as  we  give  careful  instructions 

For  further  particulars  of  this  high-class.,  lucrative  business  address 

THE   CROWELL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Depeuiment  C.    Madison  Square,  New  York  City 
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Firearms 

Girls  enjoy 
shooting 
and  profit 
by  it  no 
less  than 

do  boys.  Decisive- 
ness,  self-reliance 
and  sound  health  result 
from  hours  spent  in  the 
open.  Give  your  daughter 
a  "Little  Krag"  rifle,  $5.00 

Write  for  Our  140-page  Free  Catalog 

Any  man  or  boy  or  grirl  interested  in  firearms 
will  find  it  full  of  helpful  information  on  hunt- 
ing:, proper  care  of  weapons,  notes  on  sights« 
aromanition,  etc.  WTiy  not  write  to  us  to-day? 
Send  four  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Ask  your  dealer  —  insist  on  Stevens.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  them,  we  ship  direct,  ex- 
press prepaid. 

J.  STSVBKS  ABMS  &  TOOI.  CO. 

265  f>tne  Street 
Chlcopee  Falls,  IIa88.,'U'.  S.  A. 


A  Gold  Mine 

For  Agents  Who  Work  It 


The  Woman's  Home  Companion  (  Both 

One  Year  J  c. 

Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas  1  , 

Ubrarv  Edition  ^  ■ 


.  $1.75 


The  Peerless  Atlas  has  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  reliable  geographical  in- 
formation, and  its  historical  matter  is 
brought  down  to  July  i,  1906.  Ex- 
pressage  and  postage  paid  by  us.  Very 
liberal  commissions,  and  besides  everj- 
subscription  counts  in  our  §25,000.00 
prize  distribution.  $3,000.00  given  away 
every  month.  The  greatest  money- 
maker you  ever  tried.  Write  at  once 
to 

The  Crowell  Publishiog  Company, 

Madison  Square, 
Department  13.  New  York  City 


ThisELE6ANT  Watch  $3  If 

Before  jou  bay  *  mih  send  jour  oune,  pott  oSce  ksd 
ezjreES  otEcc  kddrcEe,  uid  we  vlU  M&d  70U  by  ezprees 
forezuninktloafth&ndeomt      ATC  H  AND 
CHAIN   CO.  D.  $3.75.  Doubit 

tiuming  ckM  bciutifoUy  engraved,  etem  wind  ud 
turn  eel,  fitted  with  ft  richlj  jeweled  moTcnient 
asii  ruu-ftcteed  a  ctin^ct  timekeeper,  with  long 
GcldpLfttedchftlo  forLftdleeor  Tegtcb&lB  forOeats. 
IF  YOr  CONSIDER  IT  EQUlL  TO  AN\ 
$35.00GOLD  FILLED  WATCH 
p.7  the  Upree4  a^eci  T5  ud  ]  I  is  joun.  uu^ 
£0  jtmi  gouutee  WQt  iri'.b  e&ch  wfttch.  MeatioQ 
If  yoo  w»at  GcQts'  or  LadJee'  Blie.  Addreii 
FIRBBB.B  49,223  DckrboniSt.CIU»g«,Ul 


The  only  light  that  m«k*s  ftod  burns  ita 

tjwn  fM  at  the  extremely  Kjw  cost  of  2c  per  week 
ftDd  gi-ves  perfect  lerrice  with  NO  GREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.  Every  harcer  equal  to  100  Codies 
homing  »i  one  time.  Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerLisene.  Yon  can. 
not  afford  to  b«  without  it.  Over  100  etylee.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Apent*  Wanted  Ererywhere. 
TBM  BEST  UeHT  CO.,    212  B.  Sth  St.,  Cu>u>a,0. 


Certificates  of  Deposit  pay- 
able in  two  years  and  bear- 
ing six  per  cent  interest, 
are  an  absolutely  safe  and 
satisfactory  investment. 
5  per  cent  on  deposits  withdraw- 
able at  any  time.   Wrtte  for  the  book. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO., 


1067  CALVERT  BLDG., 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FUR  BUYERS  WANTED 

Wbtreter  f  d  r  6  are  bbi»inable.    We  p»y 
KeneroQi  ^'fices  for  bJI  kinds  of  fan,  givs 
liberal  erading  ftnd  fmj  BxprcM  Charfc-a. 
(jaick  remittances.     20  yean  of  iquare 
de&liog  have  made  ni  largest  axporters  in 
V.  S.   Aik  your  banker  about  ui.    Too  eas't 
afford  to  »ell  yoDr  fars  till  yoo  write  ot. 
iLiSLOBANACO..  131  Coofrrcfiv  8t. ,  Detroit.  Mich. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beaatlfles  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  grotyth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  flisi-Hseh    hair  falling. 
^^Go^^n^£ljMJ^M)raggi9t8^^^ 


KSS^ai  ^inlOKIOC  0'  "'""1  »to  ■re 
BCin  WCIICll  Iv9  maklni  bli  •>!>■ 
B#  |U  r  1  e  e  with  ns. 

^0     'Work  bdnorable,  eaey  and  agreeftble  at 

borne.  We  want  aomo  one  In  your  nelthborbood.  Are 
•D  old  ettahliihed  Tirm.  Write  to  day.  Din  money  lor  yon. 
tlOVAL  MANUFACTURrNQ  CO.  B«x  ISM    Detroit,  MIcb. 


rnen  with  small  capital  to 
give  I'ublii;  Kxhibitions  with 
a  Hacic  Lantern,  hter«op. 
tloon  or  .Movlnjr  Picture 
Ouint.  fataloifue  free. 
MrALLISTKR.  Mfc.  ttpUclan,  40  Xsjimu  f<t.,  Y. 


IT  PAYS 


$100 


CAI  ADV  WMMy    Enertelic  man 

OHLflll  I  in  each  Co.  to  represent  Hard, 
-.^^n  D'-'pt.  >:«tal>liihe^J  buiineei.  Expense  money  In 
TlIK  COLl'MKIA  IIOUMK,  €  &?,  thlcaco. 


MOMTH 


PATENTS 


84  page  book  ftee.  Highest  refer- 
ences. I.ong  experlenoe.  Fitzgerald 
A-  «•«.,  l»ept.  N,  W  «»hlnrt«m.  P.  C. 

at  wholesale.  Send 
for  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COl'LTBB  OPTICAbCO.,  Ctinge,  III. 


FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 

Tasty  Ideas  on  How  to  Dress 


EW 


January  1,  1907 


SPECTACLES 


No.  864 — Chemise  with  Handkerchief  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bull  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  six 
yards  of  tweaty-two-inch  material,  or  three  and  one  half  yards 
of  ihirty-six-inch  material,  with  two  handkerchiefs  and  two 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  lace  for  trimming 

NOVELTY  and  yet  simplicity  are  com- 
bined in  the  little  dress  shown 
on  this  page  in  pattern  No.  862. 
It  is  made  so  that  the  revers 
may  be  turned  back  to  show  the  vest,  or 
worn  buttoned  over,  giving  a  double- 
breasted  effect  to  the  dress.  Such  a  little 
frock  is  sure  to  appeal  to  every  mother 
who  is  anxious  to  have  a  bit  of  original- 
ity enter  into  the  clothes  which  she  makes 
for  her  small  daughter.  The  dress  has 
deep  plaits  on  the  shoulders,  back  and 
front,  and  is  made  with  wide  revers  and 
a  tucked  vest.  The  neck  is  cut  square  in 
the  front  to  show  the  vest.  The  full 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  wrist,  and  fin- 
ished with  a  flaring  cuff.  The  skirt  is 
kilted  with  a  box  plait  in  the  front  and 
inverted  plaits  at  the  back. 

Kersey  cloth,  tweed,  reversible  cloth, 
and  a  hea\'y  serge  are  all  good  materials 
from  which  to  choose  in  making  the  boy's 
overcoat  illustrated  in  pattern  No.  863. 
If  a  very  thick  coat  is  desired,  astrakhan 
cloth  or  bear  cloth  are  desirable  ma- 
terials. The  coat  is  single  breasted  and 
loose  fitting.  It  has -three  nice  pockets, 
and  is  finished  with  a  turn-down  collar 
and  lapels. 

In  making  the  chemise  illustrated  in 
pattern  No.  864,  be  sure  to  select  very 
daintj'  handkerchiefs.  The  hand-embroid- 
ered French  handkerchiefs  with  the  de- 
sign in  W'hite  are  the  prettiest.  However, 
a  lace-trimmed  handkerchief  will  look  at- 
tractive and  cost  much  less. 


No.  862 — Dress  with  Revers 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6  and  6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  three  and  one  kaU 
yards  of  thirty -six -inch  material,  or  two  and  one  half  yards 
of  forty-four-inch  material 


No.  826 — Corset-Cover  with  Peplum 

Pattern  cut  for  32, 34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  36  inch  bust,  two  and  three  fourths  yards 
of  twerjty-two-inch  material,  or  one  and  one  half 
yards  of  thirty -six- inch  materia],  with  three  and 
one  fourth  yards  of  beading  and  four  yaidi  of 
lace  edging.  This  corset  cover  has  a  tucked  and 
Bued  back,  with  a  full  gathered  front 


No.  842 — Cutaway  QodX  with  Capes 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  requiml  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  five 
and  one  half  yards  of  thirty -six-inch  material,  or  four  and  one 
half  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material,  with  five  eighths  <^  a 
yard  of  contrasting  material  for  vest  and  collar 

No.  843 — Band- Trimmed  Circular  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22.  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures.  Skirt 
round  length,  42  inches  in  front.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  seven  and  one  half 
yards  of  thirty -six-inch  material,  or  five  and  one  half  yards  of 
f<Hty-f our- inch  material 


No.  863 — Boy's  Overcoat 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quanlily  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  three 
and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or  two 
and  one  half  yards  of  fifty-four-inch  material,  vrith 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  ccJlar 


PATTERIVS 

To  assist  our  readers 
and  to  simplify  the  art  of 
dressmaking,  we  will  furn- 
ish patterns  of  any  of  the 
designs  illustrated  on  this 
page  for  ten  cents  each. 
Send  money  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, The  Crowell 
Publishing  Company,  11 
East  24th  Street,  New 
York,  and  be  sure  to  men- 
tion the  number  and  size 
of  the  pattern  desired.  Our 
new  winter  catalogue  of 
fashionable  patterns,  con- 
taining two  hundred  of  the 
latest  designs  that  will  be 
appropriate  for  all  occa- 
sions, is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  request. 

If  you  have  never  made 
your  own  clothing  and  are 
tired  of  paying  the  exhor- 
bitant  prices  charged  by  the 
expensive  dressmaking  es- 
tablishments, the  design^ 
illustrated  on  this  page  will 
be  of  interest  to  you.  No 
one,  no  matter  how  inex- 
perienced, need  have  any 
fear  about  the  fit  and  suc- 
cess of  a  dress  when  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  Patterns.  We 
employ  the  highest-priced 
experts,  each  an  artist  in 
his  separate  line.  Enclose 
ten  cents  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  ^ 


No.  865— Nightgown  Buttoned  on  Shoulders 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures— srtiall, 
medium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  36  inch  bust,  len  and  one  half  yards  of  twcnly-two- 
inch  material,  or  six  yards  of  thirty-siz-inch  material,  with 
oghl  yards  oif  lace  for  trimming 


Copyrieht,  1907,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Comptny.    Send  Orders,  Giving  Pattern  Number  and  Bust  Measure,  to  Pattern 
Department,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Write  for  Catalogue  of  Our 
Ftshionible  Patterns,  Sent  Free  on  Request.  The  Price  of  Each  Pattern  is  Ten  Cents  to  Subscribers. 
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The  New  Year 

Happy  New- year!"  What 
assets  of  fortune  may  be  yours 
and  mine  in  the  next  twelve 
months  we  cannot  guess,  much 
less  forecast;  but  we  hope  for  good 
times  and  successful  enterprises,  for 
ships  to  come  sailing  into  harbor  with 
the  freight  we  have  longed  for,  and  for 
pleasure  and  gladness  unalloyed.  In  the 
home  may  there  be  peace;  in  business, 
encouragement;  in  every  relation  of  life, 
stability.  Each  household  knows  what 
it  most  desires,  and  the  aspirations  of 
each  individual  have  a  touch  of  per- 
sonality unsuspected  by  others.  May 
we  all  have  a  happy  New-year. 

We  shall  have  as  a  certainty  twelve 
months  in  our  New-year,  and  four  sea- 
sons. Ever  since  little  Persephone  was 
whisked  away  from  the  bright  green 
earth  to  the  black  underground  palace 
of  King  Pluto,  where  incautiously  she 
ate  six  shriveled  pomegranate-seeds, 
the  world's  year  has  been,  more  or  less, 
cut  in  two.  There  is  the  vernal  season, 
gay  with  flowers  and  processional  with 
buds  and  fruit  and  grain,  until  it  loses 
itself  under  the  harvest-moon;  and  there 
is  the  wintry  season,  when  the  fields 
rest,  and  the  trees  are  bare,  and  Nature 
turns  on  her  pillow  for  a  nap,  while  the 
snows  fall  and  the  winds  rave.  Spring 
and  summer  go  hand  in  hand,  and  as 
they  leave  the  stage,  autumn  and  winter 
hand  in  hand  come  on  by  the  opposite 
entrance. 

I  don't  think  we  are  half  grateful 
enough  to  our  Creator  for  the  variety 
of  scene-shifting  and  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty that  inhere  in  the  panorama  of  the 
seasons.  You  hear  a  girl  exclaim,  shiv- 
ering on  a  cold  morning  of  January,  "If 
only  I  could  drop  this  miserably  cold 
weather  out  of  my  year!  I'd  like  to  omit 
winter  from  the  calendar!  If  I  were 
rich  I'd  never  stay  and  freeze  in  this 
zero  temperature!" 

She  is  a  girl  of  1906,  and  she  lives  in 
a  most  comfortably  appointed  house 
with  stoves  and  steam-heat,  storm-doors 
and  double  windows!  She  will  enjoy 
spring,  when  it  comes,  a  thousandfold 
more  than  if  she  had  known  a  perpetual 
springtime,  and  had  not  been  braced  up 
and  toned  and  keyed  to  concert-pitch 
by  clear  cold  days  and  the  purity  of  the 
snow  blanket  that  kept  the  next  year's 
bread  so  safe  and  warm. 

THE   NEW-YEARS    OF   THE  PAST 

Senator  Hoar  in  his  delightful  auto- 
biography gives  us  some  glimpses  of 
home  life  as  our  forefathers  knew  it. 
Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  well- 
to-do  people  in  America  had  no  water- 
pipes  in  the  house,  and  no  provision  for 
discharging  sewage.  People  rose  and 
dressed  on  a  New-year's  morning  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  in  a  cold  room, 
with  frost  on  the  panes,  and  zero  tem- 
perature creeping  in  through  the  cracks 
and  crannies.  They  broke  the  ice  in  the 
pitcher  to  wash  their  faces. 

As  there  were  no  matches  then,  the 
fire  was  carefully  covered  up  at  night, 
and  whoever  first  came  down-stairs  in 
the  early  dawn  obtained  a  light  by  hold- 
ing a  candle-wick  close  to  a  live  coal 
and  puffing  it  with  his  breath.  No 
lamps,  no  electric  burners  -or  gas-jets, 
no  telephones,  no  luxuries,  and  not 
even  much  comfort.  Then  the  warmth 
of  a  house,  and  its  cooking,  too,  were 
dependent  on  a  roaring  open  fire  on  the 
hearth,  before  which  the  face  was  baked, 
while  the  back  was  icily  cold. 

On  the  whole,  our  twentieth  century 
has  made  a  good  advance,  and  we  have 
an  environment  that  must  surprise  the 
ghosts  of  our  grandparents,  if  ever  they 
venture  invisibly  to  watch  us,  as  we  sit 
in  our  cozy  rooms,  and  to  our  shame 
dare  to  grumble  over  trifling  discom- 
forts. 

HUMAN  NATURE  MUCH  THE  SAME 

But  though  the  outward  circumstances 
change,  human  nature  remains  the 
same,  while  the  years  tread  on  in  their 
unending  march,  like  veiled  dervishes, 
bringing  weal  and  woe  impartially  to 
mankind,  and  caring  not  for  either 
mirth  or  moan. 

They  did  not  know  what  nervous  ex- 
haustion meant  when  they  huddled 
around  an  open  fireplace  by  day,  and 
slept  in  a  room  as  cold  as  an  Adiron- 
dack forest  by  night;  but  presumably 
there  were  faultfinding  men  and  nag- 
ging women  then  as  there'  are  now. 
Some  of  them  made  the  great  mistake 
that  some  of  us  are  making  now,  of  kill- 
ing home  happiness  by  an  everlasting 
much  ado  about  nothing.  If  we  are  can- 
did with  ourselves  we  must  admit  that 
we  do  make  mistakes.  We  send  oflf  fool- 
ish or  angry  letters,  then  wish  we  could 
get  them  back.  We  make  a  fiiss  because 
the  wrong  young  man  comes  to  call  on 
our  pretty  daughter,  and  through  our 
meddling  opposition,  the  young  people, 
who  had  not  been  the  least  in  love,  are 
suddenly  convinced  that  they  two,  and 
no  other,  liave  been  meant  for  partners 
since  the  beginning.  We  marry,  and  we 
fall  out  with  our-relations-m-law.  We 


waste  our  energy  over  trivialities,  and 
have  no  strength  left  for  great  occa- 
sions. 

I  knew  a  woman  who  devoted  herself 
one  year  to  a  wretched  sort  of  thing 
called  spatter-work,  while  her  children 
went  to  school  with  garments  literally 
tattered  and  torn.  I  knew  another  who 
stitched  her  eyesight  and  her  temper 
and  her  health  into  an  elaborate  screen 
to  stand  in  her  living-room,  and  then 
spent  six  months  on  her  sofa  as  a  worn- 
out  invalid.  I  know  yet  another  who 
is  a  martyr  and  a  slave  in  one  to  her 
perfect  and  inflexible  system  of  house- 
keeping, which  is  inelastic  and  of  cast- 
iron,  and  in  consequence  she  and  her 
family  have  not  had  a  decently  tranquil, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  happy.  New-year 
in  the  memory  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

don't   fret  over  THE  INEVITABLE 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  make 
mistakes.  Errors  cannot  be  prevented 
— errors  of  judgment  or  decision  or  of 
action.  If  we  do  our  best  at  a  given 
moment,  we  must  let  the  event  justify 
our  wisdom  or  accentuate  our  folly 
without  too  much  useless  lamentation. 
We  are  fallible  and  we  shall  make  mis- 
takes. But  we  are  not  making  them  on 
purpose,  and  so  we  are  not  to  grieve 
when  it  is  too  late,  let  occur  what  may. 
If  we  had  not  sent  little  Eunice  to 
school  last  summer  she  {Trobably  would 
not  have  caught  the  whooping-cough, 
and  if  we  had  not  bought  the  new  house 
we  should  not  have  had  to  mortgage 
the  old  one.  If  we  had  kept  our  wits 
about  us  we  would  not  have  jumped 
from  the  carriage  the  day  the  horse  ran 
away.  If  we  had  only  said  no  instead 
of  yes  one  day  long  ago,  or  yes  instead 
of  no,  our  whole  lives  would  have  been 
different.  In  this  uselessly  confusing 
round  we  may  circle,  without  ever  arriv- 
ing anywhere.  So  long  as  time  endures, 
history  will  repeat  itself,  and  there  shall 
be  wasted  endeavor  and  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment in  some  parts  of  our  life. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  she  made  some  tarts 

All  on  a  summer  day. 
The  Knave  of  Hearts  he  stole  these  tarts. 

And  took  them  quite  away. 

But  the  Queen  had  the  fun  of  making 
them,  and  let  us  hope  they  gave  the 
Knave  a  touch  of  colic! 

MOMENTOUS  YEARS 

Of  course,  the  divisions  of  the  calen- 
dar are  purely  arbitrary,  yet  they  are 
extremely  convenient.  It  would  be  much 
harder  to  remember  and  separate  from 
one  another  the  exceptional  years  of 
great  joys  or  great  griefs  if  we  went  on 
in  an  eternal  dead  level  without  mile- 
stones. Occasional  years  stand  out  in 
memory  like  mountain  peaks  in  a  land- 
scape. No  woman  ever  forgets  her  wed- 
ding-day or  the  day  that  she  first 
looked  in  the  face  of  her  darling  eldest 
child.  None  of  us  ever  forgets  a  great 
calamity.  Thank  God,  the  calamities 
are  few  as  compared  with  the  multiplied 
days  of  unalloyed  delight.  The  happiest 
times  in  home  life  are  those  which  are 
filled  with  commonplace  incidents — the 
children  growing  up  and  going  to 
school;  the  man  of  the  house  going  to 
business  and  returning  at  nightfall;  the 
mother  busy  with  the  nameless  little 
things  that  fill  her  cup  with  sweetness 
until  it  runs  over  the  brim;  the  neigh- 
bors coming  in,  and  the  household 
progressing  according  to  its  ordinary 
routine. 

The  momentous  years  are  not  unlike 
the  commonplace  years.  Looking  back, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
road,  after  all,  is  a  pleasant  one,  and 
that  the  light  heart  takes  it  cheerily. 

THE  NEW-YEAR  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

To  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  woman 
who  lives  in  a  little  town  or  village  Jan- 
uary means  something  worth  more  than 
it  can  to  her  city  cousins,  A  time  of 
great  activity  in  church  life  sets  in  with 
the  New-year,  and  as  much  of  the  life 
of  a  village  revolves  around  the  several 
churches,  the  women  see  more  of  one 
another  and  are  brought  into  closer 
touch  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  days  are  short,  but  they  afford  leis- 
ure for  reading  and  sev/ing.  Many  a 
book  that  has  been  kept  on  purpose, 
that  it  may  be  enjoyed  during  the  long 
winter  evening,  is  now  read  aloud  be- 
side the  evening  lamp.  Family  life  con- 
verges   to    a    cent-er.     Home  never- 


means  so  much  as  when  some  of  the 
rooms  are  closed  until  cold  weather  is 
over,  and  the  circle  gathers  in  the  pleas- 
antest  room,  where  there  are  genial 
warmth,  sunlight,  flowers  and  cheer. 
One  such  living-room  I  think  of,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  Catskills— a  room  in 
summer  filled  with  city  boarders,  who 
are  grouped  about  its  tables.  Iri  winter 
it  is  no  longer  a  dining-room  for  stran- 
gers, but  is  the  family  living-room,  with 
bright  rugs  on  the  floor,  the  piano  at 
one  end,  a  large  table  in  the  middle, 
and  wonderful  plants  thrifty  and  blos- 
soming in  the  sunny  windows.  From 
homes  in  the  country  come  the  men  and 
women  who  are  the  brain  and  heart  of 
this  nation,  and  they  grow  and  thrive 
as  the  plants  do  in  the  atmosphere  of 
simple  homes  apart  from  crowds.  May 
all  such  homes  find  1905  the  happiest  of 
happy  New-years. 

Some  provision  for  cheer  should  be 
made  in  every  home  with  as  much  fore- 
thought as  provision  is  made  for  food 
and  fuel.  For  example,  it  is  good  econ- 
omy to  lay  in  a  stock  of  games  in  which 
the  whole  family  may  have  a  share. 
Lest  we  become  too  self-centered,  we 
should  encourage  the  young  people  to 
have  neighborhood  socials,  and  even 
though  it  require  a  little  effort  and  a 
little  courage  to  go  out  of  our  own 
homes  to  those  of  others  on  winter 
nights,  the  effort  should  be  made.  Peo- 
ple grow  old  because  they  are  atrophied 
by  languor  and  inertia.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  men  and  women  who  do  not 
flaunt  a  defiant  banner  in  the  face  of 
time,  and  remain  young  as  long  as  they 
can  by  the  process  of  going  right  on 
with  tasks  and_  pleasures  without  a 
thought  of  their  years.  Each  year 
should  find  us  better  poised,  stronger, 
fuller  of  resource,  braver  and  truer  than 
the  one  that  went  before  it,  or  we  are 
somehow  failing  in  our  duty  to  the 
present  age. 

The  temptation  to  retire  too  early 
assails  the  middle-aged,  and  straightway 
they  are  pushed  into  the  ranks  of  old 
age,  where  they  do  not  belong.  We 
must  try  to  find  every  day  a  new  day 
and  "a  fresh  beginning."  And  let  us 
live  for  others. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Mottoes  for  the  New  Year 

"To  be  honest;  to  be  kind;  to  earn  a 
little,  and  to  spend  a  little  less;  to  make 
upon  the  whole  a  family  happier  for  his 
presence;  to  renounce,  when  that  shall 
be  necessary,  and  not  be  embittered;  to 
keep  a  few  friends,  and  these  without 
capitulation;  above  all,  on  the  same 
grim  condition,  to  keep  friends  with 
himself — here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a 
man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy." — 
Stevenson. 

"There  is  something  better  than  mak- 
ing a  living;  making  a  life." 

"Our  success  in  life  depends  upon  our 
will  to  do." 

"It  is  never  too  late  to  be  what  you 
might  have  been." 

"Great  principles  are  in  small  actions. 
If  we  fail  in  our  present  circumstances 
to  live  nobly,  we  need  not  imagine  we 
should  have  done  better  on  a  grander 
scale.  Develop  great  character  in  sim- 
ple duties  and  in  inconspicuous  trials." 
—The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers. 

"To  be  of  good  cheer  in  case  of  dis- 
appointment; exercise  greater  charity 
toward  the  erring,  and  make  more  al- 
lowance for  the  opinions  of  people 
whose  views  differ  from  mine;  to  smile 
more  and  frown  less." 

Sayings  Worth  Memorizing 

"I  will  find  a  way  or  make  one." — 
Hannibal. 

"Be  not  simply  good — be  good  for 
something." — Thoreau. 

"Be  not  overcome  with  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good." — Words  of  Jesus. 

"Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in 
body  and  in  spirit  in  God's  outdoors." 

"Doing  one's  best  at  each  moment  is 
all  there  is  of  life. "-^Lilian  Whiting. 

"Don't  stand  and  cry;  press  forward 
and  remove  the  difficulty." — Dickens. 

"Let  every  action  tend  to  some  point 
and  be  perfect  in  its  Kind." — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

"So  act  as  if  the  principle  upon  which 
you  act  were  to  become  a  universal  law 
of  Nature."— Kant. 

"There,  is  only  one  real  failure  in  life 


possible,  and  that  is  not  to  be  true  to 
the  best  one  knows." 

"I  have  often  heard  that  it  is  safer  to 
hear  and  to  take  counsel  than  to  give 
it." — Thomas  a  Kempis. 

"Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few 
thy  voice;  take  each  man's  censure,  but 
reserve    thy    judgment." — Shakespeare. 

"Be  careful  to  avoid  with  great  dili- 
gence those  things  in  thyself  which  do 
commonly  annoy  thee  in  others." — 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

"Let  us  have  the  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
dare  to  do'  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

"I  must  judge  of  what  is  right  and; 
necessary  not  by  what  men  say  and  do,: 
not  by  progress,  but  by  what  I  feel  to: 
be  true  in  my  heart." — Tolstoi. 

"Do  not  dare  to  live  without  some' 
clear  intention  toward  which  your  liv- 
ing shall  be  bent.  Mean  to  be  something 
with  all  your  might." — Phillips  Brooks. 

"Whatever  we  really  are,  that  let  us 
be  in  all  fearlessness.  Whatever  we  are 
not,  that  let  us  cease  striving  to  seem 
to  be." — Anna  Robertson  Brown,  in 
"What  is  Worth  While." 

"Be  true  to  the  best  of  yourself,  fear- 
ing and  desiring  nothing,  but  living  up 
to  your  nature,  standing  boldly  by  the 
truth  of  your  word,  and  satisfied  there- 
with."— Marcus  Aurelius. 

"Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past;: 
it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  im-' 
prove  the  present;  it  is  thine.  Go  forth 
to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear 
and  with  a  manly  heart." — Longfellow. 

"Think  nothing  for  your  interest 
which  makes  you  break  your  word,  quit 
your  modesty,  hate,  suspect  or  curse 
any  person,  or  incline  you  to  any  prac- 
tise which  will  not  bear  the  light  and 
allow  you  to  look  the  world  in  the 
face." — Marcus  Aurelius. 

"This,  then,  must  be  our  notion  of  th^ 
just  man — that  even  when  he  is  in  pov- 
erty or  sickness  or  any  other  seeming 
misfortune,  all  things  in  the  end  work 
together  for  good  to  him  in  life  and 
death;  for  the  gods  have  a  t;are  of  any 
one  whose  desire  is  to  become  just  and 
to  be  like  God,  as  far  as  man  can  attain 
his  likeness,  by  the  pursuit  of  virtue." 
—Plato. 

<S> 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  Within  You 

fF  you  do  not  wish  for  His  kingdom, 
*  don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you 
must  do  more  than  pray  for  it;  you 
must  work  for  it.  And  to  work  for  it 
you  must  know  what  it  is;  we  have  all 
prayed  for  it  many  a  day  without  think- 
ing. Observe,  it  is  a  kingdom  that  is 
to  corne  to  us;  we  are  not  to  go  to  it. 
Also,  it  is  not  to  come  outside  of  us; 
but  in  the  hearts  of  us.  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you."  And,  being 
within  us,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  seen, 
but  to  be  felt;  and  though  it  brings  all 
substance  of  good  with  it,  it  does  not 
consist  in  that:  "The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous- 
ness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
joy,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  holy,  health- 
ful and  helpful  Spirit. — John  Ruskin. 

<S> 

An  Old  Legend 

AN  ancient  legend  describes  an  old 
man  traveling  from  place  to  place 
with  a  sack  hanging  behind  his  back 
and  another  in  front  of  him.  In  the  one 
behind  him  he  tossed  the  kind  deeds  of- 
his  friends,  which  were  soon  quite  hid- 
den from  view  and  forgotten.  In  the 
one  hanging  around  his  neck,  under  his 
chin,  he  threw  all  the  sins  which  his 
acquaintances  committed,  and  these  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  and 
looking  at  as  he  walked  along,  day  by 
day,  which  naturally  hindered  h  i  s 
course. 

,  <5> 

When  The  Birds  Come  North  Again 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter 
And  every  year  hath  its  rain — 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  come  North  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 
And   grass    springs    green    on  the 
plain. 

And  the  alder's  vein  turns  crimson—^" 
And  the  birds  come  North  again.' 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow. 
And  every  heart  hath  its  pain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  come  North  again. 

'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  rememberj 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 
When  the  cold  dark  days  are  over — : 
Why,  the  birds  come  North  "again. 

Ella  Higginson. 
<s> 

The  only _  faith  that  is  possessed  is 
that  which  is  practised. 

No  prayer  falls  flatter  than  that  which 
seeks  to  flatter  the  Almighty. 

Ram's  .Horn. 
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Arizona  Sights 

»HZ  petrified  forests  of  Arizona 
are  among-  the  most  interesting- 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
West.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  these  buried  forests,  the  great 
trunks  of  giant  trees  lying  prone  under 
a  vast  expanse  of  shifting  sand.  In 
many  places  the  shifting  of  the  sand 
has  exposed  to  view  the  remains  of 
these  trees,  which  for  centuries  un- 
known have  been  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  slowly  turning  to  stone. 

Another  curiosity  which  the  state 
of  Arizona  offers  is  the  picture  rocks, 
eloquent  reminders  of  the  days  when 
the  Aztecs  or  an  earlier  race  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  country  in  a  some 
what   advanced   state   of  civilization 


Of  Curious  Interest 

6^ 


shows  an  even  larger  gain  than  was 
shown  last  year,  for  the  total  will  cer- 
tainly reach  $20,000,000. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Wash- 
ington says  that  Xevada  will  show  for 
1906  a  much  larger  gain  in  both  gold 


and  silver,  and  that  state  seems  likely 
Nobody  knows  what  legends  these  hi-    to  make  a  contest  for  first  place  as  a 


PETRIFIED   TREES.  ARIZONA 

eroglyphics  were  meant  to  tell,  but  for 
ages  they  have  been  there,  carved  in 
the  solid  rock,  mute  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  this  strange,  prehistoric 
people. 

The  great  rocks  in  California,  in 
which  shallow  round  holes  have  been 
drilled,  are  perhaps  as  interesting,  al- 
though representing  a  later  date. 
These  holes  were  used  by  American 
Indians  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  their  corn.  The  grain  was 
placed  in  the  holes  and  bruised  by 
means  of  stones.  A  tedious  process  it 
must  have  been,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  women  were  obliged  to  do  the 
work. 

<S> 

The  Common  Soldiers  Barred 

RECEXTLT  in  St.  Petersburg  an  order 
was  issued  forbidding  common  sol- 
diers to  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
Nevsky  and  the  fashionable  side  of  the 
Morskaya.  In  winter  the  officers  ob- 
jected to  removing  their  hands  from 
the  inside  of  their  military  capes  to 
answer  salutes,  as  military  law  re- 
quires. 

4> 

The  Gold  in  the  World 

THE  stock  of  the  world's  gold  was  en- 
riched in  1905  by  the  production  of 
new  metal  to  the  value  of  .$376,289,200, 
this  output  being  nearly  $20,000,000 
larger  than  that  of  1904.  In  giving  producer  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
this  final  estimate  the  Director  of  the  total  output  of  silver  is  about  1,500,- 
Mint  said  that  the  largest  producer  of  000  ounces  under  that  of  the  previous 
gold  last  year  was  Africa,  ^^nth  an '  year,  the  three  heaviest  producers,  Col- 
output  of  .$113,329,110,  while  the  United  orado,  Montana  and  Utah,  all  showing 
States  ranked  second,  v/ith  $88,180,700,  a  decline, 
and  Australasia  third,  with  $85,926,500.  <S> 

The  important  gains  in  gold  produc-  Of  Interest  to  Lovers 

tion  were  $7,716,000  by  the  United  xtothing  is  too  sacred  nowadays  to 
States,  $27,415,200  by  Africa  and  $2,-  be  hauled  out  into  the  limelight  of 
655,900  by  Mexico.  Losses  in  gold  pro-  the  modern  forum — that  is,  the  news- 
duction  were  $1,913,000  by  Canada,  .$1,-  paper,  comments  the  New  York 
840,800  by  Australasia  and  j52,511,600  by  "Globe."  Everything  from  the  re- 
Ivussia.  moval  of  superiBuous  hair  to  how  to 

All  of  the  principal  silver-producing  win  a  husband  is  discussed  by  highly 
countries  showed  a  falling  oft  in  the  paid  experts  in  the  daily  press.  Love- 
output  of  that  metal  compared  with  making  of  the  most  delicate  and  sloppy 
the  previous  year;  the  United  States,  nature  is  analyzed  in  broad  daylight, 
of  1,500,000  ounces:  Mexico,  of  6,156,000    and  directions    only    less  frank  than 


let  a  young  man  or  maiden,  or  any 
man-made  thing,  wink,  and  imagination 
runs  riot  with  the  hidden  depths  of 
love  thus  indicated.  To  the  student  of 
human  customs  this  is  a  very  curious 
phenomenon.  Science,  indeed,  is  quite 
at  a  loss  when  confronted  ■«"ith  the 
fact,  absurd,  but  none  the  less  incon- 
trovertible— that  a  fiirtation  without 
one  or  several  winks  imbedded  in  it 
somewhere  lacks  the  true  spice  of  ad- 
venture. 

Although  science  cannot  explain  the 
eloquence  of  the  wink,  she  neverthe- 
less has  good  sense  enough  to  admit 
the  fact  and  order  her  conduct  accord- 
ingly. At  the  Jamestown  Tercentennial 
Exposition,  to  be  held  next  year  in 
commemoration  of  early  English  settle- 
ment in  this  country,  arrangefnents 
have  been  made  for  a  "flirtation  path," 
the  shrubbery  along  either  side  of 
which  will  contain  1.000  winking,  or 
so-called  "skiddoo,"  electric  lamps. 

Each  of  them  vrill  vrink  300  times  an 
hour.  And  as  there  are  2,000  lamps 
and  they  will  be  lighted  five  hours 
ever  day,  the  total  per  diem  winks  will 
run  up 'to  about  3,000,000.  If  this  Nia- 
gara of  roguishness  doesn't  bring  some 
of  the  visiting  swains  to  time  we  shall 
miss  our  guess.  Electricity  has  al- 
ready conquered  most  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  It  looks  now  as  if  love-mak- 
ing also  is  to  be  brought  under  its 
sway. 

"The  Little  Church  'Round  the  Corner" 

IX  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
and  only  a  few  paces  distant  from 
Fifth  Avenue  stands  a  low,  rambling, 
picturesque  brown  structure  that  has 
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the  appearance  of  a  modest  chapel  to 
which  various  additions  have  been 
built  from  time  to  time.  Between 
this  building  and  the  street  is  a  well- 
shaded  lawn,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  year  on  which  the  twitter- 
ing of  birds  among  the  boughs  of  the 
big  trees  does  not  attract  the  atten-  . 
tion  of  passers-by.  There  is  a  sort  of  ■ 
rural  atmosphere  about  the  quaint 
church  and  its  yard  that  seems  so  sin- 
gularlj-  out  of  place  in  the  heart  of 
a  big  city  that  strangers  invariably 
glance  curiously  at  the  board  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  hours  of  service  and 
the  name  "Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion." 

To  most  strangers  this  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  name  of  any  church. 
But  were  some  friend  to  add:  "It  is 
also  known  as  the  'Little  Church 
'Eound  the  Corner'  "a  new  light  would 
dawn  on  the  stranger's  mind,  and  he 
would  know  that  he  was  standing  be- 
fore one  of  the  most  celebrated  church 
edifices  in  the  United  States — a  church 
supported  largely  bj'  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession — a  church 
that  has  been  known  for  many  roman- 
tic wedding  ceremonies  and  from 
which  hundreds  of  dead  actors  and 
actresses  have  been  borne  to  the  grave. 

The  manner  in  which  this  church 
came  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
popularly  known  is  as  follows: 

In  1S70  the  veteran  actor,  George 
Holland,  died  in  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Holland's  sister  desired  the  funeral  to 
be  held  at  her  o^vn  church — a  fashion- 
able place  of  worship  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  as  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  went  to  the  minister  with 
one  of  Holland's  young  sons.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson told  the  rector  that  his  friend 
was  an  actor,  and  the  rector  replied 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  should 
have  to  decline  holding  the  services 
at  the  church. 

The  boy  was  in  tears.  Mr.  Jefierson 
was  too  indignant  to  say  a  word,  but 
as  he  and  the  boy  left  the  room  he 
asked  if  there  was  any  other  church 
from  which  his  friend  might  be  buried. 
The  rector  replied  there  was  a  little 
church  around  the  corner  where  it 
might  be  done. 

Mr.  Jefferson  said:  "Then  if  this  be 
so,  God  bless  'the  little  church  around 
the  corner.'  " — Scrap  Book. 

Living  Some 

A  Gebma:x  statistician  has  made  a 
^  careful  investigation  to  discover  in 
which  countries  the  greatest  age  is 
attained.  The  German  empire,  with 
55,000,000  population,  has  but  78  sub- 
jects who  are  more  than  100  years  old. 
France,  with  fewer  than  40,000,000,  has 
213  persons  who  have  passed  their 
hundredth  birthdaj'.  England  has  148, 
Scotland  46,  Denmark  2,  Belgium  5, 
Sweden  10,  and  Norway,  with  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  23.  S^^•itzerland  does  not 
boast  a  single  centenarian,  but  Spain- 
with  about  18,000,000  population,  has 
410.  The  most  ama^ng  figures  come 
from  that  troublesome  and  turbulent 
region  known  as  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Servia  has  573  persons  who  are  more 
than  100  years  old,  Eoumania  1,084,  and 
Bulgaria  3,883.  In  other  words,  Bul- 
garia has  a  centenarian  to  every  1,000 
inhabitants,  and  thus  holds  the  inter- 
national record  for  old  people.  In  1892 
alone  there  died  in  Bulgaria  350  per- 
sons who  had  exceeded  the  century. 


ounces;  Australasia,  of  2,000,000  ounces; 
South  America,  of  1,742,000  ounces, 
and  Japan  of  nearly  1,000,000  ounces. 

The  largest  silver  producing  country 
in  1905  was  the  United  States,  \vith  a 
total    production    of     56,101,600  fine 


those  of  Ovid  placed  within  reach  of 
the  humblest  among  us  for  the  insig- 
nificant consideration  of  1  cent. 

How  long  love-making  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  winking,  and  why  it  ever 
was  thus  associated,  are  questions  un- 


ounces,  but  Mexico  was  a  close  second,  answered  in  dictionary  or  any  other 

with  54,652,893  fine  ounces.  reference  bo#k  we  have  been  able  to 

The  gain  in  gold  production  in  the  locate.     There   is   nothing  inherently 

United     States    last    year    was    due  amorous    or    even    affectionate  about 

largely    to    the    increased    output    in  the  wink.    A  cow  or  a  cat  can  wink 

Alaska.    This  year's  unofficial  estimate  till  her  eyelids  are  tired  and  no  one 

of  the  production  in  that  territory  sees  anything  coy  in  the  process.  But 
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Purchaser  Buying  Land  and  Seller  Fail- 
ing to  Do  as  Contracted 

C.  C.  H.,  Massachusetts^  writes:  ''I 
bouglTt  a  place  a  year  ago,  and  the  man 
I  bought  it  of  was  to  shingle  the  house. 
As  he  could  not  do  it  he  let  me  have  hay 
toward  it,  and  as  I  could  not  get  the 
shingles,  he  made  me  pay  for  the  hay. 
Now  does  he  have  to  do  the  shingling 
as  he  agreed  to  at  first?  Is  there  any 
way  that  I  can  make  him  do  it?  Can  I 
get  anything  for  damages  as  the  house 
leaks  badly?" 

If  the  seller  agreed  to-  shingle  the 
house,  and  the  purchaser  did  not  release 
him  from  that  obligation  of  course  he 
was  liable  to  forfeit  his  contract.  It 
seems  to  me  that  where  the  purchaser 
made  a  mistake  in  the  above  matter  is 
in  paying  for  the  hay.  If  the  hay  was 
taken  toward  a  release  of  the  seller's 
obligation  to  shingle  the  house,  then  of 
course  the  purchaser  would  not  need  to 
have  paid  for  the  hay.  It  seems  that  the 
purchaser  has  a  right  of  action  against 
the  seller,  but  this  may  be  modified  con- 
siderably by  the  way  the  parties  have 
treated  the  matter. 

Controversy  with  a  Physician 

A.  S.,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  was  taken  sick 
with  fever.  The  doctor  was  called.  He 
came  twice.  I  got  better  and  was  out 
for  a  week.  Then  I  took  down  a  second 
time  with  a  fever.  He  was  called  again. 
I  have  been  subject  to  headaches  all  my 
life  of  a  very  serious  kind.  Well  I  had 
had  a  headache  for  nearly  a  week  when 
he  was  called  the  second  time.  In  time 
past  other  doctors  have  told  me  that  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  different  things 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  control 
those  headaches,  which  I  found  to  be 
true.  I  had  used  it  twic€  during  that 
last  spell  of  headache.  When  this  doc- 
tor came  the  last  time  and  found  I  had 
used  it,  he  declared  he  would  have  it  if 
he  had  to  tear  things  to  pieces  in  order 
to  get  it.  He  took  it  away  from  me 
against  my  will  and  against  what  other 
doctors  had  said  was  the  only  thing  I 
could  use  with  any"  effect  in  such  a  case. 
Then  the  doctor  drove  all  else  out  of 
my  room,  forced  me  to  put  my  clothes 
on  and  had  me  taken  to  the  hospital 
without  anybody's  consent  and  against 
my  will.  I  was  too  ill  to  fight  my  own 
case.     Advantage   was  taken  of  me  in 
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every  way.  After  being  brought  to  the 
hospital;  my  clothes  were  taken  away 
from  me  so  I  could  not  get  away.  Then 
this  doctor  came  and  operated  on  me 
without  my  consent,  protest  as  I  could. 
This  operation  has  been  of  no  benefit 
whatever,  and  other  doctors  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  it  ever  being  of  benefit.  I  finally 
managed  to  get  my  clothes  in  about  a 
week's  time  and  rnade  my  escape.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  sole  object 
was  to  run  up  a  bill.  .  I  am  of  age,  and 
without  property,  but  have  in  the  past 
always  kept  my  bills  paid  up.  What  I 
have  just  narrated  happened  about  three 
months  ago,  and  to  cap  the  climax  this 
doctor  has  sent  me  word  if  I  do  not 
hurry  and  pay  him  he  is  going  to  make 
it  hot  for  me. 

Well,  if  this  physician  so  acted  as  to 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  and  treated 
you  against  your  protest,  you  might  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  him,  but  if  you  called 
him  and  permitted  him  to  go  ahead,  I 
rather  think  that  you  will  be  obliged  to 
compensate  him.  However,  this  will 
depend  altogether  upon  the  character  of 
the  physician.  If  he  is  what  ordinarily 
might  be  called  a  quack  and  has  used 
methods  not  approved  by  modern  physi- 
cians, then  there  might  be  some  question 
about  it.  Anyway  it  does  not  seem  that 
he  is  acting  very  discreetly  in  talking  to 
you  the  way  he  does,  unless  you  are  con- 
siderably at  fault  yourself.  Possibly  you 
might  be.  If  the  physician  was  of  ser- 
vice he  ought  to  be  paid.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  criminal  about  the 
matter,  and  if  you  are  not  worth  any- 
thing he  might  have  some  trouble  col- 
lecting his  bill. 

<$> 

Collecting  Fees  for  Illegal  Fines 

A.  B.  C,  Ohio,  writes:  "Three  years 
ago  this  fall  A.  B.  and  C.  were  hunting 


on  a  farmer's  place  without  a  permit. 
The  farmer  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
their  arrest  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  A.  B.  and  C.  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  the  fine  assessed.  A.  B.  and  C. 
have  been  informed  that  the  proceedings 
were  illegal  and  that  they  can  collect 
those  fines  from  the  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Is  such  the  case?" 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  if  the  fine 
was  illegal  or  the  proceedings  ijlegal 
that  these  fines  could  now  be  collected 
from  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  if  the 
proceedings  were  irregular,  in  order  to 
set  the  same  aside,  it  would  need  to 
have  been  appealed  or  taken  up  to  a 
higher  court  and  had  that  court  passed 
upon  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  time  for 
such  action  has  long  since  passed,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  about 
its  being  regular  or  irregular  it  is  too 
late  at  this  date  to  question  the  matter. 


Right  to  Interest  on  Sale  of  Real  Estate 

G.  I.,  wants  to  know,  where  land  is 
sold  on  a  contract  to  deliver  the  deed 
at  a  future  date,  and  possession  of  the 
land  is  taken  at  once,  whether  interest 
can  be  collected  from  the  date  of  the 
contract  or  only  from  the  time  that  the 
deed  is  delivered? 

A  question  very  much  similar  to  the 
above  was  recently  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  West  Virginia.  In  that 
case  some  parties  sold  land  to  a  rail- 
road company  for  a  right-of-way,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  $io.ooo 
should  be  the  consideration;  one-third 
when  deed  was  made,  and  the  rest  due 
in  one  or  two  years.  And  that  the  rail- 
road company  might  at  once  begin  con- 
struction of  their  road  over  the  prem- 
ises.   In  this  case  the  court  held  that 


the  owners  of  the  land  were  entitled  to 
interest  from  the  date  of  the  contract  to 
convey,  and  not  from  the  time  the  deed 
is  given.  To  show  that  this  view  is  not 
universally  held  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  one  of  the  judges  rendered  a  dis- 
senting opinion  in  which  he  quotes  a 
large  number  of  auiliorities  to  sustain 
him. 

Rate  of  Toll  for  Mill 

H.  L.,  S.,  Ohio,  inquires:  "Is  there  a 
law  in  this  state  regulating  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  roller  mills?  The  water 
mills  here  give  thirty  eight  pounds  of 
flour  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  retaining 
twenty-two  pounds,  then  charge  us  $i.oo 
per  hundred  for  mill  feed, — practically 
twenty-two  cents  per  bushel  for  milling 
our  wheat,  or  about  one  third  of  its  mar- 
ket value  (it  is  now  seventy  cents,  but 
much  of  the  crop  was  marked  at  sixty- 
five  cents)?" 

The  statutes  of  Ohio  provide  that 
the  occupier  of  the  Grist  Mill,  may  if  a 
water  or  steam  mill,  take  for  toll  the 
one-tenth  part  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other, 
grain,  ground,  and  the  one-twelfth  part 
of  all  rye,  or  buckwheat,  ground  or 
chopped,  only  one-eighth  part  of  all 
corn  ground  in  such  mill;  and  further 
provides  that  the  mill  must  return  to  the 
customer  only  merchantable  flour  and 
bran  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  de- 
livered, as  follows.  For  every  bushel  of 
merchantable  wheat,  to  the  measure 
thirty-six  pounds  of  No.  I  family  flour, 
and  fourteen  pounds  of  shorts  and  bran; 
for  every  bushel  of  merchantable  wheat 
weighing  at  least  sixty  pounds  and  not 
less  than  fifty-nine  pounds  to  the  meas- 
ure, thirty-five  pounds  of  No.  i  family 
flour,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  shorts  and 
bran.  And  for  every  bushel  of  merchant- 
able wheat  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds 
to  the  measure  thirty-four  pounds  of 
No.  I  family  flour  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  shorts  and  bran,  and  for  every  bushel 
of  merchantable  wheat  weighing  57 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  fifty-three  pounds 
of  No.  I  family  flour,  fourteen  pounds 
of  bran.  The  statute  makes  no  distinc- 
tion to  the  roller  mills  and  the  old  bur 
or  weather  mills.  It  further  provides 
that  if  any  unlawful  toll  be  taken  the 
offender  may  be  fined  $50  at  most,  or 
not  less  than  $20  for  each  offense.  , 


THESE  ARTICLES  FREE  TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

If  you  have  ever  sent  an  order  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  you  may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  them,  FREE  OF  ANY  COST  TO  YOU  OF  ANY  KIND,  one  or  more  of  the 
valuable  articles  illustrated  hereon,  this  by  reason  of  our  LATEST  REVISED  AND  MOST  LIBERAL  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN,  far  more  liberal  than  ever  before. 

READ  OUR  LIBERAL  OFFER,  OUR  NEW  REVISED  $25.00  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 


IF  YOU  HAVE  SENT  US  ORDERS  v;;,i-S&S^SS.S,l 

amounting  to  as  much  as  $25.00,  you  can  now  receive  from  us  tree  In 
excbange  for  your  $25.00  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  your  choice  ol  any 
of  the  articles  Illustrated  hereon,  or  your  choice  ol  many  others,  as  shown 
in  our  new  revised  and  Improved  tree  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Write  and  ask 
for  our  NEW  FREE  Profit  Sharing  Bool<  and  learn  about  our  latest  plan. 

PEOPLE  WHO  BUY  GOODS  FROM  SEARS,ROEBUCK 

&Afl  not  only  get  far  more  value  for  ttieir  money  than  they  can  get 
UWi  elsewhere,  but  they  get  a  Profit  Sharing  Certificate  tor  the  full 
amount  of  each  purchase,  and  now  for  the  first  time  they  can  exchange 
the  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  when  they  have  amounted  to  only  $25.00 
for  their  choice  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  very  valuable  goods.  In 
this  way  you  save  two-fold,  make  a  big  saving  in  cost  on  the  goods  you 
buy  and  you  have  returned  to  you  a  liberal  portion  of  all  the  money  you 


send  us  fn  the  value  we  now  give  to  those  who  have '  purchased  as  much 
as  S25.00  worth  of  goods  from  us. 

MiHV   ARTIPI  that  formerly  required  $  100.00  in  certificates  to 

ITIHn  I  HnilWktw  secure  are  now  given  for  only  $25.00,  many 
that  more  recently  required  from  $50.00  to  $100.00  in  certificates  to 
secure,  are  now  given  tor  only  $25.o0  in  certificates.  A  great  many 
more  valuable  articles  are  now  being  given,  wonderfully  valuable  articles, 
including  pianos,  organs,  buggies,  sewing  machines,  rich  and  valuable 
furniture,  watches  and  other  goods,  are  now  given  free  to  our  custo- 
mers for  a  surprisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates.  It's 
all  explained  in  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Possibly  you  already 
have  as  much  as  $25.00  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates;  if  so,  and  you 
wish  any  of  the  articles  shown  hereon  free,  send  us  $25.00  in  cer- 
tificates, state  which  of  these  articles  you  want,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  at  once;  or.  better  still.  If  you  have  $25.00  or  more  in  our  Profit 
Sharing  Certificates  write  for  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book  and  make  your 


selection  from  the  enormous  assortment  now  shown.  If  you  have  never 
sent  us  orders  borrow  a  catalogue  from  your  neighbor  or  send  to  us  for 
a  big  1300-page  catalogue,  which  we  will  mail  you  free,  start  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  your  orders  have  amounted  to  $25.00  or  more,  you  can 
exchange  the  certificates  we  send  you  for  your  choice  of  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  valuable  merchandise. 

PLEASE  TELL  ALL  YOUR  FRIENDS  AND  NEtGH- 

DflRC  that  we  have  now  gone  on  to  a  $25.00  basis,  and  ttiat  many  articles 
DUna  that  were  h'^retofore  furnished  on  the  basis  ot  $50.0U  to  SIOO.OO 
are  now  lurnished  tor  only  S25.00  in  certificates.  If  any  of  your  neigh- 
bors have  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  amounting  to  $25.00  or  more,  tell 
them  to  be  sure  to  write  to  us  at  once  for  our  latest  Free  Profit  Sharing 
Book.  Don't  fall  to  first  write  for  our  latest  new  FREE  Profit  Sharing 
Book,  just  off  the  press,  and  see  all  the  valuable  articles  you  can  now  get 
FREE  for  your  certificates  amounting  to  $25.00  and  upward. 


This  rich,  big* 
gold  finished  metal 
stand  or  parlor 
table,  with  a  hand- 
some, rich,  onyx- 
ized  top.  a  beauti- 
ful stand.  30  inches 
high,  top  15x15 
inches,  is  one  of  the 
richest  gold  fin- 
ished metal  onyx- 
ized  top  stands 
made,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  cus- 
tomer ot  ours  in 
exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Certifi- 
cates amounting  to 
$25.00. 


This  handsome  fur 
piece,  a  fine  brown -BeU 
£ium  coney  fur,  is  made 
m  the  very  latest  style, 

'  and  has  two  tabs,  one 
overlapping  the  other, 
trimmed  with  silk  omar 
ments  in  front  an  d 
chenille  "  trimmings  at 
bottom  of  tabs,  11  n  e  d 

■  throughout  with  sateen 
to  match,  an  up  to  date, 
stylish  neckpiece  and  is 

flven  free  in  exchange  for 
toflt  Sharing  Certifl- " 
cates  amounting  to  only 
$25.00. 


This  biZr  rich,  beautiful 
banquet  lamp  will  be  fur- 
nished free  in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  $25-00.  The 
latest  style  for  this  season, 
beautifully  decorated  i  n 
floral  decoration;  has  a  very 
large  base  and  globe,  rich, 
heavy  metal  stand,  extra 
high  grade  burner.  Lamp 
stands  20  inches  high,  and, 
indeed,  is  a  valuable  lamp 
and  goes  free  for  $25.00  in 
Profit  Shartag  Certificates. 


This  handsome, 
big,  beautifully  em- 
bossed and  decor- 
ated cobbler  seat 
rocking  chair,  an 
extra  large,  hand- 
some, strong  and 
well  finished  chair, 
a  cliair  suitable  for 
any  home,  is  now 
given  in  exchange 
lor  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates 
amounting  to  only 
$25.00. 


This  handsome  new 
style  ladies'  mackin- 
tosh or  raincoat  will 
be  furnished  free  in 
exc  h  a  nge  for  P  rof i  t 
Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only 
$25.00.  This  Is  a 
very  handsome  gar- 
ment, made  from  an 
extra  quality  Quaker 
gray  Berkley  cloth. 
The  inside  of  the 
coat  is  a  light 
weight  brown  cloth, 
it  is  beautifully 
finished  throughout; 
a  handsome,  stylish 
garment.  Comes  in 
size  32  to  44  bust 
measure,  length  54 
to  58  inches,  is  really 
an  exceptional  value 
and  we  give  it  free 
in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Cer- 
tificates amounting  to  only  $25.00. 


This  complete  and  handsome  violin  outfit, 

a  real  Stradivarius  model  violin,  complete 
with  jcase,  bow,  resin,  instruction  book  and 
all.  all  given  for  Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  S25.00.  Fiilly  described 
in  our  FREE  PROFIT  SHARING  BOOK. 

This  big,  handsome,  latest  style 
men's  waterproof  mackintosh  or« 
raincoat,  a  coat  that  can  be  worn 
either  as  a  raincoat  or  overcoat, 
a  really  high  grade  and  val- 
uable article  ot  wearing  ap- 
parel, will  be  sent  to  any 
customer  in  exchanee  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  ^$25.00. 
This  coat  is  made'  in  the 
very  latest  style,  made  from 
a  good  quality  tan  covert 
waterproof  cloth,  tan  cy 
pi  a  id  waterproof  lining, 
made  in  the  latest  double 
breasted  style,  with  velvet 
collar  and  three  outside 
pockets,  a  handsome,  large, 
showy  and  durable  coat, 
and  if  you  will  send  us 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  $25.00. 
state  your  size,  height  and 
weight,  number  ot  inches 
around  body  at  breast,  we 
wUl  be  pleased  to  send  you  the  coat  free* 


This  handsome  boys'  woo] 
two-piece  knee  pants  suit 

made  ot  strictly  all  wool, 
high  grade,  wear  resisting 
goods,  thoroughly  well 
made  throughout,  in  sizes 
to  fit  boys  from  8  to  14 
years  ot  age,  given  free 
m  exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Cerificatea  amount- 
ing to  only  $25.00. 

This  big,  handsome,  prac- 
tical, substantial,  full  sized 
washing  machine  given  free 
in  exchange  for  Profit  Shar- 
ing Certificates  amounting 
to  $25.00.  Wonderfully 
more  liberal  than  ever 
betore.  This  washing  ma- 
chine is  made  of  carefully 
selected  lumber,  has  heavy 
rustless  galvanized  iron 

bottom,  remov- 
able corrugated 
rubbers,  is  nicely 
finished  outside 
and  in.  all  Iron 
parts  are  japan- 
ned;  inside 
dimensions  are 
19x28x13  inches; 
the  machine 
weighs  complete 
45  pounds,  is  one 
of  the  strongest, 
simplest,  most 
durable  and 
practical  washing  machines  on  the  markfet, 
and  win  be  sent  free  to 
any  customer  ot  ours  at 
any  time  in  exchange 
for  Profit  Shari] 
Certificates  amount- 
ing  to  only 
$25.00. 

This  handsome, 
extra  large,  high 
grade,  beautifully 
decorated  bronze 
finish  metal 
mantel  clock,  a 
clock  standing  18 
inches  hi^h,  15 
inches  wide,  an 
excellent  time 
keeper,  a  really 
valuable  article 
given  inexchange 

for  Profit   Shar-         _  _      _  _ 
ing  Certificates  amounting  to  only  $25.00. 


Sewing  Machines,  Furniture,  Buggies, 
Harness.  Organs,  Pianos,  Fine  Curtains, 
Rugs,  Silverware,  Watches.  Dinner  Sets, 
etc,  are  now  given  FREE  by  us  for  a  sur- 
prisingly small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates,  all  explained  in  the  FREE 
PROFIT  SHARING  CATALOGUE.  


This  magnificent  turned  glass  bowl  and 
stand  and  twelve  beautiful  cups  to  match, 

is  now  given  by  us  free  for  Profit  Shar- 
ing Certificates  amounting  to  onlyS2o.00, 
a  more  generous  share  of  our  profits 
than  ever  before.  Bowl  is  11  inches 
high  and  10  inches  in  diameter:  cups 
are  full  size,  all  latf'st  pattern,  beauti- 
fully  cut,  very  brilliant.  


This  beautiful  golden 
oak  parlor  table,  latest 
style,  30  inches  high, 
top  is  24x24  inches,  a 
very  attractive  piece 
ot  furniture,  is  given 
free  by  us  for  only 
$25.00  in  Profit  Shar- 
ing C  e  r  t  i  fi  c  a  tes.  a 
wonderful  offer. 


A  crayon  portrait,  a 
photograph  of  any  indi- 
vidual,   enlarged  to  life 

size,  framed  in  this  rich, 
gold  finished  frame  and 
given  tree  in  exchange 
for  Profit  Sharuie  Cer- 
tificates amounting  to 
only  S25.00. 


^^^^^^^j^^lj^gj    This  fine  rifle  with  steel  barrel  and 
seasoned  walnut  stock,  will  shoot  either 
22  short  or  long  cartridges,  is  now  given  by  us  free  for  only 
S25.00  m  Profit  Sharing  Certificates.  

THIS  SHOWS  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE  VAST  VARIETY 

of  valuable  articles,  many  of  which  were  heretofore  furnished  at  $50.00  and  upward  in 
certificates,  which  we  now  give  to  our  customers  in  exchange  for  Profit  Sharing  Certifi- 
cates amounting  to  only  S2o.OO.  Many  more  are  offered  in  our  big.  £ree  Profit  Sharing 
Book,  still  more  valuable  articles,  at  S30.00,  S40.00  and  upward:  rich,  valuable  parlor, 
bedroom,  dining  room  and  other  furniture,  a  vast  variety  of  merchandise  now  given  in 
exchange  for  a  surprisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing  Certflcates. 
■  C  Vnil  IIAlfC  eCUT  IIC  nOnCDC  you  have  received  Pront  Sharlnz  Certifi- 
Ir  lUU  nAVtl  Otn  I  UO  UnllCltd  cateswlth  each  order.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  more  your  Profit  Sharins  Certificates  arfe  now  worth  than  when  you 
received  them,  and  It  you  are  holding  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  amounting ,  to  S25.00 
or  more,  don't  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Write  us  on  a 
postal  card  or  in  a  letter  and  simply  say.  "Send  me  your  tree  Profit  Sharmg  Book.'  and 
you  will  get  the  big,  new,  revised  book  by  return  maU,  postpaid,  free. 

OUR  Ftwous  BIG  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE 

DON'T  BUY  ANYTHINe  ANYWHERE 

until  you  see  in  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book  what  we 
are  giving  to  our  customers  free.  If  you  need  am^thin^ 
of  any  kind  today  send  your  order  to  us.  It  you 
haven't  one  ot  our  big  catalogues  and  can't  borrow  one 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  write  for  it.  We  will 
send  you  thebiff  1300-page  book  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
free.  Just  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and  say,  '  6end 
me  your  Big  Catalogue,"  and  the  big  1300-page  book 
will  go  to  you  immediately  by  return  mail,  free  and 
postpaid.  It  is  a  better  catalogue  than  ever,  the  greats 
est  money  saving  book  in  the  world.  Then  get  your 
order  to  us.  get  your  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  started, 
and  when  they  amount  to  S25.00  or  more  there  is  hardly 
any  end  to  the  variety  of  valuable  articles  you  can 
get  tree.  You  will  be  surprised  what  a  big  part  of  all 
the  money  you  send  us  will  go  oack  to  you  in  your  own 
selection  of  valuable  articles  we  will  send  you  tree  of 
cost,  the  articles  that  you  may  choose  to  select  from  our 
big  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  ADDRESS. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


January  1,  1907 


APRON  ET  D 
PATTERN  r  l\ 

This  Is  the  best  aproa 
pattern  ever  offered  and 
It  Is  sometMng  every 
lady  needs.   You  cannot 
fall  to  be  pleased  with  this 
one  and  all  new  subscrib- 
ers to  the 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

will  receive  one  free.  This  is  a 
prize  pattern.  Takes  4^  yds.  o 
material  one  yard  wide.  Only 
buttons.     Small,  mediam  and 
large  size.  The  Peopue's  Popc- 
LAB  M0STHI.T  Is  a  fine,  24-page 
beautifully  Illustrated  home 
magazine  for  women  and 
gtrls,  filled  with  bright,  in- 
teresting stories  and  well 
edlt^    departments  on 
Fancy  Work,  Home  Dress- 
making, Cooking, 
Flowers.     Chats  with 
Girls,  etc    It  Is  being 
improved  with  every 
Issue  and  Is  now  one  of 
the  most  "popular*' 
Btory    papers  pub- 
lished. It  would  be 
cheap  at  60c  a  year, 
bat  in  order  to  In- 
troduce our  maga. 
line  to  new  read- 
ers we  send  Thb 
People's  Popr- 

LAK  MOXTHLT  a 

full  year  and 
the  apron  pat- 
tern for  only 
26c  Address, 

PEOPLE'S 
POPULAR 
nONTHLY. 
195  Arcade  BulldlneT? 
Oes  riolnes.  Iowa. 


At  the  Consignee's  Risk 

THERE  used  to  be  in  Philadelphia, 
says  a  writer  in  the  "Gentleman 
Farmer,"  a  commission  firm  noted 
for  its  close  dealing.  It  was  a 
habit  \\4th  this  firm  always  to  demand, 
or  at  least  to  request,  some  discount 
from  the  original  bills  presented  to 
them. 

They  dealt  for  some  years  with  a 
Rhode  Island  farmer  who  sold  them 
live  turkeys.  One  year  they  ordered 
dressed  birds  instead,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  clerical  force  was  not  informed 
of  the  change.  A  week  after  the  turkeys 
were  shipped  the  farmer  was  surprised 
to  receive  the  usual  complaint  that  four 
of  the  turkeys  were  dead  when  they  ar- 


Beneficial  to  elderly  people 
who  suffer  from  dryness  of 
mouth  and  throat,  in  boxes  oniy. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS'  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build  j-our 
own  lines.  Book  of  instructions  free. 
Wrire  nearest  office.  Ask  for  BuIletinKo.37G. 

The  North  Electric  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas,  Texas. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 


Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace, 
guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or 

money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

57  Fnmate  St.,       Rochester,  S.  Y. 


Price  from 
J2.00  to 
{12.00 


For  Hard  or 

soft  coal, 
wood  orgas. 


TO  LADY  AGENTS 

Many  ladies  are  making  highly  satisfactory  incomee 
In  the  pleasant  and  ladylike  employment  of  procuring 
iobscriptions  to  the  Woman's  Home  Companioh,  » 
calling  that  requires  no  Investment.  The  requisite 
materials,  with  full  and  simple  instructions,  are  sent 
free  to  any  intending  agent  on  request.  Address. 

CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Dept.  of  Agents.        Madison  Square,  New  York 

DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

Galvanized  so  heavily  can't 
rust.  40  Carbon  Spring  Steel. 
So  agents.  30  days'  free  trial. 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  Cata- 
logue So.  57.  40  Styles  Lawn 
Fence,  Catalogue  C.  One  or 
both  free. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  14.  Marion,  Ind. 

cauiog  ^ifm^'Ji^  Mount  Birds 

and  animals.  Fascinating  work  for  Men, 
Women  and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  In  your 
own  home.  Satisfaction  i;aarant«ed  or  no 
tuition  fee.  Save  your  fine  speclmene.  Dec- 
orate home  and  den.  Highly  profitable 
business  or  side  line.  Fine  catalog  and 
taxidermy  magazine  free.  Write  today, 
5.  Vf.  6chool  •t  Taxlderajr,  21  B  St.  Omah*,  lek. 

ENERGETIC  MEN  WANTED 

Ib  every  locality  throughoat  United  States  to  advertise  our  ecK}d9, 
tacking  up  ehowcards  on  trees,  fences  and  along  roads;  also  dis* 
tribnting  advertising  matter:  commission  or  salary  |83  per 
month  and  expenses  $4  per  day.  Steady  employment;  no  ex- 
I>erieDce  required;  write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  R.  Warner  Mediciae  Co..  Loodoa,  Canada. 


Wire  Fence  2Qc 

4S-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  ^  ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring-  wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREB. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  Box  86,  l.«esburg,0 


Farmers'  Sons  Wanted  T,tlr^ 

stock  and  ^r  education  to  work  In  an  office,  a  month  with 

advancement,  steady  employment,  must  be  hone5t  and  reliable. 
Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established  in  each 
Stale.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars,  Tbc  Vet«rln»ry 


IN  LONG  WINTER  EVENINGS 

grepare  for  good  paying  position,    We  teach  yoa 
horthanil  by  mail.    I'oatal  brings  booklet  telling  how 
to  cam  ♦eoo  to  #6000  yearly. 

THE  TRENT  METHOD,    Z3  LEWIS  ST.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Powerful— nurnble — Cconomloal 

T  E  L,  ER  M  O  IN  e  S 

Wriff  f;T  fnr  h  ^^h  riptnlnlnit  c<)»t  kti-i  ho»  to  ortftniz*. 

W  Cadiz  Electric  Co.,  18  C.  C.  C.  Bldg.,  Cadiz,  O. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FRKK    CATALOGUE    of  Splendid  KarBulnfi 
«.   B.   <1IAKFI>   *   CO..  Inc.    RICIIMOXO.  VA. 


Customer— "What  are  you  selline  oleomarearine 
for  to-day  ?" 

New  Clerk  (unguardedly)— "Why,  we're  seU- 
in'  it  fer  butter,  sir." 


rived,  and  the  request  that  he  deduct 
the  price  of  them  from  the  bill  for  the 
consignment. 

"It  is  with  regret,"  he  replied,  "that 
1  have  to  advise  you  that  I  cannot  make 
the  concession  requested. 

"It  is  my  custom  to  require  all  pa- 
trons desiring  live  dressed  turkeys  to 
notify  us  in  advance,  so  we  may  for- 
ward them  in  heated  cars.  Owing  to 
the  chill  prevailing  at  Thanksgiving- 
time,  turkeys  without  feathers  or  in- 
sides  are  Hable  to  take  cold  if  shipped 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  mortality 
among  dressed  turkeys  was  very  large 
this  year." 

Not  What  She  Expected 

Benny  recently  made  his  debut  as  a 
Sunday-school  scholar.  When  he  came 
home,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post,"  his  father  and  mother 
waited  to  hear  a  report  of  his  experi- 
ences, but  Benny  evidently  was  too 
much  dazed  by  them  to  begin. 

"Well,  dear,"  said  his  mother,  help- 
fully, "did  you  say  the  text?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"And  did  you  remember  the  story  of 
the  lesson?" 

"Yes,  mother.  I  said  it  all  off  by 
heart." 

"And  did  you  put  your  penny  into  the 
basket?" 
"Yes,  mother." 

Benny's  mother  caught  him  up  and 
hugged  him  ecstatically. 

"Oh,  you  little  precious!"  she  said. 
"Your  .  teacher  must  have  been  so 
proud!  I  know  she  just  loved  you.  She 
said  something  to  you,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"I  knew  it!"  with  a  proud  glance  at 
Benny's  father  over  Benny's  head. 
"Come,  darling,  tell  mother  what  the 
teacher  said  to  mother's  little  man." 

"She  said  for  me  to  bring  two  cents 
next  Sunday." — Youth's  Companion. 
<S> 

Honesty  Appreciated 
"Do  you   know,"   a  pretty  bride  of 
three  months  said  to  a  friend  the  other 
day,    "I    think   all   these   jokes  about 


Old  Qent — "Polly  want  a  cracker  ?" 

Parrot — "Well,  if  it's  stale  I  don't  want  it. 
if  they're  anyways  decent  1  mieht  take  a 
pound  or  so," 


thoughtful  as  can  be.  The  other  day  I 
ordered  a  dozen  oranges,  and  when 
they  came  I  found  there  were  but  eleven 
in  the  bag,  so  when  I  went  to  the  store 
again  I  told  him  so. 

"  'Why,  yes,  ma'am,'  he  said.  'I  know 
there  were.  I  had  put  in  a  'dozen,  but  I 
noticed  that  one  of  them  was  spoiled, 
and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  send  you  any 
but  the  best  goods,  so  I  took  it  out.' 

"Now,  don't  you  think  that  was  nice 
in  him  to  be  so  thoughtful  and  hon- 
est?" she  continued. — Detroit  News. 
<$> 

Physiology  in  the  Schools 

The  following  answers  to  questions  in 
physiology  were  taken  from  the  papers 
written  by  a  class  of  boys  in  a  Phila- 
delphia public  school,  who  are  nearly  all 
Russian  Jews: 

"An  organ  is  a  piano  of  the  body  that 
has  some  special  work  to  do." 

"Digestion  is  mainly  carried  on  in  the 
New  England  states." 

"The  teeth  found  in  an  adult  are  in- 
cisors, biscuits  and  molders." 

"The  first  set  of  teeth  are  called  the 
milk  or  temperate  set." 

"The  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mouth  is  the  alimentary'  canal." 

"The  epiglottis  is  a  little  trap  door 
in  the  chin." 

"We  should  not  pick  our  teeth  with 
pins  nor  scrape  them  with  a  nail." — 
New  York  Sun. 

The  Troubadors 

Taft  and  Funston  and  Magoon, 
Busy  when  the  sun's  at  noon. 
Busy  'neath  the  southern  moon, 
Crossing  o'er  the  still  lagoon. 
Piping  forth  a  pleasant  tune: 
"Peace  to  all  men  very  soon — 
This  is  freedom's  choicest  boon." 
'Neath  the  yellow  Cuban  moon 
They  are  singing  all  in  tune, 
Taft  and  Funston  and  Magoon. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Concerning  Jubilees 

A  writer  in  "Harper's  Weekly,"  in  the 
course  of  some  reminiscences  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee,  recalls 
the  following  conversation  between  two 
old  Scotch  women  which  was  overheard 
one  day  on  a  street  corner  in  London: 


But 
half 


young  wives  having  so  much  trouble 
with  butchers  and  "grocers,  and  being 
cheated,  and  all  that,  are  just  too  fool- 
ish." 

"Then  I  presume  you  arc  getting  on 
all  right  with  yours,  dear?"  her  friend 
inquired. 

"Why,  of  course  I  am!  Anybody 
would  if  they  would  just  deal  at  a  re- 
liable place,"  the  young  wife  declared. 
"Now,  there  is  my  grocer,"  she  contin- 
ued.    "He   is   just    as    obliging  and 


Teacher— "I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  my 
boys  absented  themselves  from  Sunday-school  to- 
day to  go  fishing.  Now,  you  wouldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that,  would  you.  Thomas  ?" 

Thomas — "No.  sir." 

Teacher — "Now,  Thomas,  get  up  and  tell  the 
class  why  you  wouldn't  go  fishing  to-day," 

Tommy— (rising) — "Because  it's  too  cold  to  catch 
anything." 

"Can  ye  tell  me.  wumman,  what  is  it 
they  call  a  jubilee?" 

"Well,  it's  this,"  said  her  neighbor. 
"When  folk  has  been  married  twenty- 
five  years,  that's  a  silver  wuddin';  and 
when  they  have  been  married  fifty  years 
that's  a  golden  wuddin'.  But  if  the 
mon's  dead,  then  it's  a  jubilee." 

<S> 

Gretchen  at  the  'Phone 

Mullins  has  in  his  employ  a  faithful 
but  stupid  German  girl.  The  other  day 
she  responded  to  the  ringing  of  the  tel- 
ephone-bell. 

"Who  is  this?"  came  over  the  wire. 

"It  is  me,"  replied  Gretchen. 

"And  who  is  me?"  again  came  over 
the  wire. 

"Vy,  me  is  me." 

"But  who  is  me?" 

"It  is  me — mine  own  self,"  retorted 
Gretchen. 

"But  who  is  yourself?" 

"I  am  mineself!"  gasped  the  girl. 
"How  could  I  be  anypotty  but  mine- 
self?'' 

"Stop  your  kidding  and  tell  me  your 
name." 

"Gretchen  Grausch." 

"Who  is  Gretchen  Grausch?" 

"She  is  me — mine  own  self." 

Whereupon  the  colloquy  came  to  an 
end,  for  Gretchen.  hearing  laughter  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  hung  up  the 
receiver,  muttering  indignantly  to  her- 
self. "I  vill  not  shtay  here  to  be  made  a 
shoke  of.  How  could  I  be  anypotty  but 
me?  I  vill  not  be  made  a  shoke  of!'' 
—Judge. 


OF  COURSE 
YOU  SAW  THE 

GREAT 

COMBINATION 
OFFER 

in  the  last  issue  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  WHAT  DO 
YOU  THINK  OF  IT?   Is  it  not 

worth  your  support  ?  Our 
combination  covers  the 
United  States.  In  whatever 
section  of  the  country  you 
Hve,  you  can  get  Farm  and 
Fireside  and  your  own 
near-by  paper  at  the  special 
price  named  below. 

THIS  OFFER 

is  still  open,  but  it 

WILL  NOT  LAST 
ALWAYS 

so  you  had  better  act  quick- 
ly, and  by  so  doing-  show  us 
that  you  appreciate  our  en- 
deavor to  give  you  the  best 
possible  value  for  your 
money. 

Farm  and  Fireside  and  any 
one  of  these  Papers  feoth  a 
whole  year  for  the  price  op- 
posite each  name: 

ACCEPT  ONE  OF  THESE 
OFFERS  NOW 


Tssmet's  Cell  

(Weekly)  Quincy,  niinois 
Ftkrm  and  Fireside    .    .  . 

Southern  Planter     .    .  . 

(Monthly)  Richmond,  Va. 
Farm  and  Fireside    .    .  . 

Farm  Poultry  

(Semi-Mo.)  Boston,  Mus. 
Farm  eind  Fireside    .    .  . 

The  Practicsd  Farmer    .  . 

(Weekly)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Farm  &nd  Fireside    .    .  . 

Sotithern  A^riculttirist 

(Semi-Mo.)  Nashville 
Farm  and  Fireside 

Northwestern  Agriculturist 

(Weekly)  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Farm  and  Fireside 

The  Io<wa  Homestead    .  . 

(Weakly)  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Farm  and  Fireside    .    .  . 

The  Nebraska  Fairmer  .  . 

(Weekly)  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Farm  and  Fireside    .    .  . 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  .  . 

(Weekly)  Madison,  Wis. 

Farm  and  Fireside    .    .  . 

The  Kansas  Farmer  .  . 

(Weekly)  Topeka,  Kan. 
Farm  and  Fireside    .  . 

The  Farmer  and  Stockman 
(Weekly)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Farm  and  Fireside    .    .  , 

Northwest  Pacific  Farmer 

(Weekly)  Portland,  Ore. 
Farm  and  Fireside   .    .  . 

New  England  Farmer    .  . 

(Weekly)  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Farm  and  Fireside 

The  Southern  Ruralut   .  . 
(Semi-Mo.)  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Farm  and  Fireside  .  . 
The  Country  Gentleman 

(Weekly)  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Farm  eaid  Fireside     .  . 


Special  Price  for 
Both  —  one  ye'ar 

}  40c. 

}  50c. 

}  50c. 

}  55c. 

St  .   .    1      /  r\ 

I  6UC. 

" '  }  75c. 
}$1.00 
}$1.00 
}$1.00 
}$1.00 
}$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


}$1.50 


Make  your  selection  and 
send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, enclosing  the  price. 
Farm  and  Fireside 

Dept.  C.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


January  1,  1907 
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New  Wheat  Lands 

itht  Canadian  West 

5nnn  additional  mllei  of 
lUUU  railwsy  thU  year 
bave  opened  np  a  largely  la- 
oreaied  territory  to  the  pro- 
greiBive  farmen  of  Western 
Canada,  and  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  continues  to 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty 
•ores  frM  to  every  Mttler. 

The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 

Coal,  wood  and  water  In  abondanoe; 
ohuMhes  and  schools  oonvenient; 
markets  eas/  of  aocoBs;  taxes  iow; 
climate  the  best  in  the  Northern  tem- 
perate zone.  Grain-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  are  the  great 
Bpecialties. 

For  UterAture  and  Information  adiiftu  tba 
SoperinleiideDt  of  Immlf  ration 

OttftWS,  ClDSdB, 

ortheanthorized  CsnftdiAn  QoTeromtnk  Agant 

H.  B,  WUllamB,  418  Gardner  Bld^., Toledo,  O, 

J.  C.  DnnesBf  Boom  80, 
Byracue  Savtafs  Bank  Bld^.,  Syrmeiue,  N.  T, 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


and  last  so  long  a  time. 
Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust- 
able, dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saw.s 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuccesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors'  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEO  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all    guaranteed   full  Appleton  Qnallty* 

Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING 


9  Fargo  Street 


CO. 

Batavia,  lU..  V.  S.  X 


htive  stood  the  test  for  over  50  year*, 
and  are  still  In  the  lead.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  growth,  their  uncommonly 
large  yields  of  delicious  vegetables  end 
beautiful  flowers,  make  them  the  tnost 
reliable  and  the  most  popular  every- 
where. Sold  by  all  dealers.  1907^ 
Seed  Annual  free  on  request. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Let  Us  Help  Yon 

Let  us  help  yon  make  your  planting  a 
success.  Our  seed  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  enables  us  to  give  you  expert 
advice  on  the  raising  of  various  vege- 
tables. This  you  will  find  scattered 
through  our  catalog.  You  need  good 
seed  to  start  with.  We  raise  and  sell 
only  that  kind,  and  guarantee  all  we 
sell  to  be  fresh  and  reliable. 
Catalogue  Free.  ^^^^^^ 

I  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY^Bl^l^^Marblehead,  I 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  59  years'  test,  12(K) 
acres.  50  in  hardy  roses,  none 
IP  better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of  Palma,  Ferns,  FIcus,  Ger- 
anlumst  Everbloomlne  Roses 
^and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.      Seeds,  Plants, 
Rosea,  £tc,  by  mail,  postpaid* 
Lsafe  arrival  and  satls&ctlon 
Svnaronteedt  larger  by  express 
[or  freight.   You  will  be  inter- 
ested   in    our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,   Plants.   Roses,  Trees, 
Etc   Eleeant  168-paffe  Catalocue  FRKE.   Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money* 
TUB  SXOBRS      HARRISON  €0«, 
BOX423,  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

Have  been  planted  since  1868.  Always 
reliable.    Most  complete  line  of  hardy 
stock  in  the  tr.  S.    Five  catalogs. 
The  Jewell  Nurseries.  Box  23,     Lake  Gify,  Miaa. 


(ARFFS  fSSi^s 


Free 


I  will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introdace  and 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
'  Many  of   my    customers  realize 
$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

M7  hftDdiome,  D«w  OAUlog  of  em%\l  frulta,  frait 
ftud  orumoDtal  treeR,  f&rm  ftod  garden  seeda  snd 
gftnenl  uurtor;  atook  Bent  free.  Qtt  it — write  to-dkj. 

W.  N.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle. 


uppl 

E  P 

ot. 


A  MIIMTII  Expenses  advanced.  District 
k^S^J  H  niUlll  n  Managers,  men  and  women,  to 
^  travel  and  leave  samples  at  stores.  People's 

upply  Co.,  Dept.  E-63,     Plymouth  PI.,  Chicago. 


E  PAY  $36  ?'""t^'*SES  to  meii  with  rigs 


to  introduce  poultry  compoond.  Year's  con- 
III1PEHIA.L  atO.  CU.  DEPT.  20,      PABSONS,  KAMS. 


Two  of  the  Usual  Kind 

FIRST  Father.  I  don't  think  that  it 
is  a  universal  trait  among  fathers 
to  tell  of  the  doings  and  sayings 
of  their  children.  I  don't  do  it. 
Second  Father.  Nor  I,  either.  But 
writers  have  got  into  the  habit  of  saying 
so,  just  as  they  say  that  mothers-in-law 
are  disagreeable.  Now,  I  think  that  my 
children  are  just  ordinary,  healthy,  aver- 
age children,  who  seldom  say  or  do 
anything  worth  repeating. 

First  Father.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
you  say  so — 
Second  Father.  What? 
First  Father.  No,  don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  mean  I  think  the  same  of 
mine.  They  seldom  scintillate,  although 
little  Florerice  did  say  a  pretty  good 
thing  the  other  night  when  she  was  say- 
ing her  prayers.    Her  mother — 

Second  Father.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  my  oldest  boy,  Edwin,  got  oflf 
a  rather  droll  thing  the  other  day.  He 
was —  But  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  were 
going  to  tell  me  about  your  Florence. 

First  Father.  Yes,  I  know  I  was, 
but  your  mentioning  your  oldest  reminds 
me  of  a  better  one.  My  boy  Sam  came 
pretty  close  to  being  witty  the  other 


"Bee  pardon,  but  I've  eot  to  hurry  alone" 

day.  He'd  been  bathing —  But  go  ahead 
with  your  story  about  Edwin. 

Second  Father.  Oh,  speaking  of 
bathing  reminds  me  of  a  good  one  that 
our  baby  said  the  other  day  while  her 
mother  was  preparing  her  tub.  She  can 
only  prattle — 

First  Father.  'D  I  ever  tell  you 
what  Edwin  said  when  the  coachman 
swore  in  his  presence? 

Second  Father.  No,  I  don't  think 
so.  But  when  it  comes  to  swearing,  my 
Tom  could  give  a  canal-boat  driver 
points,  and  we  don't  know  where  he  has 
picked  it  up.  Awfully  funny  thing 
happened  the  other  night.  The  minister 
was  dining  with  us,  and — 

First  Father.  Oh,  when  it  comes  to 
dinner-table  breaks,  I  think  I  can  cap 
anything  you  have  with  what  our  Mabel 
said  when  the  missionary  from — 

Second  Father  (looking  at  his 
watch).  Beg  pardon,  but  I've  got  to 
hurry  along.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  (As  he  hurries  off.)  Rude  fellow! 
He  never  gave  me  a  chance  to  tell  a 
single  anecdote.  Stupid  kids  of  his!  I 
don't  believe  they  ever  said  a  thing 
worth  repeating  in  their  lives! 

First  Father  (left  alone).  Well,  if 
I  had  such  idiots  as  his  children  are  I'd 
never  attempt  to  tell  any  of  their  say- 
ings. If  he'd  kept  quiet  I  could  have 
told  him  some  anecdotes  that  were 
worth  while,  although  I  don't  make  a 
rule  of  repeating  my  children's  conver- 
sations. Charles  Battell  Loomis. 
«' 

Crop  Stories 

"Yes,"  said  a  farmer  near  Detroit, 
"the  crops  is  poor  this  year,  but  you 
must  remember  that  we  had  a  poor 
growin'  season. 

"  'Tain't  always  so.  I  remember  when 
th'  corn  used  to  grow  twelve  feet  high, 
had  ears  two  feet  long,  an'  four  of  'em 
made  a  bushel. 

"Yes,  sir.  An',  one  season  th'  wheat 
grew  so  high  we  had  t'  cut  it  with  a 
crosscut  saw — Say!  where  are  you  fel- 
lers goin'?" 

But  the  group  of  listeners  had  es- 
caped into  the  dark  and  gloomy  night. 
— Detroit  News. 

An  Understudy 

"Have  you  got  a  job,  Sam?" 
"Yes,  sah." 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  an  understudy,  sah." 

"An  understudy,  Sam?" 

"Yes,  sah.  My  wife  does  washin',  an' 
I'm  her  understudy." 

"But  have  you  ever  been  called  upon 
to  take  her  place?" 

"No,  sah;  I  hain't  got  dat  far  yit, 
sah!" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Successful  Farmers 


use 


POTASH 

There  is  nothing  doubtful  or  indefinite  about 
the  results  of  using  Potash  fertilizer  in  the  soil 
for  truck  crops.    Every  pound  of  Potash  added, 
returns  manifold  its  weight  in  vegetables.     It  is 
nature's  law,  and  sure  as  the  sun. 

Every  farmer  should  have  ♦•Truck  Farming."  It  has  tnuch 

interesting  information  about  fertilization.   We  send  it  free, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Carey's 

FIEZIBIE  CEMENf 

Roofing 


The  Only  Composition  Roofing 
applied  with  Equal  Ease,  Summer 
or  Winter,  because- Carey's  Roof- 
ing is  ALWAYS  flexible.  Neither 
Cold  nor  Heat  affects  it  in  the  least. 


IN  these  days  of  prosperity,  invest  in  a  Good  Roof — one  that  will  last 
without  patching  throughout  the  "rainy  days"  of  adversity.  Just  one 
roof  is  required  when  it's  Cabby's,  for  a  Carey  Hoof  is  time-proof — lasts  as 
long  as  the  building  stands. 

Carey's  Roofing  is  moisture-proof,  wind-proof  and  fire-resisting;  is 
cheaply  and  easily  applied  over  flat  or  steep  surfaces,  and  over  old  shingle  or 
naetal  roofs  without  removing  same. 


There  is  no  tar  or  paper  in  Carey's  Eoofing.  It  ia 
composed  of  best  woolen  felt,  our  Asphalt  Compound, 
strong  burlap  and  our  fire-resisting  Cement,  all  com- 
pressed into  compact  sheets.  Our  Special  Lap  (patented) 
covers  and  protects  nail-heads,  insuring  neat  joints  that 
never  break. 


Write  tor  FREE  Sampit 


Write  for  nearest  shipping  point;  also  for 
FREE  Booklet  and  Sample  showing  the  wonderful 
construction  and  flexibility  of  Carey's  Eoofing.  Address 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  Solo  Manufacturers 
43   Wayne  Avenue,     -      -     -     -     CINCINNATI,  O, 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


SELLS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  THE  FARM 


For  8pe«ial,  immediate  infor- 
natioo,  please  mention  nr- 
tiel6B  joa  are  intereited  ia. 


Erery  Idnd 
of  Store, 

Only  $80.20  forthii  Saw  Frame,  complete,  25kindgftnd      Only  $15.70.  Several      both  Cooking     Everything  in 
Staam  Feed  Cooker.     like  cut,  without  Saw,      styles  o£       other  styles;  also  Bobsleds,     and  Heating,    Furniture*  wide 
2other8i2eB,  6other  styles,    only  9^10.80       Feed  Qrinders       Write  us  about  them        lowest  prices  range  of  selections 
EVERYTHING  FOR  FARMERS   send  for  our  new  400-page  catalogue  today.   It  shows 

—   tlie  greatest  Ime  of  supplies  for  the  farm  and  home, 

mcluding  Implements,  vehicles,  specialties  and  furniture.  All  supplies  for  poultrymen  and  stockmen. 
Nearly  everything  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  purchaser  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

wholesale  prices,  and  everything  sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee   

of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  the  very  best  service  in 
mall-order  trading.   Write  for  our  catalogue  today.   Hailed  free  on  request. 

CASH  SUPPLY&  MFG.  CO.,  71  0  Lawrence  Square,  KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


TREES 


CR  DCD  inn  CDCIPUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
QO  rCn    lUU,  rilLllini    rAlU   Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  b««t  all  other  reliable 
Kurseries  in  quality  and  prices.    Catalogue  free.    Reliance  Nursery.  Boi  P.,  Geneva,  S.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


Free  from  scale ;  true  to  name ;  fine,  healthy  stock,  fa  to 
$6  per  hundred,  direct  from  grower  to  planter. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


WRITING  AT  YOUR  HOME 

HELP  WANTED 

We  want  help  in  every 
neighborhood  in  the 
United  States  to  do  some 
writing  at  home,  which 
any  person  can  do  during 
spare  time,  and  we  wlu 
pay  cash  for  it.  We  supply 
an  OFFICE  OUTFIT  for 
you  to  have  in  your  home 
to  work  with,  which 
includes  this  handsome 

WRITING  DESK, 

just  what  you  want  to 
keep  the  work  in. 

You  can  earn  a  few 
dollars  or  a  lot  of  money, 
according  to  the  time 
you  devote  ;  any  person 
can  do  it,  no  matter 
where  located,  and  it  is  very  interesting  work.  If 
you  can  do  a  little  writing  for  ns,  send  yom'  address 
on  postal  for  full  particulars  and  see  how  profit- 
able it  is.  Do  it  now  before  someone  else  gets  the 
position  in  your  locality.  Address, 

F.  B.  Mills  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Thompson's 

Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 
Rod  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weather. 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Ovsr 
SOO  Thoucand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  lor 
30  years.  Catalogue 
free. 


and  list  "What  to 
Invent,"  free  to  any 
address.  Patents  se- 
cured or  tee  returned.  Geo.  S,  Tssbon  &  Co.  588  E.  St.,',Wasli.,  D.  C 


BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

ftU  Idndo  of  light  ft&d  hearj 
riretingand 
stitching. 
Satcb  ttfl 
...t  many  Hmes  ft  year.  A  par- 
...t  Hand  Sftwing  Machin»  and  Riveter 
'  combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
vhich  m&kes  neat,  tveo  stitobicg-  To 

>  show  it  meaiiB  a  eiXe.  Agents  make 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  m^eat  made  S^O  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  mnchinea  to  him.  Wrile  forspe^ 

W  agta.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. Dep.  404  Frederlcktown  .0 

iT/ie  Great  Aeents  Sui>^lv  Housed 


Strawberries  Aiien's  choice  w^or. 

ous  strawberry  plants. 
Grow  the  finest  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake, 
Tlrgrinia  ftod  CardiDsI  new  Glen  Mary,  Ilttverland, 
Dunt&p,    Morehkll,    Klondyke,    Gaody,  Bubach, 
Climai  and  all  Btandard  varieties.    Prices  eight. 
flAU/him'lAft  Aastlns,  Luoretia,  ud  Premo,  I 
VCWUCrrica  Ij^^q  big  etock;  nlso  Eaapberry, 
Currant  and  Oooeeberry  plants  ftnd  Grapo  vioes.  In 
Studs  I  have  the  leading  varieties.    Send  same  and 
address  on  postal  today  lor  my  dO-poge  fres  catalog. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Depl  59,  Salisbury,  Manrland 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquartera  for  plants 
of  the  new  "Oswego"  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.      Also    the  *'PIum 
Farmer"  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and   other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.    23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World's  Fair.  We 
invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
I..  J.  Farmer,  Box  715,  Pulaski*  Y. 


MEN 


llfMIIYCn  Rell»l>l«  M»u  every  locality 
WAnlCII  throughout  the  United  Stitei  to 
advertise  our  goods,  teclcine  up  show  cards  on 
trees,  fences,  bridges  and  bU  conipicuons  placel; 
distributing  small  advertising  matter,  Commiisiun  or  salary 
S9I)  a  month  and  expenses  %%  »  day.  Steady  employment  to 
good  reliable  men.  We  lay  out  your  worlt  for  you.  No  eipenaiM 
needed.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

EMPIRE  MEDICINE  CO..  lONOON,  OHnRIO.  CANAOI. 
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The  greatest  issue  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  out  of  all  the  24  will  be  published  on 


JANUARY  FIFTEENTH 

We  try  to  give  you  a  good  paper  every  issue,  but  once  a  year  we  try  to  outdo  ourselves  by  making  one  great  Annual  Number,  which  sets  a  standard  for  all  other 
farm  publications.  This  year  we  have  crowded  into  the  January  15th  number — the  next  one  you  will  get  if  you  are  paid  up — more  good  things  than  were  ever 
published  in  one  farm  paper.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  added  this  year  some  special  Magazine  Features  that  make  this  Special  Annual  Number  the  equal  of 
many  high-priced  magazines.    This  great  number  will  be 

MAILED   ONLY  TO 

paid-in-advance    subscribers  whos^e   subscriptions   have   not   yet   expired   and  to 

Those  Who  Accept  This  Last  Chance  Now 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  date  of  your  subscription,  you  would  be  wise  to  accept  one  of  these  offers  now,  while  you  have  a  chance,  and  we  will  extend  your 
subscription  for  the  full  time.    We  do  not  want  any  of  our  good  people  to  lose  this  special  treat  by  failing  to  be  paid  up. 


Wha^t  You  Get 

The  greatest  farm  paper  in  the  world,  edited  by  farmers  in  a 
farming  country,  for  the  best  people  in  all  the  world — the 
men  who  produce  our  national  prosperity,  and  their  wives  and 
children.  Especially,  we  will  not  forget  the  children  in  this 
great  Holiday  number — which  you  will  get  if  you  are  paid  up. 

A  Beautiful  Painting  In  Ten  Colors 

by  one  of  our  most  famous  animal  painters,  is  the  artistic  and  mechanical 
masterpiece  that  we  give  without  extra  charge,  with  every  copy  to  paid- 
in-^advance  subscribers.  Others  cannot  obtain  it  at  any  price.  Its  title, 
"The  Right  of  Way,"  gives  some  faint  idea  of  the  action  and  interest  of 
this  work  of  art.  We  shall  not  tell  you  more  about  it — we  want  it  to 
be  a  surprise.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  we  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  reproducing  this  painting  in  all  the  ten  original  colors.  This 
picture  is  not  printed  like  the  others  we  have  sent  you,  but  lithographed 
— a  most  expensive  and  beautiful  process. 

Another  Great  Story 

The  success  of  Miss  Roosevelt's  novel,  which  has  probably  aroused  more 
enthusiasm  among  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  readers  than  any  other  one 
feature  we  have  ever  had,  has  led  us  to  begin  in  this  January  15th  Annual, 
another  serial  story,  this  time  of  special  interest  to  the  children,  entitled 
"Rafe,  the  Rubber  Gatherer."  This  exciting  story  of  life  in  Brazil, 
South  America,  will  run  for  over  two  months  and  both  the  children  and 
you  older  folks  will  want  to  begin  it  now.  Otherwise  you  will  lose  the 
whole  plot,  which  is  am  exciting  one. 

Ireland,  the  Picturesque 

is  the  subject  of  our  friend  Mr.  Haskin's  travel  talk  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  Special  Annual. 

More  Music 

"The  Angel's  Message"  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
Christmas  Number,  and  we  have  added  as  a  special  attraction  for  Jan- 
uary 15th,  "A  Lullaby,"  by  Evelyn  Aldrlch  and  Leon  M.  Thompson, 
the  distinguished  composers.  Sheet  music  like  these  songs  would  cost 
you  forty  or  fifty  cents  in  the  stores.  We  make  no  extra  charge — if  your 
subscription  is  paid  up — otherwise  you  will  miss  the  song  altogether. 

How  the  Farmer  Lives  in  the  Carolinas 

will  interest  every  farmer  and  his  family  all  over  the  country.  We  always 
want  to  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing,  and  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated article  tells  you  all  about  a  most  interesting  kind  of  farm  life. 

For  the  Woman  of  the  House 

There  are  so  many  special  features  of  interest  that  we  cannot  describe 
them  here.  In  fact,  you  must  see  this  great  number  to  appreciate  it.  You 
really  must;  so  if  you  are  not  sure  that  you  are  paid  up,  accept  one  of  the 
offers  in  the  next  column  now  and  make  sure  of  getting  this  Special 
Number  together  with  a  fine 

New  Year's  Present 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  wants  to  give  every  reader  who  accepts  one  of 
these  Last  Chance  Offers  a  special  gift.  The  GIFT  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  ladies  of  the  family,  but  it  will  be  appreciated  by  all.  THE  ED- 
ITOR of  The  Fireside  Departments  will  send  this  New  Year's 
present  to  you  with  his  compliments.  It  will  bring  cheer  and  good-will 
into  your  home. 


This  is  Your 
Last  Chance 


Ctit  out  this  Coupon 


Order  Now 


How  To  Get  It 

We  are  receiving  so  many  answers  to  our  Last  Chance  Oflfers 
and  so  many  requests  for  extensions  that  we  have  decided  to 
give  you  the  advantage  of  these  extraordinary  offers  for  a  few 
days  longer — knowing  that  you  would  appreciate  the  chance 
to  get  in  at  a  low  price  and  still  get  the  MIDWINTER 
ANNUAL  without  extra  charge. 

Till  January  I2th  Only 

these  great  limited  offers  will  be  extended  to  you.  Your  order  must 
be  mailed  by  the  12th,  no  later.    Accept  one  of  these  offers  now: 


and 


Farm  and  Fireside 

24  bignumbers,  beginning  with  the  Christ- 
mas number — equal  to  1600  standard  size 
pages — more  reading  matter  than  any  magazine 
published  for  $4 — the  Giant  of  the  Farm 
Press. 

The  Feature  Mag'azine 
Supplement 

12  big  numbers,  containing  stories,  games, 
and  illustrated  articles — winter  reading  for  all 
the  family. 

A  Complete  Novel  ZoT.V^t. 
The  New  Story 

of  special  interest  to  the  children,  called"Rafe, 
the  Rubber  Gatherer." 

Four  More  Pictures 

The  work  of  great  painters,  reproduced  in 
luxuriant  colors,  in  large  size — 9  in.  x  14  in. 
— on  heavy  supercalendered  paper,  suitable 
for  framing — they  will  surely  please  you. 

A  Free  New  Year's  Gift 

especially  for  the  woman  of  the  family.  This 
is  a  little  surprise  we  have  planned  for  you, 
and  you  will  like  it,  we  know.  "It"  is  some- 
thing every  lady  will  appreciate — and  should 
have.  Remember,  it  is  free  if  your  order 
reaches  us  in  time. 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Barg'eun  Price  for  sJl 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year — 24  times 


25c 

the  price  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  tJone. 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
three  full  years — 72  times 


50c 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
five  full  years — 120  times 


75c 


THESE  PRICES  WILL  BE  WITHDRAWN 


So  do  not  delay  sending  in  your  renewal  at  once, 
you  may  be  busy  to-morrow  and  forget  it. 


Do  this  to-day,  as 


RUSH  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE^ 

I  accept  your  Special  Subscription  Ofier  No. 
for  which  I  enclose  

Yours  truly, 

(Your  name)    „  _  


(No.  of  Street 
or  Rural  Route) 

(Town  or  City) 


(State)  -  

This  coupon,  if  mailed  before  January  12th,  certifies  that  the 
sender  is  entitled  to  a  New  Year's  Present  without  expense. 
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How  the  Farmer  Lives  in  the 
Middle  West 

[continued  feom  page  19] 

The  family  of  the  farmer,  too,  is  not 
now  commonly  held  to  the  rigid  disci- 
pline and  incessant  work  of  other  days. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  inadequate  bur- 
dens are  still  placed  upon  the  housewife, 
although  the  creamery  system  and  oth- 
er modern  methods  have,  in  a  measure, 
lightened  her  labor.  The  young  people 
of  the  family,  especially  the  boys,  work 
very  hard  at  times,  but  vacations  and 
rest  days  are  frequent  and  the  school 
terms  long,  and  such  young  people  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  sports  and 
pleasures  incident  to  youth.  Nearly 
every  farmer  boy  has  a  horse  and  car- 
riage, the  pleasure  of  which  he  gallantly 
shareSi  with  his  girl  acquaintances.  The 
social  status  of  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily has  been  immeasurably  elevated — to 
the  extent,  indeed,  that  the  old  gulf  be- 
tween the  town  and  country  people  is 
now  a  memory.  Country  boors  there 
are  yet  in  plenty,  but  a  country  resi- 
dence and  vocation  is  no  longer  a  bar 
to  refinement  and  accomplishments. 
Many  young  farmers  go  to  the -towns 
for  their  brides,  and  farmer  girls  often 
become  the  wives  of  town  men. 

Every  neighborhood  has  its  dozens  of 
young  people  who  are  being  educated 
at  some  college  or  academy.  Many 
counties  have  added  a  public  high- 
school,  located  at  some  central  point, 
to  the  free  educational  system.  In  some 
localities  the  plan  of  maintaining  a 
strictly  modern  graded  school  and  gath- 
ering the  pupils  at  public  expense  from 
a  radius  of  a  half-dozen  miles  around 
has  been  adopted.  In  truth,  the  solitary 
red  (usually  white)  schoolhouse,  stand- 
ing upon  every  second  or  third  section 
corner,  so  long  the  theme  of  romance 
and  sentiment,  may  soon  be  required  to 
give  way  to  more  modern  and  effective 
methods  of  education.  But  notwith- 
standing the  local  facilities  hundreds  of 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  go  to  the 
state  universities,  normal  and  agricul- 
tural colleges.  The  latter  is  especially 
attractive,  as  they  treat  of  subj-ects  of 
agricultural  interest;  but  what  propor- 
tion of  the  attendants  and  graduates  re- 
turn to  the  farm  as  a  life-vocation  the 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  state.  To 
his  personal  knowledge,  however,  many 
do  so  return,  as  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  profession  which  has  opened  out  be- 
fore thern  as  are  the  graduates  in  law 
or  medicine  for  their  vocation. 

The  average  farmer  is  rather  an  inde- 
pendent citizen.  The  store  credit  sys- 
tem of  the  South  is  practically  unknown, 
the  farmer  buying  his  supplies  where  he 
pleases  and  paying  cash  for  the  same. 
He  sells  his  live  stock  to  the  local  buyer 
if  the  price  offered  is  satisfactory,  oth- 
erwise he  charters  a  car  and  takes  the 
consignment  himself  to  the  city  market. 
He  sells  his  grain  from  the  field  or 
stores  it,  as  seems  to  him.  the  most  ad- 
visable. He  rarely  finds  himself  com- 
pelled tp  make  sacrifice  sales  in  order 
to  obtain  money.  The  country  banker 
cultivates  his  acquaintance  and  is  glad 
to  accommodate  him  in  the  matter  of 
loans.  The  farmer  has  become,  in  fact, 
as  much  a  business  man  as  the  store- 
keeper. He  studies  his  farm  and  the 
markets  and  conforms  his  plans  to  ex- 
isting conditions  instead  of  adhering, 
blindly  to  established  notions. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Nebraska-Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma region  has  become  pro- 
yerbial,_  and  is  a  fruitful  theme  of  the 
jokesmiths.  Farmers  are  represented  as 
wearing  diamonds,  riding  in  automo- 
biles and  traveling  -in  Europe — all  of 
which,_  written  in  a  spirit  of  exaggera- 
tion, is  literally  true.  As  illustrating 
that  prosperity,  and  also  the  character- 
istic crops,  this  item  from  a  country 
paper  is  of  interest: 

"John  Jones,  the  well-known  farmer, 
is  telling  a  good  joke  on  an  English 
tourist.  While  riding  up  to  the  city  last 
week  to  buy  an  automobile  Jones 
shared  his  seat  in  the  Pullman  with  the 
Englishman.  After  gazing  out  of  the 
window  for  a  long  time,  the  tourist 
turned  and  observed: 

"  'Ah,  I  notice  that  all  of  your  forests 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  planted 
in  regular  rows.' 

"'Forests!'  snorted  Jones,  'that  isn't 
a  forest  you're  lookin'  at;  that"^  a  corn- 
field!' "  Edmund  G.  Kinyon. 

Would  Be  a  Farmer 

UNITED  States  Senator  Pettus,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  is  eigbty-six  years  of 
age,  when  asked  what  vocation  lie 
would  choose  if  he  were  again  begin- 
ning active  life  replied:  "The  high  call- 
ing of  a  farmer.  I  would  purchase  a 
nicely  located  farm  and  settle  down 
to  farming  as  ray  life  work,  thus  guar- 
anteeing to  my  loved  ones  and  myself 
the  highest  and  happiest  of  hours, 
with  a  full  crib,  a  full  smokehouse  and 
a  full  measure  of  usefulness." 


MADISON  SQUARE  PATTERNS 

All  Necessary  Descriptions  and  Directions  Sent  witti  Bach  Pattern 

TEN  CENTS  EACH 

Order  All  Patterns  from  Pattern  Department 

THE  CROWBLL  PUBLiSHING  COMPANY, 

U  EAST  24tti  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  852— Seven-Oored  Skirt 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  747— Housewife's  Apron 
Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  853— Wrapper  with  Tucked  Yoke 

Sizes  32,  34,36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.    10  cents. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  make 
your  Underwear  and  House-gowns. 
We  are  sending  our  handsomely  il- 
lustrated Catalogue  of  Fashions 
FREE. 


No.  S25— Dressing'5acque  with  Sleeves 
in  Two  Styles 


Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.     10  cents 


No.  854— Boy's  Blouse  Waist 

Sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


647— Russian  Suit  with  Yoke 

Sizes  2, 4  and  6  years. 


No.  856— Dress  with  Tab  Bertha 

Sizes  6,  8  and  10  years. 
10  cents. 


No.  827— Misses'  Corset  Cover 

Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 
K>  cents. 


No.  828— iVllsses'  Closed 
Drawers 

Sires  12, 14  and  i5  years. 
10  cents. 


No.  751— Princess  Petticoat-Drawers 

Sizes  34,.  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.     10  cents. 


No.  749— Princess  Petticoat 

Sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures. 
10  cents. 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  sending  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM 
AND  Fireside  at  the  regular  price  of  25  cents  each.     When  ordering  write  your  name  and 
address  distinctly.     We  will  send  Farm  and  Firesidh  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern  for  only  30 
cents.    For  other  new  and  up-to-date  Designs  see  Page  24. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


January  1,  1907 

EW 


Jottings  from  a  Farm  Log-Book 

We  had  a  queer  experience  with  a 
three-year-old  heifer  this  past  summer. 
She  had  been  troubled  off  and  on  with 
a  kind  of  snuffling  in  the  head  or  nose. 
We  tried  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty,  but  could  not.  At  times 
she  would  appear  to  be  all  right,  and 
never  seemed  to  be  really  sick.  She 
came  in  when  two  years  of  age, 
and  did  as  well  as  a  cow;  but  every 
once  in  a  while  she  would  have  spells 
of  breathing  hard. 

At  last  we  became  fearful  that  the 
trouble  was  something  serious.  This 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  several  cows  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ship had  been  condemned  for  tubercu- 
losis. Not  knowing  just  what  the 
symptoms  of  that  dreaded"  disease  were, 
and  desirous  of  preventing  its  spread 
should  it  prove  to  be  true  that  our  little 
favorite  was  afflicted  with  it,  w-e  called 
a  local  veterinarian.  We  were  fortunate 
in  getting  a  careful  man,  and  have  been 
very  thankful  that  this  was  so  ever 
since. 

A  close  examination  of  the  cow's 
body,  lungs  and  other  parts  did  not  re- 
veal any  positive  signs  of  disease.  The 
question  then  was  "What  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficult  breathing?"  To  settle 
that  problem  we  carefully  threw  the 
heifer,  so  that  we  could  examine  the 
head  and  nostrils  the  better:  and  there, 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  nose  was  a 
broken  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  six 
inches  long  and  nearly  as  large  as  one's 
little  finger.  It  had  been  there  till  it  had 
been  partly  overgrown  by  a  stout  mem- 
brane. Nature  had  done  what  she  could 
to  repair  the  damage  done.  In  the 
course  of  her  labors  she  had  brought 
about  suppuration  several  times,  but  on 
account  of  the  branch  being  forked  at 
both  ends  she  w-as  not  able  to  cast  the 
cruel  thing  out. 

How  thankful  we  were  that  we  could 
relieve  the  little  cow!  From  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  we  believe  that  that 
stick  had  been  in  the  heifer's  nose  since 
she  was  a  calf.  Three  years  of  terrible 
suffering.  But  now  she  is  well  and  all 
right.  Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

<?- 

Cooperative  Marketing  and 
Purchasing 

It  would  be  better  for  both  producer 
and  consumer  if  the  great  (not  to  say 
useless)  number  of  middlemen  who 
stand  between  them  and  fix  the  prices 
both  ways,  could  be  greatly  lessened. 
Both  the  producer  and  consumer  would, 
in  such  a  case,  be  directly  benefited. 
Cooperation  between  both  classes  would 
be  mutually  advantageous. 

A  prime  need  of  farmers  as  a  class, 
is  more  confidence  in  each  other  that 
effective  cooperation  may  be  possible. 
In  justice  to  themselves,  farmers  should 
stand  more  firmly  for  better  prices  for 
their  varied  farm  products,  particularly 
for  the  leading  money-producing  crops 
in  their  respective  localities.  This 
would  enable  them  to  buy  more  im- 
proved machinery,  build  better  homes, 
include  more  needed  household  conven- 
iences, and  above  all,  secure  better  facil- 
ities for  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  for  their  life  work  along  the  line  of 
their  inherent  or  cultivated  tastes.  To 
secure  such  desirable  results,  farmers  as 
a  class  need  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  that  cooperative  selling  as 
well  as  of  buying  would  afford. 

W.  M.  K. 

Agricultural  News  Notes 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  that  country  supplies  over 
three  sevenths  or  nearly  one  half  of  the 
output  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  of  the 
world. 

The  "Wall  Street  Journal"  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
area  of  uncultivated  land  included  in  the 
farms  of  the  United  States,  which,  if 
cultivated  in  wheat,  would  double  the 
size  of  the  present  crop. 

Professor  Olin,  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  found  a  market 
for  nearly  all  the  Durum  wheat  grown 
this  year.  He  predicts  an  increased  use 
for  bread  and  export.  The  College  is 
also  testing  the  stock-feeding  value  of 
Durum  wheat. 

Iowa  is  to  hold  a  "Seed  Corn  Har- 
vest Day"  annually,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  October.  The  best  ears 
are  to  be  selected  on  that  day.  With 
such  ears  for  seed,  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  hear  of  still  larger  crops  than 
heretofore. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
-ugar  plantations  in  Cuba,  sixty-nine  are 
"wned  by  Cubans,  sixty- four  by  Span- 
iards, twenty- four  by  Americans,  nine  by 
!!nglishmen,  seven  by  Frenchmen  and  one 
i>y  Germans.  * 


Knowledge- 

not  guesswork 


DR..  MESS,  M.D,. D.V«Se 

IN  his 
LABORATORY^ 


Dr.  Hess  (M.D..  D.V.S,)  who  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Foodis  a 
regularly  licensed  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Veterinary  Surgeon.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Ma- 
triculate of  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  and  in  addition  is  a  prac- 
tical stock  feeder  of  many  years'  experience.    Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a 
medicinal  food  prepared  from  a  highly  successful  prescription  used  by  Dr. 
Hess  in  his  many  years  regular  practice  before  the  food  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket.    It  requires  only  common  sense  to  see  that  unprofessional  manufacturers 
cannot  equal  a  preparation  formulated  by  a  prartical  physician  and  based  upon 
accurate  knowledge,  long  experience  and  observation.  Furthermore, 

DB  HESS  STOCK  Fl^ 

FOR  CATTLE,  HOGS,  SHEEP  AND  HORSES 

Is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  It.  It  contains  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  materials  from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regtUate  the  bowels.  It  has  the  recommendation  of  the  Veterinary 
Colleges,  the  Farm  Papers,  is  recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by  our  own  Government,  and  is  sold  on  •  irrlttcm 
gcarantcc  at 

100  lbs.         $5.00      (  Except  In  Canada 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60    1  W^f^l^ 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Pood  differs  is  in  the  dose — it's  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive 
strength  to  the  pound.    Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic. 

Veterinary  advice  e'ven  free.  From  the  iBt  to  the  10th  of  each  month  by  naming  this  paper.  Btating  what  stock  yon  have  and  what  Stock  Food 
yon  have  fed.  we  will  fnrnish  you  free  veterinary  advice  and  prescriptioiis.  Encloae  two  cent  stamp  lor  reply.  Dr.  Hess  96  natre  Veterinarv  Book 
wiU  be  mailed  free  for  giving  the  above  information.  ~  i~6<p  j 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

A3SO  Hannfactoreis  of  Dr.  Hew  Fooltry  Fan.tM!&4  and  Instant  Lonse  KiUer. 


JjnstantJLouseJ^lleMCin 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 
CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  a  post«], 

and  a  minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incnbatora  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  a  machine  you  have  in 
mind  —  no  matter  where  yoa  intend 
buying,  or  when — TODAY  you  should 
6end  me  a  poGtal  and  get  my  catalog 
And  prices. 

My  book  will  post  you  on  the  best  way 
O  make  money  out  of  poultry — and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incnbatora  and 
■  Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
in  the  poultry  business  for  a  email 
amount  of  money, 
Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  frelffht  prepaid,  and  are  ^rnaranteed  5 
years.  Chatham  In-abators  are  the  best  posaiMe  to 
make.  They  are  t«sted,  and  kno^Tn  to  produce  tht 
largest  percentage  of  strong,  healthy  chickeDS. 

If  yoQ  are  most  ready  to  bay  a  machine  now,  pnl 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  pric«e 
and  catalog.   Then  decide. 

We  have  warehouses  in  aU-4he  leading  trad* 
^  centen — where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Btooderi 

kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery. 
M^-^  \  invite  you  to  writ©  for  my  prices  and  book.  I 

can  save  you  money  on 
an  Incubator. 
3IAXS0N  CAMPBELL, 
President  3[anson 
Campbell  Co.,  Ltd., 
231  Wesson  Aie., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
If  you  live  west  of  the 
Miisisslppi  River, 
address  me  Bc£2-jl 
Xopeka,  Kan. 


Millions 


.60  Buys  Best  All-Steel  Farm  Bate 


Chtap  a«  wood.    Laits  a  llfMtme.    12  ft.  long;  54 
high.  Reeirts  all  kind>  of  it-'Ck.  Alio  Farm  Fence.Oma- 
■   mental  Wire  and  Wrought  Iron  Fencei.  Catalogue  Free. 

Ward  Fence  Co. 9  Box  300  Marion,  Indiana 
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Agents 


Hktchet 
Screw  Drirej 
Etsple  PoUo 
Nail  Claw 
Wire  Cntt«T 
Leather  Fuck 
Pinchen 

o Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

One  cf  cur  »^n*i  P»7I  ti«  win  mAke  llS^'Oneit  ye»T.  Web*. 
ll.Tt  b«  c»D.  "  Tbl!  ii  the  b«it  Klltr  we  eter  Writ,  for 

03  8M-I.L0mB&sd  Clin  u  AciJrrm.       Mlk«  mosey  now. 

J.B  Foot*  f  Dept . v«i  Fdry.  Co.  FrederlcktowB,  01 

The  Great  Aeena  Supply  Houu. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE' 

No.  9  Steel  wire.  Welcrbs  K  more  tbaD 
most  fences.  A  fence  tbat  will  not  rust. 


t^Send  for  Fence  Bookshowine 
.133  styles.  Brown  Fence* 
Wire  Co., Cleveland, O. 


3^AG0N  SENSE 

Don't  br^ak  yourback  and  kill  your 
borfes  lAttb  a  blf^b  wheel  wa^on. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  win  flare  70U  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wbeels  will 
make  your  old  wairon  new  at  email 
eost.  Write  for  catalogrue.  It  Is  (res. 

aECTRIC  KNEEL  CO.,  In  M,9dIiicj.UL 


Of  Acres  of  Rich  Agricultural  Land  are 
Still  Open  to  Settlement  in 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  ^ 

To  the  man  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  these  States  present 
splendid  opportunities  for  securing  a 
home  and  a  competency. 

Through  Trains  Daily 

Equipped  with  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Pullman  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  etc. 
via 

Union  Pacific 

The  Short  Line  to  Portland 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  O.  P.  A.. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Will  You  Just  Try 


This  Water-tight 
RUBBERHIOE  BOOT? 


Made  of  purest  rubber  and  best  sole  leather 
— sewed  not  pegged — absolutely  water-tight 
and  snag-proof — can  be  resoled— your  money 
back  if  they  do  not  outwear  two  pairs  of  the 
best  quality  rubber  boots  of  other  makes. 

If  you  work  in  the  wet,  you  want  a  boot  that 
will  keep  your  feet  perfectly  dry — and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks 
time.    Well,  here  it  is; 

The  Rnbberbide  Boot 

Made  of  the  purest  rubber,  with  heavy  leather 
outsole,  and  leather  innersole,  with 
a  rubber  welt  and  middle  sole,  all 
joined  together  (without  pegs  or 
nails),  and  joined  to  the  upper  so 
securely,  that  a  team  of  horses 
can't  pull  them  apart. 

And  not  a  drop  of  water  can  find  its  way  in. 

The  heavy  leather  sole  does  uot  cut  or  snag 
when  you  step  on  a  nail  or  a  sharp  stick. 

It  protects  your  feet  from  stones  and  rongh 
surfaces. 

It  conforms  to  the  shape  of  your  foot,  and 
It  can  be  easily  resoled — any  cobbler  can 
"tap  "  or  half-sole  the  Rnbberbide.  The  uppers 
are  so  good  (hat  they  will  outwear  two  or  three 
pairs  of  soles. 


The  inner  sole  of  leather  pre- 
vents excessive  perspiration 
which  makes  the  ordinary  rubber 
boots  such  a  nuisance. 

The  Rubberhide  is  the  only  ab- 
solutely water-tight  boot  made; 

It  will  last  longer  than  two  or 
three  pairs  of  rubber  boots; 

It  will  keep  your  feet 
comfortable  all  the  time. 

WUl  You  Try 
a  Pair? 


Outwears 
Two  Pairs 


If  your  dealer  bandies  the  Rnb- 
berbide he  will  sell  them  to  you 
on  a  positive  guaranty  that  they 
will  outwear  two  pairs  of  even  best 
quality  rubber  boots  of  other 
makes.  If  they  do  not,  be  will  refund  every 
cent  you  paid  for  them. 

If  he  does  not,  send  to  us  direct  (giving  deal- 
er's name)  and  we  will  send  you  apair  wiih  the 
same  money-back  guaranty.    We  pay  the  ex- 
press charges. 
Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  LisL 

RUBBERHIDE  CO., 
604  Easex  Building.    Boston,  Mars. 


Emus 


EkK  Mnker-An  epp  pro- 
ducer—hi'l|>'<  hi'na  l.iy  lots 
of  egps— ;i  proUt  maker. 
Oermozone— Be.'t  reme- 
dy for  winter  llls-oolUs,  roup, 
fro.'<te<l   combs,  swelled  head, 
intlammation  cf  the  throat. 

Lire  Killer- U'lnid-kills 
everv  louse  in  the  house.  No 
troulile.  Free  books.  Wrlto. 


Send  us  Threb  NamM 
I    and  addresses  of  farmers 
^  who  may  move  west,  and 
^    we  will  send  you  book  of 
L    Oregon  views  FREK. 

^  OREGON 

^  DEYELOPMERT  LEAGUE 
W  DfPI.51,  NUTIAIII,  (WMII 

On  request  we  will  furnish 
authentic  information  as  to 
farming  opportunities  in  Oregon 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  FARM  AND  FAMILY  JOURNAL 


EASTERN  EDITION 


Vol.  XXX.    No.  8 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  JANUARY  15,  1907 


TFR  IVT'i/^S  CENTS  A  YEAR 
^  -L^lVXVJ.lJ  ]^24  NUMBERS 


THE  accompanj'ing  illustrations  show 
the  results  of  growing  legumes 
and  of  intensive  farming. 

No.  1 — The  strawberries  were 
planted  on  land  previously  cultivated  in 
garden  crops,  where  cow  peas  were  sown 
after  the  first  or  second  crop  had  been 
harvested. 

No.  2 — The  Emerald  Gem  cantaloup  is 


Intensive  Farming 


not  grow  more  than  thirty  bushels  of 
corn  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Now  it  will  produce  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  or  ninety  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.    While  there  is  land  in  sight  that 


of  the  only  source  from  which  the  food 
supply  of  generations  yet  unborn  can  be 
procured. 

Money  can  be  quickly  restored  to  those 
from  whom  it  may  have  been  taken,  but 


VALUE   OF   HUMUS   IN   THE  SOIL 

The  capacity  of  the  soil  for  absorbing 
and  retaining  moisture  is  largely  due  to 
the  amount  of  humus  it  contains.  This 
substance  is  best  known  as  a  decaying 
substance,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  and  moisture  on  animal  or  veg- 
etable matter.    The  retentive  power  of 


No.  1— STRAWBERRY  FIELD.    YIELD,  ONE  GALLON  FOR  EACH  FOOT  OF  ROW 


No.  3— VEGETABLES  IN  PEAR  ORCHARD 


'ne  of  the  best  filler  crops  to  grow  in 
young  orchard,  to  be  followed  by  a 
ceding  of  rye  as  a  winter  cover  crop. 
No.  3 — In  the  row  of  trees  at  the  right 
f  the  picture  is  a  row  of  peppers;  then 
patch   of   Horsford's   Market  Garden 
eas ;  next  three  rows.  New  Stone  toma- 
bes.    In  the  next  row  of  trees  is  a  row 
f  cabbage ;  next  to  this,  a  block  of  cant- 
"oups,  and  a  block  of  tomatoes. 
No.  4 — The  land  is  in  a  high  state  of 
Itivation    when    planted    in  orchard, 
hen  each  year  we  store  up  in  the  soil 


has  depreciated  in  value,  this  has  in- 
creased fourfold. 

Kentucky.  J.  Wesley  Griffin. 

The  Soil  Must  Be  Fed 

The  soil  effects  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  reckless,  thoughtless  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  apparent  in  nearly  every 
section  of  country.  Even  where  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  was  such  that  it  was 
deemed  inexhaustible,  the  present  low 
annual  average  yields  should  serve  as  a 


the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
can  only  be  replaced  and  made  available 
by  the  slow  but  sure  processes  of  Nature. 
One  can  but  admire  the  efforts  of  Nature 
to  restore  the  fertility  to  the  soil  by  re- 
clothing  the  worn-out  uplands  and  the 
naked,  gullied  hillsides  with  the  green 
verdure  of  almost  numberless  varieties 
of  trees,  plants  and  grasses.  Nature  has 
her  own  slow  but  sure  way  of  restoring 
to  the  earth  what  the  improvident  hus- 
bandman has  taken  from  it. 
.  Happily,  a  new  order  of  things  is  now 


garden  mold  is  largely  due  to  the  humus. 
The  constant  aim  of  the  intelligent 
farmer  should  be  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  this  valuable  substance  in  the  soil. 
Should  there  be  an  excess  of  humus  in 
low  lands,  drainage,  lime  and  cultivation 
constitute  the  remedy.  Should  the  soil 
lack  humus,  it  can  best  be  restored  by 
plowing  under  green  crops,  or  better,  by 
feeding  them  down  previous  to  doing  so. 
In  restoring  humus  to  the  soil  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  including  a  period  of 
rest,  is  often  desirable. 


No.  2— CANTALOUPS  IN  CHERRY  AND  PEAR  ORCHARD 


No.  4— COW  PEAS  IN  THE  PEAR  ORCHARD 


fertility  in  the  form  of  cow  peas  and 
clovers  for  future  use  in  growing  fruit. 

These  illustrations  show  what  may  be 
done  on  hard  and  thin  land  by  intensive 
farming,  as  taught  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
by  teachers  like  T.  Greiner  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  Grundy  on  the  farm,  and  Samuel  B. 
Green  in  the  orchard. 

This  piece  of  land  ten  years  ago  would 


warning  to  the  rising  generation,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  "taking  off 
and  putting  nothing  on"  system  of  crop- 
ping should  be  discontinued. 

Continuous  cropping  without  returning 
to  the  soil  the  fertilizing  elements  taken 
from  it  is  not  only  unprofitable  now,  but 
is  a  system  of  unjustifiable  robbery,  since 
it  is  a  sure  means  of  robbing  our  posterity 


being  established  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  young  farmers  of  to-day  with  the 
teachings  of  science  in  adopting  improved 
methods  of  soil  culture, -cropping  and  soil 
improvement  as  now  advocated  at  our 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations 
and  farmers'  institutes,  ably  seconded  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Humus  possesses  valuable  points  other 
than  those  of  simply  supplying  plant  food. 
'  Its  dark  color  makes  the  land  warmer  and 
increases  its  moisture-holding  capacity.  It 
also  overcomes  the  adhesiveness  of  stiff 
clay  soils  and  makes  sandy  land  more  pro- 
ductive, especially  when  lime  is  added  to 
the  soil  to  hasten  the  decay  of  fertilizing 
materials.  W.  M.  K. 
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Good  Things  Coming 

We  haven't  the  space  here  to  tell  you 
all  the  pleasing  features  that  we  shall 
introduce  to  our  readers,  but  we  want 
to  say 'that  in  so  far  as  building  up  and 
improving  Farm  and  Fireside  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  going  to  keep  it  up. 
In  the  next  issue,  that  of 

February  First 

vi'e  shall  tell  you  of  the  interesting  life  of 

The  Farmer  in  the  Gulf  States 

Frederic  J.  Haskin  will  describe  the 
life  and  conditions  of  the  two  miUion 
poor  people 

In  the  Whitechapel  District 
o!  London 

the  greatest  center  of  squalid  poverty 
on  the  globe. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Walls,  formerly  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  in  a  special  article 

Discass  Stock  Breeding 

Mr.  Henry  Whitney  Cleveland,  his- 
torian, biographer  and  eminent  journalist, 
will  present  the  subject 

Where  Was  Lincoln  Born? 

This  paper  required  a  great  deal  of  careful 
research,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  throws  some 
very  important  lights  on  history. 

February  Fifteenth 

will  be  another  big  colored  picture 
issue.  In  addition  there  will  be  a 
wealth  of  illustrated  special  articles  and 
stories,  among  them  being 

The  Country  Boy  at  College 
The  Farmer  in  the  Northwest 
The  Great  Seal  Fisheries 
Men  Worth  While  in  History 

— beginning  a  series  that  will  be  of 
great  historical  interest  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household. 

Is  Your  Subscription  Paid  Up? 

If  it  is  not,  you  wiU  miss  these  big 
issues.    Look  it  up  at  once. 


Abont  Advertisements 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  ad- 
vertisements generally  known  as  "readers" 
in  its  editorial  or  news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you 
write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee 
you  fair  and  square  treatment 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  ad- 
just pettj-  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest  advertisers,  but  if  any  adver- 
tiser should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transaction. 

OXE  of  our  readers  has  complained 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  adver- 
tisements in  Farm  axd  Fireside 
say,  "Cut  out  this  ad.  and  re- 
turn it  in  your  letter."  Our  subscriber 
objects  to  mutilating  his  copy  of  the 
paper,  and  in  some  cases  impairing  a 
valuable  article  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheet. 

His  point  is  well  taken,  and  we  wish 
to  assure  all  of  our  readers  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  them  to  cut  out  the 
advertisement  itself  in  order  that  any 
inquiry  they  may  wish  to  make  will 
receive  proper  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  advertiser.  Just  write  a  plain,  busi- 
ness letter  stating  where  yon  saw  the 
advertisement,  and  it  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  every  adver- 
tisement that  appears  in  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  the  intelligent  patronage 
our  advertisers  receive  from  your  hands 
is  what  makes  Farm  and  Fireside  pos- 
sible to  you  at  the  price. 

Reasons  for  Unscientific  Agriculttire 

In  his  tenth  annual  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Wilson  speaks  of  the  unscientific 
methods  of  the  American  farmer — the 
subject  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  keen  criticism 
— as  follows: 

"The  might3'  production  of  the  farm 
for  one  third  of  a  century  has  come 
out  of  an  agriculture  having  many 
faults.  In  a  large  degree  there  has 
been  one-crop  farming:  crop  rotation, 
as  practised,  has  often  been  too  short 
and  unwise;  the  grasses  and  legumi- 
nous forage  crops  have  been  neglected, 
domestic  animals  have  not  sufficiently 
entered  into  the  farm  economy,  and 
many  dairy  cows  have  been  kept  at  a 
loss.  The  fertilizers  made  on  the  farm 
have  been  regarded  as  a  nuisance  in 
some  regions;  they  have  been  wasted 
and  misapplied  by  many  farmers; 
humus  has  not  been  plowed  into  the 
ground  as  generally  as  it  should  have 
been;  and  in  many  a  place  the  impro- 
tected  soil  has  been  washed  into  the 
streams, 

"This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  historic 
story  of  agriculture  in  a  new  country; 
yet  the  course  of  agriculture  in  this 
country,  bad  as  it  may  seem  in  its 
unscientific  aspect,  has  had  large  eco- 
nomic justification.  While  pioneers, 
poor  and  in  debt,  are  establishing  them- 
selves they  have  no  capital,  even  if 
they  had  the  knowledge,  with  which 
to  carry  on  agriculture  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  critic.  They  must  have 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  soil. 

"^lilHons  upon  millions  of  acres  of 
fresh  land  have  been  coining  into  pro- 
duction faster  than  domestic  con- 
sumption has  required,  and,  at  times, 
beyond  the  takings  of  importing  coun- 
tries. For  many  years  the  farmer  was 
threatened  ■with  40-cent  wheat,  20-cent 
corn,  and  5-cent  cotton,  and  at  times 
he  was  face  to  face  with  the  hard  con- 
ditions implied  in  these  destructive 
prices.  A  more  scientific  agriculture 
would  have  raised  wheat  that  no  one 
wanted  to  eat,  com  to  store  on  the 
farm  and  perhaps  eventually  to  be 
used  for  fuel,  and  cotton  not  worth 
the  picking. 

"So  it  has  happened,  with  reason, 
that  the  production  per  acre  has  been 
low;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
low  production  is  fixed  and  the  farmer 
must  continue  his  extensive  system. 
When  consumption  demands  and  prices 
sustain,  the  farmer  will  respond," 

A  Dark  Shadow 

One  of  the  shadows  falling  across  our 
marvelous  prosperity  is  child  slavery. 
We  boast  of  the  enormous  output  of  our 
varied  industries.  Wonderful  machinery 
has  multiplied  many  times  the  product 
of  human  labor.  In  these  "good  times" 
we  produce  enough,  if  fairly  distributed, 
to  maintain  every  man.  woman  and  child 
of  the  nation  in  more  than  comfort. 
Why,  then,  do  we  find  the  evils  of  child 
labor  increasing,  and  find  them  greatest 
when  there  is  the  least  necessity  for  child 
labor  at  all? 

The  cities  are  no  longer  able  to  supply 
the  ravenous  demand  for  cheap  child 
labor.  In  some  regions  factories  now 
draw  their  main  supply  from  the 
country.   The  evils  of  child  labor  have 


grown  so  great,  in  this  the  period  of  our 
prosperity,  that  they  affect  country  and 
city  alike,  and  their  suppression  b}'  law 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  welfare 
of  the  republic. 

In  a  recent  address  on  "The  Schools 
and  the  Nation,"  Senator  Beveridge 
said: 

"Nothing  shows  how  greed  forgets 
humanity  as  much  as  the  child  slavery 
in  certain  sections  of  this  country. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  a  pros- 
perity which  is  so  immense  that  it  finally 
comes  to  feed  upon  the  lives  of  little 
childreiL 

"There  are,  at  a  low  estimate,  five 
hundred  thousand  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  at  work  in  cotton 
mills,  factories,  sweatshops,  mines  and 
other  industries.  Those  whom  such  toil 
does  not  kill  are  being  literally  ruined 
for  citizenship.  We  are  turning  out,  at 
a  low  estimate,  two  hundred  thousand 
adult  London  'Hooligans'  every  year. 
And  these  become  in  turn  the  parents  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  degen- 
erates. And  so  this  civic  pestilence 
riots  and  spreads. 

"It  has  got  to  be  stopped,  if  not  for 
the  sake  of  these  children  themselves, 
then  for  our  own  sake;  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  common  humanity,  then  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic's  safety.  For  this 
republic  is  based  on  citizenship.  We 
cannot  sow  to  the  winds  to-day  without 
reaping  the  whirlwind  to-morrow.  If 
everybodj%  including  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  "states'  rights,'  could  agree 
on  a  national  quarantine  law  to  keep 
out  yellow  fever,  which  does  not  kill 
twenty  people  in  twent}'  j'ears,  how 
much  more  should  we  agree  on  a 
national  child  labor  law  to  stop  a 
practise  that  actually  kills  thousands  of 
children  every  j-ear  and  irreclaimably 
ruins  tens  of  thousands  every  year?  To 
be  sure,  no  great  industries  were  main- 
tained _  upon  yellow  fever,  and  great 
industries  are  maintained  upon  child 
labor.  Business  interests  were  not 
advanced  by  the  bubonic  plague,  but 
business  interests  are  advanced  by  child 
slavery;  but  is  that  an  argument?  Have 
we  become  so  commercialized  that  while 
we  forget  'states'  rights'  when  providing 
against  5'ellow  fever  and  the  bubonic 
plague,  we  remember  'states'  rights' 
when  providing  against  the  murder  and 
ruin  of  little  children? 

"However,  the  theory  of  'states' 
rights'  is  not  affected  by  the  child-labor 
bill  pending  in  the  Senate.  It  cures  the 
evil  without  touching  'states'  rights.' 
The  bill  affects  child  labor  only  in 
factories,  mines  and  sweatshops.  That 
is  as  far  as  it  should  go  at  present.  It 
does  not  touch  any  healthful  employ- 
ment of  children  anywhere  in  the  re- 
public. It  only  cuts  out  the  cancer  of 
murderous  and  debasing  child  slavery, 
and  that  is  all." 

<S> 

Bryce  on  Congress  and  President 

It  is  announced  that  the  next  Ambas- 
sador from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  will  be  the  Honorable  James 
Bryce,  the  well-known  author  of  "The 
American  Commonwealth." 

One  of  the  striking  passages  of  this 
famous  book  reads  as  follows: 

"So  far  from  exciting  the  displeasure 
of  the  people  by  resisting  the  ■will  of 
their  representative,  a  President  gen- 
erally gains  popularity  by  a  bold  use  of 
the  veto  power.  It  conveys  the  impres- 
sion of  firmness;  it  shows  that  he  has  a 
view  and  does  not  fear  to  give  effect  to 
it.  The  nation,  which  has  often  good 
grounds  for  distrusting  Congress,  a 
body  liable  to  be  removed  by  sinister 
private  influences,  or  to  defer  to  the 
clamor  of  some  ner\'y  section  outside, 
looks  to  the  man  of  its  choice  to  keep 
Congress  in  order." 

Wlien  he  arrives  in  Washington  Mr. 
Bryce  will  find  some  of  the  activities  of 
our  political  life  forcibly  illustrating  his 
statement  about  the  attitude  of  the  na- 
tion toward  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  people  certainly  have  good 
ground  now  for  distrusting,  not  Con- 
gress as  a  body,  but  a  few  shrewd,  elo- 
quent and  unscrupulous  members  of  it, 
who  are  sometimes  able  to  move  it  for 
sinister  political  and  private  purposes. 
He  will  find  prominent  senators  posing 
as  great  constitutional  lawyers  who 
are  really  only  smart  corporation  lob- 
byists. He  will  find  them  kicking  up 
dust  about  minor  matters,  striving  to 
discredit  the  President,  and  trying 
to  kill  time  and  divert  the  attention 
of  Congress  from  the  consideration  of 
measures  of  great  importance  to  the 
nation — all  in  the  interests  of  profitable 
clients  whose  special  privileges  and  pri- 
vate grafts  are  threatened  by  reform 
legislation.  But  he  will  also  find  the 
nation  with  more  confidence  than  ever 
looking  to  and  supporting  the  man  of 
its  choice. 


Fanners'  Meetings 

AT  NO  time  in  the  development  of 
American  agriculture  has  the 
need  of  agricultural  education 
been  so  pressing  and  the  demand 
for  it  so  m-gent '  as  now.  This  becomes 
strikingly  apparent  when  one  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  horticultural  gatherings  and 
farmers'  institutes  or  club  meetings,  and 
notes  the  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  persons  -who  come  together, 
sometimes  from  considerable  distances] 
on  these  occasions.  Take  the  meetings 
of  the  N  ew  York  State  Fruitgrowers' 
Association  and  the  Western  New  York 
Horticulttu-al  Sociep-  as  examples.  From 
year  to  year  their  memberships  have 
grown,  at  times  almost  doubled,  and  the 
farmers'  boys,  the  yotmg  people,  are  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  in  e-ridence. 

A  winter  course  at  an  agricultural  col- 
lege is  a  good  thing  for  those  who  can 
have  it.  But  not  every  boy  has  the 
chance.  Without .  this,  however,  I  kno\v 
of  no  better  course  oit  horticultural  edu- 
cation than  the  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings. Any  young  man  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  will  attentively  Usten  to  the 
lectures,  talks  and  discussions  at  several 
of  these  meetings,  and  back  this  up  by 
home  study  and  especially  home  practise, 
will  keep  in  line  with  the  advance  guard 
of  the  procession  and  in  touch  with 
modern  progress  in  this  particular  branch. 

The  farmers'  institutes  have  a  wider 
scope  of  topics  and  discussions,  and  are 
probably  of  greater  benefit  to  the  general 
farmer.  The  farm  boy,  anxious  to  learn, 
has  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a  fairly 
good  substitute  for  a  college-course  edu- 
cation b\-  attending  some  of  these  meet- 
ings for  a  few  years. 

I  beUeve  that  he  who  has  sons  grow- 
ing up  to  be  farmers  or  fruitgrowers  fails 
in  one  of  his  first  and  most  sacred  duties 
to  them  if  he  needlessly  neglects  to  send 
them  to  every  one  of  these  meetings  held 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways,  and  by  far  the  cheapest,  to 
give  them  the  agricultural  education  now 
so  absolutely  necessarj-  to  the  boy  for 
best  success.  One  bit  of  information  thus 
gathered  often  leads  to  a  return  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  everj'  dollar  expended 
in  fares  or  hotel  bills.  Father,  go  to  the 
meetings ;  but  send  the  bo\',  anyway ! 

The  Fuel  of  the  Fnture 

Just  at  this  time  there  comes  a  cr>'  of 
distress  from  the  Far  West,  The  question 
is  that  of  protection  against  the  bitter  cold 
and  the  biting  blizzard.  The  coal  supply 
in  places  has  given  out  Of  wood  there 
is  none  available  for  fuel,  unless  (as  act- 
ually being  done  in  some  instances)  f  ~es 
and  sheds  and  necessary  outbuildings  are 
torn  down  and  made  use  of  for  fire- 
wood. The  railroads  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  furnish  transportation  from 
the  mines  or  of  storage  to'  these  distant 
points  while  the  cars  can  be  used  for 
other  merchandise  with  more  profit  to 
them.  All  sorts  of  heroic  measures,  up 
to  the  use  of  the  militia,  are  proposed  for 
compelhng  the  roads  to  grant  relief. 

Here  in  the  East,  in  comparative  near- 
ness to  the  mines,  we  are  not  entirely 
free  from  suffering.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren, and  older  people,  too,  are  intii.iately 
acquainted  with  the  pangs  of  cold,  often 
intensified  by  hunger.  .\nd  all  this  in 
the  richest,  most  prosperous  coimtry  on 
the  globe,  with  immense  deposits  of  coal 
and  subterranean  lakes  of  oil. 

At  this  stage  of  development  it  seems 
up  to  the  coal  operators  and  to  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  to  the  American  people 
the  chance  to  get  coal  to  keep  warm  or 
cook  their  meals.  But  it  is  also  up  to 
science  and  to  the  men  of  science  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  to  make  earnest  efforts 
for  the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  of 
warming  and  lighting  our  homes,  and 
producing  power  to  drive  our  machines. 
These  are  the  currents  of  more  or  less 
rapid-running  streams;  great  masses  of 
water  falling  over  precipices;  the  tide  at 
the  seashore;  the  magnetic  and  electric 
forces  of  tlie  earth  itself  and  the  clouds; 
and  finally,  that  great  center  of  heat  and 
power,  the  sun.  There  is  plentv-  of  mo- 
tion all  around  us,  and  motion  means 
heat  and  light  and  energ>-.  The  water,  if 
separated  into  its  two  main  constituents, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  becomes  combusti- 
ble, and  even  highly  explosive. 

Some  of  these  things  ■will  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  heating  and 
lighting  and  furnishing  energy.  If 
"cheap"  alcohol  should  prove  to  be  a 
delusion,  science  has  not  by  any  means 
got  to  the  end  of  her  rope.  It  is  "dollars 
to  doughnuts"  that  the  fuel  of  the  future 
will  not  be  coal.  But  now,  when  many 
of  us  have  to  scrimp  and  save  all  sum- 
mer in  order  to  be  able  to  have  the  means 
to  buy  the  coal  needed  to  keep  us  fairly 
comfortable  during  the  winter,  the  men  of 
science  should  get  to  work  so  as  to  give 
us  soon  the  relief  we  so  sorely  need. 
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FARM-POULTRY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

The  one  necessar}'  poultry  authority — a 
practical  help  to  utility  as  well  as  fancy  poultry 
keepers.  Question  box,  complete  market  re- 
ports, incubating,  housing,  raising,  feeding, 
marketing  and  exhibiting  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated.  The  great  series,  "First 
Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping,"  will  help  any 
Farm  and  Fireside  reader.  Issued  twice  a 
month. 
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Five  special  departments,  maintained  exclu- 
sively by  contributions  from  subscribers,  make 
it  the  most  practical  paper  for  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states.  These 
departments  are:  '  Our  Experience  Pool," 
"Farm  Implement  Annex,"  "Mistakes, 
Failures  and  Successes,"  "Short  Cuts"  and 
"Postal  Card  Correspondence."  By  all 
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The  only  agricultural  newspaper,  and  the 
highest  class  and  most  practical  farm  paper  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  Its  editorial  writings 
and  agricultural  news  are  of  the  highest  value. 
Published  every  week. 
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THE 

SOUTHERN  RURALIST 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Leading  farm  paper  of  Georgia,  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  States.  Published  semi-monthly 
and  edited  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  of 
national  reputation  as  an  agricultural  author- 
ity. The  most  practical  paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Gulf  States'  farmers. 
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NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Devoted  to  the  farmers  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  the  South.  Ably  edited  live- 
stock, dair}",  veterinar\%  poultry-,  fruit-growing 
and  home  departments.  Published  semi- 
monthly. Major  Key's  answers  to  inquiries 
are  just  what  you  will  like.  He  knows  accur- 
ately the  relation  of  soils  and  climate  to 
crops  in  these  states. 
With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  .  . 
SpecieJ  price  for  both  for  a  whole  yearj 


THE 
NEW  ENGLAND 
FARMER 

BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

The  most  practical  paper  in  northern  New 
England  for  farmers  and  breeders.  Valuable 
departments  of  Dairj-,  Herds  and  Flocks, 
Agriculture,  Grange,  Markets,  Poultry  and 
Home  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  con- 
ditions of  New  England  farmers. 
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THE 

SOUTHERN  PLANTER 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

The  great  Virginia  farm  magazine.  Thor- 
oughly discusses  all  departments  of  farm  work 
each  month,  farm  management,  live  stock  and 
dair>',  trucking,  gardening  and  orchard,  and 
inquirers'  column.  No  other  farm  paper  is  so 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  farmers 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Established 
1840;  64-100  pages. 
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About  Rural  Affairs 


Ou£  Game  Laws 

MR.  A.  A.  Halladay  is  a  wide- 
awake Vermont  farmer.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  the  originator  of 
the  Imperial  tomato,  which  be- 
came quite  popular  and  was  one  of  the 
best  sorts  introduced  during  the  decade 
1890  to  1900.  Referring  to  the  remarks 
under  the  head  of  "Bird  Studies,"  in  issue 
of  December  15th,  he  wTites  me  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Vermont  laws  protect  all  birds  except 
quail,  woodcock,  wild  duck,  Wilson  or 
English  snipe,  ruffled  grouse,  wild  goose, 
plover,  pheasants,  English  partridge,  mer- 
ganser, blue  heron,  English  sparrow,  crow 
blackbird,  crow,  jay  or  birds  of  prey. 
The  penalty  for  shooting  or  killing  any 
other  bird  is  five  dollars  for  each  bird  so 
killed. 

"Under  this  protection  birds  are  be- 
coming very  numerous,  and  are  doing  a 
large  amount  of  damage.  The  robin  is 
multiplying  rapidly.  We  have  a  cherry 
orchard  of  three  hundred  trees,  and  for 
the  past  four  years  the  birds  have  taken 
each  year  more  than  one  hundred  bushels 
of  cherries  from  our  trees,  worth  at  our 
door  four  dollars  a  bushel.  The  birds 
doing  us  the  most  damage  are  robins 
and  cherry-birds  (cedar-bird  or  wax- 
wing),  the  latter  coming  in  flocks  of 
hundreds. 

"Deer  are  also  doing  immense  damage 
to  young  orchards,  garden  and  field  crops. 
The  law  protects  the  deer  and  birds,  but 
does  not  protect  the  farmer  or  fruit- 
grower nor  provide  for  paying  any  dam- 
ages done  by  protected  birds  or  other 
animals. 

"I  have  been  working  to  get  bills  passed 
in  our  present  legislature,  first  to  take  the 
cherry-bird  from  the  protected  list.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
fisheries  and  game.  All  the  bird  clubs  in 
the  state  were  notified,  and  the  bill  was 
killed  in  the  committee.  Then  I  sent  a 
bill  to  the  committee  which  gave  an  open 
season  on  cherry-birds  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  the  birds  to  be  shot 
only  from  the  branches  of  bearing  culti- 
vated cherry  trees.  This  bill  is  pending 
with  little  prospect  of  its  becoming  a 
law  this  year.  We  went  before  the  com- 
mittee and  stated  our  losses.  The  cedar- 
bird  is  not  a  song  bird  or  an  insect-eat- 
ing bird  and  does  not  nest  until  after 
the  cherry  season. 

"I  have  notified  the  fish  and  game  com- 
missioner of  the  state  that  in  the  future 
I  shall  protect  my  property  against  man, 
bird  or  beast.  I  claim  I  have  this  right 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  believe  fully  in  all  reasonable  pro- 
tection of  birds,  but  I  also  beHeve  more 
fully  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  and  that  no  law  that 
ever  has  been  or  will  be  made  can  con- 
stitutionally take  such  right  from  him." 

New  Jersey  farmers  have  also  suffered 
great  losses  from  protected  deer,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  prosecutions  and 
annoyances  whenever  attempts  on  their 
part  to  protect  their  property  against 
these  pets  of  the  sporting  fraternity 
came  to  the  notice  of  game  wardens  or 
other  officers  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  game  laws.  Undoubtedly  the  game 
laws  of  the  various  states  are  far  from 
being  perfect,  and  in  many  instances  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  interests  and 
property  rights  of  the  farmers.  Unrea- 
..sonable  protection  has  transformed  pets 
into  pests. 

<S> 

Farm  Water  Supplies 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  on 
he  farm  or  in  any  home — what  a  bless- 
ing, yet  so  often  unappreciated!  With- 
out appreciation,  without  care  and  pro- 
tection, however,  what  can  be  more 
dangerous  to  health,  and  life  itself,  than 
apparently  "pure"  water.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  general  run  of  drinking  water, 
,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  This 
'  vicinity  is  seldom  free  from  typhoid  fe- 
ver cases.  Buffalo  city,  and  the  Tona- 
wandas,  and  even  our  own  little  village, 
sewer  into  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  re- 
turn we.  like  the  cities  and  villages  be- 
low Buffalo,  pump  up  the  river  water 
and  force  it  through  our  hydrants,  and 
some  of  our  people,  and  many  children 
a,mong  them,  use  that  same  river  water 
for  drinking  purposes. 

In  an  address  on  "The  Farmer  and 
Public  Health,"  Dr.  George  G.  Groff, 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  29th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  said: 

"Water  supplies  should  be  contami- 
nated as  little  as  possible.  Animal 
waste  of  all  kinds  is  of  too  much  value 
to  be  thrown  into  streams,  and  besides, 
no  one  has  any  moral  right  to  pollute 


and  impair,  for  human  use,  a  natural  re- 
source given  for  the  good  of  all.  Build- 
ings should  not  be  drained  into  streams 
and  especially  no  privy,  cesspool  or  sink 
should  be  allowed  to  empty  into  a 
stream.  Privies  should  not  be  erected 
over  streams.  Farm  sewers  should  not 
discharge  into  streams.  The  most 
harmful  of  all  waste  is  that  from  human 
bodies,  arid  this  we  should  keep  out  of 
streams.  Night  soil  should  not  be 
thrown  into  streams,  nor  should  it  be 
placed  on  fields  near  streams  into  which 
it  may  be  carried  by  rains." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  fresh  waste 
products  of  the  body,  or  of  the  house- 
hold, are  not  always  a  source  of  danger, 
or  in  any  way  poisonous.  A  person  in 
normal  health  can  easily  withstand  the 
attacks  of  many  germ  diseases.  But  we 
are  not  always  in  normal  health  and 
therefore  disease  proof,  and  I  prefer  not 
to  run  unnecessary  risks.  I  would  as 
soon  drink  mild  poisons  as  quench  my 
thirst  from  the  village  hydrants. 

I  have  at  times  let  my  cattle  drink 
from  the  creek  near  by,  as  this  has  gen- 
erally been  found  free  from  typhoid  fe- 
ver germs,  although  somewhat  polluted. 
But  no  milk  will  I  drink  or  eat  from 
cows  that  drink  the  hydrant  water,  even 
if  there  may  be  doubt  that  the  germs 
can  be  transferred  to  human  beings 
through  the  medium  of  cows'  milk.  This 
is  too  serious  a  matter  for  me,  and  there 
are  few  problems  on  the  farm  worthy  of 
more  thorough  consideration  than  that 
of  the  water  supply.  In  many  cases  little 
mountain  springs  can,  with  comparatively 
moderate  expense,  be  piped  directly  to 
house  and  barn.  Such  chances  are  too 
good  to  be  left  unutilized. 

«• 

Tobacco  Steins  for  Manure 

A  Leechburg,  Pennsylvania,  reader 
writes :  "Please  give  the  value  of  tobacco 
stems  for  manure.  I  got  five  one-horse 
loads  last  fall  for  the  hauling.  I  scat- 
tered them  over  the  land,  on  parts  using 
also  stable  manure.  I  desire  to  plant 
cabbages  on  this  ground." 

Tobacco  stems  are  well  worth  taking 
care  of.  An  average  sample  contains 
over  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  about  six 
tenths  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
about  six  and  one  half  per  cent  of  potash. 
In  other  words,  in  a  ton  of  stems  we 
find  forty  pounds  of  nitrogen,  twelve 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  of  potash.  These 
plant  foods  may  not  all  be  immediately 
available,  yet  they  can  be  made  so,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  composting  with  stable 
manure,  or  will  become  so  in  the  course 
of  time.  Tobacco  stems  are  easily  worth 
eight  or  ten  dollars  a  ton  for  manurial 
purposes,  and  can  often  be  jiad  at  a 
mere  nominal  price. 

For  crops  which  require  large  amounts 
of  potash,  like  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
tobacco  refuse  of  all  kinds  is  especially 
useful,  and  I  would  procure  all  I  could 
of  it.  My  preference  would  be  to  place 
the  stems  in  alternate  layers  with  stable 
manure,  especially  horse  or  sheep  manure, 
let  the  mass  come  to  a  heat,  and  then 
fork  over  repeatedly  so  as  to  get  a  nice 
compost  for  applying  to  the  cabbage  patch 
before  plowing.  If  allowed  to  become 
well  rotted  it  might  also  be  used  as  a  top 
dressing.  Tobacco  stems  have  additional 
value  as  an  insect  repeller,  and  if  used 
freely  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
cabbage  maggot  in  check. 


Salient  Farm  Notes 


Household  Helps  on  the  Farm 

LAST  winter 
a  farmer 

wrote  me  a  long 

work,  and  if  he 
could  not  obtain  help  for  her  he  would 
have  to  quit  farming  and  go  at  something 
else.  He  said  he  had  hunted  the  country 
over  for  a  girl,  and  also  advertised  for 
one,  without  success.  He  said  he  had, 
in  desperation,  offered  all  sorts  of  wages 


without  being  able  to  induce  any  of  the 
many  girls  he  met  to  leave  their  homes 
and  come  and  work  for  him. 

Before  this  letter  was  answered  another 
came  from  a  farmer  in  Iowa  stating  that 
he,  also,  would  be  obliged  to  quit  farm- 
ing because  he  could  obtain  no  help  in 
the  house.  It  was  plain  to  him,  he  said, 
that  he  must  have  help  or  lose  his  wife, 
and  he  would  not  lose  her  "for  a  million 
dollars !"  He  asked  if  I  could  give  him 
any  hints  or  suggestions  that  would  be 
of  use  to  him.  He  said  he  knew  how  to 
farm,  and  that  was  all  he  did  know,  and 
he  might  as  well  go  to  sea  as  to  go  to 
town  and  get  into  some  business  he  knew 
nothing  about.  Herein  he  was  different 
from  most  farmers.  A  majority  of  them 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they  can  man- 
age a  business  in  town  better  than  they 
can  the  farm. 

I  wrote  this  man  a  letter,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  other.  Last  August  the 
latter  wrote  me  that  he  had  tried  my 
plan  and  it  worked  "pretty  well."  He 
thought  it  a  little  expensive,  but  it  had 
helped  him  out  of  "a  bad  mess."  Then 
he  stated  how  and  where  he  had  secured 
his  help.  The  other  man  failed  to  re- 
port, so  I  wrote  him.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  secured  help  in  the 
way  I  had  suggested,  and  while  it  was 
not  just  what  he  would  like,  it  was  vastly 
better  than  none.  He  is  hoping  to  do 
better  in  the  near  future,  but  at  that  time 
there  was  nothing  better  in  sight. 

What  I  suggested  was  for  him  or  his 
wife  to  go  to  some  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  there  was  a  girl  that 
could  be  spared  part  of  the  time,  and 
offer  her  a  certain  price  per  hour  for 
two  to  six  hours  five  or  six  days  in  each 
week.  On  wash-day  she  should  receive 
fifty  cents  for  the  washing  and  scrubbing, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  she  could  go 
home.  The  girl  could  live  at  home,  and 
be  away  from  home  only  a  part  of  each 
day,  and  earn  good  wages,  like  working 
girls  in  town.  He  said  he  had  to  do 
some  high  and  lofty  coaxing  and  ex- 
plaining before  he  could  induce  the  girl 
he  wanted  to  give  the  scheme  a  trial,  but 
after  she  had  been  at  it  a  month  she 
declared  she  would  work  for  them  that 
way  as  long  as  they  wanted  her — or  un- 
til she  got  married.  During  haying  and 
threshing  she  stayed  all  day  for  fifty 
cents  a  day.  He  said  his  wife  arranged 
the  housework  to  fit  the  new  conditions, 
and  was  doing  nicely.  She  added  to  her 
stock  of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  so 
that  she  did  not  have  to  wash  any  dishes 
after  supper,  but  simply  set  the  table  for 
breakfast  and  covered  it  over.  On  wash- 
days she  washed  the  dishes  herself.  On 
all  other  days  the  girl  washed  them  when 
she  came.  By  this  arrangement  the  girl 
did  the  greater  .part  of  the  ordinary  work 
while  his  wife  attended  to  that  part  re- 
quiring more  skill  than  work,  such  as 
cooking,  baking,  etc. 

I  had  warned  him  that  girls  are  hu- 
man beings  and  not  machines.  That  they 
appreciated  help  in  the  way  of  conve- 
niences tending  to  make  their  work  easier, 
and  an  occasional  lift  with  heavy  things. 
Also  that  they  would  not  spurn  a  little 
present — something  pretty  and  useful, 
even  if  it  cost  but  a  few  cents.  That  a 
passing  word  of  praise  once  in  a  while 
sounded  pleasant  to  them  and  would  not 
be  wasted.  That  prompt  paj-ment  at  the 
end  of  each  week  was  another  strong 
inducement  toward  making  them  faithful 
and  painstaking. 

That  both  of  these  men  succeeded  in 
obtaining  help  by  this  new  arrangernent 
simply  tended  to  confirm  my  own  expe- 
rience. It  has  proved  satisfactory  to  me, 
and  I  think  will  to  hundreds  more  if  they 
will  try  it.  Girls  do  not  like  to  leave 
home  and  become  servants  in  the  families 
of  farmers — that  is,  girls  of  any_  spirit. 
And  I  don't  blame  them.  Two  thirds  of 
them  become  the  next  thing  to  slaves  in 
such  positions.  They  are  called  at  four 
or  five  in  the  morning,  and  after  going 
almost  the  entire  day  rarely  get  their 
work  finished  before  nine  at  night.  Sun- 
day is  not  much  better  than  any  work- 
day. They  are  expected  to  work,  work, 
work  without  ceasing  and  without  tiring, 
and  for  pay  which  nothing  but  a  China- 
man would  consider  even  fair  for  the 
service.  And  this  is  why  girls  with  a 
spark  of  independence  and  romance  in 
their  make-up  do  not  like  to  become 
"hired  girls."  They  would  rather  go  to 
the  city  and  seek  places  as  clerks,  sales- 
ladies, etc.,  at  almost  starvation  wages, 
because  there  they  do  have  a  little  time 
of  their  own,  and  they  do  feel  that  they 
have  a  spark  of  independence  left.  I 
asked  a  girl  why  she  left  a  place  I  sup- 
posed was  a  good  one.  "Well,"  said  she, 
"I  got  lonesome.  They  are  nice  folks, 
and  the  pay  was  good,  and  prompt,  but  I 
could  not  go  anywhere,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  see  out  there  but  a  lot  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  ducks,  and  just  the  home 
folks,  and  a  few  other  old  married  peo- 
ple that  called  occasionally.  I  want  to  be 
where  I  can  see  some  young  folks  and 
hear  something  besides  crop  and  stock 
talk." 


The  best  way  to  consider  this  girl-help 
question  is  to  put  yourself  in  the  girl's 
place.  Everybody  who  has  a  thimbleful 
of  brains  knows  that  all  girls  love  to 
associate  with  people  of  their  own  age, 
and  people  who  consider  them  their 
equals  socially,  and  this  not  once  in  six 
or  eight  weeks,  but  several  times  a  week. 
They  all  have  romantic  day-dreams  of 
beaus,  of  marriage  and  of  homes  of  their 
own,  and  they  are  constantly  upon  the 
alert  for  the  coming  man,  and  want  to 
be  where  he  can  find  them.  They  like 
to  look  neat  and  attractive  and  not  be 
so  eternally  tied  to  labor  that  they  have 
no  time  to  entertain  with  chat  and 
smile.  Many  women  who  hire  girls  for- 
get that  they  once  were  girjs  themselves, 
and  they  have  no  patience  with  those  who 
have  "fellers,"  or  "followers,"  as  they 
sneeringly  term  them.  They  forget  that 
they  once  were  equally  silly  about  such 
matters.  The  simple  facts  are :  Very 
nearly  all  girls  are  as  hungry  for  a  lit- 
tle money  as  bees  for  honey,  and  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  lots  of  work 
to  earn  it,  provided  they  can  make  en- 
gagements that  do  not  cut  out  their  in- 
dependence and  the  time  they  so  much 
desire  for  their  very  own.  Almost  every 
one  that  has  a  home  worth  calling  home 
does  not  want  to  leave  it,  if  she  possibly 
can  avoid  it,  until  she  goes  to  one  of 
her  own.  They  are  willing  to  work,  but 
don't  want  to  give  up  their  hold  on  home 
and  the  advantages  it  gives  them.  Who 
can  blame  them  ? 

Our  plan  seems  to  have  met  this  con- 
dition, for  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining all  the  help  needed.  To  be  sure, 
we  may  be  more  favorably  located  than 
many  who  are  in  need  of  help  in  the 
house,  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  lo- 
calities where  help  cannot  be  secured  on 
this  plan.  We  have  found  girl  help  far 
more  diligent  and  faithful  than  male  help, 
and  the  girls  invariably  appreciate  a 
square  deal,  and  respond  in  like  manner. 
I  know  one  who  walks  two  miles  three 
mornings  every  week  to  work  in  a  farm- 
er's family,  and  she  is  as  rugged  as  an 
oak.  On  her  way  she  meets  a  school 
teacher  who  walks  the  same  distance  five 
days  a  week,  and  she  often  declares  she 
would  not  exchange  places  with  her,  even 
for  the  larger  pay. 

Back  to  the  Farm 

A  Kentuckian,  who  is  a  fireman  on  a 
locomotive,  states  in  a  letter  that  he 
"slushed  about  in  the  mud  and  snow  on 
a  farm  for  twenty  dollars  a  month  until 
he  got  tired  of  it."  Then  he  secured  his 
present  job  at  sixty-five  dollars  a  month, 
which  has  been  increased  in  two  years 
to  nearly  double  that  amount,  and  he 
would  not  exchange  places  with  any  small 
farmer  on  earth.  He  states  how  much  he 
earns,  but  not  how  much  he  saves.  The 
savings  count  for  more  than  the  earnings. 
If  he  gets  along  all  right  without  accident 
there  will  come  a  time  when  he  will  want 
to  go  back  to  the  soil — to  his  old  com- 
panions, the  birds,  the  bees  and  the  sweet, 
pure  air  and  restfulness  found  only  on 
the  farm,  be  it  small  or  large,  where  one 
can  plant  trees  of  his  own  and  grow  the 
fruits  he  especially  loves.  Where  he  can 
plant  seeds  and  watch  them  spring  into 
living  things  that  will  grow  into  vege- 
tables that  will  yield  him  a  feast  he  can- 
not buy.  Where  most  of  the  things  that 
come  to  his  table  are  fresh  from  the  soil, 
with  a  flavor  never  found  in  stuff  bought 
.on  the  market.  I  say  he  will  want  to  get 
back  there  when  his  muscles  begin  to 
stiffen,  and  the  thing  for  him  to  do  now 
is  to  save  all  he  can  with  that  end  in 
view. 

The  small  farm  gives  one  advantages  to 
be  found  in  no  other  place  on  earth,  and 
he  will  admit  it  if  he  will  sit  down  by 
himself  and  study  the  matter  over  care- 
fully. The  small  farmer  who  owns  his 
farm  is  practically  independent  of  every- 
body. He  is  his  own  master,  in  fact.  He 
is  subject  to  no  union  boss,  to  no  political 
boss,  no  emploj-er  who  won't  be  pleased 
with  anything  he  does.  He  can  grow 
what  he  is  fond  of  and  leave  the  other 
out.  He  has  time  to  grow  his  stuff  to 
perfection  by  giving  it  the  best  of  care. 
He  can  alwavs  find  a  market  for  the  best, 
at  good  prices,  even  when  the  market 
is  loaded  with  ordinary  stuff".  He  can  sit 
in  his  own  house  when  a  storm  is  on,  by 
his  own  fireside  when  blizzards  rage,  un- 
der the  shade  of  his  own  trees  when  the 
weather  is  uncomfortably  hot.  What 
more  can  any  sensible  man  ask  for?  He 
has  work  enough  to  do  to  keep  him 
healthy,  and  not  enough  to  distress  him. 
The  Kentuckian  should  save  his  earnings 
—as  should  every  other  young  man,  for 
that  matter — when  he  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  money  will  buy  him  this  inde- 
pendence and  these  advantages.  For 
when  they  are  bought  with  money  that 
has  been  earned  they  will  be  appreciated 
at  their  worth. 
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Cows  Paid  for  the  Farm 

EXAMPLE  is  better ,  than  precept,  it 
is  said.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  more 
efEective,  and  I  expect  much  from 
it.  I  have  a  factory,  the  patrons 
of  which  are  all  trying  to  excel  each 
other  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  milk  they  send  to  it.  I  use  the  Bab- 
cock  test  in  this  factory,  and  to  its  use 
I  attribute  the  great  improvement  in 
the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  which  has  taken  place  since  I  first 
adopted  it. 

About  six  years  ago  a  farmer  moved 
from  a  rented  farm  onto  one  in  the  dis- 
trict where  this  factory  is  situated. 
When  he  was  on  the  first  farm  he 
thought  he  was  doing  exceedingly  well 
if  he  drew  from  the  factory  thirty-five 
dollars  a  month.  After  he  had  been 
sending  his  milk  to  our  factory  for  about 
a  couple  of  months,  he  came  to  me  and 
said.  "Mr.  Eager,  I  want  you  to  lend  me 
some  money." 

I  said.  "Very  well;  do  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  what  you  want  it  for?" 

He  replied,  "I  want  to  buy  some  cows. 
I  see  the  other  patrons  taking  three  or 
four  cans  of  milk  to  the  factory  every 
morning,  and  there  I  am  with  one  can 
and  that  not  always  full.  I  can't  stand 
the  sight  any  longer;  I  am  going  to 
catch  up  uith  those  fellows,  that  is,  if 
you  will  lend  me  the  money  to  buy 
cows." 
I  was  very  glad  to  do  so. 
As  I  have  already  said,  that  farnier 
before  he  moved  was  content  to  receive 
from  the  factory  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month;  in  two  years  from  the  time  he 
first  came  to  me  he  was  drawing  over 
one  hundred  dollars.  He  enlarged  his 
herd;  he  improved  it,  and  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  test,  he  sent  his 
milk  to  the  factory  in  a  condition  such 
as  he  had  never  sent  it  before.  At  the 
end  of  six  years  he  had  a  farm  of  his 
own. — William  Eager,  in  The  American 
Cultivator. 

Oil  Meal 

Since  calling  attention  a  few  times 
lately  to  the  great  value  of  linseed  or 
oil  meal  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  asking  if  in  my  opinion  it  is  ad- 
visable and  would  pay  to  buy  oil  meal 
at  the  prices  dealers  are  asking  at  pres- 
ent, thirty-two  and  thirty-five  dollars  a 
ton.  If  my  opinion  would  count,  that  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  using  some  oil 
meal  where  all  dry  feed  is  fed,  almost 
regardless  of  the  price.  Where  roots  or 
silage  are  fed  the  urgency  for  oil  meal 
is  not"  so  great.  Pure  oil  meal  has  a 
cooling  and  relaxing  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, promotes  the  digestion  of  the  other 
foods  and  supplies  the  protein  that  is 
so  often  lacking  in  the  average  ration. 
The  present  quoted  prices  do  seem  a 
little  high,  but  other  feed  prices  do  not 
look  much  better;  in  fact,  some  con- 
siderably worse  when  viewed  correctly. 

In  a  feeding  experiment  conducted 
for  the  production  of  beef  at  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station,  R.  H.  Smith 
says:  "The  records  of  this  experiment 
indicate  that  oil  meal  has  a  value  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  bran.  To  be 
more  explicit,  if  the  bran  in  this  experi- 
ment had  cost  twenty  dollars  and  eighty 
cents  a  ton,  the  oil  meal  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars and  sixty  cents  a  ton  and  the 
cottonseed  meal  forty-five  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  a  ton,  the  net  profits  would 
have  been  the  same  in  each  case  as  on 
corn  and  prairie  hay  without  a  protein 
concentrate."  I  might  say  that  corn 
and  prairie  hay  were  the  basic  feeds  in 
this  experiment. 

Yes,  it  pays  to  feed  a  limited  quantity 
of  oil  meal  to  the  cows,  young  stock 
and  horses  at  present  prices  both  in  the 
net  feeding  value  yoa  get  and  the  better 
condition  your  animal  is  in  to  produce 
milk,  make  growth  or  furnish  energy. 
— L.  W.  Lightly  in  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate  as  Fertilizer 

In  our  own  experiments,  where  raw 
rock  phosphate  has  been  applied  to  corn 
Sfabbie  or  oat  stubble,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  manure,  and  at  the  rate  of  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  pounds 
au  ,acre,  it  has  produced  an  increase  in 
the  following  corn  crop  amounting  to 
only  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre  as 
an  average  of  more  than  eighty  separate 
tests.  The  variation  in  increase  is  from 
less  than  one  bushel  to  more  than  seven. 
We  have  been  using  rock  phosphate  in 
Illinois  only  for  a  short  time,  and  our 
regular  system  of  experiments  precludes 
the  use  of  manure  during  the  first  ro- 
tation, so  that  we  have  not  yet  obtained 
sufficient  data  from  our  own  experi- 
ments from  which  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions. The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
has  conducted  experiments  with  the  use 
of  raw  rock  phosphate  in  connection 
with  manure,  as  compared  with  manure 
alone,  for  ten  years,  including  1906.  The 
average  of  the  first  nine  years  showed 
that  rock  phosphate,  at  eight  dollars  a 
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ton,  when  mixed  with  manure,  produced 
increases  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat 
and  clover,  above  the  increase  produced 
by  the  manure  alone  to  make  an  average 
return  of  six  dollars  and  ninety-seven 
cents  for  every  dollar  invested  in  raw 
rock  phosphate,  figuring  the  corn  at 
thirty-five  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  at 
seventy  cents  a  bushel  and  clover  hay 
at  six  dollars  a  ton.  Acid  phosphates 
used  in  the  same  way  have  given  a  re- 
turn of  four  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents 
for  every  dollar  invested. 

I  would  advise  mixing  one  hundred 
pounds  of  rock  phosphate  with  every 
load  of  manure,  and  applying  the  ma- 
nure at  tlie  rate  of  eight  or  ten  tons  to 
the  acre,  or  I  would  advise  applying 
one  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre  of  raw 
rock  phosphate  to  the  second  growth  of 
clover,  and  plowing  this  under  for  corn, 
either  in  a  three-year  rotation  with  two 
crops  of  corn,  to  be  followed  with  oats 
the  third  year  and  clover  the  fourth 
year.  So  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  Illi- 
nois farmers  who  have  used  raw  rock 
phosphate  as  it  should  be  used,  in  con- 
nection with  decaying  organic  matter, 
have  obtained  satisfactory  results  from 
it,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  land  is  increasing  in 
its  phosphorus  content,  and  is  not  grow- 
ing poorer  in  that  element. — Prof.  C.  G. 
Hopkins  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
<$> 

The  Morgan  Horse 

The  New  England  Farmer  has  noted, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  save  from  extinction 
this  meritorious  breed  of  horses,  and  is 
minded  to  help  in  the  good  work  of  per- 
petuating the  characteristics  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Morgan  type.  Our  readers, 
being  farmers,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
this  type,  in  which  beauty,  intelligence, 
endurance  and  speed  are  combined  to 
make  a  perfect  family  or  road  horse. 

The  Morgan  excellence  is  acknowl- 
edged in  high  places,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  United  States  government, 
through  the  medium  of  its  experiment- 
station  work,  has  undertaken  two  breed- 
ing experiments  with  horses,  in  both  of 
which  Morgan  blood  figures. 

One  of  these  is  to  produce  an  Ameri- 
can carriage  horse  from  the  American 
trotter  as  foundation  stock.  Of  the 
eighteen  mares  purchased  as  foundation 
stock  for  this  experiment,  six  were  from 
Wyoming,  their  ancestors  having  been 
bred  for  five  or  six  generations  in  that 
state,  starting  from  an  importation  of 
horses,  largely  of  Morgan  stock,  from 
the  central  West,  on  which  thorough- 
bred and  standard  sires  have  been  used. 
The  stallion  to  be  used  with  these  mares 
is  Carmon,  32917,  A.  T.  R.,  in  whose 
pedigree  the  names  of  Ethan  Allen, 
Black  Hawk  No.  5  ^nd  Sherman  Mor- 
gan appear.  These  horses  are  on  the 
farm  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.— New  England  Farmer. 

<5> 

Humus  and  Fertility 

Experiments  show  that  where  the 
supply  of  humus  is  maintained  the  sup- 
ply of  plant  food  is  also  maintained. 
The  Minnesota  station  found  in  the  Kitt- 
son County  experiment  that  after  two 
years  of  a  proper  rotation  in  v/hich  the 
supply  of  organic  matter  was  kept  am- 
ple, or  perhaps  increased  a  little,  that 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  slightly  in- 
creased while  the  amount  of  phosphorus 
and  potash  remained  practically  the 
same.  Then  farmers  know  that  when 
they  keep  the  supply  of  humus  ample  in 
their  soils  they  can  always  produce 
crops.  I  saw  a  field  last  week  that  has 
been  farmed  for  seventy-seven  years, 
and  it  produced  eighty-five  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  last  year.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  it  has  been  rotated  as  fol- 
lows; Corn,  corn,  small  grain,  corn, 
small  grain,  clover  meadow  two  years, 
pasture  two  years  and  then  the  rotation 
repeated.  The  last  year  the  ground  was 
in  pasture  it  received  a  coat  of  all  the 
manure  the  farmer  could  gather  around 
the  lots.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this 
farm  was  considered  worn  out.  It  was 
called  a  clay  farm  and  never  produced 
more  than  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
However,  whea  the  present  owner  took 
possession  and  followed  the  systematic 
rotation  given  above,  the  fertility  began 
to  increase,  till  it  is  the  richest  farm  in 
Illinois.  Not  a  particle  of  commercial 
fertilizer  was  applied  in  that  time,  but 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  in- 
creased. 

Let  the  reader  look  around  him  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  There  is  a  farm  in 
every  neighborhood  that  has  been  built 
up  in  this  way,  and  what  one  farmer 


has  done  in  every  neighborhood  can  be 
done  by  every  farmer  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  great  need  of  the  worn-out 
soil  is  humus;  the  great  need  of  the  soil 
whose  productiveness  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  decreasing  is  humus;  if 
the  supply  of  humus  is  maintained,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  will  also  be  main- 
tained. 

Grow  more  clover  or  alfalfa,  rotate 
your  pastures  with  your  crops  and  apply 
all  the  manure  that  accumulates  around 
the  lots,  and  we  believe  that  you  will 
never  be  confronted  with  a  worn-out 
farm. — W.  G.  Sherlock  in  the  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Feed  the  Clover  Hay 

We  saw  a  farmer  selling  clover  hay 
by  the  carload  at  a  nominal  price  in  a 
country  where  commercial  fertilizers  are 
now  purchased  to  use  as  a  top  dressing 
on  fields  where  potatoes  and  corn  are 
grown.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
people  do  not  read  agricultural  papers, 
because  these  have  taught,  again  and 
again,  that  the  fertility  in  a  ton  of 
clover  hay  would  cost  at  present  market 
values  more  than  the  price  of  the  hay. 
Men  who  farm  lands  worth  fifty  to  a 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  and  are  on  the 
eve  of  buying  commercial  plant  foods  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  their  soils  must 
study  such  propositions. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  a  ton 
of  butter  when  sold  from  the  farm  takes 
about  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  fertil- 
ity from  the  soil,  and  at  present  prices 
would  be  worth  nearly  six  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  producer,  whereas  a  ton  of 
clover  hay  represents  about  eight  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fertility,  and  when  sold 
on  the  farm  would  bring  only  four  or 
five  dollars.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  farming  when  we  were 
ignorant  of  these  facts  and  sold  clover 
hay,  but  it  is  now  fed  to  the  cows,  and 
we  sell  butter-fat  instead  of  the  hay. 
Every  farmer  and  stockman  should 
study  this  problem  of  fertility  and  feeds 
— otherwise  he  may  waste  with  a  shovel 
and  save  with  a  spoon. — The  North- 
western Agriculturist. 

<$> 

Covering  Thin  land  with  Grass 

Our  readers  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
have  one  marked  advantage  over  those 
in  the  Great  Lake  region  in  the  hand- 
ling of  worn  and  thinnish  land,  and  that 
is  the  ease  with  which  they  can  make 
sods  on  such  land,  through  the  use  of 
cow  peas,  to  produce  a  coat  of  manure 
for  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tlie 
secret  in  getting  a  stand  of  grass  on  thin 
land  is  in  having  the  soil  firm,  and  hav- 
ing a  supply  of  rotted  vegetable  matter 
at  the  surface.  That  furnishes  the  con- 
ditions wanted  by  a  small  grass  or 
clover  plant.  Where  cow  peas  grow 
well,  as  they  do  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
southward,  the  rich  vegetable  matter  can 
be  secured.  Lime,  where  needed,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  a  coat  of  cow-pea  vines 
rotting  in  the  surface  soil  will  insure  a 
good  sod  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  the 
peas  grow  too  heavy  to  be  chopped  up 
by  a  disk  harrow,  a  portion  of  the  vines 
should  be  made  into  hay;  but  always 
we  should  remember  that  the  peas  are 
first  to  supply  a  full  coat  of  organic 
matter  for  the  sod,  and  enough  of  the 
growth  must  be  left  to  do  this.  A  disk 
harrow  used  several  times  before  the 
vines  fully  mature  can  reduce  a  pretty 
heavy  growth  of  vines  to  such  condition 
that  seeding  in  the  soil  can  be  done. 
Leave  the  ground  firm  except  at  the 
surface,  make  the  growth  of  peas  serve 
as  a  coat  of  manure  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  get  one  or  two  inches 
of  fresh  soil  in  which  the  seed  may  bury 
itself  and  take  root,  and  all  will  be  well. 
This  is  the  one  feasible  plan  for  great 
areas  of  thin  land  in  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  I  have  had  entire 
success  with  it  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
— Alva  Agee  in  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer. 

<5> 

Making  Cream  Cheese  on  the  Farm 

A  splendid  way  to  use  milk  is  to  make 
cheese  for  home  use.  The  whey  is  just 
as  good  for  calves  and  pigs.  I  feel  sure 
if  farmers  generally  knew  how  easily 
and  inexpensively  cheese  can  be  made, 
many  more  families  would  enjoy  this 
highly  nutritious  food.  To  make  a  three- 
pound  cheese  that  is  good  after  four 
weeks,  and  better  with  age,  take  five 
gallons  of  milk,  cream  and  all,  if  it  has 
set  for  a  time,  and  heat  till  about  milk- 
warm.  Dissolve  one  half  of  a  No.  2 
rennet  tablet  in  half  a  teacupful  of  cold 
water,  stir  well  into  the  milk  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  the  milk; 
then  stir.    Remove  from  the  fire  and  let 


stand  three  to  seven  minutes,  when  it 
will  be  thick,  like  clabber.  As' soon  as 
it  becomes  solid  clabber  it  is  ready  to 
break  up.  Then  with  the  hands,  spoon 
or  other  article  stir  the  clabber,  or  curd, 
as  it  is  now  called.  This  separates  the 
curd  from  the  whey.  Let  it  stand  and 
the  curd  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  Then 
with  the  hand  press  the  pjeces,  say  one 
inch  thick.  Put  into  a  crock,  pour  over 
it  hot  (not  boiling)  water.  Stir  with  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  set  till  it  seems  tough 
like  leather,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
minutes.  Take  out  of  the  water  and 
again  cut  in  pieces,  as  it  has  probably 
run  together.  Salt  as  for  butter  and  it 
is  ready  to  press. 

For  the  press,  take  a  gallon  apple  or 
syrup  can  and  melt  oflF  both  ends.  Now 
make  ends  for  the  can  from  inch  boards, 
to  just  fit  inside  the  can;  these  are  fol- 
lowers. Set  the  can  over  one  follower 
and  line  the  can  with  a  well-greased 
cloth  long  enough  to  fold  over  the 
top.  Pour  in  the  curd,  put  on  the  cloth 
left  to  fold  over,  then  put  in  the 
other  follower.  Set  where  it  can  drain, 
and  place  a  fifteen-pound  weight  on  top. 
Leave  twenty-four  hours,  then  remove 
from  the  press.  Take  off  the  cloth  and 
grease  the  cheese  box.  Lay  on  a  plate 
in  a  screened  box.  Grease  and  turn  it 
every  day  till  it  is  ready  to  use.— J.  C. 
James  in  the  New  England  Homestead. 

The  Manure  Spreader 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance 
to  the  farmer  than  the  fertility  of  his 
soil.  It  is  the  bank  from  which  he 
draws  large  or  small  crops,  and  like  any 
other  bank  account,  drafts  are  honored 
in  proportion  as  deposits  are  made. 

The  chief  source  from  which  the 
Western  farmer  is  able  to  supply  val- 
uable plant  food  is  from  the  manure 
made  upon  the  farm,  and  how  to  care 
for  and  handle  it  to  receive  the  greatest 
possible  returns  in  economy  of  labor, 
and  from  the  elements  of  plant  life  in 
the  manure,  is  a  problem  that  should 
interest  every  progressive  farmer  more 
than  it  does. 

One  may  yet  see  much  manure  piled 
in  the  fields.  This  wrong  method  is 
still  practised  to  quite  an  extent.  When 
manure  is  drawn  to  the  field  it  should 
be  spread  thin  and  even.  As  a  rul 
it  is  applied  too  thick  and  often  \ 
bunches  and  unevenly.  It  is  better  t 
go  over  the  farm  once  in  four  years 
with  a  light,  even  dressing  of  manure 
than  to  apply  heavily  and  get  over  the 
ground  only  at  long  intervals.  The  old 
idea  that  if  too  much  manure  is  applied 
for  the  growing  crop  it  will  keep  for 
the  crop  to  follow,  is  somewhat  of  a 
fallacy.  This  kind  of  reasoning  results 
in  the  loss  of  much  of  the  very  best  kind 
of  plant  food. 

Manure  cannot  be  applied  in  just  the 
right  quantities  with  the  fork,  and  it  is 
always  left  in  a  coarse  condition.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so  well 
applied  and  so  cheaply  handled  as  by 
the  use  of  the  manure  spreader.  All 
kinds  of  manure,  including  ashes,  lime, 
land  plaster,  etc..  are  readily  distributed 
by  this  machine.  It  is  torn  to  pieces 
and  spread  evenly  and  as  thick  or  thirt 
as  may  be  desired,  and  without  any 
hard,  laborious  labor.  From  the  time 
the  team  leaves  the  yard  there  is  no 
stop  until  they  return  with  the  empty 
spreader.  It  spreads  as  fast  as  the 
team  will  walk,  and  is  automatic;  the 
driver,  from  his  .  seat,  regulates  the 
amount  to  be  spread  by  means  of  a 
lever,  and  the  manure  is  applied  as 
evenly  as  snow  can  fall  in  a  still  air. 

The  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  has 
spent  many  hours  on  the  seat  of  a 
manure  spreader  and  is  familiar  with 
every  advantage  the  machine  has  over 
any  other  way  of  doing  the  work.  We 
were  much  surprised  to  find  that  in 
spreading  as  heavily  as  desired  we  were 
making  the  manure  go  about  twice  as^ 
far  as  when  spread  by  hand.  We  test* 
this  matter  thoroughly,  spreading 
load  by  hand  as  thinly  and  evenly,  as 
could  possibly  be  done,  then  using  tk 
machine  in  comparison.  We  coul 
easily  spread  five  big  loads  with  thS . 
spreader  while  one  was  being  unloaded 
by  hand,  and  in  quality  of  work  there 
was  no  comparison.  The  manure  was 
all  torn  to  small  particles  by  the 
spreader  and  every  inch  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  plant  food. 

Spreaders  are  made  in  sizes  from  fifty 
bushels  up  to  one  hundred  bushels  and 
may  be  attached  to  any  farm  wagon  or 
can  be  purchased  mounted.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  machine  used  on  the  farm  that 
will  give  greater  returns  than  a  manure 
spreader.  Such  a  machine  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time  in  labor  saved,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  direct  benefits  de- 
rived through  proper  application  of  the 
fertility  of  the  farm.  Every  farmer  in 
Wisconsin  needs  a  good  sized  spreader 
as  bad  as  he  needs  a  binder  or  harrow, 
and  if  he  will  take  good  care  of  it  he 
will  not  need  to  buy  another  during  his 
lifetime. — Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 
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■  Alfalfa 

I SAW  an  article  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  December  1st  in  regard 
to  alfalfa,  saying  that  alfalfa  is  one 
of  the  hardest  weeds  to  kill. 
Now,  here  in  Colorado  we  do  not  think 
so.  If  we  wish  to  kill  the  alfalfa  plant, 
we  file  the  plow  so  it  is  sharp,  put  on  a 
good  team,  and  plow  as  light  a  furrow  as 
possible — say  three  or  four  inches  deep — 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  alfalfa  at  the  bulb. 
Then  we  leave  the  land  alone  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  until  it  is  dry,  and 
by  that  time  the  alfalfa  is  dead.  If  you 
plow  deep,  the  alfalfa  will  grow  better 
than  before  plowing.  I  have  seen  large 
fields  planted  to  alfalfa  for  a  few  years 
to  fit  it  for  orchards ;  as,  where  the 
ground  is  hard,  the  alfalfa  roots  loosen 
the  soil. 

In  regard  to  making  alfalfa  hay :  Do 
not  dry  the  alfalfa  in  the  sun,  but  follow 
the  mower  at  once  with  the  horse  rake 
and  put  the  alfalfa  in  tumbles  while  it 
is  green,  and  let  it  so  remain  until  it  is 
dry.  In  that  way  the  leaves  will  stay 
on  the  stems  and  the  alfalfa  will  be  worth 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  when  dried 
in  the  sun. 

Colorado.  Eben  W.  Barker. 

<$> 

Value  of  the  Manure  Spreader 

My  experience  with  the  manure  spreader 
teaches  me  that  the  modern  method  of 
applying  manure  to  land  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  old  practise.  I  regard  this  machine 
as  an  economical  necessity  on  any  well- 
managed  farm.  I  find  that  by  its  use  the 
manure  can  be  hauled  out  and  spread  on 
the  field  each  day  with  but  little  more 
labor  than  is  required  to  throw  it  in  a 
pile  outside  the  barn  door. 

In  applying  manure  with  the  spreader, 
it  is  put  on  uniformly,  and  all  parts  of 
the  field  are  equally  benefited.  When  the 
manure  was  dumped  in  piles,^  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  work  of  spreading  was 
postponed  for  some  time,  and  the  result 
was  that  much  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  manure  leached  out  or  was  lost 
through  fermentation.  The  manure 
spreader  not  onl}-  saves  the  plant-food 
elements  of  the  manure,  but  also  saves 
time  and  labor,  as  the  work  is  all  done 
at  one  time.  It  does  two  very  important 
things,  and  does  them  well — it  thorotighly 
fines  the  manure,  and  distributes  it  e'.  enly. 

Apparently'  many  farmers  have  more 
manure  than  they  want,  and  instead  of 
prizing  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
crops,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  nuisance, 
to  be  gotten  rid  of  with  the  least  possible 
labor.  If  they  will  give  the  manure 
spreader  a  trial  I  am  confident  they  will 
find  it  to  be  a  machine  they  should  use. 

When  manure  is  applied  by  using  the 
manure  spreader  the  effect  from  it  on 
crops  is  much  greater  than  when  spread 
with  the  fork.  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
stable  and  barn-yard  manure  produced, 
which  is  saved  and  applied  with  a 
spreader,  the  increased  results  will  fre- 
quently pay  for  the  machine  in  one  year. 

Manure  should  not  be  piled  out  at  the 
side  of  the  barn  and  left  there  very  long, 
as  it  will  lose  much  of  its  value.  As 
soon  as  made  it  should  be  hauled  out 
and  spread,  thus  getting  the  most  out 
of  it  as  a  soil  fertihzer. 

As  there  is  no  great  rush  of  farm  work 
now,  it  is  a  good  time  to  clean  up  the 
stables  and  barn  yards;  and  if  kept  so 
until  spring,  there  will  be  no  bother  in 
having  to  stop  the  field  work. 

Illinois.  Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

Heavy  Cropping 

It  would  almost  appear,  from  the  fre- 
quently expressed  opinions  of  farmers 
themselves,  that  what  is  termed  high 
cultivation  is  not  an  economical  process; 
that  it  is  \bad,  in  fact;  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  farm  low — that  is  to  say, 
to  use  a  smaller  quantity  of  manure,  and 
less  concentrated  food — and  to  till  in  a 
general  way  upon  as  economical  a  prin- 
ciple as  possible.  I  do  notl  believe  that 
this  plan  is  either  rational  or  economical. 
On  the  contrary,  practise  suggests  that 
the  lower  the  prices  of  produce,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  increase  the 
yield  in  order  to  maintain  the  value  of 
the  gross  return,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
high  farming  is  essential.  High  farming 
"oes  not  mean  experiment  farming,  or 
he  application  of  costly  manures  with- 
ut  a  full  knowledge  of  the  results  which 
hey  assist  in  effecting;  but  it  means 
ational  farming,  clean  land,  thorough 
ultivation,  and  the  provision  of  abun- 
dance of  plant  food  with  the  object  of 
laintaining  as  large  a  crop  as  possible. 
I  can  call  to  recollection  a  number  of 
'nstances  of  heavy  crops  which  might 
not  be  accepted  as  actually  correct  by 
the  general  public.  But  because  one  has 
ot  had  practical  experience  of  abnor- 
mal yields  it  is  no  reason  why  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  they  have  been 
produced  should  be  rejected.  Two  crops 
of  oats  I  may  mention,  one  on  a  farm 
close  to  Medicine  Hat,  in  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, which  thrashed  out  121  bushels  to 
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the  acre,  and  the  other  on  the  Canadian 
Government  farm  at  Indian  Head,  Sas- 
katchewan, which  produced  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Now,  in  both 
cases,  on  land  of  similar  quality,  occu- 
pied by  farmers  close  at  hand,  less  than 
half  this  yield  was  produced,  and  solely 
— as  I  was  given  to  understand — on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  thoroughness  in 
cultivation.  Whether  the  extra  fifty 
bushels  or  so,  which  might  have  been 
obtained  by  following  the  same  plan, 
would  have  been  worth  the  extra  cost 
in  cultivation  is  a  matter  for  the  owners 
to  determine,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
there  is  no  recognized  system  of  high 
cultivation  which,  producing  a  double 
crop,  would  not  infinitely  more  than 
pay  for  the  extra  cost  as  between  the 
average  half-hearted  system  of  farming, 
which  so  many  follow,  and  the  highest 
class  of  farming  which  is  practised  by 
the  up-to-date  agriculturists. 

Professor  Wrightson,  in  speaking  of 
oats,  says  he  has  raised  124  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  he  had  heard  of  160  bush- 
els. This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  average  yield  of  oats,  like 
that  of  many  other  crops,  is  consider- 
ably short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  the  influence  of 


A  Study  in  Forestry 

The  picture  represents  a  part  of  the 
forestry  exhibit  at  the  state  fair  last  fall. 
The  ash  block  in  the  foreground  shows 
very  plainly  the  annual  growths  or 
rings,  one  of  which  is  added  each  year. 
These  are  much  wider  on  the  upper 
than  on  the  lower  part  of  the  block, 
showing  that  for  some  reason  one  side 
of  the  tree  added  more  to  the  circum- 
ference than  the  other,  making  the  heart 
of  the  tree  very  much  to  one  side  of 
the  center.  There  might  be  various  rea- 
sons given  for  this,  one  being  that  on 
account  of  a  thick  growth  of  trees  at 
one  side  and  open  space  at  the  other 
the  limbs  were  mostly  on  one  side,  pro- 
ducing a  larger  growth  of  body  wood 
on  that  side.  While  this  is  in  some  in- 
stances doubtless  the  cause  of  irregular 
growth,  in  this  particular  case  this  con- 
dition did  not  exist. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  Nature 
to  improve  the  young  tree  and  remedy 
an  abnormal  condition.  To  fully  under- 
stand this  look  at  the  young  sapling  in 
the  foreground  and  observe  the  double 
bend  or  crook.  Now,  as  this  tree  grows, 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  found  to  be- 
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the  seasons,  inferior  soil  and  of  the  ac- 
cidents, which  happen  to  us  all  in  a 
more  or  less  degree.  Some  years  ago, 
I  read  of  a  grower  who  had  grown  io6 
tons  of  mangels  to  the  acre.  This  is 
enormous  in  quantity,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  many  statements  have  been 
made  quite  confirming  the  fact  that  such 
yields  are  possible,  and  that,  in  a  word, 
have  on  occasions  been  exceeded. 

When  in  Switzerland,  years  ago,  I 
was  shown  a  large  area  of  grass  which 
had  cut  five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
It  is  true  that  the  land  was  of  excellent 
quality,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  heavy 
yield  was  owing  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  system  of  liquid  manuring  which 
was  followed,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
grass  is  mown  three  and  sometimes 
four  times  in  the  season.  I  am  not  able 
to  give  the  weights,  but  I  have  seen  as 
large  crops  of  rye  grass  growing  on  a 
farm  near  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  also 
upon  soil  of  high  quality,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  liquid  manure. 

Instances  might  be  repeated,  if  space 
permitted,  in  which  wheat,  cabbage, 
clover,  alfalfa,  have  grown  what  would 
be  considered  abnormal  crops,  but  it 
would  appear  that  we  ought  rather  to 
consider  our  average  crops  as  abnormal, 
and  not  to  remain  satisfied  unless  we 
are  able  to  exceed  them  very  largely. 
A  great  factor  in  the  question  is  un- 
doubtedly that  landowners  are  often 
overacred,  that  in  consequence  they 
cannot  provide  sufficient  manure  to 
maintain  it  in  the  highest  condition, 
that  artificial  manure  is  not  always  ap- 
propriate, and  that  when  it  is  appropri- 
ate it  is  used  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
to  be  bought.  We  therefore  come  back 
to  the  old  point  which  I  have  raised  be- 
fore: That  by  high  cultivation  a  great 
deal  more  can  be  grown  upon  fifty  acres 
of  some  soils  than  is  now  grown  upon 
one  hundred  acres  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  cost  of  food  produced  is  im- 
mensely smaller,  and  the  whole  system 
more  rational  and  economical. 

Alberta,  Canada.     W.  R.  Gilbert. 


come  much  straighter,  and  consequent- 
ly more  valuable. 

This  is  brought  about  by  a  larger  new 
growth  each  year  on  the  inner  or  con- 
cave side  of  the  bend,  which  would  of 
course  tend  to  fill  out  and  straighten 
the  tree  at  that  point.  Above,  at  the 
other  bend,  the  larger  deposit  will  be 
at_  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  As 
this  process  goes  on  year  after  year  we 
find  the  crooked  sapling  becoming  a 
straight  tree,  which,  if  sawed  through 
at  the  middle  of  each  bend,  we  would 
find  the  condition  shown  in  the  ash 
block,  the  small  ring  growths  each  time 
being  nearest  the  convex  side  of  the 
bend. 

Ohio.  Horatio  Markley. 

<s> 

Growing  Leguminous  Plants 

A  few  years  back  it  was  common  to 
hear  of  worn-out  soils,  especially  in  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  but  now  all  this  is 
considered  absurd,  and  there  is  only  run- 
down land  to  be  heard  of  in  this  connec- 
tion. Land,  like  everything  else,  needs 
restoratives  when  it  is  subjected  to  con- 
staint  cropping  that  saps  the  vitality  of 
the  soil  without  imparting  any  of  the 
recuperative  elements.  Regarding  the 
same  topic  under  discussion  from  time 
to  time,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
nitrogen  supply  of  the  world  is  so  small 
that  in  a  future  day  agriculture  would 
be  at  a  standstill  and  the  people  of  future 
centuries  would  face  starvation. 

But  nothing  has  been  proved  so  con- 
clusively otherwise  as  this  theory.  The 
great  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
production  of  large  crops  are  due  to  the 
important  legumes  that  have  in  the  last 
few  years  become  such  factors  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  South.  Their  impor- 
tance and  value  are  attested  by  the  area 
over  which  they  are  now  being  planted 
and  the  continual  demand  for  seed  at 
high  prices. 

The  cow-pea  crop  has  become  one  of 
the  most  profitable  in  the  South,  and  to 
it  is  due  the  general  advance  in  farming 
methods.  Cows  and  hogs  are  to  be  found 
on   farms   where   cow   peas   have  been 


planted  for  some  years,  and  the  longer 
a  man  has  been  at  it,  the  better  his  farm 
and  the  higher  the  grade  of  his  stock. 
So  many  varieties  of  cow  peas  are  to 
be  had  that  it  would  be  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  try  to  tell  about  them  here;  but 
there  are  sorts  adapted  to  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  now  is  the  best  time 
to  investigate  for  next  season,  and  get 
seed  that  will  suit  the  particular  section 
where  they  are  needed. 

The  growing  of  winter  crops  is  one 
that  IS  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  in  the  South,  and  extensive 
trials  are  being  made  with  several  dif- 
ferent nitrogen-gathering  plants,  many  of 
which  promise  to  be  successful.  Bur 
clover  has  probably  been  planted  more 
largely  than  any  of  the  new  crops.  The 
crops  are  valuable,  if  only  for  cover 
crops  in  winter,  protecting  the  soil  from 
the  washing  rains  and  preventing  leach- 
ing. The  work  should  be  more  general 
m  every  section  where  the  land  seems 
to  be  worn  out,  as  the  nitrogen  stored  in 
the  soil  will  be  of  great  value. 

Georgia.  J.  C.  McAuliffe. 

«> 

Canning  Factories 

The  article  on  "Home  Fruit  Canneries" 
struck  me  very  favorably,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  here  and 
farther  west  who  are  induced  by  can- 
ning factories  to  plant  a  certain  number 
of  acres  of  tomatoes  or  other  vegetables 
each  year,  and  finally  find  themselves  with 
tons  of  such  products  on  hand  when  the 
factory  refuses,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, to  take  any  more  of  the  product. 

I  have  a  tenant  on  my  farm  in  south- 
western Missouri  who  planted  two  acres 
of  tomatoes  the  past  season,  and  he  had 
a  contract  with  the  nearest  canning  fac- 
tory to  take  all  his  tomatoes  at  thirty- 
five  cents  a  hundred.  When  about  half 
the  tomatoes  were  delivered  the  canning 
factory  refused  to  take  any  more,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  short  of  cans,  and 
the  tenant's  loss  amounted  to  about  fifty 
dollars.  Now,  in  my  opinion  the  factory 
should  be  obliged  to  refund  the  man  for 
his  loss,  because  he  certainly  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  shortage  of  the  cans,  as 
the  factory  knew  about  how  many  cans 
they  needed. 

Missouri.  J.  M.  Landvet. 

<$> 

Public  Guide  Boards 

With  the  extension  of  rural  free  deliv- 
ery the  facility  has  been  much  increased 
with  which  the  traveling  public  may 
recognize  or  identify  the  country  places 
by  which  they  pass.  Possibly  diffidence 
has  deterred  many  from  placing  their 
names  at  the  entrance  to  farms  before 
the  rural  delivery  of  mail  inaugurated 
the  general  custom. 

In  actual  travel  the  writer  has  ex- 
perienced no  little  advantage  and  satis- 
faction in  this  information  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  lanes  and  by-roads.  Unnec- 
essary driving  about  and  inquiry  for 
persons  wanted  is  a  loss  and  annoyance 
to  all  concerned. 

The  maintenance  of  guide  boards  at 
cross  roads  and  forks  is  less  practised 
than  formerly;  this  poHcy  of  decline 
should  be  checked  and  systems  of  guide 
boards  should  be  established  wherever 
possible.  _  The  information  afforded  in 
this  way  is  a  courtesy  that,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  is  tendered  by  strangers 
to  strangers;  but  few  of  us  are  not  at 
some  time  on  a  strange  road  and  in 
a  position  to  desire  the  directions  which 
we  have  been  slow  in  affording  to  others. 
Let  no  prejudiced  conception  of  the  trav- 
eling public  lead  us  to  assume  that  their 
interests  are  alien  or  antagonistic  to  ours, 
or  that  the  public  announcement  of  routes 
is  not  a  mutual  advantage. 

Ohio.  Geo.  P.  Williams. 

«> 

Orchard  Grass  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

There  has  not  been  enough  said  about 
orchard  grass  for  hay  and  pasture.  It 
is  our  second-best  grass  for  hay  and 
pasture — clover  first,  orchard  grass  sec- 
ond. The  two  can  be  successfully  sown 
together,  as  they  ripen  about  the  same 
time. 

Orchard  grass  can  be  cut  twice  a  year 
by  cutting  the  first  of  July  and  the  first 
of  October.  This  gives  nearly  one  half 
more  feed  than  timothy. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  not  as  good 
as  timothy  hay  and  does  not  make  as 
good  pasture.  I  owned  a  farm  once  with 
the  meadows  arid  pasture  principally  all 
orchard  grass,  and  I  always  had  plenty 
of  grass  and  my  cattle  did  just  as  well 
as  my  neighbor  that  had  timothy.  I 
could  pasture  one  third  more  stock  to 
the  acre  than  he  could.  This  is  why  I 
say  sow  orchard  grass  for  hay  and  pas- 
ture. 

West  Virginia.  C.  C.  Hudkins. 

<$> 

Successful  farming  depends  much  on 
improved  seed.  Primost  flaxseed  (No. 
25)  yields  over  three  bushels  more  to 
the  acre  than  old  varieties.  No.  25  was 
bred  and  introduced  by  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station.  * 
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Profits  in  Celery 

MR.  M.  Garrahan,  a  well-known 
market  gardener  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, gives  in  Rural  New 
Yorker  the  expenses  incurred  in 
growing  an  acre  of  celerj'  as  $446.  This 
includes  $35  for  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  $80 
for  forty  tons  of  stable  manure,  $100  for 
plants,  and  $25  for  lumber  used  in  blanch- 
ing. The  returns,  however,  for  the  seven 
hundred  dozen  bunches,  at  $1.20_less  ten 
per  cent  commission,  came  to  $756,  leav- 
ing a  clear  profit  of  $310.  This,  as  the 
profits  "under  quite  normal  conditions,"  is 
surely  a  good  showing  and  should  satisfy 
any  grower.  An  inexperienced  man,  how- 
ever, could  not  and  should  not  count  on 
such  returns. 

The  True  Egyptian  Onion 

Somebody  recenth'  asked  me  whether  I 
ever  grew  the  true  Egyptian  onion.  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  of  Long  Island,  says  there  is  no 
true  Eg>'ptian  onion  grown  in  America 
so  far  as  he  has  found.  It  is  not  a  hardy 
onion,  even  in  the  comparatively  mild 
climate  of  Paris,  France.  Mr.  Beaulieu 
favored  me  last  spring  by  sending  me  a 
few  bulbs  of  this  onion.  They  grew  rap- 
idly and  made  large  plants,  but  are  de- 
cidedly coarse,  and  to  my  taste  not  of 
particularly  desirable  flavor.  Whether 
they  will  hve  through  the  winter  here  or 
not  I  cannot  yet  say;  but  I  would  not 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  were  to  lose 
them  again  so  soon,  and  had  to  do  -with- 
out them.  We  had  little  use  for  them 
on  the  table,  although  I  concede  that  they 
are  interesting  things  in  a  garden. 

Mick^n  Melon 

Mr.  Armistead  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Michigan  melon  mentioned  by 
me  in  the  November  15th  issue  is  the 
''Lewis  Perfection"  introduced  by  a  west- 
ern New  York  seedhouse  some  years  ago. 
It  is  a  good  one,  whatever  its  name. 

<$> 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 

A  new  thing  in  the  plum  line,  the  Santa 
Rosa  plum,  is  now  being  heralded  as  a 
new  creation  of  Luther  Burbank,  and  one 
of  the  finest  plums  ever  discovered  or 
originated.  I  hope  this  is  true.  Burbank 
has  given  us  some  very  fine  things,  and 
others  that  proved  without  practical  value, 
especially  here  in  the  East.  I  am  willing 
to  wait  until  I  can  find  out  more  about 
this  new  plum  before  planting  it. 

A  Seedless  Tomato 

Now  it  is  a  seedless  tomato  that 
promises  to  spring  a  sensation.  I  re- 
fuse to  be  enthused  over  the  prospect. 
I  have  kept  cool  over  the  seedless  apple, 
and  propose  to  keep  my  head  even  in 
the  seedless  tomato  question.  It  is  re- 
ported that  both  the  New  Jersey  and 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Stations 
have  been  making  experiments  in  the 
production  of  a  seedless  tomato.  The 
New  Jersey  types  were  obtained  more 
as  a  result  of  crossing  rather  than  as  a 
wilful  attempt  to  produce  a  freak,  the 
fruit  being  of  good  shape  and  color,  but 
of  inferior  size.  The  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural University,  however,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  tomatoes  seedless  by 
giving  to  the  plants  excessive  quantities 
of  fertilizers.  Young  seedlings  grown 
in  ordinary  garden  loam  were  trans- 
planted to  three-inch  pots  in  soil  the 
same  as  that  in  the  seed-box.  Three 
weeks  later  the  plants  were  transferred 
to  the  greenhouse  bed.  where  the  soil 
was  made  up  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  pot  soil.  Commercial  fertilizers 
were  made  up  and  applied  at  the  follow- 
ing rate  per  acre;  Nitrate  of  soda,  800 
pounds;  sulphate  of  potash,  600  pounds; 
desiccated  bone,  1000  pounds.  Two  ap- 
plications were  made;  the  first  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  had  taken  hold  of 
the  soil;  the  second  one  two  weeks 
later.  Professor  Sandstein  reports  that 
almost  all  the  plants  thus  treated  were 
dwarfed,  and  there  was  a  tendency  of 
the  plants  to  produce  a  much  smaller 
number  of  seeds  than  is  generally  found 
in  the  ordinary  fruit.  On  some  of  the 
plants  the  fruits  were  small,  not  larger 
than  a  good-sized  walnut,  almost  solid 
and  without  seed,  though  in  some  in- 
stances the  seed  cavities  were  notice- 
able. When  we  grow  some  of  the 
varieties  of  tomato,  as  of  the  Ruby 
type,  for  instance,  on  the  greenhouse 
bench  during  the  winter,  especially  in  a 
rather  cool  house,  we  will  most  likely 
obtain  solid,  seedless  and  undersized 
fruits.  At  least  this  has  been  my  expe- 
rience. I  once  had  a  plant  of  this  type 
that  bore  hundreds  of  specimens,  all  of 
which  were  entirely  seedless — and  a  lit- 
tle better  than  worthless  in  a  practical 
sense,  although  valuable  as  a  curiosity, 
especially  during  the  season  of  scarcity 
of  the  fresh  fruit.  Cuttings  were  made 
of  this  plant,  and  they  gave  seedless 
fruit  while  growing  in  the  greenhouse; 
but  the  fruit  produced  seeds  in  the  nat- 
ural way  when  the  plant  was  set  into 


open  ground  in  June.  But  what  can  we 
gain  by  making  our  tomatoes  seedless? 
I  do  not  object  to  the  seeds.  The  toma- 
toes we  already  have  are  good  enough 
for  culinary  uses,  and  the  elimination  of 
seeds  in  them  will  hardly  be  an  im- 
provement Give  me  tomatoes  with 
seeds. 

<$> 

Cold  Water  for  Irrigation 

An  Ohio  reader  tells  me  that  he  has 
a  well  of  very  cold  water,  so  cold,  that  he 
is  afraid  of  using  it  for  irrigating  onions. 
I  believe  he  has  no  cause  for  apprehension. 
The  onion  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  will 
grow  just  so  long  as  the  soil  is  not  ac- 
tually frozen.  When  thirsty  it  will  take 
kindly  even  to  ice  water.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  makes 
much  difference  to  any  kind  of  vegetable 
plant  Even  plants  under  glass  hardly 
ever  resent  it  if  the  water  that  is  given 
them  in  the  quantities  needed  is  rather 
cold.  Lettuce,  radishes  and  vegetable 
plants  of  all  kinds  in  the  greenhouse  or 
in  frames  will  do  just  as  well  when 
watered  with  cold  as  with  warm  water, 
<» 

Farmers'  Home  Garden 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  270,  on  "Modern 
Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home,"  by 
Elmina  T.  Wilson,  C.  E.,  formerly  assist- 
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GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  FARM-HOUSE 
GROUNDS 


ant  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Iowa 
State  College,  is  pregnant  with  useful  and 
valuable  hints  for  the  rural  home  builder, 
and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  modem  farmer  for  careful  study. 

But  there  is  in  it  one  thing  against 
which  I  must  enter  a  vigorous  protest. 
On  page  46  it  gives  a  "general  plan  for 
farm-house  grounds."  In  this  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden,  the  vineyard  and 
berry  patch  is  against  all  our  modern 
teachings.  In  these  days,  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  secure  reliable  farm  labor,  we 
must  try  to  arrange  the  garden  and  small- 
fruit  patch  in  such  a  way  that  the  neces- 
sity of  hand  labor,  especially  with  spade, 
hoe,  etc.,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We 
want  the  garden  in  one  block,  not  in 
"beds,"  and  the  small  and  bush  fruits  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  few  and  long  rows. 

My  own  vineyard  of  about  one  hundred 
varieties  of  grapes  is  in  almost  a  square 
block,  each  row  having  about  ten  or 
twelve  vines,  and  this  almost  in  the  cen- 
ter of  other  cultivated  lands.  This  was 
one  of  the  great  mistakes  made  in  plan- 
ning the  planting.  It  is  quite  a  task  to 
give  this  vineyard  clean  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  entire  season,  simply  because  there 
is  so  much  turning  and  so  much  waste 
space  at  each  end.  The  whole  planting 
could  just  as  well  have  been  made  in  two 
or  three  rows,  and  I  would  have  taken 
much  more  pleasure  in  doing  the  necessary 
plowing  and  cultivating  from  end  to  end 
of  the  cultivated  ground.  We  could  also 
have  had  it  so  much  easier  to  adjust  the 
trellises,  by  having  only  few  end  posts 
needing  bracing,  instead  of  several  dozens. 
In  planting  berry  bushes  I  have  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  a  similar  mistake. 

But  notice  the  cramped,  cut-up  condi- 
tion of  vineyard  and  berry  patch  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  plan.  This  should  never  have 
had  the  official  endorsement  of  the  govern- 
ment or  Director  of  Experiment  Stations 
Mr.  True.  The  improvement^  I  would 
suggest  on  this  plan  is  given  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch.  The  arbor  might  just 
as  well  be  mostly  a  grape  arbor;  and  if 


the  two  rows  are  not  considered  sufficient 
another  might  be  added.  Next  to  this 
"vineyard"  I  would  place  the  berry  patch, 
consisting  of  currants,  gooseberries,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  both  red  and  black 
caps,  then  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  other 
perennials,  then  strawberries,  and  finally 
the  garden  vegetables.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  economize  labor,  reducing  the 
expensive  part  of  it  (labor  by  spade  and 
hoe)  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  This 
must  be  done  if  we  do  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  garden  neglected 
and  becoming  an  eyesore,  rather  than  a 
part  of  the  grounds  to  be  especially  proud 
of  and  enjoyable.  The  flowers  next  to  the 
greenhouse  and  frames  may  be  arranged 
as  a  continuation  (or  beginning)  of  the 
rows  of  vegetables,  or  in  beds  and  de- 
signs, as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable. 

Quality  in  Tomatoes 

"Quality  in  this  particular  delicacy 
(the  tomato)  is  measured  chiefly  by  cul- 
tural methods  and  conditions  of  ripe- 
ness." This  is  a  quotation  from  "Gar- 
den Magazine."  It  does  not  strike  me 
as  just  right.  I  believe  the  quality  of 
the  tomato  depends  on  conditions  over 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  par- 
tial control.  Let  me  quote  again  from 
the  same  paper:  "The  very  best  tomato 
is  the  result  of  strong  young  seedling 
plants  kept  growing  from  the  very  earl- 
iest stage  through  to  maturity  without 
a  check;  grown  with  abundance  of 
space,  giving  free  circulation  of  air 
through  and  around  the  plant,  plenty  of 
sunshine  to  give  both  color  (which  is 
appetizing)  and  sugar  (which  is  essen- 
tial to  high  flavor).  With  these  condi- 
tions satisfied,  then  there  is  this  final 
factor — permitting  the  fruit  to  fully  rip- 
en on  the  parent  stem,  picking  it  at  the 
acme  of  condition.  An  overripe  tomato 
is  mealy  and  deficient  in  flavor." 

In  fact,  however,  the  season  is  the 
predominant  factor  in  determining  the 
quality  of  the  tomato.  Bbr  instance,  the 
season  of  1905,  with  its  lack  of  summer 
heat  and  excess  of  rainfall,  gave  us  to- 
matoes of  very  inferior  flavor.  This 
usually  delicious  fruit  was  in  fact  so 
poor  that  I  hardly  did  more  that  season 
than  taste  of  the  cooked  tomato,  and 
that  almost  the  whole  batches  of  canned 
tomatoes  were  thrown  out  with  the 
kitchen  waste  because  nobody  cared  to 
eat  them.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
our  tomatoes  put  up  that  season,  wheth- 
er canned  early  or  late.  But  how  differ- 
ent this  last  season  (1906).  Every  mess 
of  tomatoes,  early  or  late,  brought  on 
the  table  during  the  entire  season  was 
excellent,  and  we  could  again  say  that 
we  really  did  enjoy  tomatoes;  and  every 
can   of   tomatoes   that   is    now  being 
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brought  up  from  the  cellar  is  eaten  with 
old-time  relish,  not  a  speck  being 
wasted.  In  both  years  we  had  the  same 
varieties  and  have  given  them  the  same 
treatment.  There  were  no  serious  blight 
outbreaks  in  either  season.  Of  course, 
we  should  not  expect  to  pick  high-qual- 
ity tomatoes  from  diseased  vines. 

It  is  probably  immaterial  in  what  way 
the  plant  is  handled  in  its  early  life.  We 
must  aim,  however,  to  have  them  make 
a  healthy  and  thrifty  growth  after  they 
are  set  in  open  ground,  and  to  keep 


them  free  from  disease,  if  necessary  by 
spraying.  Sunlight  and  summer  temper- 
ature will,  after  all,  be  found  the  most 
essential  factors  for  giving  us  high  qual- 
ity tomatoes. 

«> 

Chestnuts  and  Persian  Walnuts 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  profits 
in  nut-growing.  I  planted  Paragon  chest- 
nuts and  "English"  walnuts  and  filberts, 
etc  But  I  soon  discovered  that  we  did 
not  have  smooth  sailing,  by  any  means. 
The  Paragon  chestnuts  have  made  rather 
slow  growth,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  trees  have  died.  It  is  true  that  they 
begin  to  "bear  young,  and  bear  regular  and 
full  annual  crops,  unless  a  late  frost  kills 
the  crop,  as  was  the  case  with  us  this 
year  in  Ontario  County.  My  one  large 
tree  here  in  Niagara  County  has  borne 
quite  a  crop  again,  but  as  for  the  returns, 
one  Bartlett  pear,  or  perhaps  a  Seckle 
of  the  same  age  would  have  given  me 
$10  for  its  fruit  to  $1  from  the  chestnut 
tree. 

The  "Norman  Pomeroy"  Persian  (often 
called  "English")  walnut,  a  grove  of 
which  at  full-bearing  age,  stands  near 
Lockport,  this  county,  is  claimed  to  be 
perfectly  winter-hardy.  The  original  trees 
were  grown  in  this  county  from  nuts 
gathered  from  a  tree  in  Philadelphia 
about  fifty  j-ears  ago.  The  owner  grows 
seedlings  for  sale,  and  offers  them  at 
about  $2  a  tree.  Nearly  twentj'  years 
ago  I  grew  a  few  hundred  walnut  trees 
from  nuts  which  I  had  gathered  from  two 
trees  in  my  own  jard  in  New  Jersey.  One 
of  these  trees  I  found  still  standing  and 
then  in  fruit  in  September  of  this  year. 
The  seedlings  were  planted  in  various 
places,  in  this  state  and  elsewhere.  ^lost 
of  them  have  succumbed  to  the  winter's 
cold,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  tlie 
surviving  ones  have  ever  borne  a  nut 

I  have  also  planted  a  number  of  walnuts 
which  the  Government  had  imported  from 
Central  Asia,  and  which  were  claimed  to 
be  quite  hardy.  They  have  been  regularly 
killed  back  badly  every  winter,  and_l  have 
little  hope  to  ever  see  them  make  large 
trees  or  bear  fruit.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  large  Persian  walnut  trees  are  thriv- 
ing and  bearing  regular  crops  in  protected 
spots  in  various  places  of  the  Northern 
States,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Roch- 
ester, and  other  cities  in  this  state,  and 
also  in  Canada  near  Lake  Ontario.  But 
when  I  look  for  money  returns,  I  would 
rather  plant  one  Bartlett  pear  than  ten 
"EngHsh"  walnuts. 

The  Cherry  or  Husk  Tomato 

Some  one  asked  the  "Rural  New- 
Yorker"  whether  plants  of  the  ground 
cherry,  or  husk,  tomato  might  be  pulled 
up  before  frost  and  hung  up,  so  as  to 
give  a  continuation  of  ripe  fruit  and  was 
answered  as  follows:  "The  fruit  when 
fully  matured  is  about  the  size  of  the 
cherry  growing  enclosed  in  a  husk. 
They  are  of  sweet  flavor,  sometimes 
used  for  preserves.  The  plants  when 
once  established,  will  frequently  repro- 
duce themselves  year  after  year  from 
self-sown  seed.  It  is  therefore  quite 
hardy,  and  the  enclosed  fruit  is  not  in- 
jured by  early  frost,  and  usually  ripens 
when  the  husk  dries.  To  pull  the  vines 
and  dry  them  as  suggested  would  cause 
the  fruit  to  shrink  and  shrivel  up,  ren- 
dering it  useless." 

We  had  plants  spring  up  in  the  gar- 
den year  after  year,  and  usually  did  not 
take  much  account  of  it.  We  had  some 
of  them  again  this  last  season.  The 
husks  containing  the  fruit  fall  off  to  the 
ground  at  maturity,  and  may  be  picked 
up  from  under  the  plants  from  time  to 
time.  We  gathered  some  this  fall,  and 
used  them  for  pies.  The  latter  were  so 
excellent  that  I  propose  to  plant  some 
of  the  plants  early,  with  the  tomato 
plants,  and  set  a  little  patch  to  give  us 
pie  material.  I  believe  we  might  even 
now  (November  8th)  gather  some  spec- 
imens in  the  garden,  as  the  husk  pro- 
tects them  from  injury  by  the  lighter 
frosts  of  this  season.  The  fruit  is  offered 
now  and  then  in  our  markets  as  mate- 
rial for  preserving,  but  could  probably 
not  be  sold  in  quantity.  I  have  also 
had  the  larger  purple  husk  tomato  in 
my  garden,  but  did  not  find  it  particu- 
larly valuable.  In  Maule's  trial  grounds 
(Newfield.  N.  J.)  I  found  a  Mexican 
husk  tomato  of  plum  size  and  purple 
color,  but  do  not  know  anything  about 
its  value  for  culinary  purposes.  _  Pl«i"ts 
of  the  ordinary  small  yellow  'cherry 
tomato  may  be  hung  up,  however  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  the  truit 
will  continue  to  mature  and  drop  to  the 
ground,  for  some  weeks,  the  Kural 
New-Yorker's"  statement  notwithstand- 
ing. 
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Naturalized  Trees  in  Ohio 

SINCE  the  first  settlement  was  made 
in  Ohio  many  species  and  varieties 
of  trees  have  been  introduced  and 
planted.  Some  were  brought  here 
on  account  of  old  associations  or  for 
some  sentimental  reason.  Many  have 
been  brought  into  the  state  to  ornament 
the  home  surroundings  and  to  add  to 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  public  and 
private  grounds.  Some  are  used  for 
hedges,  windbreaks  or  shelter  belts; 
some  for  their  fruit,  some  for  timber, 
and  others  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

How  many  of  these  introduced  species 
and  varieties  are  now  reproducing  them- 
selves naturally  or  have  become  natural- 
ized in  the  state?  Let  us  briefly  consider. 
Perhaps  the  first  tree  to  be  imported  in 
any  considerable  number  was  the  Chinese 
mulberry  (morus  multicaulis).  This  tree 
reached  this  country  by  the  way  of 
France,  in  1829.  Its  fame  spread  rapidly, 
and  developed  a  fever  of  speculation  such 
as  no  other  tree  ever  produced  in 
America.  It  was  believed  that  the  secret 
of  the  Chinese  silk  industry  had  been 
discovered.  Many  nurserymen  devoted 
their  entire  energies  to  propagating  this 
tree.  Some  went  to  tropical  countries 
that  they  might  grow  it  during  the  winter. 
From  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
farther  west,  came  requests  for  mulberry 
trees.  From  Ohio  the  demand  was  eager, 
and  thousands  of  these  trees  were  planted 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  excite- 
ment continued  for  several  years;  then 
came  the  reaction,  and  morus  multicaulis 
dropped  quickly  from  public  favor. 

Although  many  of  these  trees  were  not 
cut  down  until  enfeebled  by  age  or 
disease,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a 
single  specimen  exists  in  Ohio  to-day.' 
•Among  the  trees  that  have  been  intro- 
duced and  quite  largely  planted  in  Ohio 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  mainly  for 
ornamental  use,  although  sometimes  for 
other  purposes,  may  be  cited  the  follow- 
ing: 

Lombardy  poplar.  Purple  beech. 

White    or    silver       Yellow  or  black 

poplar.  locust. 
White  willow.  Western  catalpa. 

Weeping  willow.  Osage  orange. 

Ailanthus,   or    Chi-      White  mulberry. 

nese    tree    of       Black  mazzard 

heaven.  cherry. 
Horse  chestnut.     _        European  linden. 
European   mountain      European  ash. 

ash.  European  larch. 

Cut-leaved  drooping      Norway  spruce. 

white  birch.  Austrian  pine. 

European  elm.  Scotch  pine. 

Norway  maple. 

I  have  omitted  many  species  that  have 
been  less  generally  planted,  like  the 
Salisburia*     or  Koelreuteria. 

gingko.  Paulownia. 
Bald  cypress.  Cladrastis,  etc. 

Japanese  sophora. 

Of  the  twenty-two  species  first  named, 
although_  all  of  them  grow  surely  and 
thriftily  in  Ohio,  not  more  than  six  have 
become  naturalized,  or  are  growing  any- 
where in  the  state  by  natural  means  alone. 
I  have  never  seen  any  fruit  or  seed  on 
the  Lombardy  poplar, '  weeping  willow, 
cut-leaved  birch,  or  purple  beech,  although 
I  have  observed  many  specimens  of  each. 

Most  of  the  others  produce  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
but  the  great  majority  still  fail  to  repro- 
duce themselves  by  seed. 

Those  that  are  becoming  quite  largely 
distributed  throughout  the  state  by 
natural  means  are  the  yellow  or  black 
locust  and  the  ailanthus^  or  Chinese  tree 
of  heaven.  The  white  willow  and  white 
or  silver  poplar  appear  to  be  quite  well 
established,  although  these  species  are 
spreading  more  from  shoots  or  suckers 
from  the  roots  than  from  seed.  The 
Mazzard  cherry  has  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
hold along  some  portions  of  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  When  undisturbed  it  is 
reproducing  itself  with  vigor.  Sporadic 
specimens  of  the  osage  orange  and  white 
mulberry  are  sometimes  seen  where  one 
would  readily  imagine  they  came  from 
Nature's  seeding,  but  such  cases  are 
extremely  rare.  Some  of  the  introduced 
trees  are  quite  prohfic.  The  horse  chest- 
nut, the  European  mountain  ash,  the 
European  elm,  the  Norway  maple  and 
the  European  larch  are  often  well  loaded 
with  seeds,  and  yet  these  species  are 
apparently^  unable  to  establish  themselves 
upon  an  independent  basis. 

This  general  lack  of  natural  repro- 
ductive power  on  the  part  of  so  many  of 
our  introduced  trees  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice. 
It  prevents  them  from  becoming  weeds. 
As  most  of  them  can  be  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing, we  can  easily  control  the  number  of 


individuals,  making  it  greater  or  less,  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  valuable  timber  tree  that  will 
spring  up,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  and 
aid  in  covering  deforested  areas  and 
waste  places,  should  be  counted  as  a 
blessing.  William  R.  Lazenby. 

<$> 

Apples  in  Boxes 

The  past  fall  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  Blen- 
heim pippins  and  on  October  1st  local 
buyers  offered  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
a  barrel  for  them,  but  I  put  them  up  in 
bushel  boxes  and  sold  them  through  a 
Cleveland  commission  house  at  one  dollar 
a  box.  In  November  local  buyers  offered 
one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  a  barrel 
for  Snow  apples,  but  these  went  the  same 
way  as  the  Blenheims,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  box.  On 
the  whole,  the  returns  for  the  apple  crop 
of  1906  have  been  gratifying,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  help  hundreds  of  bush- 
els of  what  were  once  prime  "drops"  are 
still  under  the  trees.  It  seems  too  bad 
to  think  of  this  waste — and  worse  to  see 
it,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 

New  York.  E.  H.  Burson. 

<$> 

Apple-Tree  Lumber 

Ernest  Walton,  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
writes  the  Farm  and  Freside  concerning 
my  short  item  about  the  sale  of  apple- 
tree  lumber  to  saw-handle  factories.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  him  to  collect  this  kind  of  lum- 
ber in  his  state  and  ship  to  the  mills,  and 
if  so,  how  the  plank  should  be  sawed  and 
measured. 

There  may  be  other  readers  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  have  de- 
termined to  uproot  old  apple  trees  and 
desire  to  find  a  market  for  their  lumber. 

The  best  way  to  find  a  profitable  mar- 
ket would  be  to  consult  some  dealer  in 
hard  lumber.  The  lumber  that  is  gath- 
ered in  Michigan,  where  a  mill  at  Hart- 
ford is  engaged  in  the  sawing  of  this 
kind  of  material,  is  shipped  to  a  handle 
factory  in  Indianapolis.  There  are  hard- 
wood dealers  in  all  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  farmers  and  others  who  have  any 
amount  of  such  material  to  dispose  of 
very  Hkely  could  find  out  all  they  want 
to  know.  It  is  improbable  that  apple 
lumber  could  be  shipped  long  distances 
and  get  much  out  of  it.  Apple  lumber 
is  good  for  other  purposes  than  saw 
handles.  Look  up  your  hard-wood  deal- 
ers and  find  out  what  they  know  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  Graff. 

Clematis 

N.  G.,  Aberdeen,  Washington  —  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  clematis 
back  very  severely,  and  I  have  got  best 
results  where  I  have  cut  it  back  to  the 
ground  each  year.  This  will  apply  to 
the  large  as  well  as  to  the  small  flower- 
ing kinds.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
kinds  of  clematis,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
now  recall  this  will  apply  to  them  all. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  cle- 
matis, and  also  one  that  is  easily  grown, 
is  of  quite  recent  introduction  to  the 
general  nursery  trade.  It  is  known  as 
clematis  paniculata,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  small  white  flowers  in  au- 
tumn after  the  other  clematis  have  dis- 
appeared. The  flowers  have  the  deli- 
cate fragrance  of  the  Pond  Lily. 
<$> 

Molasses  Vinegar 

T.  H.,  Encampment,  Wyoming — Vin- 
egar can  be  made  out  of  almost  any- 
thing that  has  sugar  in  it.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  your  particular 
case  the  reason  your  solution  became 
bitter  instead  of  sour  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  ferments. 
There  will  be  no  advantage  in  using 
parings  of  apples  or  even  the  juice  of 
apricots,  except  to  give  flavor  to  the 
vinegar,  as  it  would  add  nothing  to  its 
acidity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that 
had  you  added  more  sugar  or  molasses 
to  the  solution  you  were  to  make  vine- 
gar out  of  you  would  have  less  chance 
of  its  becoming  bitter. 

To  make  vinegar  in  this  way  it  is 
generally  best  to  set  the  fermenting 
material  where  the  thermometer  will  not 
vary  much  from  seventy  degrees,  and  be 
sure  and  start  it  with  some  good  cider 
vinegar  or  mother  of  vinegar. 

The  reason  the  mold  formed  on  top 
of  your  vinegar  was  undoubtedly  be- 
cause there  were  impurities  in  it_  on 
which  the  mold  could  feed,  and  it  is 
probable  also  that  the  vinegar  was  some- 
what below  full  strength. 


f><j;^TOur  out  of  Five  farmer. 
.  Bij[KAmericanTence--Why 

Because  it's  the  best  fence.    There  could  be  no  other 
reason  why  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made 
and  sold  is  AMERICAN  Fence.    We  have  always  kept 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

the  Standard  of  the  World.  While  the  many  improvements  we  are 
constantly  making  cost  us  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  on  account  of 
the  immense  amount  of  Fence  we  turn  out,  this  expense  has  not 
increased  the  price  of  AMERICAN  Fence,  and  these  improvements, 
adding  years  to  the  life  of  our  Fence,  constantly  decrease  the  cost 
of  wire  Fence  to  you,  per  rod  per  year. 

NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-rincr,  shown  in  the  corner,  with  our 
compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  AMERICAN  FENCE.   We  register  your 
name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return  keys  without  cost,  if 
found  and  sent  to  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,Vice-Pres.&  Gen.  Sales  Agt 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 

Drop  me  a  postal— tell  me  how  much  Fence  you  need  this 
r.     I'll  write  you  personally  about  AMERICAN 


    you  personally  

FENCE  and  eend  you  this  regiBtered  combination. 
ke/-rlng,  Bcrew-dxiver  »nd  bottle-opener. 


BDRPEB'S 


Farm  Annual  for  1907 

has  been  enlarged  to  200  Pages— it  is  better  than 
ever  before,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as 

'*THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG" 

Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exclusively  introduce  some  most  Important  Novel- 
ties, including  the  most  remarkable  Two  "New  Creations"  in  Vegetables  that  nature  has  yet 
produced  1  If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPEE'S  "SEEDS  THAT  GROW"  you  should  send  for 
this  elegant  book.    Do  not  delay— write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

r,,-.  .-         .  ji.  -  ,---T-— r-, -    -  roplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumleated. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Eemember  we  beat  all  other  reiiablo 
Isnrseries  m  quality  ana  prices.    Catalogue  free.    Reliance  Tiupsery.  Box  B.,  Geneva,  S.  Y. 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

I20O  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  Lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  JeweU.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  paee  catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants.  Trees. 
Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  yVe  grow  only 
I  Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

^0 


THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

.BOX  23.  LAKE  CITY,  M 


Peach  Trees 


fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  Erie:  two 
miles  from  any  peach  orchard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Ch  erry,  £tc. 
Heaaonarters  for  OK2VA- 
MENTAl.  TKEE8,  Shrubs, 
BoseSf  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs, 
Seeds.  Over  60  acres  of 
Hardy  Roses,  none  better 
crown*  44  greenhouses  of  ETerbloomlnf  Koses, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ftcus,  Oeranlums,  Etc  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrlTal  and  satisfaction  ffuaranteed, 
larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money*  Try  It.  Valuable 
168-page  Catalogue  FKEE,  Correspondence  solicited, 
53  years,  3200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.. 

80X424,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Strawberries 

ousstrawbeny  plants. 
Grow  the  finest  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake, 
Virginia,  ftiid  C&rdin»I  new  Glen  Mary,  H&Terl&iid, 
DuQlftp,    Marsh*!!,    Elondylce,    Gandy,  Subach, 
Climax  and  all  Btandard  varieties.    Prloea  tight. 
DAUfhnrrldlft  AuetlDS,  Luorctla,  asd  Prtno,  I 
have  big  Btoot;  alio  Baflpberry, 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  pla&ta  and  Gr&ps  vines.  Ib 
eeed9  I  bave  ths  leadiog  varieties.    Bend  came  and 
addreSB  on  poetal  today  for  my  (iO-pi^e  tnt  catalog. 

W.  F.  ilLLEN,  Dept  59 ,  Salisbury,  Marrland 


CLOVER 

largest  growers  ol 
Clover, Timothy, Grass, 
Oats,  Barley,  Com,  Speltz, ' 
Rape  and  Farm  Seeds  oi  all  kinds  biAmerlca. 

FREE 

Onr  mammotii  1 48-paee  Cataloe  is  nuiiled 
free  to  all  intending  buyers ;  or  send 

8c  IN  STAMPS 

and  receiTe  sample  of  perfect  balance  ration 
grass  seed,  together  with  fodder  Plants, 
ClOTers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  big  catalog  free. 

i5£ED  CO,i^ 
|IaOiosse.>Vls.< 


4C  Good  Apple  Trees 
All  varieties.  Peacb  5c,  Plnms  120, 
Oberrles  15o,  Grapes  2o.  Grafted  trees, 
not  seedlings.  We  pay  the  freight.  Full 
line  of  nursery  stock  and  seeds.  Large 
iUastrated  catalog  free.  Write  to-day.  1 

I  German  Unrseries,   Boi    3,    BEATRICE.  Hefa. 


STRAW- 
BERRY 


PAN-AMERICAN 

bears  surely  and  abundantly  all   through  Aueust, 
September  and  October.  Descriptions,  etc.,  free. 
I.£WIS  ROESCII.  Box  E,  Fredonla,  N. 


BOX  OF  SEEDS  GIVENAWAY 


\aolh  Anniversary  Box 

,  SEEDS 


This  is  our  loth  Anni- 
versary  in  the  Seed  Busi- 
ness and  we  are  ^ving 
away  50,000  Boxes  of  this 
great  selection  of  new 
crop  seeds,  over  100  pacl£- 
cts,  all  different  varieties, 
many  novelties. 

We  give  this  en- 
tire Box  of  Seeds 
to  any  person  who 
will  hand  out  a 
little  of  our  adver- 
tising matter  in 
their  neighbor- 
hood. If  you  want 
a  box,  SEND  FOR 
PARTICULARS 
AT  ONCE.    Oar  new 
Seed  Catalog  for  1907, 20th  anni 
versary  edition,  is  the  Greatest  Catalog  we  have  ever 
Issued,  full  of  Bargains,  mailed  free.  Address, 


VICK'S 

GARDEN  FLORAL  GUIDE 
FOR  1907  FREE. 

"OUR  BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE.' 
JAMES     VICK'S  SONS 

4-1S  MAIN  ST.       ROCHESTER.  N  Y. 


"STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW" 

Also  Rasp.,  Black,  and  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants  for 
Sale.  A  25c  Duebill  with  each  Free  Catalog,  if  you  mention  this 
Adv.     C.  E.   WHITTEX,  Box  16,  Brldgman,  Mich. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE    OATALOeCE   of  Splendid  Barenlns 
K.   B.   CHAFFIN   &   €0.,  Inc.    RICHMOIVP,  VA.^ 
OR  Ann  Iff  I  am  Earliest,  Largest,  Brightest 
iCSfaVVV   mnUI  NewRed  Raspberry,  a  good 
catalog.  tr.N.8CAB£'X'.N£W  CARLISLE,  O. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


January  15,  1907 


It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

YouTl  Save  la  time  —  Save  your  horses       No  weight  on  the  horses' necks — nobmises. 


and  save  much  harder  work  for  yourself, 
If  you'll  simply  write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don't  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
candowithus.E  si)ecially  worth  your  while  to 


galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rongll. 

hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

Yon  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  aU  the  time,  turning  and  all.  No 


know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc,    tongue  to  Cause  tippins. 

WeAllow  30  Days'  Field  Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der ol  the  a^  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fiU.   Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Tongne  Harrows.    Ours  is 

The  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Maricet 


It  rolls  smoothly  everywhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 
We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 

But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
what  a  desirable  har- 
row   the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 
The  best  way  for  yoa 
to  know  Is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  Is, 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  yotj 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

AU  you  need  to  do  is  to 
say  in  your  order  when 
you  want  to  test  it.  We'll 
ship  promptly. 
Ask  for  otir  free  catalogue. 
That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 
built  our  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows  are.    That,  too,  will  interest  ycu. 
You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.  We 
wm  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  deal. 

Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 


This 
Is  only 
one  of  the 

^Stoef-S?ckVi'fr«s  AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

Instead  of  Ton^neX  8944  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  advise  yon  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.   Handsome  catalog  and  time 
prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.  Write  today. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
iikethis  saw  saws 


EARLY  LAMBS 


sndlast  solong  a  time. 
Frame  of  heavy  angle 
Bteel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjnst- 
ahle,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oilboxes,  etc.  We  mak-^  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuccesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors'  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks ,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality* 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.   Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
9  Farflo  Street  Batavia,  lU.,  E.  S.  A 


-Umber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  oar  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  siiea  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Ed^en.  Trimmers, L&tb 
Mills.  Shinple  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.    Catalograe  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  tHoh'y,  Go. 

laO  Hop*  St.,  HackeXslown,  M.  J., 

602  EnalBMrlaa  BIdg.,  New  York  City. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  bnt  yonr  liorse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  braise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  SUlle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


^SORBINE 


•will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.     No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
8--00  per  bottle,  delivered.   Book  8-C 
free.   ABSORBINB,  JR.,  for  mankiml, 
81.00.   Kemoves  Soft  Bnnches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Raptured  Muscles   or   Ligament.s,  li:nlargea 
Glunds.    Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 
W.  F.  TOVKO,  P  D.  F.,  33Moiua<mth  St.,  Bptlngfleld,  Mui. 


Early  lambs  will  bring  big  money  11 
you  save  them,  and  get  them  to  market 
at  the  right  time.  Give  them  a  little  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  in  the  grain  they 
eat — then,  if  you  keep  them  -warm  and 
dry,  there  wili  be  no  losses,  and  they 
■H-ill  be  "fit"  at  the  rery  moment  when 
prices  are  best. 

DB  HESS 

STOCK  mo 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S.)  contains  bitter  tonics  for  the 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  material  from  the 
system  and  laxatives  to  tegulate  the 
bowels.  These  ingredients  are  recom- 
mended by  Professors  Win  slow,  Quitman, 
Finlay  Dun,  and  the  most  noted  medical 
writers  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  food 
in  itself,  but  makes  aU  the  food  of  the 
farm  produce  more  milk,  more  meat 
and  more  work  by  increasing  digestion 
and  regulating  the  system  generally. 
Sold  on  a  wriMen  guarantee. 
100  lbs.  $5.00  |ix»pti.CM»*. 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60      j  We<tud  8«<itk 
Smaner  qiuntities  at  a  sUgU  advance. 

where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in 
particular  is  in  the  dose — it's  small  and 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has 
the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
l*an-ft-c©-«  and  Instant  Louse  Knier. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


OuaraDtMd  accarue.  reliable  and 
<lur&ble.  Write  for  fV«e  cop;  of  oar 
cataioKM.  wblch  dajcribea  all  kinds  of 
r.xl*-  —  i'uf^b\t,  PU.  PiUeai;  Ht<«l  aod  Cemeot 
<  n.    Let  ai  nend  too  a  Bralc  oo  Uial. 
(HfMd         Co^B«C«atral  8t^  BUfffcaat»B^^.T. 


prussian 
mcave:  powders 

I  A(ra*rant«tKlcareforBeaTes.  Couehs, 
I  Distemper.  Indltreatlon.WlndTroablee 
I      Dealers  S«  cents.  Mall  so  cents. 
I PTO881AK  R»inn>TOo.,  St.  Pact..  Mnm. 


Don't  eren  think  of  raWnsr  poultry  or  lire  stock  withoA 

LEE'S  BOOK 

tor  1007.  Pr»ctlcal  Ideas  for  thcnrofesfiional  oramiU«nr. 
FRtKI  Hention  this  paper.  QKO.  H.  U£  CO..  Omaha. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Booki 

atxmt  grood  wh^Is  and  prood  wagronstluit  vfllsave 
70a  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  ot  money  •the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

 and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

ByeTeryteflt.theT&rethebeflt.  More  than  one  ud 
a  Qoarter  mtllluiifl  Buld.  Spokes  anited  to  the 
bQD.  Can't  work  )ooe«.  A  Aet  of  oar  wheela  Will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  tree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  96.  Quiney,  lilt. 


AUCnOA  CflATC  f^ll  blood  from  the  orixtnal 
AnOUnA  bUAIOi  importation  from  Tnrkey.  Pairs 
and  trios  for  sale.      J.  A.  MOBESLST,  Wladior,  Dli. 


Bristles 

LAST  summer  a  city  visitor  remarked 
that  he  was  a  hog  fancier,  and  ow- 
ing to  his  success  would  rather 
raise  them  than  any  other  animal. 
I  asked  him  for  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. His  reply  was:  "Salt,  salt,  salt 
in  every  feed."  I  had  just  purchased 
three  Jime  pigs,  and  was  ripe  for  point- 
ers, and  resolved  to  try  it.  I  fed  mid- 
dlings with  milk  and  water  three  times 
a  daj'.  Starting  with  a  tablespoonful,  I 
increased  the  salt  to  a  handful  in  every 
feed.  They  have  been  decidedly  thrifty, 
and  now  are  beauties.  Of  course,  they 
got  good  care,  but  I  believe  the  salt 
aided  greatly  in  keeping  them  in  perfect 
condition. 

I  believe  the  old-fashioned  swill  barrel 
a  nuisance  from  every  standpoint.  Dump- 
ing everything  into  a  barrel,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  sour  and  rot,  and  feeding  from 
and  adding  to  without  even  cleaning 
out  during  the  whole  summer,  is  about 
the  worst  bit  of  sanitation  known.  I 
never  feed  anjthing  that  stands  in  a 
bucket  over  six  hours. 

A  few  days  after  getting  these  pigs 
I  noticed  them  scratching  at  every  op- 
portunitj".  On  examination  I  noticed  a 
great  many  ticks — smaller  than  sheep 
ticks.  As  they  were  actually  free,  not 
having  been  reckoned  in  the  purchase 
price,  I  should  have  been  delighted  at 
the  discovery,  as  it  is  so  seldom  that  we 
farmers  get  an}lJiing  free.  But  they 
were  unwelcome  strangers  to  me.  I 
reasoned  that  the  pigs  could  not  thrive 
thus  infested,  and  sought  a  remedy.  I 
found  where  one  writer  advised  the  use 
of  a  sheep-dipping  tank  for  hogs  thus 
infested.  In  the  absence  of  sheep,  he 
recommended  the  building  of  a  similar 
outfit  for  hogs.  That  would  be  all  right 
for  the  large  grower,  but  too  expensive 
for  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
kerosene  emulsion  might  do  the  busi- 
ness. Procuring  a  gallon  molasses  can, 
I  put  into  it  three  quarts  of  strong,  hot 
soapsuds  and  half  a  pint  of  kerosene  oil. 
After  cooking  and  shaking  vigorously  for 
a  few  moments,  the  emulsion  and  I  were 
ready  for  business.  When  the  emulsion 
was  sufficiently  cooled,  and  when  the 
pigs  were  eating  at  the  trough,  I  poured 
over  a  pint  of  the  emulsion  along  the 
back  and  over  the  head  of  each  pig.  The 
effect  was  even  better  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  ticks  disappeared,  and  with 
them  the  scurf,  giving  the  pigs  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  washed.  I 
repeated  this  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  Have  you  not  noticed, 
when  butchering,  small  red  spots  on  the 
skin?  That  is  the  effect  of  these  ticks, 
and  should  at  once  suggest  that  they 
are  injurious  to  the  living  animal. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  amount  oi 
coal  these  three  would  eat.  Thej'  will 
leave  corn  any  time  for  it.  Being  in  a 
tight  pen  off  the  ground,  they  need  some- 
thing to  rasp  out  and  sharpen  their  di- 
gestive apparatus,  which  would  hardly  be 
needed  by  those  running  at  large,  with 
access  to  the  ground. 

The  salt,  emulsion  and  coal  were  of 
small  cost,  but  I  think  very  effective,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  my 


pig  venture. 
Ohio. 


S.  C  Tempun. 


Fattening  Pigs 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  cost 
per  pound  of  growing  and  fattening 
pigs  increases  with  age.  That  is  to  say, 
a  pound  increase  at  four  months  old, 
and  so  on,  for  the  pig  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  maintenance  food — food  to 
keep  up  its  condition.  For  this  the  farm- 
er gets  no  return;  while  the  quantity 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  pig.  Hence 
it  is  less  costly  to  raise  two  pigs  to 
250  pounds  each  than  it  is  to  grow  one, 
say  to  450  pounds.  It  is,  of  course,  on 
the  excess  of  food  a  pig  can  be  induced 
to  eat  that  the  profit  is  gained.  There 
is  always  more  risk  of  losses  among 
young  pigs  than  with  those  of  over  too 
pounds  in  weight,  and  the  food  for  the 
young  animals  has  to  be  of  better  qual- 
ity than  for  those  which  are  matured  or 
nearly  so.  Thus  i^is  usual  to  give  oats, 
peas,  middlings,  etc.,  to  young  pigs, 
while  the  older  ones  thrive  on  much 
cheaper  foods.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when 
it  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  keep  a  pig. 
But  when  it  attains  maturity  and  needs 
most  of  its  food  supplied  specially,  it 
should  be  killed,  unless  required  for 
breeding  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  safely  be 
kept  so  long  as  it  increases  well  in 
weight,  and  can  secure  half  its  food  by 
grazing.  For  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
fattening  period  there  is  no  food  much 
better  than  cornmeal,  which   gives  a 


good  flavor.  About  twelve  weeks  is  gen- 
erally quite  sufficient  in  which  to  fatten 
pigs,  and  it  is  wasteful  to  begin  the 
special  fattening  process  earlier,  though 
the  stock  must  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, for  when  an  animal  has  once  been 
in  good  flesh  and  has  lost  weight  it 
costs  much  more  per  pound  of  increase 
to  bring  it  up  into  condition  again  than 
it  originally  did.        W.  R.  Gilbert. 

To  Prevent  a  Cow  from  Kicking 

For  a  cow  that  frequently  lifts  her 
foot  or  kicks  when  being  milked  the 
simple  device  shown  in  the  cut  will 
prove  beneficial.    Through  each  end  of 


ANTI-KICKING  APPLIANCE 

a  strong  stick,  a,  put  a  strap,  and  buckle 
this,  b.  to  her  leg  above  the  hock  joint 
and  near  the  ankle.  She  cannot  lift  her 
foot  except  to  kick  backward,  and  can- 
not disturb  the  milk  pail. — Farm  and 
Home. 

<$> 

Hogs  in  Rye 

I  want  to  thank  the  man  who  wrote 
about  letting  his  hogs  run  in  a  field  of 
rye  and  young  clover.  I  tried  his  plan 
the  past  summer,  and  found  it  all  right. 

Though  I  did  not  have  any  clover, 
there  was  a  plenty  of  blueg^rass  and 
other  stuff  on  the  creek  flats  which  they 
ate.  After  the  rye  and  cheat  got  ripe 
they  ate  the  heads  off,  and  did  well. 

H.  F.  Briggs. 

<»> 

Philosophy  of  Sundry  Dairy  Points 

The  ordinary  dairyman  is  seldom  a 
breeder  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  present  amount  of  milk  or  butter 
constitutes  the  sole  basis  from  which  he 
may  calculate  his  profit  a_nd  loss.  When 
such  a  man  buys  a  cow,  he  wishes  to 
know  her  capacity  as  a  milk-producer 
and  a  butter-maker;  he  buys  her  upon 
the  consideration  of  what  the  cow  can 
perform  in  these  lines.  The  price  which 
he  receives  for  milk  usually  makes  it 
more  profitable  to  dispose  of  all  young 
calves,  and  to  keep  his  herd  full  by  pur- 
chasing grown  cows.  Consequently, 
such  a  dairyman  would  be  expected  to 
take  little  interest  in  specifically -breed- 
ing points.  But  the  record  of  the  cow 
to  be  purchased  is  not  always  available, 
and  sometimes  the  guaranty  of  her 
former  owner  may  not  safely  be  given 
credence.  Under  such  circumstances 
most  practical  dairymen  have  evolved 
an  ideal  system  of  requirements,  and 
though  confessing  not  to  be  breeders, 
they  measure  up  their  purchases  to 
some  ideal  standard  in  a  more  or  less 
scientific  style. 

It  is  often  remarkable  to  perceive 
the  extent  .to  which  some  so-called  "Old 
Timer"  ■  has  systematized  his  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  such  matters. 
Possibly  in  open  defiance  to  orthodox 
scientific  breeders,  and  ignorant  of  their 
work,  he  has  made  the  same  discoveries 
of  truth  and  has  walked  side  by  side  ■ 
with  them  in  research,  each,  very  prob- 
ably, with  no  proper  estimation  for  the  | 
labors  of  the  other. 

Modern  agricultural  science  is  noth- 
ing but  a  systematic  classification  of  the 
truths  and  principles  discovered  in  the 
practical  laboratory  of  the  farm  and  in 
the  scientific  laboratory  of  the  profes- 
sional agricultural  scientist.  What  the  ■ 
"Old  Timer"  has  done  for  modern  agri- 
cultural science  is  too  often  ignored 
in  our  overeagerness  to  praise  the 
achievements  of  the  modern  scientist. 
It  may  be  that,  after  all,  the  modern 
man  has  sometimes  merely  stated  the 
broad  principle  that  the  so-called  "hay- 
seed" has  been  .slowly  coaxing  from  his 
soil  and  from  his  herd  by  long  years 
of  patient  "clod-hopping." 

The  writer  has  known  a  few  of  the 
typical  old-style  judges  of  dairy  cows: 
in  many  cases  some  modern  breeder 
can  give  no  more  orthodox^  reason  for 
some  apparently  sporadic  idea  of  his 
than  that  "Old  Man  So-and-So"  said 
that  it  always  worked,  and  that  his  ex- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


perience  has  actually  made  good.  These 
crude  empirical  findings  are  not  so 
commonly  met  with  as  formerly,  be- 
cause modern  science  has  tested  their 
truth  and  has  published  the  fundamen- 
tal principal  in  the  guise  of  technical 
language. 

The  wedge  shape  and  nervous  temper- 
ament of  the  dairy  cow  are  not  very 
new  ideas;  the  "fine-boned"  requirement 
has  not  sprung  full  grown  from  any 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  relation  that  exists  between 
nervous  organization,  digestive  capaci- 
ty, and  general  anatomical  structure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  milk-production 
on  the  other,  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing study,  and  more  or  less  is  constant- 
ly being  written  on  this  subject. 

But  long  before  there  existed  such  a 
thing  as  a  scale  of  points,  dairymen 
threw  calves  on  their  backs  and  care- 
fully sought  for  the  "milk-wells,"  navel, 
and  shape  of  the  incipient  udder.  Why? 
Because  cows  of  a  certain  development 
in  these  details  proved  profitable.  The 
examiners  did  not  know  the  principle, 
always,  but  they  got  results;  and  re- 
sults are  what  measure  profit  and  loss. 
The  bull  calf  was  examined  for  rudi- 
mentary teats,  and  if  he  had  none,  he 
was  often  castrated  because  of  that  de- 
fect alone. 

Now,  we  base  our  opinion  of  "milk- 


rear,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  in  a  de- 
sign of  rather  peculiar  outline,  the  hair 
on  each  quarter  grows  in  an  opposite 
direction — usually  inclined  upward.  The 
well-developed  lower  part  of  an  escutch- 
eon was  believed  to  indicate  a  large  flow 
of  milk;  the  upward  elongation  on  each 
side  extending  toward  the  base  of  the 
tail  was  considered  as  some  evidence  of 
persistence  in  the  length  of  the  lacta- 
tion period.  With  some,  the  importance 
of  the  escutcheon  was  magnified  to  the 
extent  of  a  fad.  How  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  escutcheon  could  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  milk-production  was  formerly 
not  known,;  the  coincidence  of  extra- 
ordinary development  in  these  points 
was  a  strictly  empirical  discovery,  and 
waited  for  exact  science  to  explain  the 
real  relation. 

The  interpretation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  udder  and  the  surface  skin 
in  the  region  of  the  escutcheon  are  both 
supplied  by  the  same  arterial  system. 
Then,  if  the  escutcheon  is  large,  it 
would  indicate  an  abundant  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  skin  under  the  design; 
but  the  udder  being  supplied  by  the 
same  arteries  would  be  amply  supplied 
by  the  same  channels  of  circulation. 
The  explanation  of  the  peculiar  revers- 
ing of  the  hair  of  the  escutcheon  is  still 
subject  to  some  speculation;  a  few  have 
affirmed  it  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
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wells"  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  known 
to  be  the  openings  through  which  the 
veins  return  the  blood  from  the  udder 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  on  its  return 
to  the  heart.  In  case  these  "milk-wells" 
are  large  in  a  heifer  calf,  they  seem  to 
imply  the  future  development  of  large 
veins  leading  from  the  udder,  and  con- 
sequently ample  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  udder,  which  results  in  abundant  se- 
cretion of  milk  under  ordinary  favora- 
ble circumstances.  To-day,  we  say  a 
prominent  navel  pre-supposes  a  well-de- 
veloped fetal  cord,  with  ample  nourish- 
ment before  birth.  This  being  true,  a 
large  navel  may  be  regarded  as  a  favor- 
able index  to-  inherited  constitutional 
vigor;  contingent  environment  being  fa- 
vorable, the  cow  of  greater  bodily  vigor 
will  excel  in  milk-production.  A  well- 
formed  incipient  udder  in  a  heifer  calf 
is  some  evidence  of  symmetry  when  de- 
veloped. Scantiness  in  fore  or  in  rear 
udder  indicates  an  inferior  glandular 
development,  and  consequently  less  ca- 
pacity for  milk  secretion.  Rudimentary 
teats  in  a  bull  are  now  regarded  as  of 
some  importance;  because,  being  more 
prominent  in  dairy  breeds  than  in  beef 
breeds,  these  rudiments  are  considered 
as  evidence  of  dairy  tendencies,  and  of 
udder  development  in  the  prospective 
female  progeny.  The  better  milking 
families  within  any  dairy  breed  usually 
carry  a  better  development  of  thesg  rud- 
iments in  bulls  of  the  line,  than  are  car- 
ried by  bulls  of  families  less  remarkable 
for  milk-production. 
_  Old  judges  grasped  a  cow's  tail  at  the 
tip  of  the  bone  and  measured  it  toward 
the  tip  of  the  hock  joint.  If  the  tail 
failed  to  reach  the  hock  by  a  decided 
difference  the  cow  was  regarded  the  less 
in  consequence  of  the  fact.  Modern 
breeders  specify  that  the  tail  of  the 
dairy  cow  should  be  "long  and  slim." 

Possibly  no  point  has  been  studied  in 
the  past  with  greater  care  than  was  the 
escutcheon.    Viewing  a  cow  from  the 


large  arteries  near  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  The  escutcheon  is  still  considered 
of  real  significance,  but  modern  judges, 
having  developed  such  a  comprehensive 
system  of  other  authoritative  points, 
never  allow  it  to  usurp  an  importance 
equal  to  what  it  formerlj'  maintained. 

It  is  interesting  to  obser\'e  among 
breeders  the  extent  to  which  some  one 
of  these  subsidiary  features  may  be  al- 
lowed to  monopolize  the  owner's  atten- 
tion. One  breeder  will  measure  a  cow's 
tail  to  the  hock  with  great  satisfaction, 
but  pay  little  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  rear  teats  nearly  touch  each  other. 
Another  enthusiast  may  never  think  of 
the  length  of  the  cow's  tail,  but  describe 
with  great  interest  the  outline  of  her 
ample  and  symmetrical  escutcheon.  A 
third  breeder  may  condemn  both  tail 
and  escutcheon,  and  produce  a  better 
herd  than  either  of  the  other  breeders, 
averring  at  the  same  time  that  neither 
of  their  great  points  has  ever  influenced 
him  in  the  least. 

The  foregoing  anatomical  points  are 
characteristic  of  dairy  cows,  and  are 
worth  a  greater  or  less  consideration  by 
the  breeder,  but  no  detail  should  be  al- 
lowed to  usurp  undue  importance.  Older 
judges,  through  ignorance  of  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  points,  may 
have  learned  to  rely  upon  a  few  rules  to 
the  exclusion  of  many  better  ones. 
These  sage  husbandmen  are  entitled  to 
regard  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, but  the  man  who  wishes  to 
attain  success  in  modern  live-stock 
breeding  must  not  be  a  fogy  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  breeding  of  live 
stock  should  be  past  the  stage  of  sor- 
cery, though  the  evolution  of  some  of  its 
principles  seems  to  have  been  shrouded 
in  practise  near  akin  to  the  antiquated 
art. 


THE  "DISC"  SYSTEM  OF 

CREAM  SEPARATION 


Judging  outward  appearances  alone,  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  one  cream  separator  is  as  good  as  another.  However,  as  the  outside 
of  the  machine  does  not  do  the  separating,  we  must  look  deeper  for  the  real 
merits  of  the  separator.  Upon  the  construction  of  the  gearing  depends 
durability  and  operating  ease  which,  of  course,  should  be  carefully  examined, 
but  the  really  important  feature  is  the  construction  of  the  bowl.  This  is  what 
does  the  work,  be  it  good  or  bad.    Exhaustive  tests  have  proven  that  the  best 

results  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  separator  bowl 
contains  a  series  of  conical  shaped,  imperforated 
discs,  dividing  the  milk  into  strata  or  thin  layers. 
Bowls  which  do  not  contain  discs  of  this  particular 
kind  do  fairly  good  work  with  warm  milk  and  by 
running  a  thin  cream,  but  where  a  heavy  cream  is 
desired  or  cold  or  thick  milk  is  to  be  separated,  as 
frequently  happens  in  farm  use,  these  separators  lose 
a  big  percentage  of  the  butter  fat  and  consequently 
the  profits.  The  original  "disc"  system  as  today 
used  exclusively  in  building  the  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators,  is  just  as  important  to  the  separator  as 
the  guards  are  to  the  sickle  bar  of  a  mowing 
machine.  The  DE  LAVAL  "disc"  system  assisted 
by  the  "split-wing"  device,  both  of  which  are 
patented  and  ufeed  only  by  the  DE  LAVAL  Com- 
pany, has  in  thousands  of  tests  proven  far  superior 
to  any  other  style  of  bowl  construction.  Other  manufacturers  have  tried 
to  imitate  the  DE  LAVAL  bowl,  but  have  never  anywhere  near  equalled 
its  efficiency.  That  is  why  over  98%  of  the  world's  creameries  today  use 
nothing  but  DE  LAVAL  machines.  Creamerymen  know  that  the  DE 
LAVAL  bowl  is  the  only  one  which  will  secure  all  the  milk  profits.  This 
fact  should  mean  much  to  every  dairy  farmer  who  intends  buying  a  separator. 
A  De  Laval  catalogue  which  explains  separator  bowl  construction  in  detail  is 
sent  free  on  request.    Write  today. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CoRTLANDT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


109-113  YOUVILLE  SQUARE 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


psVajiJdbieBU^  FREE 


Hijliest  Quality 


Low  Price  — One  Small  Praflt 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  Free 

Write  me  a  letter  or  a  post-card  and  you  will  get  the  Book  by 
return  mail  absolutely  free. 

Greatest  Buggy  Book  Ever  FHibllshed 

ContaiDS  Valuable  Intormation  of  Greatest  Impor- 
tance lor  those  vpho  have  use  lor  a  Vehicle. 

OVER  tBO.OOO  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BUGGY  BOOKS  SENT 
TO  VEHICLE  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  wonderful  Bugpry  Book  explains  all  the  factory  secrets 
of  how  the  famnvj!  split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made  from  the 
Hickory  Log  and  raw  material  into  the  most  beautiful  Buggies 
of  quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices,  direct 
from  our  factory  to  your  home  at  only  one  small  profit,  on 

Thirty  Days'  free  trial,  backed  by  my  legal,  binding  two-year 

guarantee. 

Don't  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until 
you  write  me  for  my  wonderful  Buggy  Book.  Write 
me  today.    A  postal  will  bring  the  Book  free. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President ' 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  23,  Cincinnati,  0. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 


When  you  buy  our  High  Carbon  Coiled  Spring  Fence  you  buy  strength, 
service  and  durability  combined.  Twenty  years  of  experience — bard  knocks, 
has  taugrht  us  that  the  best  fence  is  made  from  heavily  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  Steel  Wire 

CLOSELY  WOVEN  FROM 

TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

Our  Fence  is  so  closely  woven  that  small  pigs  cannot  '"wiggle"  througrh  it. 
So  strong:  the  vicious  bull  cannot  "'faze"  it.  "We  have  no  agents.  We  do 
not  sell  to  dealers  but  sell  direct  to  the  user 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Colled  Wire  provides  for  contraction  and  expansion  and  prevents  sagging 
between  posts.  Every  pound  of  wire  in  our  fence  is  made  in  our  own  wire 
mill  from  the  best  high  carbon  steel.   We  give 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRtAL 

That  our  customers  may  be  sure  they  are  satisfied.  We  make  a  full  line  of 
FARM  AND  POULTRY  FENCE.  Our  Wholesale  Prices  will  save  you 
money.    Write  today  for  our  iO  page  free  Catalog. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY, 
Dox  18  Winchosteff  Indianam 


C«mnla  Cant  Traa  Brown  Fences  are  made  of  the  liighest  grade 
oaill|]l6  Ocni  riee  of  spring  Steel  Wire.    Both  strand  and  stay 


wires  No.  9  gauge,  thickly  g-alvanized.  Test  our  sample  for  strength. 
File  the  galTanizing  and  see  how  thick  the  coating.  Any  trial  will  prove 
it  strong,  solid,  substantial  and  durable.  Requires  less  posts  than 
most  fences  and  is  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  two  of  light  weight 
fences.  Ask  for  free  sample  and  cataloe  of  133  styles.  JFreiKnt  I'aia 
on  40Kods  or  more.  THE  BKOWN  FENCE  &  WiRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


OUTH  TO  HEUVES 

Guara&teed 


NEWTON'S  Heave  AND  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINART  SPECIFIC. 

 ^  14year8sale.  One  to  two  cans 

rTTsp  will  cure  Heaves.  SI .00  per 
■^"^can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheMeirtoDRciiiedjrCo.iToledo.O. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

^1  Onn  upwards  can  be  made  taking  onr  ■Veterinary 

19  I  ^UU  Course  at  home  daring  spare  time;  taught  inaimpleit 
English  jDiploma  granted;poeition6  obtained  SQCceGefuI  eto- 
dentB:co6t  in  reach  of  all  :sfltief  action  guaranteed ;  pan  ii-Dlari 
free.  ONTARIO  VETERINARY  CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL.  Dept.1  7»  London, Canada. 
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'  hatches  a> 


IS  the  Incubator 

that  Hatches  Most  Chicks 


ed  by  more  poultry  raisers  and. 
hieher  average  number  o£  chicks 
to  the  hatch  than  any  incubator  in  existence. 
Hatches  better  axiA  cheaper  than  keris,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Runs  itself  and  pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch  —  or  we  take  It  back  i 
at  our  expense. 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  selling  the  Sure  Hatch  this  way,  and  it 
"makes  good"  every  time. 

You  can  set  it  any  place  indoors  at  any  time  and  have  good  hatches,  even  M  you  never 
saw  an  incubator  before. 

Guaranteed  for  five  years  and  made  to  last  a  lifetime.   Just  the  thing  for  winter  hatching. 

Send  today  for  our  new  FREE  100-page  book,  and  learn  more  about  the  Sure  Hatch  and 
its  low  prices,  freight  prepaid.   No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

Address  plainly. 

Sara  Hatch  Incahator  Co. ,  Box  66  Fremont,  Neb. ;  or  Dept.  66  tndianapoUa.tni. 


Buys  a  240  Eg^ 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  S11.75.   120  Egg-Size  Oni|  $9.00. 
60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Broodera  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

Tou  L-annot  fiud  a  better  at  any  price.  "Wliy  pay- 
more  then!  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
tbese  are  not  "cheap"  machines,  but  ofthe  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  "Poultry  for  Proflc"    It's  Frea. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box    31.  Freeport,  Ills. 


Racine 

Incubator 

The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  pculir-rmea  and  women. 

Oar  free  Incubator 
Book  tells  about  them 
— tells  how  to  make 
poultry  pay.  25  years 
esperience.  Don't  buy 
until  you  read  it.  Ware- 
houses: Buflalo,  Kansas 
City, St.  Paul.  Address 

RacineHatcherCo.,  Boi  96  , Raci  ne, Wii 


40  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ton  do  not  pay  for  a 
Great  Western  Incubator 
nnlesB  satisfied.  Best  hot 
water  Incubator  made.  Eas- 
iest to  operate  and  sells  at 
the  lowest  price.  Shipped 
anywhere  on  40  days  free 
trial,  write  for  Free  catalog. 
Great  Western  I  ncubator  Co. 
942  Liberty,  KaasasCity. Mo. 


,Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 
CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  tahe  one  penny  for  b  postal, 
and  a  minate  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  ISOT  Chatham 
Incnbators  and  Brooders.   No  matter 
what  kind  of  a  machine  you  hare  in 
mind  — no  matter  where  yon  intend 
baying,  or  when — TODAY  yon  should 
send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 
My  book  will  poet  yon  on  the  best  way 
1  make  money  out  of  poultry— and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
in  the  poultry  business  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 
Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

&IaI.  freight  prepaid,  and  are  ffuaranteed  5 
years..  Chatham  Incubators  are  the  best  possit'le  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  th« 
lAig^st  percentage  of  strong,  healthy  chickens. 

If  yoa  are  most  ready  to  bny  a  machine  now,  put 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  yoa  can  get  mj  pricw 
and  catalog.   Then  decide. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade 
centers — where  Chatham  Incabators  and  Brooders 
are  kept  ih  Btock — insuring" prompt  delivery. 

I  invite  yon  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book.  I 
can  save  you  money  on 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

Galvanized  so  heavily  can't 
rust.  40  Carbon  Spring  Steel. 
So  agents.  30  days'  free  trial. 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  Cata- 
logue Xo.  57.  40  Styles  Lawn 
Fence,  Catalogue  C.  One  or 
both  free. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  14.  Marion,  Ind. 


MANDY  LEE 


Incubators 


anri  Rrnnriore  The  most  improved  type 
ana  DrOOaerS  of  -Chick"  machinery. 
Perfect  regulation;  not  affected  by  outside 
climatic  conditions.  Contact  beat  brooder 
furnishes  heat  in  the  natural  way,  broods 
chicks  like  the  old  hen.  Catalog  tells  the 
hows  and  whys.  Send  today. 
GEO.  H.  U;e  CO.,  Depl  65, Omaha,  Neb. 


H  Send  (or  free 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

J5 EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regtila ting. 
Hatch  CTery  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrgt-class  hatchera  made. 
6£0.  H.  STAHL,  Qiilncy,  JUL 


Automatic  BUCKEYE  Incubator 

All  iletal.  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatclier. 

NEEDS  NO  THERMOMETER. 

Adju.'^ted  by  us  and  ready  to  run  when  yon  get  it.  Guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  Good  credit  at  home  is  erood  with 
as.  Get  the  best  and  save  money.  CATALOGUE  FREE 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Box  26.  Sprlngfleld.O. 

nORE  EGGS 

LarEfcr,  more  fertile,  vig-orous  chicks,  hcav- 
ierfowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN'S       BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast. easy, fine;  neverclogs.  10f!a>-sfTee 
trial.   No  money  in  advance-    Cat'lij  free. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Boi       Mllford,  Mass* 


GFM  INCUBATORS 
dffi  AND  BROODERS 
Tisa*  tnted  uxl  prorta  •neccii:  tt. 
a««;  SuM  d  If  vet  to  70a  bt  wbolMatef  r:  ~i 

proAu.  Tt*  lUmatalA*  Chick  Tray' 
and  thtntry—^  fMtrirt  Qo  (rtkvr  hu— cxpUlstid  la 
c»a!ic.    Ix'ufrtt.   WriU  f«  it  todsy. 

Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  35,  Trotwood,  0. 


POULTRY  P»YS  jkkS 

Profit"  showing  35  best  paying  varlirties 
mailed  for  lo  cmtn. 

Uelavan  Poultry  Farm,  P.  E.  E.  Goetz, 
Manager,    Box     19,  Delavan.  Wis. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE  1 907 

telli  all  about  puro-br«d  poultry  find  (io*rrih?B  aorl 
illuitratM  AO  Tsrietiei.  10  beantlfol  natoral  color 
plates,  ilire*  rouonahle  prico*  for  stock  atui  ofCRs ;  how 
to  cure  diseaios.  kill  lice,  mnkc  monvy.  Thin  valuabls 
book  only  luct«.   B.  H.  OREIDER,  BHEEMB,  PA. 


MY  POULTRY  BOOK  FREE      o'r  ^l.'^m 


•-at  all  ailnifnts,  to  fatt^ 


Kon.l  anil  Kkj-'  ITixUi'  ifr.  i 

poultry  for  mark^-t.  KUKfc.  it  you  wilt  write  loaay.  AO- 
IreEis  R.  V.  COMBli.  Pre*.,  Im^l  Box  1  S7,  SedallB.  Mo. 


CETBMOER 


Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
I    can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
r   the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast- 
ers and  Capons,  and  become  su£cess/u/  in  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Fanning.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural ExpcrimentStations  the  world  over. 
Oopneir  -+4p»g«  Guide  to  Poultry  Profil  teUing  yoo 
h«w  to  became  &  succeasfol  poul-  ' 
tryman,— FTLZZ  if  yoa  oamo  thii 
paper  iE.d  send  id  dresses  of  twa 
ftcqtiainttnces  interested  la 
poultry  keepii^.  ~ 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR  I 
COMPANY 


Wiite  today  for  Tbe  Aatoblography 
ofa  Hea  and  the  Victor  Book — the 
whole  story  from  the  chick  in  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  hens  lay.  All 
about  Incnbators  for  expert  and 
beginner.   Knowledge  yoa  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing one.  'victor  maehinea  are 
^sctical  and  well  made,  economi- 
cal io  operation  and  always  pro- 
duce the  best  reeulu.  Don't 
vaste  your  time,  eggs  and  oU  in 
a  poor  machine.    Let  ns  tell  yoo 
how  tobegin  right.  OuriOyears 
experience  is  at  yoar  service  to 
these  books.   Let  Qs  tend  them 
■kto  you  and  see.    Write  as  for 
^them  todav,     Geo.  Ertel  Co, 
Escablished'lSS?.    Qqlncy.  HI- 


240-EGG  em 

INCUBATOR 


120  Egg  Incubator  $6.=0 
60  Egg  Incubator  S*  *" 

100  Cliick  Outdoor  Brooder  in."" 
100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  J4.00 
Why  pay  double  thsso  priea*  for 
macfilnes  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  for  I  roo  book 
giTingfull  particulars.  We  save  you  monev  and  guarantee  satis- 
fectioo.   Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  870.  Frooport,  HL 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 
'  Theonly  machines  that  rival  the  mothef 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turke>'S,"  10c.   60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
et  Second  Street  Oea  Molnee,  lewa. 

"Perfeet"  Ineubator 

60  Egg  Incubators  ...  $4.00 

120   "  "  -  -  6.45 

240   "  .  •  • 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  locubator  is  on 
trial.    That  s  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 
sold.    Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  BOO-page  hee  book- 
Tbf  Tolled  Karlorlr*  Cnmpany.  Drpl 


Banta  Hatches 

lotaof chicks  oasUy.  cheaply.  Oar 
flrnarantee  loads  on  vh  all  risks. 
Now  Tianta  tncubatfir  catalog;  free, 
Banta-Bpnder  Hifg.  Co..  Dent  78.  Ligonipr. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM   LEC  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens.         Cheapeat  and  Beat 

I:;  for  l.',c., »— 30c.,  50-OOc.,  10O-75C. 
FMNK  MYERS,  llfr.      Boi  SO     Ftetporl,  lU. 

MANOKIN^  WHITE  IlEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  brwl  12  yean*  froui  llw?  tieal  laylnic  Atratiu 
m  America,   stock  anil  eiiia  at  FAKMER."*'  PRICES. 


K.  B.  PfSEY, 


 eKirs   

liox  3£,  Priuccaa  Anne.  Md. 


Poultry  Raising 


The  Large  Flocks 

WHILE  a  small  flock  may  afford 
pleasure,  because  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  becomes  in- 
terested in  caring  for  the  fowls, 
large  flocks  demand  labor.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  food  for  each  hen  differs  but 
little  from  that  required  for  a  small  flock 
proportionately,  and  the  profits  are  es- 
timated by  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  food  and  the  receipts,  when  in 
fact  the  value  of  the  labor  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  food  in  many  cases, 
which  puts  a  different  aspect  upon  the 
enterprise.  When  the  owTier  performs 
the  labor  himself  he  receives  the  price 
of  that  labor  in  the  receipts,  but  that  does 
not  destroy  the  fact  that  the  labor  must 
be  paid  for,  as  the  owner  may  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to 
give  his  flocks  his  entire  attention.  Large 
flocks  demand  the  careful  attention  of 
their  owner,  even  the  assistants,  who  may 
be  inexperienced,  requiring  supervision. 
Where  hundreds  of  hens  are  kept  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  labor  is 
of  more  expense  than  the  food.  Keep 
the  hens  like  one  would  keep  cows.  Do 
not  try  to  do  ten  acres  of  hen  business 
on  one  acre  of  ground.  The  cost  for  la- 
bor with  a  flock  of  fowls  depends  upon 
the  number  of  hens.  The  larger  the 
flock,  the  lower  the  cost  for  labor,  but 
it  requires  just  as  much  time  to  perform 
some  duties  for  a  small  flock  as  it  does 
for  a  larger  one^  The  expense  in  the 
production  of  eggs  is  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  fowls  that  compose 
the  flock.  The  utilization  of  foods  that 
cannot  be  disposed  of  to  an  advantage 
in  any  otlier  way  cheapens  the  cost  of 
labor  to  a  g^eat  extent. 

<s> 

■Controlling  the  Quality 

Fish,  decaying  food  and  certain  green 
materials  have  been  known  to  injure  the 
flavor  of  poultrj'  and  eggs.  The  question 
comes  up  whether  it  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  improve  the  flavor  of  flesh 
of  fowls  by  the  use  of  selected  foods. 
There  is  room  for  experiment  in  that 
direction.  Fowls  that  are  allowed  no 
forage  may  be  the  best  layers,  which  is 
not  disputed,  but  they  produce  chicks 
that  differ  greatly,  compared  to  the  ones 
that  have  a  yard  to  themselves  and  are 
fed  on  the  choicest  of  foods.  It  is  known,. 
in  some  instances,  that  cows  which  are 
fed  differentlj'  give  milk  of  varied  char- 
acter, and  the  wild  birds  have  a  strong 
flavor,  especially  those  that  live  on  fish. 
Turkej'S  are  sometimes  fed  on  certain 
kinds  of  food  to  flavor  them,  as  it  is 
said,  but  more  because  it  is  tlie  custom. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature 
of  food  fed  to  fowls  has  something  to 
do  with  the  meat  of  the  same — that  the 
taste  is  greatly  modified  by  better-flavored 
food.  Fowls  should  never  be  allowed  to 
eat  unwholesome  food,  or  to  scratch  in 
the  manure  pile,  if  the  birds  are  to  be 
immediately  eaten.  It  is  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  pen  birds  and  feed  them  about 
a  week  before  killing  for  home  use  or 
market. 

Defects 

When  buying  pure-bred  fowls  for  im- 
provement one  need  not  mind  certain 
defects,  provided  the  birds  are  healthy 
and  vigorous,  as  all  defects  are  not  trans- 
mitted to  their  progeny.  When  the  comb 
js  torn  or  frosted,  or  the  bird  is  injured 
in  any  way  accidentally,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  quality  of  the  stock  for  breed- 
ing, unless,  of  course,  the  birds  are 
disabled  entirely.  An  injured  or  frosted 
comb  will  not  grow  again,  but  new  feath- 
ers will  appear  on  the  body  when  molt- 
ing takes  place.  Any  defect,  however, 
that  is  inherited,  or  appears  voluntarily, 
such  as  lopped  combs,  crooked  back, 
wrong  feathers  in  plumage,  etc.,  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  Minor 
defects  may  be  overlooked,  but  defects 
that  are  indications  of  the  impurity  of  the 
breed  should  not  be  allowed.  Feathers 
on  the  legs  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghorns,  or  other  breeds  that 
have  clean  legs,  are  an  abomination,  and 
a  rose  comb  on  single-comb  breed,  or 
vice  versa,  shows  that  the  breeder  has 
not  been  very  careful. 

The  Demand  for  Poultry 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  thaf  never 
before  has  such  a  demand  existed  for 
poultry  and  eggs  as  during  the  \car  of 
1906,  and  it  looks  as  though  poultrymen 
and  fanners  were  not  able  to  do  their 
duty  in  supplying  the  demand.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  there  is  an  overproduction  in 
the  poultry  lines.  Th*  natural  law,  which 
prevents  an  oversupply  except  at  tlie  ex- 


pense of  a  scarcity  in  another  direction, 
renders  it  imperative  that  the  extra  de- 
mand for  another  article  should  lessen 
the  demand  for  certain  others,  and  con- 
sequently the  purchasers  who  may  be 
added  to  those  preferring  poultry  are 
taken  from  those  who  were  formerly  pro- 
ducers of  some  article.  Good  poultry 
will  sell,  even  if  every  store  house  be 
piled  up  with  carcasses.  Buyers  not  onlv 
demand  a  suppl.v,  but  tliey  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  best.  If  poultrj^  is  to  be 
made  a  business,  therefore,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  small  sitting  of  eggs  from  a  good 
strain  of  birds  is  but  a  small  matter  as 
compared  to  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  increased  price  which  poultry 
of  good  quality  always  brings.  Buyers 
refuse  only  the  inferior  products.  Choice 
poultry  and  eggs  are  always  in  demand. 

Duration  of  Laying 

The  largest  number  of  eggs  a  hen  is 
capable  of  laying  does  not  depend  upon 
her  age  as  much  as  may  be  supposed. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  for 
obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  eggs, 
or  for  the  production  of  the  average 
quantity'  of  flesh,  fowls  should  never  be 
kept  be\ond  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  believed  that  during  the  first 
three  years  of  a  hen's  life  she  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  ever  afterward,  and  that 
from  the  end  of  her  third  j-ear  she  begins 
to  fall  off  as  a  layer,  chickens  from  aged 
hens  not  being  so  vigorous,  so  healthy  or 
otherwise  so  promising  as  are  those 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  younger  birds ; 
that  is  to  saj-,  from  those  one  or  two 
years  of  age,  though  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Much  depends  upon  the 
breed  and  the  conditions,  and  also  upon 
the  pullets,  as  the  pullets  from  the  small 
breeds  differ  largely  from  those  of  the 
large  Asiatic  and  American  breeds. 
<$> 

The  Cost  of  the  Eggs 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  suitable  eggs  for  incubators. 
One  advantage  of  the  incubators  is  that 
the  early  chicks  may  bring  as  much  as 
one  dollar  each  in  the  large  markets, 
and  another  point  is  that,  when  eggs  be- 
come cheap,  they  can  be  used  for  incu- 
bators. Just  as  soon  as  eggs  get  down 
to  twelve  cents  a  dozen  or  less,  as  some- 
times happens  in  the  spring  or  summer 
in  some  localities,  it  is  time  to  commence 
to  save  them  for  incubators,  or  for  hatch- 
ing under  hens.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  realized  froin  the  sales  of  very 
early  spring  chickens  and  those  hatched 
about  April  or  May  is  quite  large,  for 
which  reason  it  even  pays  to  use  ex- 
pensive eggs  in  order  to  get  early  broilers 
into  market. 

<s> 

Early  Maturity 

A  pullet  that  is  precocious,  and  begins 
to  lay  before  she  gets  out  of  chickenhood, 
will  probably  not  prove  as  profitable  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  as  those  that  get  more 
growth  before  commencing  to  lay.  Early 
maturitj-  of  pullets  is  considered  an  ad- 
vantage by  some,  but  when  pullets  begin 
to  lay  before  thej'  are  five  months  old, 
as  frequently  happens  with  Leghorns, 
the  eggs  are  small,  and  until  the  pullets 
are  a  year  old  tlie  size  of  the  eggs  will 
not  greatly  increase.  Early  laying  is  a 
severe  ta.x  on  a  fowl,  and  if  a  record  is 
kept  for  a  year  it  will  be  found  that  such 
pullets  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  in  twelve 
momhs  as  the  pullets  that  begin  to  lay. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  There  is  no" 
advantage  in  forcing  the  pullets  to  la^ 
when  very  young,  for  what  is  gained  t 
early  is  lost  later  in  the  year. 

The  Coal  Ashes 

Coal  ashes  should  be  plentiful  iu 
winter,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  pay  t: 
sift  them  as  a  matter  of  economy,  es- 
pecially when  coal  is  high.  Coal  ash::^ 
should  be  sifted  with  a  coarse  and  fin 
sieve  (two  siftings),  and  there  should 
be  added  to  every  bushel  of  the  finc"- 
ashes,  five  pounds  of  carbolate  of  lime, 
carefully  dusting  the  mixture  over  the 
floor,  the  walls,  on  the  roosts,  and  even 
in  the  nests.  It  requires  a  thorough 
cleaning  to  get  rid  of  lice,  but  if  the 
poultry  house  is  clear  of  lice  the  use  of 
coal  ashes  will  prevent  the  pests  from 
reappearing.  A  box  of  the  mixture 
sfiould  he  in  a  sunny  location,  where 
the  hens  can  have  opportunity  for  dust- 
ing therein  whenever  they  so  desire. 
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GREAT  things  are  predicted  for 
the  new  land  law  which  has 
been  enacted  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed agrarian  conditions  in 
Ireland.  It  seems  that  after  long  cen-. 
tiiries  of  unparalleled  suffering,  the  cry 
of  "the  land  for  the  people"  is  to  be 
answered.  The  burning  need  of  some 
sort  of  relief  is  shown  by  a  glance  at 
the  statistics. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  thirty-two 
thousand  square  miles,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  size  of  Indiana,  or  three 
fifths  of  Iowa.  Of  the  twenty  rnillion 
acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  about  fifteen 
million  acres  are  cultivable,  while  the 
remainder  is  waste  land.  Centuries  ago 
all  this  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  since  the  English  con- 
quest they  have  gradually  been  de- 
spoiled of  it,  usually  by  wholesale 
confiscation  that  was  nothing  short  of 
downright  robbery. 

The  substitution  of  feudalism  broyght 
about  a  most  terrible  state  of  affairs. 
Absentee  landlords  forced  their  poor 
tenants  to  make  all  improvements  and 
assessed  impoverishing  rents.  Every 
year  the  fifteen  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive land  in  Ireland,  tilled  by  five  or 
six  million  people,  had  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  fifty  million  dollars,  in  the  form  of 
rent  money,  to  their  EngHsh  conquer- 
ors, and  the  most  of  this  sum  was  sent 
out  of  the  country.  This  drain  upon 
the  Irish  people  has  been  so  great  that 
it  is  no  wonder  they  have  become  the 
poorest  race  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  they  have  not  perished  al- 
together. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  census  one 
third  of  the  entire  peasantry  of  Ireland 
occupied  land  which  was  absolutely  in- 
capable of  producing  enough  to  rear  a 
family  in  comfort,  or  even  in  decency. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  families  who  had  holdings  less 
than  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  and  four 
hundred-  and  fifteen  thousand  families 
whose  entire  property  valuation  was 
less  than  fifty  dollars.  Most  of  these 
poverty-stricken  unfortunates  were  pay- 
ing rent  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
interest  on  their  meager  belongings. 

Many  of  the  landlords  are  gamblers 
and  drunkards,  who  reside  anywhere 
save  on  their  estates.  Their  perpetual 
tributes  were  collected  by  rascallion  mid- 
dlemen who  were  intolerable  extortion- 
ers and  tyrants,  hesitating  at  nothing  to 
gain  more  money  for  their  unscrupulous 
masters.  They  assumed  an  authority 
superior  to  the  law,  many  of  them  even 
forcing  the  tenants  to  take  oflf  their  hats 
when  they  approached.  A  story  is  told 
which  illustrates  the  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  landlord  system:  A  no- 
bleman who  had  not  visited  his  estates 
in  Ireland  for  many  years  sent  word  to 
his  middleman  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  or- 
dered his  house  put  in  readiness  for  his 
reception.  The  middleman  answered 
that  the  building  had  been  destroyed 
years  before  in  order  to  realize  money 
from  the  sale  of  the  material  in  it.  as 
well  as  to  derive  revenue  from  utilizing 
the  soil  under  it. 

The  confiscation  of  land  in  Ireland 
has  continued  until  most  of  the  great  es- 
tates belonging  to  historic  families  have 
been  broken  up  and 
their  owners  driven 
from  the  country 
penniless.  Invaria- 
bly the  small  owners 
who  were  allowed  to 
remain  have  been 
reduced  to  straight- 
ened circumstances. 
In  the  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  Ireland 
there  are  many 
farmers  who  are  un- 
able to  support  their 
families  from  their  ' 
holdings,  and  are 
obliged  to  go  to 
England  every  year 
to  work  as  harvest 
hands.  In  some 
p  o  r  t  io  n  s  of  the 
country  the  land- 
lords have  parceled 
out  tracts  to  small 
holders  for  political 
purposes,  the  ten- 
ants being  forced  to 
vote  according  t  o 
their  masters' 
wishes. 

In  other  localities 
where  the  political 
situation  did  not  re- 
quire such  manipula- 
tion, wholesale 
clearances  of  the  re- 
maining population 
were  made.  Large 
districts  which 
formerly  supported 
thousands  of  inhabi- 
tants are  now  mere- 
ly used  for  grazing 
purposes,  yet  almost 
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adjoining  are  sterile  mountain  regions 
which  fairly  swarm  with  people  in  a 
state  of  want.  This  overcrowding  on 
the  bare  mountain  sides,  and  the  gen- 
eral oppression  of  the  population,  is  the 
cause  of  the  tide  of  emigration  which 
has  almost  depopulated  unfortunate 
Ireland. 

The  Irish  laborer  has  been  called  "a 
farmer  without  a  farm."  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  hired  men  are  called  cotters. 
They  rent  a  house  yearly  or  half-yearly 
from  a  landlord,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  work  for  the  latter  during  the 
harvest  period  at  the  current  rate  of 
wages.  The  cotter  on  his  part  bargains 
that  the  landlord  shall  provide  him  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes,  or  give 


him  ground  which  he  can  cultivate  him- 
self. Ordinarily  he  has  enough  room  to 
raise  some  pigs  and  cows.  The  cotter's 
house  is  generally  made  of  stone,  with 
a  chimney  at  one  end.  The  roof  is 
thatched,  and  soon  gets  in  poor  condi- 
tion because  the  tenant  begrudges  the 
straw  necessary  to  repair  it.  Constant 
friction  ensues  because  the  landlord 
cares  nothing  about  the  welfare  of  his 
tenant,  and  the  latter  is  loath  to  im- 
prove some  one  else's  property. 

The  farm  hand  who  goes  to  work  for 
a  landlord  without  any  housing  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  made  by  the  cot- 
ter, fares  even  worse.  He  is  generally 
hired  by  the  half-year,  and  if  he  leaves 
his  employer  before  his  time  has  ex- 
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pired,  is  likely  to  be  prosecuted.  Mar- 
ried farm  hands  or  servants  are  forced 
to  live  in  wretched  hovels  and  are  given 
a  meager  allowance  of  poor  food.  Fre- 
quently a  man  and  wife  and  seven  or 
eight  children  will  have  only  a  sleeping 
space  of  a  few  square  yards.  Their  quar- 
ters are  without  light  or  fire.  People 
are  certain  to  suffer  who  have  to  depend 
upon  dried  cow  dung  for  fuel  in  the 
dead  of  winter. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of* Ireland  look  with  favor  upon 
the  laws  and  customs  of  America.  They 
do  not  like  anything  that  is  English. 
They  are  likely  to  resent  any  attempt 
to  relieve  their  suffering,  on  account  of 
the  way  it  is  done.  As  an  instance  of 
this  there  might  be  cited  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  directors  of  the  board  for 
assisting  the  poor.  The  destitute  in 
Ireland  look  upon  the  relief  work  of- 
fered by  the  government  as  something 
of  a  disgrace  but  will  accept  alms  or 
private  charity  without  shame.  They 
regard  alms-giving  as  needful  and 
natural,  but  give  the  government  no 
credit  for  appropriations  to  provide 
work  for  them.  If  the  assistance  were 
giv£n  as  an  outright  donation  it  would 
doubtless  be  accepted,  but  when  they 
have  to  work  for  it  they  seem  to  suspect 
that  their  masters  are  not  acting  in 
good  faith,  but  are  trying  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  them. 

The  rural  police  of  Ireland  are  in 
most  respects  a  military  force.  They 
are  equipped  with  rifles,  bayonets, 
swords  and  pistols.  The  members  of 
this  force  are  quartered  in  barracks  lo- 
cated in  each  village.  Every  night  a 
patrol  of  two  guardsmen  leave  their 
quarters  and  traverse  a  highway  until 
they  meet  the  guard  from  a  station  lo- 
cated in  that  direction.  After  the  meet- 
ing each  patrol  then  returns  to  its  own 
barracks.  The  people  are  heavily  taxed 
to  maintain  this  system,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  unwarranted  ex- 
travagance, because  there  is  not  enough 
crime  or  disturbance  to  require  such  a 
powerful  armed  force  throughout  the 
country. 

Although  dark  shadows  of  poverty 
and  distress  have  hung  over  hapless 
Ireland  for  hundreds  of  years,  no 
amount  of  sorrow  seems  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  joviality  and  light-hearted- 
ness  that  are  the  natural  traits  of  the 
sons  of  Erin.  No  occasion  can  be  so 
gloomy  that  Irish  wit  will  not  extract 
a  spark  of  humor  from  the  situation. 
One  day  when  two  Irishmen  walking 
along  a  country  road  inquired  how  far 
it  was  to  a  certain  place,  they  were  told 
that  the  distance  was  twelve  miles.  The 
pedestrians  were  already  foot-sore  and 
weary  from  their  long  journey,  and  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  in  disconsolate 
spirits.  Finally  one  of  them,  'to  cheer 
his  comrade,  said,  "Sure,  Mike,  that's 
not  so  bad;  twelve  miles  is  only  six 
apiece,  so  let's  be  going." 

A  raw  recruit  in  the  army  was  given 
an    unbroken   pony   to    ride.    After  a 
lively    siege    of    bucking,    one    of  the 
horse's  legs  became   entangled   in  the 
stirrup,  causing  Pat  to  remark,  "Faith, 
if  you  are  thinking  of  getting  up  here, 
'tis  time  for.  me  to  be  getting  down." 
A  story  is  told  of  a  prominent  clergy- 
man in  Ireland  who 
was  ashamed  of  his 
brogue.  Learning 
that  he  was  a  little 
touchy  on  the  sub- 
ject, members  of  his 
congregation  were 
inclined  to  tease  him 
about  it.     One  day, 
while    speaking    t  o 
one    of   the  leading 
parishioners,  the  par- 
son   complained  oi 
the   injustice  done 
him,    and    asked  if 
honestly    there  was 
a    single    trace    o  f 
brogue  to  be  noticed 
in    his  speech. 
"Well."    the  friend 
replied,   "if  you  are 
determined  to  make 
a    denial    that  you 
have    a    brogue,  I 
should    advise  you 
to  do  so  in  writing." 

A  peculiar  inter- 
pretation of  respon- 
sibility before  the 
law  was  brought  out 
in  the  trial  of  a  man 
who  had  thrown  a 
stone  through  a 
plate-glass  window. 
The  object  of  the 
attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant was  not  to 
deny  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  client, 
but  to  prove  that 
the  man  with  whom 
he  was  fighting  at 
[concluded  on 
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SEPARATOR  FREE 

FOR  A  TWO  MONTHS'  TRIAL        I    I  I  k  ■■ 


WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 


SEPARATOR;  2°"^"  u 

sixtj'  daj-s,  and  tf  you  are 
not  sure  you  have  received 
The  best  separator  in  the 


itr^i  u  tJ^  111. 

SI9.75 

Dundee  Crt 


m 

^k\_W  JL-JJ^  worid.  the  trial  vron't  cost  you 
1^^^^  one  cent.    Write  for  our  new 

CTc-a,in  Separator  Cataiosue  and 
learn  oi  THIS  GREAT  OFFER. 

buj^s  our  wonder- 
ful   IW  model 

  Cream  Separator,  the 

equal  ot  any  machine  sold  by 
anvone  else  up  to  S40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higlier  in 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee, is  guaranteed  the 
'  best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  cajiacity. 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
colder  milk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
/^chine  in  the  market.    \S'e  guar- 
antee it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
  for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive it,  and  will  always  fiimish  you  any  needed  repair 
er  part  ii  tlie  years  ts  caoe.  proTEipily   aod  n  a  few  izj's  □stice. 

PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you 
have  more  than  one  cow.  write  us  a  letter  or  a 
postal  and  say.  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  offers,"  and  our  great  1907 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  free  and  postt^d.  We  have  two  big  cream  sep- 
arator factories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two 
months'  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you 
save)  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  eischanse  them  for  your  choice  of 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
oiu"  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

WE'LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Bog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  skin  with  the 
hflir  on,soft,light,  odorless  and  moth- 
proof for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  eloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered- 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  oar  catalt^. 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
^'Crosby  pays  ti»e  freight"  offer,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Isararal 
BlackGalloway  fnr  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur'lined  coats.  We  do  tatidermy  and 
head  monnting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skinSj 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CaOSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COBIPANY, 
il6  MiU  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Grange 


ARRAS 

Cream 
Separator 


Simplest  and  cheapest  sepa- 
rator made.  N'o  intricate  parts 
—takes  up  little  space.  Does 
not  mis  the  miik  with  water. 
There  s  no  submersion,  no  pan 
lifting,  no  dilution.  The  Arms 
Separator  is  endorsed  by 
dairy  journals  and  farmers'  institutes.  Sells  for 
just  about  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  ordinary,  high 
priced,  intricate  separator.  Write  lo-day  for  a  copy 
of  our  catalog,  which  explains  fully  the  merits  of 
this  great  separator  and  details  of  onr  special  offer. 

ARRAS  CREAS  SEPARATOR  CO.,  o4  Sain  St.,  Blaffton.  Ohio 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWB 
TSEES 


Wlth»rOIJ)I5G  SiWnCHiCHnrE.  9rOBD91>;OyE!UK!n 
10  boars.  &«nd  for  FREE  Ulta.  cstAlogne  sLowfng  Utest  ttDT)rDT^ 
Dent*  «nd  teetlmosl&ls  from  tlionsaDdJ.  First  order  Beccr«&f  encr 

PoIdlnzSawInz  Mach.  Co..  15«  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chlcaeo,  lit 


AMERICAN^ 

INCUBATOR 

CDC/^iAi  (240  Egg  siz»  911.O0 
PRICES  1'20  Ess  six*  9  7.50 
fRlct»  (  60  Egg  sizo  9  S.OO 

Brooders  too  low  to  price  here.  Iron 
bound.  Personal  truarantee  of  thtir  snpertorlty.  All 
about  the  b^^st  Incubators.  Brooders,  Poultry  and 
Poultry  buppiie?.  with  prices,  in  our  free  booi:. 
American  Incubator  Co.,  Box  117,  Freoport,  Ullnola, 


Ornamental  Fence  "^^TH-iSi 

lawns,  f-hurrhf^  an*!  cemetf-rie-'  — also  h^avy  steel 
picket  ft-nce — wjUI  direct  lo  consumer.  CataloL-ne  Free. 
IVARO  FENCE  CO.,  Box  28        MARION.  IND. 

Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Oar  bl|^  PoDlirj  I>ook  uUahowtomakeit.  How' 
U>tjr*.e.l.ff*.'l  &n'l  market  fur  host  resaltfl.  100 
iUustratirfrm.     Dascnbes  Urvost  pure  bred 
p..iiJtrr  farm  in  the  world.   Telia  bow  lo  »thri 
»mall  and  icrow  hli;.  All  about  our  30  leadiot 
varieties.  Quotet  lf>wc»t  price*  on  fowls,  cjeitb, 
cribators  and  brooders.    Hailed  for  4  cts. 

F.  rOlf*  Box  10  .Des  llloioe8«Iowa 

25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 

ThlnS  of  it!  Our"81lTerJa 
bllee!"  Whv  take  chances' 
Buy  a  Reliable  and  be  sore 
Bcriatiful  Silver  Jabllee  Cata- 
I'liffree.  Write  today.  ReliableB  . 
Inaubator  ft  Brooder  Co.,  Bos  0-4iania«7,  lU. 


i  Globe  Incubators 


^^^^^Wj  batcb  eeifs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
L  I         llluntrated  CatalOK  of  Incubators, 

*^       Brooders  and  Poultry  SuiiplleH  free, 

O.  0>  ahoemaker  A,  Co.,  «»»  -si.  fre^mrt,  lu. 


A  Talk  TsHtli  My  Readers 

THERE  are  things  I  wish  to  saj-  to 
you,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  is  a  fitting  time.  A  strong 
kinship  exists  between  readers 
and  a  writer,  a  feehng  of  identity  of  in- 
terests, a  desire  to  find  that  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  good  to  each.  Ours  is 
a  wondrous  family,  probably  never  sur- 
passed in  history,  over  four  hundred 
thousand  subscribers  representing  many 
occupations,  ever\-  degree  of  life.  If  the 
best  interests  of  one  of  this  family  are 
served,  the  best  interests  of  all  are  guard- 
ed, for  the  good  of  each  is  the  good  of 
all.  The  aim  has  been  to  discuss  policies 
in  this  light.  Only  those  who  keep  in 
mind  this  high  ideal  have  gained  access 
to  these  columns.  There  ^has  been  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  policy  of  intro- 
ducing no  one  to  the  famih',  no  matter 
what  his  or  her  position  might  be  in  tlie 
order  or  in  societ3',  who  was  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  American  life  pro- 
duces. 

Why  this  extreme  caution?  There 
probably  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  w-hen  m.ore  questions  of 
large  importance  were  pressing  for  solu- 
tion than  to-daj'.  The  most  adroit  cam- 
paigning, the  most  cunningly  devised 
arguments  are  used;  passions,  prejudices 
and  suspicions  are  appealed  to  to  win 
support.  Only  those  of  clear  heads  and 
pure  hearts,  who  have  won  the  esteem 
of  their  own  communities  for  sound  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  are  fitted  to  speak 
upon  matters  that  affect  the  destiny  of 
millions.  I  have  frequently  said  that  the 
problem  which  transcends  all  others  in 
importance  is  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion, that  the  skill  in  producing  far  ex- 
celled the  art  of  distributing  to  each  a 
fair  share  of  the  results  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital. Unrest  permeates  every  fiber  of 
society.  Somewhere  the  trudi  is  to  be 
found.  ,. 

"There  is  the  unanimity  of  belief  of  the 
ignorant,  the  disagreement  of  the  inquir- 
ing, and  the  unanimity  of  tlie  wise"  as 
to  the  best  method  of  securing  this  equi- 
table distribution.  For  the  right  discussion 
of  these  problems  there  is  need  of  diyest- 
ing  oneself  of  prejudice,  suspicion,  ^cred 
regard  to  dead  relics,  and  approaching 
the  questions  with  open  minds  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  find  wherein  truth  lies. 
Experts  upon  diflterent  questions  have 
been  secured  as  writers,  but  before  ac- 
cepting their  propositions  as  final,  or  dis- 
missing them  as  untenable,  let  each  reader 
examine  carefully  into  the  premises  of 
each  proposition  and  decide  on  the  merits, 
not  through  preconceived  notions  or 
reverence  for  a  name. 

<«> 

Death  of  J.  B.  Ager 

Patrons  were  shocked  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
loved  members  of  the  Order,  .Joseph  B. 
Ager,  for  many  j'ears  Master  of  Maryland 
State  Grange. '  He  and  his  wife  gathered 
a  little  group  about  them  at  Denver,  on 
the  fifty-third  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage. 

Brother  Ager  has  been  in  declining 
health  for  a  number  of  j-ears,  but  his 
people  loved  him  so  well  that  they  con- 
tinued him  in  his  high  place,  and  helped 
him  bear  the  burdens  of  office.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Grange  is  extended  to  Sister  Ager.in  her 
great  bereavement. 

Parcels  Post  and  Good  Eoads 

Good  roads  and  parcels  post  are  in- 
separable. Before  the  latter  can  be  of 
great  benefit,  roads  must  be  so  that  teams 
can  pass  over  them  throughout  the  year 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Yesterday  our 
mail  carrier  with  a  light  load  had  to 
walk  most  of  the  distance.  His  pay  does 
not  enable  him  to  drive  two  horses.  Good 
roads  are  an  essential  to  parcels  post. 
Work  for  the  good-roads  bill  proposed 
by  the  Grange. 

National  Master  Bachelder  says :  "Con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  inaug- 
urating a  policy  of  national  improvement 
of  our  highways  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  I  recommend  that  the  Grange,  in 
addition  to  reaffirming  its  position  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  conduct  a  special 
campaign  to  secure  the  prompt  passage 
of  a  satisfactory  bill.  And,  furthermore, 
as  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost 
through  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act, 
I  also  recommend  that  a  new  Grange  bill 
be  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress, 
increasing  the  total  appropriation  called 
for  to  fifty  million  dollars,  to  be  divided 
into  five  annual  appropriations  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  each,  to  be  expended  in  co- 
operation with  states  for  the  improvement 
of  main  highways." 


The  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  roads 
and  parcels  post  is  in  the  air.  Cr^stalhze 
it  into  action  in  your  o-wn  section.  Dont 
w-ait  for  others  to  act.  If  the  energy  used 
in  talking  were  concentrated  into  action, 
another  year  would  not  roll  around  un- 
til thousands  of  miles  of  hard  roads 
would  be  built._  We-have  aided  others  in 
improvement  of  waterways.  Let  us  show 
the  faith  by  our  works,  and  secure  a 
national  appropriation  for  good  roads ; 
and  then  see  that  it  is  expended  in  roads, 
not  in  fat  salaries. 

<5> 

ftuestions  in  Taxation 

In  considering  the  exemption  or  non- 
exemption  of  mortgages,  let  each  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  borrower  and 
of  lender,  and  determine  what  effect 
exemption  would  have  on  him  in  each 
capacit}';  also,  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  tax  duplicate  of  his  count>- ;  what 
per  cent  of  mortgages  are  returned  for 
taxation  and  what  are  the  methods  of 
escapement?  Would  it  be  necessary-  to 
lower  the  legal  rates  of  interest  if  mort- 
gages were  legally  exempt?  Should  in- 
terest on  m.ortgages  be  taxed? 

Distinguish  between  *  a  corporation 
bond,  a  municipal  bond  and  a  mortgage 
as  taxable  subjects.  Would  it  be  just  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  mortgage  from  the 
debtor's  property  and  tax  the  mortgagee? 
If  the  mortgage  is  taxed,  should  it  be 
Ifsted  in  the  unit  where  the  debt  is 
secured,  or  should  it  follow  the  mort- 
gagee ? 

Some  states  tax  a  mortgage  as  realty 
and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  value 
of  the  land.  Does  this  amount  to  prac- 
tical  exemption  ? 

The  Ohservatory 

The  article  on  juvenile  Granges  w'hich 
appeared  in  the  December  15th  issue 
should  be  credited  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Harris, 
mother  of  juveniles  in  Ohio. 

Strong  sentiment  was  expressed  at  the 
last  Ohio  State  Grange  against  people 
holding  office  in  the  state  Grange  jvho 
are  seldom  seen  at  their  subordinate 
lodges.  Service  and  abilitj^  to  serve  are 
certainlj'  worth3;'  of  reward. 

Those  most  anxious  to  get  the  spoils 
are  the  ones  always  crying  for  short 
terms  of  officials.  Ability  to  ser\-e,  to 
bring  good  to  the  Order,  should  be  the  cri- 
terion, not  division,  of  spoils.  People  who 
realize  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Grange,  and  desire  for  it  the  greatest 
good,  are  not  found  crj'ing  for  short 
terms  of  service. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  that  is  being 
agitated  in  many  states  let  each  divest 
himself  of  suspicion  so  far  as  possible 
and  seek  a  just  method  for  all.  "No 
system  has  ever  been  devised  but  that 
laid  a  far  heavier  burden  on  the  small 
property  owner,  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  pay .  and  to  the  protection  re- 
ceived, than  on  the  large. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  sincere 
desire  among  all  industries  to  co-operate 
in  devising  a  system  that  will  cause  less 
friction  and  less  injustice.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  meet  and  discuss  differences 
amicably  and  in  a  broad-minded  way 
than  to  carr>'  on  long  and  costly  battles 
in  the  various  state  legislatures.  Pre- 
vention of  ills  is  safer  than  reform. 

People  believe  what  they  think  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  believe.  The  accuracy  of 
their  beliefs  is  gaged  by  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence they  possess,  and  the  quality  of 
moral  fiber.  The  larger  their  fund  of  in- 
formation and  finer  the  moral  sentiment, 
the  more  accurate  the  judginents.  A 
thing  becomes  inynoral  when  it  becomes 
unprofitable. 

A  gulf  separates  a  great  soul  from  lesser 
ones,  and  their  crafts  can  never  touch  the 
shore.  Unable  to  make  it,  they  strike  out 
wildly.  They  may  scar  it,  but  they  can- 
not permanently  mar  it.  They  cannot 
lessen  its  grandeur  nor  deflect  a  ray  of 
light  that  falls  from  the  lighthouse  of 
Truth. 

Members  of  the  grange  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  monopoly  of  any  time  by 
office-seekers.  They  want  people  in  power 
who  can  render  them  service  and  look 
after  their  interests  in  a  business  and 
legislative  way,  men  whom  they  know 
and  trust.  Any  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  business  of  the  organization  to 
self-seekers  will  be  frowned  upon  at 
coming  state  granges.  The  matter  of  a 
second  term,  or  of  courtesy  to  an  indi- 


vidual, will  not  take  precedence  of  the 
interests  of  the  members.  The  Gf  ange  is 
the  great  protective  agency  of  the  farmers, 
and  it  must  be  officered  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  maintaining  those  interests. 
Let  the  office  seek  the  man.  Have  we 
forgotten  that  doctrine? 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  organizing 
Marcy  Grange,  ifi  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  the  39th  anni- 
versary of  the  Grange.  This  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  Grange  exhibit  at  the  state 
fair.  The  organization  was  worked  up 
by  J.  L.  Ropp,  who  was  elected  master, 
and  Chas.  Beery,  who  was  elected  secre- 
tary. It  is  composed  of  wealthy  and 
intelligent  farmers.  The  granges  in  Fair- 
field County  refuse  to  organize  on  the 
low-fee  basis,  and  select  the  maximum 
fee,  believing  the  best  interests  of  the 
Grange  are  thus  subserved.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  membership  and  the  quality 
of  work  done  is  a  guarantee  of  their 
wisdom. 


Reflections  on  Two  Big  Fines 

The  Grange  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  the  "square  deal"  in  business  affairs. 
This  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  all 
members  of  the  Grange  are  "square",  in 
their  own  dealings.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  Grange  frequently  and  consist- 
ently advocates  fairness  and  honesty,  em- 
phasizing at  ever%'  meeting  of  its  highest 
legislative  bodj-  the  importance  of  clean 
business  methods,  can  hardh'  fail  to  raise 
the  jpersonal  and  business  standards  of 
its  members.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  business  of  the  country  is  being  more 
honestly  managed  than  it  used  to  be. 
Dishonesty  and  lawlessness  are  becoming 
more  and  more  disreputable.  An  illus- 
tration is  at  hand : 

On  December  11th  Judge  Holt  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  fined  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
eight\'  thousand  dollars  and  the  Brooklj-n 
Cooperage  Company  seventy  thousand 
dollars  for  accepting  rebates  on  sugar 
shipments.  Both  of  the  companies,  through 
their  attome\^s,  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
indictrnents  charging  them  with  violating 
the  anti-rebate  law :  and  so  the  fines  were 
imposed  with  the  consent  of  the  criminals. 
Other  indictments  were  hanging  over 
the  guilt\-  corporations  at  the  time;  but, 
after  the  penalties  had  been  inflicted,  the 
district  attorney  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  fines  were  sufficient  in  amount 
to  keep  other  corporations  from  offend- 
ing in  tlie  future,  and  stated  that  the 
government  would  consent .  to  the  dis- 
missal of  other  indictments  against  the 
offending  corporations.  Accordingly  Judga 
Holt  granted  a  motion  to  dismiss,  and  the 
guilty  trusts  escaped  much  more  easily 
than  they  might  had  strict  justice  been 
awarded  them  for  their  offenses. 

I  have  wondered  more  than  once  if 
there  can  be  any  real  justification  for 
such  acts  as  that  by  which  a  district 
attorney  agreed  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  BrookljTi 
Cooperage  Company  might  escape  the 
penalty  for  their  crimes.  It  appears  that 
their  guilt  was  undoubted ;  that  the  law 
prescribes  certain  penalties  for  each  vio- 
lation; and  that,  the  guilty  parties  having 
confessed  on  one  count  each,  the  district 
attorney  practically  exercised  the  pardon- 
ing power  by  consenting  to  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  other  indictments.  In  other 
words,  he  agreed  with  the  attorneys  of 
the  criminals  that  the  law  should  not  be 
enforced.    Is  such  conduct  justifiable? 

However  one  may  look  upon  a  cas 
like  the  one  here  mentioned,  it  certain' 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  certain  mea" 
ure  of  justice  has  been  awarded  the  co 
potations.  Of  course,  the  penalty  do 
not  fall  on  the  real  culprits.  The  fin 
are  paid  by  the  stockholders ;  the  r 
criminals  are  the  responsible  officer 
True,  the  officers  are  also  stockholder 
and  so  bear  a  part  of  the  puiiishme 
unless  they  are  able  to  shift  it  all  to 
shoulders  of  innocent  holders  of  cor' 
ration  shares.  It  seems  to  mc  that  t 
laws  should  be  so  written  and  .';o  admi 
istered  that  rich  offenders  would  be  mad 
to  suffer  in  their  own  persons  for  their 
sins  against  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
against  common  honesty.  Even  in  cases 
like  those  I  have  mentioned,  where  the 
fines,  seem  to  be  large,  it  may  be  that 
the  amounts  received  as  rebates  were 
much  larger;  and  so  it  may  be  that  only 
a  part  of  the  profits  of  lawlessi^ess  were 
used  to  pay  the  penalty  of  lawlessness. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  made  apparent  by  the 
decision  of  Judge  Holt  that  the  great 
criminals  can  be  brought  to  account. 
Besides,  the  people  are  given  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  riot  of  rebat- 
ing is  approaching  its  end — a  riot  that 
has  favored  the  rich  and  unscrupulous, 
to  the  hurt  of  all  others. 

Colorado.  D.  W.  Worki.vg. 
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^HE  awakening  of  the  "New  South," 
vhich  has  been  such  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  our  country's  progress 
during  the  past  few  years,  has  ex- 
tended to  agricultural  lines.  Indeed  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  advance  made  by 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  is  not  the  very  backbone 
of  the  fresh  energy  manifest  in  the  region 
south  of  Jilason  and  Dixon's  line.  All 
sections  of  the  South  show  extended  activ- 
ity in  farming,  but  it  is  perhaps  most  mani- 
fest in  the  Carolinas,  and  these  two  states 
may  be  selected  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  the  present-day  conditions  and  fu- 
ture possibilities  of  a  region  that  needs 
more  farmers  to  develop  its  resources  just 
as  urgently  as  does  any  part  of  the  West. 

To  consider  North  Carolina  first,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  state,  stretching  from  the  high 
mountains  of  the  west  down  the  sunny 
slope  to  the  sea — where  her  coast  extends 
further  out  toward  the  Gulf  Stream  than 
any  point  north  of  Florida — naturally  gives 
her  a  great  range  of  soils  and  climates.  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  for 
instance,  we  find  high  mountain  valleys 
and  plateaus  where  the  short  seasons  re- 
quire a  quick-maturing  corn  like  that  of 
Canada  to  make  the  crop,  while  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state  the  ribbon 
cane  of  Louisiana  flourishes,  and  great  rice 
plantations  border  the  rivers. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau,  comprising:  more 
than  one  third  of  the  landed  portion  of 
the  state,  is  the  great  general  farming 
region.  Here,  agriculture  in  all  its  forms, 
stock  raising  and  dairying  are  carried  on. 
Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  grasses, 
clover,  fruits  and  vegetables  all  find  con- 
genial environment  in  soil  and  climate. 
Agricultural  pursuits  constitute  the  remu- 
nerative occupation  of  a  majority  of  the 
.  cifizens,  but  manufacturing  has  gained  a 
foothold,  and  the  visitor  is  treated  to  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  cotton  fields  surround- 
ing the  cotton  factories,  and  sheep  brows- 
ing upon  the  hills  about  the  woolen  fac- 
tories. 

The  eastern  section  of  North  Carolina, 
or  the  coastal  plain,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — a  section  of  country  two  hundred 
miles  in  width — has  a  soil  composed  of 
clay,  silt  and  sand  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
productive  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  whole  territory  is 
given  over  largely  to  truck  farming,  and 
by  producing  early  vegetables  and  fruits 
at  a  season  when  they  are  not  procurable 
from  any  other  source  the  farmers  of  this 
section  are  able  to  virtually  dictate  their 
own  terms.  The  season  comes  after  the 
final  crop  in  Florida,  but  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  first  yield  in  the  trucking  sections 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  thus  the 
North  Carolina  products  have  things  all 
their  own  way  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North  just  at  a  time  when  the  city  dwell- 
ers are  keenest  in  their  desire  for  fresh 
vegetables^  » 

A  list  of  the  money-making  truck  crops 
successfully  grown  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina  would  include  every  one  of 
the  common  vegetables.  However,  the  most 
important  products  in  this  class  include 
Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  peas,  aspara- 
gus, onions,  lettuce,  beets,  spinach,  radishes, 
eggplants,  tomatoes,  peppers,  cantaloups, 
cucumbers  and  squashes.  It  was  once  said 
of  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  North 
Carolina  that  it  could  produce  enough  corn 
to  feed  the  entire  South,  and  it  might  be 
added  with  equal  truth  that  the  coast  sec- 
tion of  the  state  could  yield  enough  vege- 
tables to  satisfy  the  appetites '^of  the  whole 
American  people  in  the  early  spring. 

The  most  recently  developed,  the  most 
intensive  and  the  most  remunerative  sys- 
tem of  truck  growing  in  this  paradise  of 
the  cultivator  of  vegetables  and  the  fruit 
grower  is  represented  by  the  irrigated, 
steam-heated,  canvas-covered  acres  used  in 
vegetable  growing  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. This  important  new  branch  of  the 
farming  industry  is  being  successfully  tried 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  but  its  de- 
velopment has  been  especially  extensive  in 
the  region  about  Newberne,  Fayetteville 
and  Wilmington.  Where  intensive  power 
trucking  has  been  carefully  carried  on,  the 
profits  are  reaching  as  high  as  $1,000  per 
acre  for  the  season's  work. 

The  frames  for  this  class  of  farming  are 
made  either  single,  about  eleven  feet  in 
width,  or  double,  having  a  width  of  eighteen 
feet  and  any  desired  length.  The  material 
used  is  rough  pine  lumber,  and  the  cover- 
ing is  usually  a  heavy  quality  of  unbleached 
cotton.  A  system  of  pipes  is  run  over- 
head, and  through  these- the  water  is  driven 
by  a  steam  pump,  escaping  from  the  noz- 
zles in  the  form  of  a  misty,  rain-like 
spray,  while  a  second  system  of  pipes, 
placed  in  the  bed  and  connected  with  the 
boiler,  carries  steam  heat  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  raise  the  temperature. 

It  can  readily  be  appreciated  that  with 
such  an  equipment  the  grower  is  virtually 
independent  of  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
The  principal  crops  thus  far  produced  under 
shelter  as  above  described  are  lettuce, 
beets  and  radishes.    Two  crops  of  lettuce 


may  be  grown — the  second,  say  about 
March  15 — and  these  followed  by  early  cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers  and 
other  crops.  When  all  these  are  out  of  the 
way  the  wooden  frames  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  cow  peas  which  enrich  the  land 
and  provide  an  excellent  quality  of  hay. 


The  North  Carolina  farmers  seem  to 
have  rather  the  best  of  the  bargain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  after  disposing  of 
their  early  truck  crops  at  high  prices  in 
the  Northern  cities  they  find  an  equally 
profitable  output  for  their  late  truck  crops 
in    the    more    southerly    states    where  the 
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home-grown  product  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Finally,  the  mountain  plateaus  of  western 
North  Carolina  have  come  to  the  fore  as 
an  ideal  locality  for  the  production  of 
late  winter  fruits  in  great  variety  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  Among  the  winter  va- 
rieties of  apples  bearing  most  satisfactorily 
are  the  Winesap,  Stayman,  Rome  Beauty, 
York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis  and  Limbertwig, 
and  there  are  many  orchards  in  the  "apple 
pie"  belt  that  put  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  a 
year  each  into  the  pockets  of  their  owners. 

North  Carolina  has  its  own  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  this  institution  has  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  state,  and  might  advantage- 
ously be  duplicated  in  other  states  of  the 
Union.  This  fostering  agency,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  further  and  encourage  agri- 
cultural development,  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  practical  farmers.  The  depart- 
ment conducts  test  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  investigates  diseases  of 
plants  and  fruit  trees  and  suggests  reme- 
dies. .  It  also  conducts  a  quarantine  for  the 
suppression  of  splenic  or  Texas  fever  in 
cattle,  and  investigates  all  infectious  dis- 
eases of  cattle.  The  investigation  of  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  the  .inspection  of 
fertilizers  are  yet  other  functions  of  this 
worthy  institution.  Finally,  it  holds  farm- 
ers' institutes  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
state. 

South  Carolina  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
far  advanced  in  development  as  her  North- 
ern sister,  but  progress  is  being  made.  Some 
idea  of  the  opportunities  the  state  affords 
for  farmers  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  19,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
commonwealth  only  about  6,000,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time ; 
this  state  of  affairs  being  due,  of  course, 
to  the  slow  recovery  of  this  part  of  the 
country  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
Civil  War.  Valuable  tracts  of  agricultural 
land  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $3 
to  $12  per  acre,  which  is  appreciably  lower 
than  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  range 
of  prices  for  farming  country  is  from  $5 
to  $50  per  acre,  with  even  higher  figures 
demanded  for  choice  trucking  tracts. 

The  character  of  the  soil  and  the  climate 
in  South  Carolina  are  such  that  by  proper 
rotation  it  is  possible  to  have  a  paying 
crop  of  some  kind  growing  every  month 
in  the  year.  As  in  North  Carolina  truck 
farming  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
wealth,  and  yet  this  is  an  activity  which 
virtually  had  its  beginning  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  Strawberries  will  yield  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and 
will  net  over  all  expenses,  including  an 
allowance  for  the  time  of  the  grower, 
about  $150  per  acre.  Cantaloups  are  an- 
other profitable  product,  and  one  grower, 
operating  a  medium-sized  farm  last  year, 
netted  the  handsome  sum  of  $15,000. 

The  Palmetto  State  has  long  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  orchard  products, 
particularly  peaches.  The  South  Carolina 
peach  is  noted  for  its  size,  color,  flavor 
and  rare  shipping  qualities.  The  orchard- 
ists  in  the  Ridge  section  of  the  state  have 
missed  only  three  crops  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  Many  Carolina  farmers  put  large 
areas  in  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  visitor  is 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  many  tillers 
of  the  soil  who  will  regale  him  with  tales 
of  profits  of  $60  per  acre  or  more  from 
sweet  potatoes,  and  $100  and  over  per  acre 
as  the  net  income  from  land  devoted  to 
asparagus. 

Most  of  the  Northern  farmers  who  have 
moved  to  the  Carolinas  during  recent  years 
— and  there  have  been  great  numbers  of 
them — have  shown  a  strong  disinclination 
to  engage  in  cotton  culture.  They  have 
gone  in  almost  exclusively  for  fruit  culture, 
trucking  or  live  stock  husbandry,  impelled 
doubtless  by  the  belief  that  it  is  cotton 
that  has  depleted  the  fertility  of  the  older 
cultivated  lands  of  the  South.  Experts 
declare,  however,  that  there  is  no  crop 
that  draws  so  lightly  on  the  soil  as  does 
cotton,  and  it  predicted  that  when  the  farm- 
ers from  the  North  come  to  realize  how 
well  cotton  fits  in  on  an  improving  rota- 
tion with  corn,  winter  oats  or  wheat  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  it. 

The  farmers  in  the  Carolinas  are  face  to 
face  with  a  labor  problem,  as  serious  prob- 
ably as  confronts  their  brethren  in  any 
other  state.  The  negroes  are  for  the  most 
part  notoriously  lazy  and  unreliable,  and 
what  is  more  they  are  manifesting  a  ten- 
dency to  flock  to  the  cities,  so  that  the 
available  colored  help,  good  or  bad,  is  in- 
adequate. There  is  a  great  demand  for 
good  white  men  for  service  as  agricultural 
laborers,  and  the  standard  wage  is  $15  per 


month    with    board    and  lodging 


which 


FARMING  UNDER  COVER 


amounts  to  much  more  (in  comparison  with 
the  wages  paid  in  the  North),  since  the 
mild  climate  saves  the  farm  laborer  any 
expense  for  heavy  clothing.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Carolinas  considerable  _  num- 
bers of  Italians  have  been  brought  in  for 
positions  as  farm  laborers,  but  the  supply 
of  help  is  not  even  yet  anywhere  near  equal 
to  the  demand. 

The  traveler  in  the  Carolinas  does  not 
find  every  landscape  dotted  with  neat,  well- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

■  EY,  dere,  you  slow  mover,  you  Rafe 
boy!  Take  dat  calabash  an'  empty 
your  sap  cups.  An'  be  queeck,  or 
you  feel  once  more  de  steeck. 
Better  you  fly.  An',  hear  me,  take 
plenty  cups  for  de  new  trees  I  mark." 

The  boy  addressed  rose  quickly  from  his 
calabash-cleaning,  and,  with  one  apprehen- 
sive glance  toward  the  e\'il-eyed,  half-breed 
overseer,  gathered  up  as  many  of  the  dimin- 
utive earthenware  sap  cups  as  he  could  carry 
in  the  calabash,  and  hurried  into  the  forest. 

Already  it  was  growing  dark  under  the 
thick  tropical  foliage,  where  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  never  penetrated,  and  with  the 
swiftly  gathering  gloom  came  the  awakening 
voices  of  the  night-roaming  animals  and 
birds.  As  he  ran  on  Rafe's  fear  of  the 
overseer  became  mingled  with  the  terror  of 
these  unseen  voices,  and  but  for  the  remem- 
brance of  the  heavy  stick  whose  red  marks 
lay  thick  upon  his  shoulders  he  would  have 
turned  hack.  Only  yesterday  a  sap  gatherer 
whose  allotment  of  trees  was  on  the  far  side 
of  the  rubber  §rove  had  been  seized  by  a 
jaguar  and  borne  away,  and  when  they  re- 
turned at  night  all  the  gatherers  were  in  the 
habit  of  relating  in  hushed  voices  their 
narrow  escapes  of  the  day.  Of  course  in 
most  cases  they  were  exaggerations,  or  even 
fabrications ;  but  there  was  always  enough 
possibility  of  truth  in  them  for  the  imagi- 
nation, especially  of  a  stranger,  to  accept 
the  tales  as  commonplace  facts.  Any  walk 
through  the  dark  undergrowth  was  liable 
to  reveal  a  deadly  serpent  gliding  awaj'  into 
the  still  darker  recesses,  or  some  grotesque 
bird  of  brilliant  plumage  whose  scissor-like 
bill,  the  sap  gatherers  said,  was  strong 
enough  to  cut  off  a  finger  at  a  clip ;  and 
always  there  were  strange  cries  and  croak- 
ings  and  groans'  and  hissing  after  once  the 
darkness  had  begun  to  thicken. 

The  sap  gatherers'  ej'es  would  glitter  as 
they  watched  Rafe's  face  blanch  at  their 
stories  of  the  forest  terrors,  and  the5'  would 
enlarge  upon  such  real  happenings  as  their 
companion's  seizure  by  the  jaguar  to  make 
the  fabrications  appear  real  also. 

But  Rafe  never  doubted.  This  country 
of  the  upper  Amazon,  where  the  finest  grade 
of  rubber  is  produced,  was  all  new  to  him, 
even  to  the  forest  and  almost  the  language. 
He  spoke  good  Spanish,  and  carried  himself 
as  one  who  had  been  used  to  better  things, 
and  perhaps  this  antagonized  them  ;  or  per- 
haps it  was  because  on  his  first  appearance 
he  had  rebelled  fiercely  at  the  degradation 
of  being  forced  to  ser\'e  even  the  lowest  of 
the  laborers,  and  had  called  them  all  a  pack 
of  dirt  eaters  and  bullies.  At  any  rate, 
none  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  half- 
Indian,  half-negro  laborers  and  their  bosses 
appeared  better  pleased  than  when  they 
could  make  this  clear-eyed,  straight-limbed 
Spanish  boy  cringe  with  bodily  suffering  or 
a  sense  of  his  utter  degradation. 

It  was  not  far  to  that  portion  of  the  grove 
where  he  had  to  gather  sap ;  but  first  he 
must  go  to  the  new  trees  beyond,  which 
the  overseer  had  marked  as  ready  to  be 
tapped.  This  would  make  a  hundred  and 
twelve  trees  in  all  for  him  to  attend,  though 
some  of  the  sap  gatherers  looked  after  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  forty.  They  were 
all  older  than  Rafe,  however,  and  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  work ;  besides,  they  were 
allowed  more  time.  The  overseer  appeared 
to  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  keeping  Rafe 
at  some  humiliating  task  about  the  huts 
until  it  was  nearly  night,  then  hurrying  him 
off  to  his  sap-gatherin,g,  knowing  well  that 
the  boy  could  not  complete  the  work  until 
after  dark,  and  that  he  could  not  do  it  so 
well  as  though  he  had  been  given  sufficient 
time.  But  that  did  not  seem  to  bother  the 
overseer,  for  it  occasioned  further  excuse 
for  using  his  tongue  and  stick  upon  the  boy. 

Fearfully  Rafe's  eyes  searched  the  sur- 
roundings, and  more  than  once  his  hand 
clutched  at  the  small,  hatchet-like  instru- 
ment in  his  belt,  but  still .  he  hurried  for- 
ward. No  matter  how  his  limbs  might 
tremble,  his  breath  catch,  his  eyes  dilate, 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to 
go  on  than  to  turn  back.  Once,  under  the 
deeper  shadows  of  a  gum  alimbo,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  huge  serpent  crossing  his  path, 
and  he  sprang  back  with  a  low  cry  of 
terror.  But  it  was  only  a  limb,  with  a  large 
but  harmless  lizard  flattening  itself  upon  the 
bark  to  escape  observation.  He  had  seen 
the  lizard  move,  and  thought  it  was  the  limb. 
With  a  half-sobbing  laugh  of  mingled  relief 
and  derision  at  his  foolish  terror,  he  sprang 
over  the  limb  and  sped  on.  A  few  yards 
more  brought  him  to  the  trees  which  the 
overseer  had  marked. 

A  quick  blow  of  the  sharp  instrtunent  made 
an  incision  in  a  tree,  under  which  one  of 
the  diminutive  cups  was  placed.  Other  blows 
followed,  each  quick  and  true,  and  under 
each  incision  a  ciip  was  fastened.  In  this 
manner  eighteen  cups  were  placed  at  varying 
intervals  about  the  trunk  of  the  rubber  tree. 
By  the  time  the  last  was  affixed,  tiny  lines 
of  thick,  milky  white  sap  were  beginning 


to  trickle  from  the  incisions  first  made. 
Then  Rafe  went  on  to  the  next  tree.  This 
was  larger,  and,  instead  of  eighteen,  twenty- 
four  cups  were  placed  about  the  trunk. 
Some  of  the  old,  mature  trees  in  the  grove 
yielded  sap  for  as  many  as  thirty  cups. 

There  were  only  three  trees  marked  by 
the  overseer,  and  on  the  third  Rafe  put 
fourteen  cups.  Then  he  hurried  with  his 
calabash  to  the  trees  whose  cups  were  al- 
ready filled  with  the  trickling  of  the  last 
few  hours'  sap.  Cup  after  cup  was  emptied 
into  the  calabash  and  replaced  on  the  tree 
trunk,  until  at  last,  at  the  tenth  tree,  Rafe 
stopped  and  raised  the  calabash  laboriously 
to  his  shoulder.    It  was  full. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  back  again, 
hurriedly  emptj'ing  and  replacing  the  small 
cups.  There  were  many  trees  yet  to  be 
attended  tp,  and  he  wanted  to  get  as  much 
done  as  possible  before  it  became  quite  dark. 
After  that  he  would  have  to  start  a  small 
fire  in  the  grove  in  order  to  be  able  to  find 
his  way  from  the  camp. 

He  ran  all  the  way  from  the  camp  to  the 
grove  now,  trying  to  close  his  ears  to  the 
terrifying  sounds  around ;  but  on  the  way 
back  he  was  obliged  to  go  very  slowly,  on 
account  of  his  load.  The  thir^  trip  he 
could  just  see  the  tree  trunks  on  each  side. 
W  hen  he  started  back  on  the  fourth  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  the  calabash  on  his  shoulder 
with  one  hand  and  keep  the  other  out- 
stretched to  avoid  running  against  the  tree 
trunks  before  he  saw  them.  This  time  he 
took  the  precaution  of  starting  a  small  fire 
of  boughs  in  the  grove,  lest  he  might  not 
be  able  to  find  his  way  back  to  it.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  route,  through  the  droop- 
ing, intervening  foliage,  he  could  see  a  faint 
twinkle.  That  was  the  camp  fire.  It  was 
not  so  very  iSr.  But  in  that  darkness,  with 
the  sinister,  whispering  foliage  screening  all 
behind,  there  were  many  real  and  imaginary 
terrors  between. 

•'K-kr-ker,  koo-yak,  s-s-s-s-sh,"  came  from 
the  darkness  to  his  right,  and  "W-o-ow, 
00-00,  oo-ya,  s-s-pit-z-zt-zt,"  quavered  from 
the  other  wall  of  darkness  to  his  left,  and 


Rafe  whitened  yet  more  and  caught  his 
breath  and  clinched  his  teeth  and  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  drop  the  cala- 
bash and  run.  But  he  did  not.  He  only 
walked  the  slower,  thrusting  his  feet  forward 
very  carefully  and  deliberately,  feeling  his 
way  with  them  even  as  he  was  searching 
with  his  eyes  to  avoid  contact  with  the  trees. 
But  for  the  darkness,  one  could  have  seen 
that,  though  his  eyes  were  wide  and  dilated 
and  his  limbs  trembling,  his  jaws  \sere  very 
squarely  set. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  swift  pattering  of 
footsteps,  coming  nearer  and  yet  nearer,  and 
he  stopped  short.  Then  something  brushed 
his  leg,  clung  to  it,  and  began  to  climb  up. 
But  almost  at  the  same  instant  came  a 
familiar  half-sob,  half-bark,  and  he  recog- 
nized one  of  the  little  camp  monkeys  whom 
he  had  often  fed.  The  pitiful  little  cry  was 
almost  human  in  its  sudden  joy  and  relief. 
Evidently  the  animal  had  been  seeking  him, 
and  had  encountered  some  danger,  fancied 
or  real.  As  he  climbed  to  the  shoulder  and 
over  the  calabash  to  the  top  of  Rafe's  head, 
-the  monkey's  terror  gave  place  to  an  angry 
chatter  of  defiance  and  denunciation,  di- 
rected toward  some  unseen  enemy  in  the 
darkness.  Apparently  the  little  animal  con- 
sidered his  present  position  impregnable,  and 
was  ready  to  aid  his  protector  in  any  ag- 
gressive movement. 

Rafe  stood  perfectly  still,  listening.  What 
had  occasioned  the  monkey's  terror,  and  w-as 
it  there  somewhere  in  the  darkness  watch- 
ing them?  And  if  so,  would  it  advance  or 
retreat  ?  Then  he  heard  a  low,  stealthy, 
slipping  sort  of  sound,  and  he  caught  his 
breath  sharply,  and  for  a  moment  his  very 
heart  ceased  its  beating.  He  could  not  see 
even  the  calabash  upon  his  -  shoulder ;  but 
his  senses  were,  so  alert,  his  nerves  so 
strained,  his  knowledge  of  the  forest  such, 
that  he  understood.  Some  snakes  were  fond 
of  monkeys ;  and  this  one,  instead  of  re- 
treating, was  advancing  toward  them,  slowly, 
slowly.  He  knew  it  just  as  perfectly  as 
though  it  were  broad  daylfght,  and  he  stood 
there  awaiting  the  approach.  "S-s-sh-er-we- 


Ra(e  crabbed  the  calabash  of  thickenine  rubber  with  both  hands,  and 

advanced  he  (lunc  the  contents  straieht  upon  them 


as  the  eyes 


ah-sh,  s-s-sh-er-we^ah-sh,"  came  the  almost 
imperceptible  sound  of  the  slipping  advance, 
and  now  he  could  see  two  points  of  swa>-ing 
light  gloating  at  them  from  the  blackness, 
and  so  near  that  his  very  blood  seemed  to 
congeal  in  his  veins.  Behind  the  eyes  'his 
strained  nerves  could  see  a  thick,  lithe  body, 
alert  in  its  hunger,  perhaps  twelve,  possibly 
eighteen,  feet  in  length. 

From  its  position  on  his  head  the  monkey 
was  chattering  hatred  and  defiance  toward 
the  enemy ;  but  the  possibility  of  throwing 
the  small  claimant  on  his  protection  to  the 
snake,  and  thus  securing  his  own  escape, 
never  occurred  to  Rafe. 

Yet  he  must  do  something,  and  quickly. 
It  would  be  useless  to  run,  for  the  snake 
in  its  hungry  activity  could  soon  overtake 
them,,  even  should  they  climb  a  tree.  And 
he  had  no  weapon  save  the  small  hatchet 
in  his  belt :  nor  was  there  time  to  seek  for 
a  club.  And,  after  all.  what  protection 
would  such  things  be  against  a  foe  like  this  ? 
Another  moment,  and  the  monster  would 
hurl  itself  for%vard,  and  then  the  great  folds 
would  *  tnclose  them  swiftly,  inexorably. 
Rafe  grabbed  the  calabash  of  thickening 
.rubber  with  both  hands,  and  despite  the 
monkey's  protests,  poised  it  for  a  moment 
above  his  head ;  then,  as  the  eyes  advanced, 
he  flung  the  contents  straight  upon  them. 

<S> 

CHAPTER  II. 

ALL  who  have  handled  rubber  in  its  crude, 
soft  state  know  something  of  its  capa- 
bilities. Rafe  knew,  and  even  as  the  viscous, 
adhesive  mass  left  the  calabash  he  grasped 
the  monkey  and  sprang  away.  And  he  was  not 
an  instant  too  soon.  As  the  rubber  closed 
about  the  eyes  and  head  of  ^the  snake  in  a 
yielding  but  implacable  helmet,  the  suffocat- 
ing, blinded  prisoner  gave  a  wild  lunge  for- 
ward, and  then  began  to  thrash  about  in 
fearful  contortions.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
Rafe  that  it  threw  itself  ten  feet  into  the 
air  and  as  many  feet  to  either  side  in  tha 
number  of  secoiids.  Small  bushes  and  plants 
were  flattened  or  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  broken  and 
flung  into  hillocks  and  ridges.  Everj'  few 
minutes  a  sharp  crack  announced  the  break- 
ing of  some  tree  trunk  as  large  as  its  own 
body,  against  which  the  folds  had  hurled 
themselves  with  fearful  force. 

But  Rafe  did  not  wait  to  see  all  this. 
He  had  had  enough  of  both  darkness  and 
snake,  and,  holding  tightly  to  the  calabash 
and  monkey,  he  sped  back  to  the  fire  in  the 
grove.  There  he  stood  trembling  for  some 
moments,  listening  to  the  fearful  struggle 
for  life  going  on  back  there  in  the  darkness. 
Then  his  self-control  reasserted  itself.  Even 
in  the  supreme  moment  of  peril  he  had  not 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  overseer.  He 
had  held  on  to  the  calabash. 

Now  the  thought  of  the  overseer  over 
yonder  in  camp  again  became  paramount. 
With  the  monkey  still  clinging  to  his  head 
and  shoulders,  from  which  it  noisily  re- 
fused to  be  removed,  he  returned  to  his 
sap-gathering,  taking  with  him  a  torch 
frorn  the  fire.  When  the  calabash  was  once 
more  full  he  started  toward  the  camp,  still 
bearing  the  torch. 

By  this  time  the  snake  had  thrashed  itself 
to  some   distance   in   the   forest,   and,  al- 
though its  struggles  were  less  violent  than 
at  first,  they  were  still  too  fearful  for  Rafe 
or   the    monkey   to   view   with  equanimity. 
As  they  neared  the  place  of  the  encounte 
Rafe's  steps  gjew  softer  and  more  cautiou 
and  even  the  monkey  ceased  its  chatteri: 
They  could  hear  the  struggle  going  on  onl 
a    short    distance    away    now,    and  both 
breathed  more  freely  when  they  had  passed 
and  the  sounds  of  the  writhing  and  tumbling 
came  to  them  more  and  more  indistinctly 
from  behind. 

The  overseer  was  standing  outside  of  t 
first  "smoke  huts"  when  Rafe  appeared, 
had  been  scolding  one  of  the  men, 
turned  instantly  to  the  boy.  "Hey,  d 
you  lazy  boy,  Rafe,"  he  cried  angri  _ 
"What  you  been  do  'long  yourself  all  d' 
time?  I  been  able  go  to  two  time,  ten  tim 
an'  you  jes'  get  roun"?  Hurry  you  now  an; 
empty  dat  calabash,  queeck.  Better  you  fly. 
Den  come  here  an'  feel  my  steeck.  I  put  him 
on  good  dis  time — br-r-r-rh  !"  The  last  ex- 
clamation was  caused  by  sight  of  the 
monkey,  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  and 
which  had  slipped  down  upon  Rafe's  back 
and  was  now  peering  warily  over  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "You — you — dat  how  come  you 
stay  so  long.  I  tell  you  go  work,  an'  you 
play  fool  'long  o'  dat  monkey.  I  feex  you. 
Never  you  niin"  'bout  empty  de  calaba.^h. 
Set  it  right  down  an'  come  here,  queeck. 
Br-r-r-rh  r    I  teach  you!  —I  t-e-a-c-n  y-o-u!" 

"I  am  much  sorry,  senor,"  said  Rafe 
quietly,  but  with  set  face.  "I  come  quick 
as  I  can  :  but  I  spill  one  calabash,  and  have 
to  go  back  and  fill  again.  And  in  the  dark 
1  do  not  work  scf  fast." 

"You  spill,  s-p-i-1-1  one  calabash?  How 
dat?" 

"I  threw  it  over  a  snake's  eyes,  to  blind 
[continued  on  pace  23] 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

"An  old  lady  going  abroad  wishes  a  young  woman 
to  act  as  traveling  companion,  must  not  be  over 
twenty-five,  and  be  able  to  speak  French.'' 

Helen  Mortimer,  a  poor,  New^  York  girl,  gets 
the  position.  Mrs.  Harold  Pancoast,  her  employer, 
entrusts  her  with  a  small  steamer  trunk,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  great  and  mysterious  value.  Mrs. 
Pancoast  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Helen 
sails  alone.  Helen  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  absorbs 
much  of  the  attention  of  one  Guy  Halifax.  A  George 
R.  Barrington  forces  his  attentions  on  Helen,  and 
Worrendale,  another  character,  seems  to  be  in  league 
with  Barrington.  A  telegram  containing  a  London 
address  is  stolen  from  Helen's  stateroom  by  Madame 
Patrie.  Charles  Lawson,  a  spendthrift,  introduces 
himself  to  Helen.  Halifax  helps  Helen  to  the  train, 
and  then  leaves  to  look  after  the  Watsons.  Barring- 
ton took  the  same  coach,  and  when  Victoria  was 
reached,  he  helped  Helen  to  a  carriage  and  asked 
for  her  trunk  check.  Helen,  suspicious,  insisted 
that  he  leave  his  grip  and  coat  in  the  cab.  He  did 
not  return,  so  Helen,  in  desperation,  directed  the 
cab-driver  to  the  address  Halifax  had  given  her, 
and  started  alone  and  without  the  trunk.  In  the 
coat  that  Barrington  left  Helen  finds  the  stolen  tele- 
gram. Helen  cables  Mrs.  Pancoast  that  the  trunk 
had  been  stolen,  and  she  gets  instructions  that  her 
employer  had  sailed.  A  man  named  Black  attempts 
to  recover  Barrington's  papers  by  entering  Helen's 
room  in  the  dead  of  night.  Helen  frustrates  his 
plans  by  wildlj'  firing  a  revolver  and  arousing 
the  whole  house.  Helen  gets  notice  to  vacate  her 
room.  She  starts  out  in  a  London  fog  in  search  of 
another  stopping  place,  and  is  kidnapped  by  Black. 
She  escapes  from  cab,  gets  lost  in  the  fog,  and  enters 
a  men's  club  where  she  is  rudely  handled.  Worren- 
dale unexpectedly  rescues  her.  They  encounter 
Black  as  they  are  leaving  the  den  of  vice,  and  Helen 
is  soon  a  prisoner  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Morris,  alias 
Madame  Patrie,  where  they  vainly  endeavor  to  lo- 
cate Barrington's  papers.  Helen  outwits  them  and  is 
released.  She  learns  Mrs.  Pancoast  is  in  London.  At 
the  boarding  home  a  Mrs.  Featherstone  takes  a 
liking  to  Helen  and  sho\vs  her  about  the  city.  Helen 
fears  she  is  being  spied  upon  by  detectives,  and  her 
life  becomes  miserable. 


w 


'ELL,  we  drove  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  then  returned  to  the 
boarding-house.  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  asked  me  to  have  tea  with 
her  in  her  rooms ; — she  has  the 
whole  second  floor,  and  must  paj'  a  lot  for 
it.  This  is  the  one  thing  sSspicious  about 
her.  Why  should  she  be  in  a  boarding- 
house  when  she  is  evidently  wealthy  enough 
to  have  a  sumptuous  house  of  her  own? 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt 
that  I  should  not  be  over-squeamish,  and  as 
she  appears  to  be  a  lady,  and  has  been  most 
kind  to  me,  I  remained  with  her  until  din- 
ner-time. The  next  day  I  had  tea  with  her 
again,  and  she  questioned  me  about  myself 
not  curiously,  but  as  though  she  were  really 
interested;  and  I  told  her  I  had  come  over 
from  New  York  to  act  as  traveling  com- 
panion to  Mrs.  Pancoast,  and  some  of  the 
particulars,  but  nothing  concerning  the  trunk 
and  other  disagreeable  features  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

"  'Do  you  think  she  is  purposely  avoiding 
you  ?'  she  asked,  when  I  had  told  her  as 
much  as  I  thought  advisable,  and  I  replied, 
not  quite  hon^tly,  that  I  did  not  know. 

"  'It  seems  to  me  very  strange  she  should 
have  sent  you  over  alone,'  she  said,  'and 
even  more  strange  that  she  did  not  await 
you  at  the  address  she  gave.  I  can't  un- 
derstand what  object  she  could  have  in  doing 
so.' 

"  'Neither  can  I,  it  all  seems  very  myste- 
rious,' I  returned.  'But  as  she  paid  my  ex- 
penses over,  and  gave  me  money  to  last 
until  she  should  follow,  I  could  only  believe 
her  to  be  sincere  in  wanting  my  services.' 

"  'Perhaps  she  has  since  changed  her 
mind,  and  wishes  to  throw  off  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  brought  you  over,'  said  Mrs. 
Featherstone.  "Or  perhaps  she  has  decided 
not  to  come  herself.'  And  I  replied,  'I  don't 
know,  I  am  tired  puzzling  over  it.' 

"'What  do  you  mean  to  do?  Go  back  to 
New  York?" 

"  'I  can't  go  back  now,  I  haven't  enough 
money,'  I  said,  'my  only  hope  is  to  get  some 
position  in  London,  until  I  am  able  to  pay 
my  way  back.' 

"She  asked  me  some  more  questions  which 
touched  so  closely  upon  the  real  state  of 
affairs  that  I  had  to  tell  her  I  was  in  honor 
bound  not  to  reveal  all  the  particulars  of  my 
relations  with  Mrs.  Pancoast. 

"  'Of  course,  as  to  that  you  must  do  as 
you  think  l>est,'  she  replied,  'but  it  seems  to 
me  the  woman  has  not  been  fair  to  you,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  of  you  to 
break  off  all  connection  with  her,  and  make 
no  more  effort  to  find  her.' 

"  'But  I  am  using  her  money,'  I  said,  'and 
I  must  find  her,  or  she  will  think  I  have 
stolen  it.' 

"'Nonsense!  Since  she  has  brought  you 
over  here  and  left  you  stranded,  you  have 
a  perfect  right  to  use  the  money  she  en- 
trusted to  you  for  that  purpose,  for  she 
would  be  obliged,  in  any  case,  to  pay  your 
way  back  to  New  York.  The  best  plan  for 
you  to  adopt,  is  to  get  something  to  do  at 
once,  and  put  her  out  of  your  thoughts  al- 
together.' 

"^Yes,  but  how?'  I  asked.  'It  will  not 
be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  position  here  in 


London  where  I  am  not  known,  and  can 
give  no  references.' 

"Then,  my  dears,  what  do  you  think  she 
said  ?  'How  would  you  like  to  come  with 
me  to  Paris,  and  act  as  my  secretary?  I 
am  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  it  would  be  a  great  comfort 
for  me  to  have  you,  for  I  need  some  one  to 
write  my  many  English  letters.' 

"I  was  so  thrilled  by  the  proposal  I  never 
stopped  to  think  what  dangers  it  might  en- 
tail, for  I  knew  no  more  about  her  than  I 
had  known  concerning  Mrs.  Pancoast.  But 
the  idea  of  getting  out  of  London,  and  away 
from  the  constant  dread  of  being  arrested 
for  a  crime  I  had  no  means  of  proving  m5'- 
self  innocent  of,  was  too  attractive  to  be 
resisted ;  and,  after  a  little  more  talk,  I 
agreed  to  accompany  her  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  dollars  a  month. 

"  'But  what  do  you  know  of  me?'  I  asked, 
when  everything  was  settled.  'I  may  be  a 
most  dishonest  person.' 

"At  which  she  laughed,  and  said,  'If  I 
cannot  trust  my  fifty-odd  years  of  expe- 
rience to  have  made  me  a  pretty  fair  judge 
of  human  nature,  I  deserve  to  be  deceived. 
However,  I  have  never  been  mistaken  in 
any  one  so  far,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  not 
prove  the  exception.  During  these  days  we 
have  known  each  other,  I  have  studied  you 
very  carefully,  and  although  I  suspect  you 
the  victim  of  a  dishonest  woman,  who  has 
entangled  you  in  some  mysterious  difficulty, 
you  are  not  willing  to  confide,  I  am  not  in 
the  least  uncertain  as  to  your  own  propriety, 
and  am  willing  to  run  the  risks." 

"I  thanked  her,  and  explained  that  I 
should  only  too  gladly  confide  everything  to 
her  if  it  were  not  that  I  had  no  positive 
proof  that  Mrs.  Pancoast  had  not  been  fair 
to  me,  and  until  I  was  sure  I  felt  myself  in 
honor  bound  to  keep  her  confidence.  She 
accepted  this  very  graciously,  and  said  she 
admired  me  for  my  loyalty,  and  so  forth ; 
and  it  was  arranged  we  were  to  leave  the 
following  Wednesday,  which  was  the  day 
before  I  began  this  letter.  She  then  told 
me  that  in  Paris,  and  in  fact  to  the  world  in 
general,  she  was  known  as  Madame  Durozzi, 
- — you  know,  the  celebrated  vocal  teacher, 
and  one-time  well-known  operatic  singer ! 
After  her  husband's  death  she  found  she 
was  obliged  to  turn  to  her  art  for  support, 
and  she  has  built  up  a  great  name  for  her- 
self as  a  teacher.  She  kept  me  up  late  that 
night  telling  me  the  romance  of  her  life, 
how  her  husband  had  heard  her  sing,  in  the 
opera  at  Milan  in  the  zenith  of  her  career, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with 
him,  and,  although  he  had  verj'  little  to 
otter  her,  she  had  given  up  her  ambitions 
and  success  on  the  stage  to  become  his  wife. 
His  people  had  opposed  the  marriage,  cut 
him  off  with  a  shilling,  etc.,  but  they  spent 


five  happy  years  together,  until  he  was  or- 
dered to  Africa,  where  he  died,  and  she  was 
left  with  very  little  income  and  one  child, 
a  girl  who  died  six  years  ago.  I  tell  you 
one  cannot  but  respect  a  woman  who  gets 
up  in  the  face  of  such  odds !  She  must 
have  suffered  a  great  deal,  for  her  voice 
grew  hard  and  bitter  when  she  spoke  of  her 
husband's  people,  and  the  humiliations  and 
difficulties  she  had  to  face  after  his  death. 
She  has  been  working  now  for  twenty  years, 
and  has  evidently  made  a  large  fortune,  al- 
though she  told  me  she  had  lost  a  great  deal 
last  year  through  bad  investments.  Wasn't 
that  cruel,  after  her  hard  struggle !  One 
would  expect  her  to  be  rather  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic, after  all  she  has  gone  through : 
but  she  is  just  the  opposite,  and  seems  to 
take  so  much  kindly  interest  in  every  one 
who  is  struggling,  or  pursued  by  ill  luck. 
I  told  her  that  night  I  believed  fate  se- 
lected certain  persons  to  inflict  with  con- 
stant misfortune  and  disappointment,  and 
she  said : 

"  'Oh,  no,  my  dear,  that  is  a  very  errone- 
ous idea  to  hold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  true,  and  in  the  second  it  undermines 
one's  courage  to  even  consider  it.  The 
persons  who  suffer  the  most  in  life  are  those 
who  have  within  them  the  strength  and 
abilitj'  to  attain  success  independently,  for 
the  weak  ones  go  under  at  the  first  blow, 
or  throw  themselves  on  others  for  protec- 
tion. Had  I  given  up  in  the  beginning,  and 
accepted  the  alms  my  husband's  people 
offered.  I  might  have  been  saved  a  lot  of 
suffering  and  labor,  but  where  should  I  have 
been  to-day?  Merely  a  creature  dependent 
on  their  charitj'.  There  is  nearly  always  an 
easy  way  open  to  ever)'  one,  if"  he  is  willing 
to  accept  it ;  and  those  w  ho  do  are  the  sort 
who  have  no  independence  of  spirit,  and 
are  considered  fortunate ;  but  to  my  idea 
their  comfortable  dependence  is  much  more 
horrible  than  years  of  effort  which  is  bound 
in  the  end  to  lead  to  success.' 

"I  wanted  to  say  that  was  all  very  well 
for  one  who  has  a  set  aim  in  view,  and 
who  has  been  in  some  way  prepared  to 
pursue  it ;  but  to  one  who  is  set  adrift  on 
the  tide  as  I  have  been,  with  no  point  to 
steer  for,  and  no  ambition  to  struggle  for, 
it  is  a  different  matter. 

"But  I  did  not  want  to  cloud  our  relations 
■  by  confronting  her  so  early  with  my 
troubles,  so  I  accepted  her  philosophy  with 
due  appreciation,  and  agreed  with  it  tact- 
fully ;  for  I  have  learned  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  oppose  opinions  that  are  the  harvest  of 
long  experience.  It  is  much  easier  to  agree, 
even  when  they  do  not  suit  one's  own  case. 

■'You  see  I  am  getting  wise  slowly:  and 
as  sagacity  is  the  only  quality  I  have  to  de- 
pend on,  the  more  I  develop  it.  the  better 
for  my  prospects  of  being  enrolled  some  day 


with  the  wise  virgins !  That  parable  of  the 
virgins  has  never  meant  so  much  to  me  as 
it  does  now.  One  must  indeed  have  one's 
lamp  lighted  in  this  world  of  pitfalls  and 
stumbling  blocks,  and  not  least,  must  one 
be  able  to  throw  its  light  on  the  faces  of 
people,  for  success  lies  through  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  humanity.  At  least  it  does 
with  one  situated  as  I  am. 

'  Well,  enough  of  moralizing!  I  must  tell 
you  what  happened  the  day  before  we  left 
London. 

"In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Featherstone 
asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  an  agent's,  and 
one  or  two  other  places :  and  we  went  in 
the  'Tube'  as  far  as  the  Marble  -A^rch,  where 
we  took  a  hansom  and  drove  down  Oxford 
Street  to  the  agent's,  and  then  on  to  a 
music  shop.  Here  she  left  me  to  wait  in 
the  hansom,  and  I  enjoyed  sitting  there 
watching  the  crowds  passing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  conglomeration  of  huge  busses, 
hansoms,  and  beautiful  open  victorias  oc- 
cupied bj-  exquisitely  gowned  society  women. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  city  in  the  world 
where  the  streets  are  so  interesting  as  in 
London. 

"In  New  York  every  one  looks  so  alike, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  a  lady  from  a  house- 
maid, but  in  London  the  classes  are  distinct, 
even  in  dress,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to 
watch  the  throngs,  and  note  the  difference 
of  station  and  taste  displayed.  Here  a 
Coster  girl, — with  bedraggled  faded  skirt, 
pinned  together  in  the  back  with  a  crooked 
safety-pin ;  a  shabby  straw  sailor  hat  tilted 
over  her  nose,  unkempt  hair,  and  large  red 
ungloved  hands,  waving  about  like  uncon- 
trollable appendages ;  and,  right  behind  her, 
a  tall,  well-groomed  woman  in  tailor  suit, 
hair  in  a  net  and  hands  neatly  gloved ;  then 
a  Parisian  model,  all  feathers,  veil  and  frou- 
frous, followed  by  a  decrepit  old  man.  wear- 
ing a  battered  stovepipe  hat  of  Dickens' 
time,  muttering  audibly  to  himself,  and  en- 
tirely ignored  by  everj'  one ! 

"I  was  so  absorbed  watching  them  all,  that 
I  did  not  notice  a  hansom,  which  drew  up 
facing  me,  until  the  occupants  had  alighted. 
A  bright  blue  feather  in  the  girl's  hat  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  I  glanced  up  at 
her  just  as  she  looked  at  me.  It  was  Ethel 
Watson ! 

"I  know  she  recognized  me,  for  she  stared 
straight  in  my  face  for  fully  two  seconds, 
then,  my  dears,  turned  deliberately  away 
without  so  much  as  nodding ! 

"But  this  was  not  all.  Her  companion 
was  no  other  than  Guy  Ha'.ifax!  Looking 
so  handsome,  in  his  tall  hat  and  frock  coat ! 

"I  felt  my  heart  stop  when  I  saw  him, 
and  shrank  back,  hoping  with  an  unreason- 
able sense  of  shame  and  guilt  that  he  would 
not  see  me.  But  I  might  have  saved  myself 
the  trouble,  for  he  walked  with  her  into  a 
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shop,  without  even  glancing  at  me.  I  know 
he  saw  me ;  he  couldn't  have  helped  doing 
so,  for  they  were  both  within  a  few  feet 
of  me.. 

■'Oh,  girls,  you  cannot  know  how  I  felt, 
knowing  what  he  thought  of  me ;  for  of 
course  they  have  both  heard  all  that  oc- 
curred in  that  Oakley  Street  house.  Prob- 
ably Ethel  Watson  was  stopping  at  the  very 
house  he  had  directed  me  to,  and  she  had 
heard  it  all  from  the  landlady,  and  had  told 
jt  to  him.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  let  me  see  he  recognized  me ;  but  she 
had  deliberately  and  cruelly  cut  me.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  so  faint  I  could  not  think, 
then  sudden  rage  at  the  injustice  of  it  made 
my  blood  run  hot,  and  tempted  me  to  go  in 
after  them  and  force  that  girl  to  recognize 
me,  or  explain  why  she  would  not,  and  to 
tell  Halifax  there  and  then  that  all  he  had 
heard  was  false. 

"But,  of  course,  that  would  have  been 
silly  and  futile,  and  when  I  remembered 
that  I  had  in  a  way  strengthened  whatever 
vile  reports  he  had  heard  of  me,  by  not  re- 
plying to  his  letter,  my  heart  sank  in  utter 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  vindicate  ray- 
self  in  his  sight.  It  was  only  then  that  I 
realized  how  much  I  cared,  for  the  sight 
of  him  brought  back  his  influence  with  a 
force  I  had  not  believed  it  could  possibly 
have  attained  over  me. 

'"Of  course,  I  shall  survive  it ;  people 
don't  die  of  this  sort  of  thing  nowadays, 
but  I  think  anything  would  have  been  better 
than  to  have  him  think  of  me  always  with 
contempt,  and  discuss  me  as  a  disreputable 
person  with  that  girl !  Oh,  it  is  too  bitter ! 
What  right  has  she  to  look  down  upon  me? 
Certainly  I  have  never  been  so  lacking  in 
dignity  and  self-respect  as  she  has  shown 
herself  to  be.  She  absolutely  pursued  Hal- 
ifax, and  now  she  is  probably  engaged  to 
him  ! 

"He  can't  have  much  strength  of  character 
to  have  allowed  her  to  wind  him  about  her 
finger,  as  she  apparently  has  done,  especially 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  have  such  a  very 
high  opinion  of  her  on  board  the  'Cedric !' 
But  you  remember  I  told  you  then,  I  was 
sure  she  would  entangle  him?  She  was  de- 
termined to  do  it,  and  she  has  probably  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  her  aim. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  unfair  that  one  person 
should  have  everything  come  her  way,  and 
another  be  thrown  innocently  into  all  sorts 
of  undeserved  difficulties ! 

"However,  I  don't  really  care,  except 
that  I  resent  being  misjudged  when  I  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it ;  and  my  heart 
grows  hot  when  I  think  of  that  Ethel  Wat- 
son's insolence  in  daring  to  cut  me.  Wicked 
and  unchristian  as  it  may  be,  I  want  to 
punish  her  for  that,  and  I  shall  not  lose 
the  chance  if  it  is  ever  offered ! 

"When  Mrs.  Featherstone  came  back  to 
the  hansom,  she  asked,  'What  is  the  matter? 
You  look  so  pale  ?'    I  replied,  'I  feel  tired.' 

"She  looked  at  me  critically  and  said: 

''  'I  am  afraid  something  has  occurred  to 
upset  you ;  do  you  prefer  not  to  tell  me  of 
it?' 

"  'It  was  nothing,'  I  returned,  'only  I — saw 
a  friend,  some  one  I  used  to  know  quite  well, 
it  made  me  feel  rather  unhappy  a  moment, 
that  is  all.' 

"I  know  this  did  not  satisfy  her,  but  she 
said  nothing  more  about  it,  and  we  drove 
home  almost  silently,  for  my  heart  was  too 
heavy  to  permit  me  to  talk. 

"I  was  simply  crazy  to  know  if  Ethel 
Watson  was  at  the  Queen  Anne  Street 
house,  and  when  we  got  back,  I  left  Mrs. 
Featherstone  at  the  door,  and  went  down 
to  a  cigar  shop  at  the  corner  where  there 
was  a  telephone,  and  looked  up  the  land- 
lady's name.  Much  to  my  delight  I  found 
there  was  a  telephone  in  the  house,  and  I 
asked  the  man  in  the  shop  to  call  it  up  and 
ask  if  Miss  Ethel  Watson  were  stopping 
there.  The  answer  came  back,  yes,  but  she 
was  not  at  home ;  if  there  was  any  message, 
it  would  be  given  her  as  soon  as  she  re- 
turned. 

"I  told  him  to  say  there  was  no  message, 
and  walked  back  to  the  boarding-house  as 
though  some  one  were  pursuing  me,  and 
feeling  my  blood  run  hot  and  cold  alter- 
nately, as  I  thought  of  all  they  had  been 
saying  of  me  in  that  Queen  Anne  Street 
house,  while  always  before  me  was  the 
vision  of  Ethel  Watson  as  she  had  appeared 
that  moment  on  the  street,  in  her  becoming 
hat  and  well-cut  gown,  looking  with  scorn 
at  me  in  the  same  suit  I  had  worn  on  the 
ship  ! 

"Well,  I  lived  through  an  hour  of  black 
and  evil  thoughts  in  my  room  before  the 
dressing  bell  rang,  and  I  felt  that  I  hated 
not  only  Ethel  Watson,  but  Halifax,  and 
every  one  else  in  the  world !  I  wanted  to 
do  something  bad,  I  didn't  care  what,  for 
since  I  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  wKy^ 
shouldn't  I  be  one? 

"There  was  no  possible  way  of  ever  prov- 
ing myself  innocent  of  the  charges  I  knew 
the  woman  on  Oakley  Street  had  brought 
against  me ;  and  when  I  thought  of  that 
Watson  girl  marrying  Halifax,  and  having 
all  in  the  world  she  couW  wish  for,  while 
I  am  denied  everything,  even  the  good  name 
which  I  have  tried  to  keep  unsullied  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  my  unprotected  condi- 
tion, I  was  determined  I  should  not  drift 
on  any  longer,  getting  nothing  out  of  life 
but  misery  and  disgrace ;  so  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  recklessly  nice  note  to  Lawson,  in 
reply  to  his,  which  I  had  not  yet  answered. 
What  will  come  of  it,  I  don't  know,  I  can't 
even  remember  what  I  said,  except  that  I 
was  leaving  for  Paris  the  next  day,  and 
hoped  if  he  were  coming  to  London,  he 
would  run  over  there  to  see  me. 

"I  put  it  with  the  other  letters  to  be 
posted  on  the  hall  table  when  I  went  in  to 
dinner,  and  when  I  came  out  they  had  all 
been  taken  to  the  post  box,  so  it  was  too 


late  to  regret  it,  even  if  I  had  been  in  a 
mood  to  do  so,  which  I  certainly  was  not. 

"But  I  must  tell  you  what  occurred  at 
dinner. 

"Mrs.  Featherstone,  who,  with  her  maid's 
assistance,  had  been  packing  all  morning  and 
ever  since  we  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
was  too  tired  to  come  down,  so  had  her 
dinner  served  in  her  room.  We  were  to 
leave  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
get  the  Havre  boat,  and  I  intended  to  retire 
early,  for,  although  my  packing  was  not 
exhausting,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  •  I  was 
very  tired,  morally  more  than  physically, 
and  I  wanted  to  sleep  and  forget  everything. 
But  the  fates  had  decreed  I  was  not  to 
have  any  peace  of  mind  that  night,  and  sent 
a  new  blow  to  harrow  my  soul ! 

"The  usual  gathering  of  old  women  were 
at  the  table,  and  one  who  sat  next  to  me, 
leaned  over,  while  I  was  eating  my  soup, 
and  said  : 

"  'Your  name  is  Mortimer,  is  it  not  ?'  and 
I  said,  'Yes.'  While  cold  chills  ran  up  and 
down  my  spine  as  they  always  do  now  when 
any  one  asks  me  any  leading  question  like 
that. 

"'Is  your  first  name  Helen?'  she  asked, 
increasing  my  inward  terror,  and  when  I 
replied  that  it  was,  she  took  a  paper  from 
her  lap,  neatly  folded  in  a  square,  and  point- 
ing a  crooked  finger  at  a  certain  paragraph 
in  the  center  of  the  square,  said,  'Then 
this  must  be  intended  for  you.' 

"I  felt  the  color  go  from  my  face,  and 
my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  as  I  saw 
every  one  looked  at  me  just  as  those  wretches 
did  in  the  other  house. 

"I  took  the  paper  and  tried  to  read,  but 
at  first  the  letters  all  ran  into  each  other, 
and  it  was  a  full  moment  before  I  could 
make  out  the  words,  which  were  these  : 

"  'If  Miss  Helen  Mortimer  will  address 
Wescott,  Times  Office,  she  will  learn  some- 
thing to  her  advantage.' 

"'It  is  intended  for  you,  is  it  not?'  asked 
the  woman  at  my  side,  leaning  nearer  me 
eagerly,  and  I,  by  then  grown  calmer  and 
wishing  to  thwart  her  curiosity,  returned 
indifferently,  'I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I 
can't  see  how  it  can  be.' 

"  'But  that  is  your  name,  is  it  not  ?'  she 
persisted,  and  that  'is  it  not?'  got  on  my 
nerves  so,  I  felt  like  murdering  her ! 

"  'My  name  is  Helen  Mortimer,'  I  replied, 
'but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  name,  and  as  I 
know  no  one  in  London  with  whom  it  could 
possibly  be  of  advantage  for  me  to  com- 
municate, it  must  mean  another  Helen  Mor- 
timer.' 

"  'It  is  scarcely  likely  any  one  else  would 
have  the  two  names  combined,'  remarked 
some  one  across  the  table,  'that  would  be 
an  odd  coincidence!' 

"  'Perhaps,'  I  returned  coldly,  uncon- 
sciously adding  to  the  suspicions  of  every 
one,  'but  stranger  things  than  that  occur 
every  day.' 

"I  saw  some  of  the  surreptitious  glances 
that  were  exchanged,  and  realized  I  was  only 
stimulating  curiosity  and  suspicion  by  treat- 
ing the  matter  lightly,  so  I  asked  the  woman 
next  me  if  she  would  let  me  have  the  paper, 
as  I  might  answer  it  and  learn  if  by  any 
chance,  it  could  be  meant  for  me. 

"  'Some  unknown  relative  may  have  died 
and  left  me  a  fortune,'  I  said,  trying  to  treat 
it  as  a  joke,  although  in  my  heart. I  felt  it 
was  some  trick  of  Barrington's  to  get  me  in 
his  power  again." 

Helen's  next  letter  arrived  while  Edith 
was  away  on  her  honeymoon,  and  came  as 
a  boon  to  the  one  left  to  pursue  in  solitude 
her  uneventful  routine  of  work.  It  was  even 
heavier  than  usual,  and  bore  a  number  of. 
French  stamps,  and  the  postmark  of  Paris. 
Mary  opened  it  with  a  sigh  of  gratitude  for 
the  diversion,  and  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably for  a  long  read  that  promised  to  be 
absorbingly  interesting. 

"17  Avenue  d'lena,  Paris. 
"Well,  here  I  am,  girls,  in  the  Mecca  of 
my  dreams,  beautiful,  bright,  exhilarating 
Paris !  It  is  even  more  lovely  than  I  had 
pictured  in  my  longing  fancies.  This  apart- 
ment is  on  the  third  etage  of  a  large  apart- 
ment-building about  two  blocks  from  the 
beautiful  brilliant  champs  Elysees,  upon 
another  wide  avenue,  and  not  far  from  the 
Bois. 

"It  is  adorable !  Exquisitely  furnished, 
and  in  the  music-room  there  is  a  collection 
of  the  most  interesting  photographs,  au- 
tographed by  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
singers  of  the  day,  who  have  studied  under 
Madame  Durozzi. 

"I  shall  call  Mrs.  Featherstone  by  her 
professional  name  in  the  future,  and  shall 
write  you  everything,  day  by  day,  just  as 
it  occurs,  like  a  diary,  and  send  you  in- 
stalments once  a  week.  As  Edith  will  prob- 
ably be  married  by  the  time  this  arrives  in 
New  York,  I  shall  address  my  letters  in 
the  future  to  Mary,  for  I  know  she  will  be 
lonely  separated  from  us  both.  I  shall  think 
of  you,  Edith  dear,  upon  the  auspicious  day, 
which  is  now  so  near,  and  save  my  sous  so 
I  may  send  you  my  blessings  while  the  knot 
is  being  tied.  How  true  that  fortune  we 
told  you  from  your  teacup  is  coming  out. 
Do  you  remember,  it  said  you  were  to  be 
married  within  the  year  to  a  young  man 
you  already  knew,  and  who  would  be  very 
wealthy  in  the  course  of  a  few  years?  I 
do  hope  that  part  is  to  be  realized  also,  and 
that  one  at  least,  of  the  trio  may  live  in 
affluence  and  joy !  Dear  old  George,  any 
woman  who  marries  him  is  bound  to  be 
happy !  Give  him  a  cousinly,  sisterly, 
tender  salutation  from  me  on  his  left  cheek, 
where  the  beard  doesn't  grow ! 

"Well,  to  return  to  heavenly  Paris.  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  a  most  delightful  little 
room  to  myself,  fitted  up  with  the  daintiest 
white  curtains,  and  things  characteristically 


French,  and  the  dearest  white  and  gold  iron 
bed  that  is  so  comfortable  I  hated  to  get 
up  this  morning.  It  looks  out  on  a  court- 
yard, as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  perfectly  quiet, 
except  when  a  handsome  equipage  rolls 
in,  or  a  white  capped  'bonne'  exchanges 
pleasantries  from  her  window  with  a  chef, 
also  white-capped,  in  the  apartment  below ! 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  their 
French,  they  speak  so  rapidly ; — and,  indeed, 
I  find  mine  must  be  oiled  up  considerably 
to  keep  pace  with  Parisians !  Madame 
Durozzi  keeps  two  servants  besides  her 
own  personal  maid,  and  everything  is  done 
by  routine  in  the  apartment. 

"I  was  awakened  this  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  by  the  femme  de  chambre's  bright 
'Bon  jour,  mademoiselle!'  as  she  entered 
my  room  and  placed  on  a  table  near  my 
bed,  a  dear  little  tray  covered  with  a  spot- 
less white  napkin  ornamented  by  a  border 
of  pale  pink  roses.  On  it  was  a  coft'ee-set 
of  white  and  pink  ;  two  horseshoe  rolls,  and 
a  square  pat  of  white  butter. 

"It  was  so  deliciously  dainty,  no  feast 
of  the  gods  could  have  made  a  stronger 
appeal.  While  I  was  enjoying  it,  she 
brought  in  a  small  tub,  and  two  large  tin 
pitchers  of  water,  one  hot  and  the  other 
cold. 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  I  felt  like  a  prin- 
cess ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  has  proved 
quite  as  lovely  as  the  beginning.  Madame 
Durozzi  treats  me  as  a  guest,  although  she 
at  once  designated  what  my  duties  are  to 
be.  You  will  be  amused  when  you  hear 
how  heavy  they  are  I 

"I  am  to  keep  her  lesson  accounts ;  that 
is,  attend  to  all  the  business  and  financial 
part,  note  who  has  paid  and  who  has  not, 
and  attend  to  all  the  arrangements  with 
pupils  ;  appoint  the  hours  she  can  give  each, 
answer  their  letters,  and  so  forth.  At  first 
I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  capable,  but 
after  she  had  explained  everything  and 
showed  me  the  books,  I  saw  it  was  really 
very  easy,  and  she  seemed  satisfied  with  my 
understanding  of  the  duties  involved. 

"I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  Madame 
Durozzi,  for,  as  things  look  now,  I  may  be 
with  her  for  an  indefinite  time,  and,  judg- 
ing by  to-day,  I  can  look  forward  to  doing 
so  with  perfect  content.  She  is  large,  with 
a  strong,  hands_ome  face,  although  the  fea- 
tures are  rather  heavy  for  a  woman.  Her 
profile  is  strikingly  like  the  impression  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  one  sees  on  old  French 
coins,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  austere  gravity 
about  her,  that  makes  one  feel  she  comes 
of  a  powerful  and  aristocratic  race.  I  never 
have  heard  her  raise  her  voice.  Even  at 
the  railway  station,  when  a  'facteur'  went 
off  in  the  wrong  direction  wilh  her  bags, 
she  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  calmly 
sent  another  after  him.  When  she  is  angry 
her  voice  gets  deeper,  but  never  loud,  and 
it  is  far  more  terrifying  than  if  she  raged. 
I  think  she  has  a  terrible  temper,  but  keeps 
it  under  wonderful  control,  and  she  is  the 
keenest  observer  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  Nothing  escapes  her,  although  she  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  goes 
on  about  her ;  and  I  feel,  when  she  asks  me 
a  question,  that  she  knows  the  true  answer 
before  I  can  speak  it. 

"I  like  her  immensely,  her  very  gravity 
and  force  brings  out  one's  own  strength  of 
character,  for  to  be  trifling  or  foolish  with 
her  would  seem  as  incongruous  as  to  invite 
the  Queen  of  England  to  skip  the  rope !  No 
pupils  are  to  come  until  to-morrow,  so  this 
afternoon  she  took  me  for  a  drive  in  a 
lovely  victoria,  which  she  hires  when  she 
needs  it.  We  drove  down  the  Champs 
Elysees  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Concord, 
and  back  to  the  Etoil ;  then  through  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  oh,  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  I  There  can  be  no  avenue  in  tLe  world 
more  beautiful  than  the  Champs  Elysees. 
It  is  magnificently  broad,  and  on  either 
side  are  tree-shaded  gardens,  where  gay 
cafes  and  restaurants  are  concealed.  It 
was  simply  crowded  with  smart  equipages 
of  all  sorts,  and  open  cabs.  Automobiles  by 
the  thousand,  and  of  every  conceivable  sort 
rushed  past  us ;  high  carts,  tandems,  and 
even  four-in-hand  coaches.  The  air  simply 
rang  with  the  tooting  of  motor  horns,  and 
tinkle  of  bells,  for  every  carriage  horse, 
private  or  to  hire,  is  obliged  by  law  to  carry 
one  bell  or  more,  as  the  rubber  tires  of  the 
vehicles  cannot  be  heard  on  the  asphalt, 
and  the  traffic  is  so  great  it  is  as  much  as 
one's  life  is  worth  to  cross  the  streets,  es- 
pecially as  the  Paris  Sargent  de  Ville  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  London  'Bobby'  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  perfect 
discipline. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  gay  or  festive 
looking  than  Paris  on  a  sunny  day ;  the  air 
is  alive  with  what  seems  like  merry  sounds, 
— although  it  is  difficult  to  define  just  why 
they  seem  merry ; — while  on  every  side  is 
some  bright  touch  of  color ; — the  red  coats 
of  soldiers ;  the  glittering  helmet  of  a 
mounted  gendarme,  careering  picturesquely 
through  the  sunlight,  with  black  plume 
flyfng ;  the  long,  brilliantly  colored  ribbons 
and  fantastic,  attire  of  'bonnes'  tending 
children  under  the  trees ;  and  the  bright- 
feathered  hats  and  costumes  of  the  mon- 
daines  in  carriages.  And  yet  there  is  also 
a  strange  influence  of  melancholy  underlying 
it  all,  like  an  undefined  echo  from  the  past, 
which  makes  all  its  beauty  appear  at  times 
like  the  glittering  decorations  that  hide  a 
coffin.  At  least  so  it  impressed  me  when 
I  looked  on  those  brooding  palaces  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concord,  and  thought  of  the 
hideous  scaffold  their  windows  had  once 
looked  down  upon,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  all  the  other  hapless  victims  whose  blood 
was  spilt  upon  the  very  spot  where  now  a 
lovely  fountain  plays. 

"Madame  Durozzi  told  me  some  very 
interesting  stories  of  Paris  during  the  Siege, 
which  she  had  witnessed  herself.    She  also 


pointed  out  some  of  the  celebrated  Parisian 
beauties  as  they  passed  us,  but  I  must  say 
I  could  not  see  their  beauty!  They  are  all 
so  terribly  fixed  up ;  their  hair  all  exquisitely 
curled  and  puft'ed,  and  piled  up  into  hats, 
cocked  to  one  side  or  over  their  noses,  as 
though  they  were  stuck  on,  like  dolls'  hats, 
and  never  intended  to  be  taken  off.  Their 
faces  are  all  so  deathly  white,  and  their 
lips  so  crimson,  they  remind  me  of  circus 
clowns.  Madame  Durozzi  says  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  higher  social  class.  I  suppose 
they  must  correspond  to  what  we  call  our 
'smart  set'  in  New  York. 

"It  is  very  rare  to  see  a  man  and  a  wom- 
an driving  together  here.  The  women  are 
generally  alone,  or  have  a  finely  bred  dog 
sitting  up  beside  them,  and  they  look  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  themselves  and  the 
world  in  general,  but  it  is  that  same  culti- 
vated expression  our  smart  women  assume 
in  public  places,  as  if  just  intended  to  create 
envy. 

"Madame  Durozzi  had  two  friends  to 
dinner,  a  typical  Frenchwcunan,  whose  one 
paramount  idea  appears  to  be  to  disguise 
her  age  under  hair  dye  and  white  wash  ; — 
by  the  by,  I  have  discovered  Madame  D. 
does  not  wear  a  wig,  but  her  hair  is  dyed 
a  blue  black  regularly  every  month,  she 
told  me  so  quite  openly ; — and  a  man  of 
about  sixty,  blind  in  one  eye,  a  writer  of 
great  prominence  here,  and  most  cultivated 
and  interesting. 

"Well,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to  tell  you 
of  my  first  day  in  Paris,  and  I  am  most 
deliciously  sleepy  and  contented,  I  shall  say 
good-night,  and  write  you  more  to-morrow. 
There  is  only  one  little  thorn  in  my  bed  of 
roses,  and  that  is  I  have  not  told  Madame 
D.  about  that  notice  addressed  to  me  in  the 
London  paper.  I  feel  rather  guilty  for  not 
doing  so,  but  as  it  may  have  been  put  ia 
by  one  of  that  Barrington  tribe,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  let  it  pass,  for  I  don't  believe 
Mrs.  Pancoast  would  have  done  it,  without 
giving  her  initials  at  least,  or  something 
that  would  have  shown  me  it  was  from  her. 

"I  have  allowed  three  days  to  pass  without 
adding  to  this  epistle,  dears,  because  during 
that  time  nothing  of  the  slightest  importance 
happened.  Pupils  arrived  every  half  hour, 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour 
for  luncheon ;  and  after  five  I  had  letters  to 
write,  and  other  duties  in  connection  with 
the  'business.'  Every  day  the  same  con- 
tinual round  of  receiving  pupils,  registering 
their  lessons,  making  appointments,  and  ar- 
ranging for  hearings. 

"It  is  in  a  way  monotonous,  but  I  like  it. 
Some  of  the  pupils  are  very  nice,  and  oh,  it 
is  so  lovely  to  feel  I  am  really  doing  some- 
thing for  what  I  get!  Madame  D.  drives 
every  afternoon  from  half  past  five  to  seven, 
and  sTie  ,  certainly  deserves  the  recreation, 
for  she  works  like  a  trump  !  She  directs  a 
class  of  twenty  girls  for  two  hours  every 
morning,  and  then  until  five  gives  separate 
lessons  to  more  advanced  pupils,  of  half 
an  hour  each.  Of  course,  she  has  an  ac- 
companist to  do  the  piano  part,  but  the 
strain  of  teaching  leaves  her  very  tired  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  She  has  taken  me  to 
drive  only  once  since  the  first  afternoon, 
as  she  generally  goes  to  visit  some  one,  or 
stops  for  a  friend.  The  blind  literateur 
seems  a  great  favorite  of  hers,  he  comes  in 
very  often  of  an  evening,  and  occasionally 
dines  informally,  which  is  very  good  for 
me,  as  they  speak  the  most  beautiful  French 
together,  and  mine  is  rapidly  improving. 

"One  of  the  pupils,  an  American  girl,  of 
about  twenty-five,  in  whose  future  Madame 
D.  appears  to  have  great  hopes,  lunched 
with  us  to-day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  meal, 
much  to  my  surprise  and  confusion,  a  note 
was  brought  to  me  from  the  Ritz, — the 
most  fashionable  hotel  in  Paris ! 

"It  was  from  Lawson  asking  if  he  might 
see  me  this  afternoon,  and  telling  me  to 
send  my  reply  by  the  bearer.  Madame  D. 
pretended  indifference,  and,  after  nodding 
permission  when  I  asked  pardon  for  opening 
the  note,  continued  her  conversation  with 
the  pupil  as  though  my  receiving  communica- 
tions from  the  Ritz  were  a  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence. 

"I  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do,  so 
handed  her  the  note,  and  asked  her  advice. 

"  'If  you  know  him  sufficiently  well,  and 
he  is  a  nice  man,  see  him  by  all  means,' 
she  said  when  she  had  read  it.  'Why  should 
you  not  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  you  are 
in  a  prison  here.  Go  to  my  desk,  and  tell 
him  to  come  up  after  five  o'clock.' 

''So  I  did,  and,  my  dears,  he  came  in  a 
bright  red  Panard  automobile,  and  asked 
me  to  go  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois.  Doesn't 
it  seem  like  a  fary  tale?  I  never  felt  more 
sublimely  happy  in  my  life ! 

"He  had  a  chauffer,  so  he  and  I  sat  to- 
gether in  the  back,  and  we  sped  like  a  bird 
in  and  out  the  crowd  of  vehicles,  ail  through 
the  principal  drives  of  the  Bois.  and  saw 
every  one  worth  seeing,  I  think,  in  Paris,  for 
the  roads  were  crowded  with  beautiful  turn- 
outs, and  people  riding  and  walking.  It 
was  really  heavenly  to  feel  I  was  one  of  that 
happy,  careless  throng  living  only  to  enjoy 
themselves  !  Oh,  I  tell  you,  wealth  is  every- 
thing!  It  makes  life  worth  living;  and, 
after  all,  why  shouldn't  people  enjoy  this 
beautiful  world?  Surely  God  did  not  make 
it  so  lovely  for  us  to  sit  down  in  a  dark 
room  and  eat  our  hearts  out  pining  for 
things  we  can't  have  ?  It  makes  one  good 
tb  be  happy  I  find,  and  I  know  I  did  not 
feel  good  when  I  was  unhappy ; — I  felt 
sometimes  anything  but  good. 

"Lawson  was  awfully  nice,  and  appeared 
so  interested  in  all  I  am  doing,  that  I  told 
him  something  of  my  condition ;  that  is,  I 
explained  that  I  had  to  make  my  way  in 
the  world,  and  told  him  what  I  am  doing 
[continued  on  page  32] 
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Great  Paintings  of  Famous  Bits  of  History 


/         PICKETT'S  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG 


Painted  by  T.  de  Thulstrup 


One  of  the  most  daring  charges  in  history.    On  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg,   Pickett  with  twelve  thousand  men  attacked  the  Union  position.  He  marched  a 
mile  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire  from  one  hundred  guns,  gained  the  hilltop,  but  was  repulsed,  and  Lee  was  obliged  to  retreat 


Lieutenant  Gushing,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  terrible  ram  "Albemarle,"  took  a  small  launch,  and  with  twelve  men  carried  a  torpedo  in  the  dead  of 
night  into  Confederate  waters.    He  was  discovered  and  fired  upon,  but  placed  the  torpedo  under  the  ram,  exploded  it,  and  escaped 
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The  CouNTijyBoY  in  the  Army 


UNCLE  Sam  is  calling  steadily  for  re- 
cruits for  his  regular  army,  al- 
though the  mere  possibility  of  our 
country  entering  into  war  with  any 
foreign  power  seems  very  remote, 
and~  certainly  we  are  too  much  united  by 
bonds  of  self-interest  and  mutual  affection 
and  sympathy  to  be  likely  to  go  fo  war 
among  ourselves.  The  advocates  of  peace 
and  the  workers  in  that  good  cause  declare 
that  it  is  impossible  that  our  country  should 
ever  again  be  concerned  in  any  great  and 
devastating  wars,  such  as  we  have  known 
to  our  bitter  sorrow  in, the  past.  And  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  spending  more 
money  for  the  implements  of  war  than'  ever 
before  in  the  tiistory  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  surprising,  a  stupendous  fact  that  we  are 
spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
enormous  sum  of  $375,659,791  for  military 
purposes,  or  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenses  of  the  government.  This  in  times 
df  peace  without  the  least  little  war  cloud 
on  the  horizon ! 

We  are  building  warships  costing  more 
than  all  the  buildings  and  land  and  entire 
equipment  of  any  university  in  the  land, 
with  the  salaries  for  a  year  of  all  the 
teachers  added.  And  Uncle  Sam  is  calling 
steadily  for  more  recruits  with  which  to 
equip  these  ships  and  to  add-  to  the  forces 
on  land.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  as  they  will  tell  j'ou  at  any  recruit- 
ing station.  This  would  not  be  true,  per- 
haps, if  Uncle  Sam  accepted  all  who  offered 
themselves  as  recruits,  but  he  is  very  exact- 
ing, and  wants  the  flower  of  the  land  for 
his  army. 

In  some  lands  service  in  the  army  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  is  obligatory  on  all . 
young  men  of  certain  age.  They  may  not 
escape  it  unless  physically  incapable  of 
serving,  but  there  is  no  such  obligation  in 
our  land,  excepting  in  times  of  actual  war, 
when  men  may  be  drafted  into  the  army, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  great  Civil  War. 
During  our  short,  and  happily  brief,  war 
v/ith  Spain  the  number  of  volunteers  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  and  no  doubt  thousands 
of  men  would  rush  to  arras  if  the  country 
were  in  peril  who  would  decline  to  enter 
the  regular  army. 

Not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  "raw 
recruits"  of  the  regular  army  are  from  the 
country.  The  military  career  does  not  seem 
to  appeal  to  a  very  large  number  of  country 
boys.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  rather  a  hard  way  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. The  pay  is  small  while  one  is  "in 
the  ranks,"  and  one  advances  slowly  to  the 
high  places  iiTthe  army.  At  best  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  recruits  may 
hope  to  attain  to  these  high  places  where 
one  may  disport  oneself  in  the  full  splendor 
of  an  admiral  or  other  officer  of  high  degree 
on  sea  or  land.  The  boy  v/ho  understands 
the  situation  may  well  hesitate  between  his 
prospect  as  a  private  in  the  army  all  his 
life,  and  his  life  as  his  own  master  on  the 
farm.  But,  of  course,  few  boys  who  enter 
the  army  have  any  expectation  of  remaining 
in  the  ranks  all  of  their  lives  or  until  they 
have  become  too  old  for  army  sei^ice  of 
any  kind. 

The  boy  with  military  tendencies  looks 
toward  West  Point,  or  some  other  military 
school,  as  the  beginning  of  his  military  ca- 
reer, and  if  he  is  to  enter  the  army  at  all 
it  is  well  for  him  to  have  the  ambition  to 
begin  well.  Training  at  Annapolis  or  West 
Point  will  fit  him  for  attaining  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  army.  How  does  a  boy  get 
into  the  military  academy  at  West  Point? 
In  this  way :  Each  Congressional  district 
and  each  territory  and  also  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  in 
the  West  Point  Academy.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  also  has  the  right  to 
appoint  twenty— cadets,  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  unwritten  rule  that  these  appointments 
should  be  given  to  the  sons  of  officers  al- 
ready in  the  army.  Such  boys  are  pretty 
apt  to  make  good  soldiers.  The  Secretary 
of  War  appoints  the  delegates  from  the 
various  states  and  territories,  and  the  names 
of  the  candidates  are  nearly  always  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  congressmen  from  the ' 
different  congressional  districts.  Of  course 
the  appointee  must  be  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  he  is  appointed.  He  must 
be  between  'the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-two  years.  If  he  "stands  in"  with 
the  congressman  from  his  district,  or  if 
he  has  friends  who  are  able  to  influence  the 
congressman  in  his  behalf,  all  the  better. 
He  usually  needs  a  pull  of  some  sort  to 
secure  his  appointment.  Sometimes  there 
are  a  number  of  applicants  from  each  dis- 
trict, and  again  there  may  not  be  but  three 
or  four.  Sometimes  a  competitive  examina- 
tion of  all  the  candidates  is  held  in  a  certain 
place  in  the  district,  and  the  person  passing 
the  best  examination  secures  the  place.  The 
candidate  first  makes  his  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who'  puts  his  name  on 
the  list  and  then  the  influence  of  the  repre- 


sentative or  congressman  is  secured  in  hav- 
ing the  candidate  appointed  to  the  place. 

But  securing  the  appointment  is  the 
merest  beginning.  Then  the  real  trouble 
begins.  The  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
academy  at  West  Point  or  the  army  through 
the  regular  recruiting  station  must  be  pre- 
pared, to  undergo  a  very  severe  physical  ex- 
amination, and  he  may  be  rejected  for  so 
slight  a  cause  as  very  poor  teeth  or  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech.  An  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  academy  at  West  Point 
may  be  disqualified  for  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

Feeble  constitution ;  unsound  health  from 
whatever  cause ;  indications  of  former  dis- 
ease ;  glanular  swellings  or  other  symptoms 
of  scrofula. 

Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of 
the  scalp. 

Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head ; 
convulsions. 

Impaired  vision  from  whatever  cause  ;  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  eyelids  ;  immo- 
bility or  irregularity  of  the  iris. 

Deafness,  copious  discharge  from  the  ears. 

Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  the  teeth  generally 
unsound. 

Impediment  of  speech. 

Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and 
any  other  indication  of  a  liability  to  pul- 
monic disease. 

Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one 
or  both  of  the  superior  extremities  on  ac- 
count of  fractures,  especially  of  the  clavical, 
contraction  of  a  joint  or  a  deformity  of  any 
kind. 

An  unusual  excurvature  or  incurvature  of 
the  spine. 
Hernia. 

A  varicose  state  of  the  veins  or  impaired 
or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of 
the  inferior  extremities  on  account  of  vari- 
cose veins,  fractures,  malformations  (such 
as  flat  feet),  lameness,  unequal  length, 
bunions,  overlying  or  supernumerary  toes. 

Ulcers  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers, 
likely  to  break  out  afresh. 

Now  if  you  have  inclinations  toward  the 
army  it  might  be  very  well  for  you  to  take 
this  list  of  requirements  to  a  physician  and 
have  him  tell  you  if  you  can  fill  the  bill. 
You  see  that  it  takes  a  pretty  sound  boy  to 
do  it.  If  you  were  to  send  to  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  for  a  list  of  both 
the  mental  and  physical  requirements  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  that  institution 
you  would  find  this  bit  of  good  advice  in 
one  of  the  circulars  sent  to  you  : 

"It  is  suggested  to  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy  that  before 
leaving  their  place  of  residence  for  West 
Point  they  should  cause  themselves  to  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian and  by  a  teacher  or  instructor  in  good 
standing.  By  such  an  examination  any 
serious  disqualification  or  deficiency  in 
mental  preparation  would  be  revealed  and 
the  candidate  probably  spared  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  useless  journey  and  the 
mortification  of  rejection.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  informal  examination  here 
recommended  is  solely  for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  the  candidates  themselves, 
and  can  in  no  way  affect  the  decision  of  the 
academical  and  medical  examining  boards 
at  West  Point." 

The  superintendent  of  the  Academy  will 
send  to  any  one  asking  for  it  a  full  list  of 
the  educational  requirements  of  candidates. 
These  requirements  are  not  very  severe,  and 
the  schoolboy  of  seventeen  who  has  applied 
himself  faithfully  to  his  studies,  should  be 
able  to  pass  this  examination,  since  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  will  be  examined  are 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling, 
history,  reading  and  writing.  The  poor 
spellei  should  "brush  up"  or  this  alone  may 
disqualify  him.  Here  are  some  of  the  test 
questions  in  arithmetic  to  which  candidates 
for  admission  to  West  Point  have  been  sub- 
jected and  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  required : 

Multiply  4.32  by  .00012. 

How  many  men  would  be  required  to  cul- 
tivate a  field  of  2%  acres  in  S]^  days  of 
ten  hours  each,  if  each  man  completed  77 
square  yards  in  nine  hours  ? 

A.  wins  9  games  out  of  15  when  playing 
against  B.  and  16  out  of  52  when  playing 
against  C.  How  many  games  out  of  118 
should  C.  -win  playing  against  B.  ? 

English  shillings  are  coined  from  a  metal 
which  contains  37  parts  of  silver  to  3  parts 
of  alloy ;  one  pound  of  this  metal  is  coined 
into  66  shillings.  The  United  States  silver 
dollar  weighs  412.5  grains  and  consists  of  9 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  alloy.  What  frac- 
tion of  the  United  States  dollar  will  contain 
the  same  amount  of  silver  as  one  English 
shilling? 

It  will,  of  course,  take  rather  a  bright  boy 
to  "figger  out"  the  replies  to  these  questions, 
and  some  boys  will  be  apt  to  say,  "What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  me  being  a  good 
soldier?"  Supposing  you  address  that  ques- 
tion to  the  superintendent  at  West  Point. 


He  can  give  you  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  propounding  questions  that  seem  so  re- 
mote from  all  military  tactics. 

You  will  have  to  know  enough  about  Eng- 
lish grammar  to  be  able  to  define  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  classes  and 
properties.  You  will  have  to  give  inflections, 
including  declension,  conjugation  and  com- 
parison. You  will  have  to  give  the  corre- 
sponding masculine  and  feminine  gender 
nouns,  and  be  able  to  apply  the  ordinary 
rules  of  syntax.  Of  course  you  must  know 
how  to  parse  fully  and  correctly.  Some 
schoolboys  would  think  the  examination 
in  grammar  pretty  severe,  and  the  school- 
lioy  who  "just  hates  grammar"  would  per- 
haps find  it  difficult  to  pass  the  examination 
without  a  good  deal  of  extra  study  of  that 
detested  sul)ject. 

In  the  history  examination  the  candidate 
would  find  himself  bumping  up  against  such 
questions  as  these : 

Name  the  earliest  European  settlements 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States — when,  where,  and  by  whom  made. 

What  was  the  dift'erence  between  the 
royal,  the  charter,  and  the  proprietary 
colonies  ? 

How  many  colonies  were  there  originally 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut?  When 
were  they  united  ? 

How  many  in  Pennsylvania  ?  When  were 
they  separated  ? 

What  were  the  principal  events  and  re- 
sults of  the  wars  of  King  William,  Queen 
Anne,  King  George  and  the  French  and 
Indian  ? 

Explain  the  Navigation  Act,  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Writs  of  Assistance. 

Give  the  names  of  the  Presidents  'of  the 
United  States  in  order,  and  the  leading 
events  in  the  administration  of  each. 

These  questions  might  "stump"  a  good 
many  well-educated  persons  a  good  deal 
older  than  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
West  Point,  and,  after  all,  it  takes  a  pretty 
alert  boy  to  answer  them  and  all  Ihe  other 
questions  the  successful  candidate  must  an- 
swer. There  is  one  thing  that  the  boy  who 
proposes  to  become  a  soldier  must  make  up 
his  mind  to,  and  that  is  to  yield  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  orders.  The  boy  who 
has  been  inclined  to  be  "fractious"  at  home, 
and  who  has  insisted  on  having  his  own 
way,  will  have  to  eat  large  slices  of  humble 
pie  when  he  goes  into  training  as  a  soldier 
boy.  The  least  impertinence  to  a  superior, 
or  any  deviation  from  the  straight  line  of 
duty,  will  bring  its  immediate  oiscipline. 
The  army  is  a  pretty  good  place  in  which 
to  tone  down  a  hot-headed  youngster. 

Then  the  boy  who  has  the  failings  so 
common  to  boykind,  and  who  has  not  hither- 
to been  in^he  habit  of  washing  back  of  his 
ears  and  polishing  the  heels  of  his  shoes 
may  as  well  understand  first  as  last  that 
no  such  slackness  will  be  tolerated  in  the 
army.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  most  exquisite 
cleanliness  and  neatness  are  required  in  any 
military  training-school.  Everything  has  its 
place,  and  so  small  a  thing  as  leaving  a  cap 
or  anything  else  out  of  place  will  call  for  a 
reprimand.  Everything  is  systematic  to  the 
last  degree  in  an  army  camp  or  school. 
There  are  certain  hours  for  doing  every- 
thing, and  everything  must  be  done  at  that 
time.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "by-and-by" 
or  "after  awhile"  in  a  military  school.  The 
discipline  is  very  rigid,  but  no  more  so  than 
it  should  be.  Indeed,  it  would  be  well  for 
thousands  of  our  American  boys  if  they 
could  have  the  splendid  discipline  in  order, 
system  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  duty  of 
the  moment  that  the  military  school  affords. 

As  to  the  financial  rewards  of  the  soldier, 
the  cadet  at  West  Point  is  paid  $540  a  year 
when  he  enters  the  Academy.  This  seems 
like  pretty  big  pay,  but  let  us  see  what  the 
cadet  must  do  with  his  allowance  from 
Uncle  Sam.  He  must  purchase  four  full 
sets  of  uniform,  an  overcoat  and  a  round 
dozen  pair  of  white  trousers,  and  those 
trousers  must  be  kept  white  and  exchanged 
for  another  pair  when  they  begin  to  show  a 
mussed  or  rumpled  appearance.  He  must 
have  a  great  many  pairs  of  white  gloves,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  large  supply  of  belts,  snowy 
collars,  handkerchiefs  and  shirts.  He  pays 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  his  board,  for  gas, 
barbers,  heating,  and  he  must  pay  for  having 
those  shoes  of  his  kept  shining  all  of  the 
time.  The  cadet  who  saves  anything  out  of 
his  salary  of  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
is  the  exception. 

When  a  student  at  West  Point  is  grad- 
uated he  is  entitled  to  the  pay  of  a  second 
lieutenant,  which  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  but  his  expenses  will  have  so  in- 
creased that  he  has  -  little  chance  to  save 
any  part  of  this  increased  pay.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  of  service  he  is  entitled  to  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  his  pay,  and  not 
until  another  five  years  does  he  receive  an- 
other ten  per  cent  increase.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years  his  pay  will  have  increased 
forty  per  cent.  So  you  see  that  the  army 
offers  no  "get-rich-quick"  opportunities  to 


young  men.  Of  course,  when  one  advances 
to  the  higher  positions  the  salary  is  greater, 
but  the  expenses  are  correspondingly  greater. 
Of  course  they  have  their  pensions  for  life 
if  injured  in  the  service  or  when  discharged 
after  they  have  reached  the  old-age  limit. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  one  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  studying  after  one  enters 
the  Academy.  One's  "book-learning"  does 
not  end  with  the  beginning  of  one's  career 
as  a  student  at  West  Point.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  beside  military  tactics.  The 
boy  who  is  in  his  fourth  year  at  West  Point 
finds  himself  pegging  away  at  such  alluring 
topics  as  stereotomy,  civil  engineering,  ele- 
ments oi  law,  international  law,  astronomy, 
system  of  exterior  ballistics,  instruction  in 
bridge-building,  military  engineering,  and 
other  studies  requiring  a  great  deal  of  severe 
mental  application  if  one  would  pass  the 
regular  examinations  with  credit. 

If  a  boy  is  determined  to  enter  the  army 
let  him  do  his  utmost  to  enter  through  the 
medium  of  some  good  military  school.  But 
no  matter  how  he  enters  he  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  great  deal  of  very  hard  work 
and  rigid  discipline.  A  good  many  states 
now  have  training-ships  on  which  boys  are 
trained  for  naval  service.  Massachusetts 
has  such  a  ship,  on  which  about  one  hundred 
young  fellows  are  trained.  But  they  must 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  training,  and 
the  pay  is  very  small,  even  when  they  have 
taken  the  entire  course  of  training. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  only  about 
two  thirds  of  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  West  Point  succeed  in  passing  the  exam- 
ination, and  that  of  those  who  pass  the  ex- 
amination but  about  one  half  succeed'  in 
graduating. 

Peter  Michie,  the  noted  educator,  has 
given  us  some  very  interesting  accounts  of 
life  at  West  Point,  and  boys  who  contem- 
plate entering  the  army  would  do  well  to 
read  his  books  pertaining  to  army  life.  He 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  a  boy  who, 
after  receiving  the  circulars  from  the  super- 
intendent giving  the  details  of  the  terms  of 
admission  to  the  Academy,  wrote  in  reply : 

"I  jeceived  your  terms  some  time  since. 
I  cannot  come  under  any  such  terms.  I  will 
give  you  the  terms  that  I  will  come  under. 
I  want  only  to  study  military  tactics.  I 
want  to  stay  three  years.  I  want  forty 
dollars  per  month.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  want  a  position  over  some  army  of  the 
United  States.  I  want  you  to  send  me  a 
round-trip  ticket  there  and  back.  I  think  I 
am  both  physically  and  mentally  qualified  to 
fill  the  position.  I  will  not  be  out  anything, 
but  I  want  the  position.  Please  answer 
this." 

I  believe  that  any  army  officer  of  wide 
experience  would  be  apt  to  advise  the  farmer 
boy  to  "stick  to  the  farm,"  and  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  shoulder  arms  unless  the  country 
was  in  peril  and  demanded  such  service. 

The  Soldier's  Dream 

Our  bugles  sang  truce, — for  the  night-cloud 
had  lowered 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in 
the  sky ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  over- 
powered. 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  oil  my  pallet  of 
straw. 

By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the 
slain  : 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it 
again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful 
array. 

Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track : 
'Twas  autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  the 
way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed 
me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom 
was  young ; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn- 
reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly 
I  swore. 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends 
never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times 
o'er. 

Any  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness 
'   of  heart. 

"Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary 
and  worn  ;" 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to 
stay ; — 

But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of 
morn. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted 
away.  — Thomas  Campbell. 


Teach  Your  Pussy  Tricks 

MOST  little  girls  have  a  pussy  cat, 
just  as  most  little  boys  have  a 
dog.     And   the   pussy   can  be 
taught  cunning  tricks  almost  as 
easily  as  the  puppy. 

Because  they  are  so  supple,  cats  can 
be  trained  to  jump  unusually  high,  even 
seven  or  eight  feet  in 
the  air.  Hold  a  tiny 
bit  of  meat  in  one  hand, 
and  a  hoop  in  the  other 
— a  small  barrel  hoop 
will  do.  Hold  it  \o\y  at 
first,  increase  the  height 
each  day.  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you 
can  hold  a  hoop  cov- 
ered with  bright  tissue 
paper  and  ribbons  high 
over  your  liead,  and 
Miss  Pussj^  will  spring 
through  it  with  very 
little  exertion.  Then  it 
will  be  quite  easy  to 
teach  her  to  jump 
through  j-our  arms. 

She  can  learn  to  sit 
up  and  to  "say  her 
prayers"  just  as  a  dog* 
can — although  it  takes 
perhaps  just  a  little  bit 
more  patience  to  teach 
her.  Any  cat  can  be 
taught  to  follow  her 
little  mistress  even  on 
long  walks.  Take  tiny 
bits  of  meat  at  first, 
and  urge  her  to  go 
with  you  each  day  for 
a  little  longer  walk. 
Reward  her  every  little 
while  with  a  bit  of 
meat,  and  scratch  her 
throat  softly  or  rub 
your  fingers  back  of  her  ears,  which  all 
pussies  love.  She  will  soon  follow  you 
as  faithfully  as  any  dog. 

After  putting  pussy  through  any  ex- 
ercise, be.  sure  to  feed  her,  and  she  will 
be  more  willing  next  time.  It  is  best  to 
begin  to  teach  pussy  when  she  is  quite 
young.  I  would  advise  never  striking 
a  cat.  This  intimidates  them,  and  they 
do  not  understand  what  it  means.  More 
can  be  done  with  them  if  they  are  urged 
and  encouraged  by  kind  treatment. 
«> 

Tom  is  Reliable 

t<*  RE  you  sure  that  Tom  put  that 
letter  into  the  office  this  morn- 
ing?" asked  Mr.  Downe  of  his  wife. 

"Sure,"  answered  his  wife  quietly. 

"Did  you  tell  him  to  be  sure?  Did 
you  say  how  very  important  it  was  for 
it  to  go?  Did  you  impress  the  duty 
upon  him?"  he  asked,  excitedly. 

"I  did  not."  answered  Mrs.  Downe, 
"because  I  did  not  know  its  great  im- 
portance; but  I  am  sure  Tom  took  it  in 
season,  and  put  it  in  himself.  Tom 
never  fails." 

"That  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  any- 
body, especially  of  a  boy  of  his  age," 
said  he. 

"Tom  is  reliable!"  said  the  lady. 

"Reliability  is  the  first  and  great 
thing  in  a  business  man;  and,  if  Tom 
has  got  it  to  the  extent  which  you  give 
him  credit  for,  he  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold."  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Downe  went  to  his  office;  and  in 
two  hours  he  received  a  telegram  in 
answer  to  his  letter. 

"Tom  is  reliable!"  cried  he. 

.Tom  is  a  hired  boy  at  Mr.  Downe's; 
but  his  reliabilitj'  has  made  him  friends 
willing  to  do  anything  to  help  him  on 
in  the  world.  His  reliability  will  be  to 
him  a  fortune,  a  fortune  that  cannot 
take  wings.  How  many  boys  who  read 
this  are  thus  rich? — The  Evangelical 
Messenger. 

Where  the  Leghorn  Hen  Nested 

SHE  was  such  a  lively  little  Leghorn 
hen,  and  she  looked  so  important 
and  saucy.  The  children  called  her 
"Old  Bid."  Every  day  she  laid  a  beau- 
tiful white  egg  in  one  corner  of  the 
dog's  kennel.  She  was  not  like  other 
hens,  for  as  she  approached  this  odd 
nest  she  cackled  loudly,  but  after  the 
egg  was  laid  she  slipped  silently  away, 
saying  nothing  at  all  about  it.  .Ml  Old 
Bid's  eggs  were  the  children's  very 
own,  but  one  dav  they  found  no  egg  in 


Rover's  house,  nor  on  the  next  day, 
nor  for  two  weeks.  Old  Bid  was  not 
lost,  but  she  had  certainly  found  a  new 
nest.  Finally  they  never  saw  her  except 
at  feeding  time,  and  mamma  said  she 
was  certainly  sitting,  which  was  a  re- 
markable thing,  for  giddy  young  Leg- 
horns usuallv  leave  such  dull  work  to 


"Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  we've  found  out 
where  Old  Bid's  nest  is!  We  watched 
and  we  watched  to  see  where  she'd  go 
after  she'd  eaten  her  breakfast,  but  she 
just  ran  around  behind  the  woodhouse, 
and  under  the  barn,  and — " 

"Into  the  raspberry  bushes."  inter- 
rupted Larry.    "And  when  she  thought 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER  OUT  FOR  A  TIME 


the   common   hens.     Larry   and   Lucy  we  weren't  looking,  she  flew  up  on  the 

were  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  lowest  side  of  the  barn." 
find  out  where  Old  Bid  had  her  nest.  "Yes,"  put  in  Lucy,  "and  she  flew, 

One  day  they  rushed  to  the  house  in  ran,  and  slipped,  all  up  that  long  roof, 

the  greatest  excitement,  calling  wildly,  and  where  do  you  suppose  she  went?" 


The  Puzzler 


This  Is  the  Sea  son  of  the  Year  When  Sleds  Are  Moving,  so  Take  a  Good  Look  at 
One  and  Endeavor  to  Ascertain  What  Parts  of  Same 
the  Pictures  Below  Suggest 
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Hebrews,  Mark,  Matthew 


"I  know!"  exclaimed  Larry.    "I  saw 

her  fly  right  into  the  dove  house!" 

It  was  even  so.  Biddy  had  her  nest 
in  the  dove  cot  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  sharing  the  house 
with  the  pigeons.  The  children  were 
so  excited  they  could  talk  of  little 
else.  They  wondered  how  many  eggs 
Biddy  had,  and  when 
the  chickens  would  be 
hatched.  Old  Bid 
wouldn't  tell,  and  Lar- 
ry,  a  big  boy  of  seven, 
couldn't  possibly  climb 
up  to  the  dove  bouse 
to  find  out  for  himself. 
Still  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  for  they 
saw  her  every  day  com- 
ing down  for  her  food 
in  peril  of  her  life,  slip- 
ping, flj-ing  and  sliding 
after  the  clumsy  man- 
ner of  hens,  and  when 
the  meal  was  finished 
she  scrambled  back  in 
the  same  awkward 
way. 

"How  will  she  ever 
get  the  little  chicks 
down  when  they  are 
hatched?"  asked  Lucy, 
earnestly.  "They  can't 
fly  down  like  the  doves, 
and  Old  Bid  can't  take 
them  anything  to  eat, 
for  she  can  hardly  get 
up  there  herself." 

"She  can't  get  them 
down,"  replied  Larry, 
positively,  "and  we 
can't  climb  up  to  feed 
them,  so  they'll  just 
have  to  stay  there  and 
starve."  And  the  older 
folks  knew,  though  they  didn't  tell  the 
children,  that  the  poor  chicks  must  cer- 
tainly fall  to  their  death  from  the  dove 
cot  where  their  rash  mother  had  chosen 
to  lay  her  eggs. 

Early  one  morning  Larry  and  Lucy 
rushed  in  breathless,  with  marvelous 
news.  "Oh.  mamma,"  panted  Lucy, 
''V31d  Bid's  chickens  are  hatched!" 

"How  ^o  you  know?"  questioned 
mamma  while  Lucy  paused  for  breath. 

"Why,"  gasped  Larry,  "she's  right 
here  in  the  yard  clucking  around,  and 
she's  got  seven  little  baby  chickens." 

If  this  wasn't  a  true  story,  we  should 
tell  you  just  exactly  how  those  chickens 
reached  the  ground,  but  no  one  ever 
knew.  Old  Bid  was  wiser  than  they 
thought,  though  it  was  always  a  mys- 
tery how  she  brought  her  chicks  down 
from  their  lofty  nest.  But  whether  she 
carried  them  or  whether  they  dropped, 
one  thing  is  certain,  no  bones  were 
broken,  and  Old  Bid  had  as  fine  a 
young  family  as  any  stupid  old  hen 
which  nested  in  the  chicken  house  not 
a  foot  from  the  ground. 

C.\ROL  Spencer  M.artix. 

A  Smart  Eat 

HILE  standing  in  a  large  wood  shed, 
one  end  of  which  he  had  parti- 
tioned off  with  narrow  slats  as  a  fowl 
house,  Mr.  X  heard  a  gnawing  noise  and 
looking  about  him  saw  a  large  brown 
rat  darting  away  from  a  dog  biscuit 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  shed.  He  de- 
cided to  remain  quiet  and  watch  to  see 
whether  this  thief  would  return.  Pres- 
ently he  did.  and  slyly  glancing  at  ^fr. 
X  as  if  to  say.  "Xow  you  let  me  alone 
and  I'll  let  you  alone,"  his  ratship  be- 
gan dragging  the  biscuit  over  toward 
the  slat  partition  behind  which  were  the 
fowls  chucking  and  scratching.  He 
reached  the  laths  and  tried  to  drag  the 
biscuit  through  them  after  him.  It 
would  not  pass,  being  flat  and  broad. 
After  some  vain  struggles  with  it,  the 
rat  vanished  to  return  with  another. 
The  newcomer  he  stationed  inside  the 
fowl  house.  He  himself  came  out  and 
seized  the  biscuit  by  one  corner.  He 
then  began  tilting  it  up  on  its  side,  and 
the  adroit  friend  poked  his  head  through 
the  slats  and  steadied  it  with  him.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  biscuit  was  held  be- 
tween them  "up  and  down"  and  between 
rat  number  one's  pushing  without  arid 
rat  number  two's  pulling  from  within 
the  barrier,  the  prize  was  forced  tri- 
umphantly through  the  slats. — The 
Watchman. 
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Eafe,  the  Rubber  Gatherer 

[continued  from  page  16] 

him,"  answered  Rafe,  stepping  back  a  little 
at  the  dangerous  look  which  was  coming  to 
the  overseer's  face.  "The  snake  was  a  big 
one — big  enough  to  break  down  trees  when 
he  struck  them— and  he  was  after  the 
monkey.  I  had  nothing  but  the  sap  to  de- 
fend us,  not  even  a  stick.  And  of  course 
I  couldn't  let  it  catch  the  monkey,  if  I 
could  prevent.  And  I — I  think,  senor," 
stepping  back  still  farther,  "that  the  snake 
is  dead  by  this  time.  Maybe  it  is  the  one 
that  caught  your  dog  and  the  senorita's  par- 
rot.   I — " 

"Br-r-r-rh !"  shrieked  the  overseer,  jump- 
ing clear  of  the  ground  in  his  insane  rage. 
"You  play  'long  o'  monkey  when  I  tell  you 
work,  den  you  spill  sap  an'  make  snake  lie 
to  get  off?  Br-r-r-rh!  I  f-e-e-x  you!" 
And,  swinging  his  stick  above  his  head, 
he  sprang  savagely  upon  the  boy.  With  a 
terrified  whimper  the  monkey  dropped  to 
the  ground  and  scampered  to  the  shelter- of 
the  nearest  hut.  Rafe  did  not  move,  except 
to  bow  his  head  so  that  his  arms  might 
protect  his  face  from  the  furious  storm  of 
blows  that  were  rained  upon  him.  Not  until 
the  overseer  was  exhausted  did  the  stick 
fail  to  his  side.  Then,  "How  you  like  dat 
you  scare  fool,  hey  ?  Goin'  tell  more  snake 
lie,  hey?  Goin'  play  'long  o'  monkey,'  be 
'fraid  dark,  skip  work,  hey?  I  teach  you, 
mebbe,  you  here  long  'nough.  No."  as  Rafe 
reached  toward  the  calabash,  which  he  had 
placed  upon  the  grovind :  "you  ain't  goin' 
back  to  grove  dis  night.  You  goin'  seet 
down :  dat  work  you  like — lazy  work.  Juan 
gettin'  ole  an'  need  help.  You  goin'  be  de 
help.  Hey,  you,  Mendez,"  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  been  scolding  when  Rafe  approached, 
"you  empty  dis  calabash  an'  go  feenish  'e 
scare  fool's  work.  An'  say,  better  you 
hurry,  or  you  feel  my  steeck.  What,  you 
not  go  yet?"  turning  to  Rafe,  who  stood 
waiting.  "Didn't  you  hear  me  tell  you  be 
Juan's  help  ?  Now  you  jump  into  smoke 
hut,  queeck!" 

Rafe  started,  and  raised  his  eyes  quickly 
to  the  overseer.  But  the  grin  on  that  mali- 
cious face  was  too  significant  and  inexorable 
for  protest,  and  he  turned  away  silently  and 
made  his  way  toward  Juan's  hut.  There 
were  a  number  of  these  smoke  huts  along 
the  edge  of  the  camp ;  small,  thatched  cabins 
built  on  piles — for  nearly  always  the  rude 
hut  of  the  rubber  gatherer  stands  in  the 
water,  and  especially  those  along  the  Arna- 
zon. 

To  make  crude  rubber  of  the  milk-col- 
ored contents  of  the  calabashes  that  are 
brought  in  from  the  grove  requires  a  skilful 
and  peculiar  manipulation,  and  while  the  sap 
is  being  gathered  preparations  for  this  have 
been  going  on.  A  smouldering  fire  of  palm 
nuts  is  made  ready,  the  smoke  from  which 
transforms  the  gum  into  crude  rubber  of 
commerce.  To  concentrate  this  smoke,  a 
Jug-shaped  earthenware  vessel,  constructed 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  chimney,  is 
placed  over  the  fire,  and  through  the  orifice 
pours  the  dense  smoke  caused  by  the  burn- 
ing palm  nuts.  Imagine  a  man  sitting  in  a 
small  hut,  with  no  ventilation,  and  this 
thick,  stiffling  smoke  filling  the  atmosphere ! 
A  white  man  would  suffocate  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  even  an  Indian  or  negro  would 
have  to  accustom  himself  to  it  by  degrees. 
But  the  old  rubber  smoker  goes  calmly  on 
with  his  work,  apparently  oblivious  to  any 
surrounding  discomforts. 

When  everything  is  ready,  he  takes  an 
implement  much  resembling  a  long-handled 
wooden  spade,  the  blade,  however,  being 
round  instead  of  square.  Dippin?  this  in 
the  gum,  he  holds  it  over  the  smoke  until 
the  discoloration  is  complete.  He  then  re- 
peats this  operation  again  and  again,  till 
the  requisite  thickness  is  obtained.  When 
sufficiently  thick,  the  mass  is  cut  from  the 
mold,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  traders, 
who  take  it  down  the  river  in  small  boats 
and  canoes.  From  whatever  cause,  the 
rubber  thus  prepared  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Rubber  is  grown  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Assam,  India,  Singapore,  Central  and  South 
America,  but  only  on  the  upper  Amazon  is 
the  very  finest  grade  produced. 

Rafe,  in  his  two  months  of  hard  work, 
had  learned  much  of  rubber-making.  He 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tree's 
growth,  the  age  when  it  should  be  tapped, 
the  amount  of  sap  which  could  be  drawn 
with  safety,  and  the  proper  seasons  for  tak- 
ing, as  well  as  the  rest  which  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  tree  in  healthy  condition 
for  a  long  yielding  of  its  treasure.  But  of 
the  smoking  he  had  only  such  knowledge  as 
had  been  obtained  by  stray  glimpses  into 
the  smoke  huts  when  their  owners  passed 
in  or  out.  To  him,  they  were  black,  cavern- 
ous depths,  grewsome  with  fetid  smoke 
and  unseen  terrors ;  and  what  little  he  had 
heard  from  the  boys  and  men  about  the 
camp  had  intensified  his  terror  of  the  rubber 
smokers'  duties.  There  were  stories  of  boys 
who  had  not  been  strong  enough  for  tree 
planting  or  sap  gathering  or  any  of  the. 
camp  work  being  assigned  to  a  smoke  hut, 
and  of  being  almost  instantly  overcome  by 
the  horrible  fumes.  Once  a  monkey  had 
slipped  into  a  hut  just  as  the  door  wjas  being 
closed,  and  a  little  later  he  had  been  brought 
out  dead.  Fearful  as  the  forest  was  at 
night,  hard  and  exacting  as  work  was  under 
the  baleful  eyes  of  the  overseer,  Rafe  would 
have  felt  either  a  happy  release  from  what 
was  ahead. 

But  he  did  not  think  to  escape.  The  over- 
seer was  implacable,  and  the  miles  of  thick, 
tangled  forests  which  surrounded  them  were 
equally  so.  There  was  nothing  for  him  but 
the  smoke  hut.  It  was  inevitable.  So  he 
walked  straight  to  the  door  and  opened  it, 
with  his  shoulders  square  and  his  head 
erect,  for  that  was  his  way.  A  moment, 
and  he  had  entered  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

[to  be  continued  next  issue] 


Close  thine  eyes  in  sleep. 
Cares  will  hov  -  er  'round. 


While  the  an-gels,  hov' ring 'round  thee.       Ho  -  ly  vig  -  ils  keep; 
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Naught  of  care  disturbs  thy  slumbers. 
May  thy  steps  e'er  be  un-er  -  ring. 
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Peace  would  e'er     be  thine. 
Ev  -  er  light       thy  way. 


•   Lul  -  la  -  by,    lul  -  la  -  by,    Rest    thy    tired  head, 
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The  Art  of  Stenciling 

WE  HEAK  a  great  deal  of  late  about 
the  "Arts  and  Crafts/"  "In- 
terior Decorations,"  and  "L"  Art 
Xouveau,"  but  when  in  an  hon- 
est desire  to  beautifj-  one's  home  the 
services  of  some  of  the  numerous  artistic 
workers  to  be  had  are  obtained  for  even 
a  ver\-  limited  period,  one  finds  that  the 
purse  must  be  fat  indeed,  and  one's  in- 
dividual tastes  set  far  in  the  background. 
And  just  here  is  where  the  stencil  be- 
comes a  boon  and  blessing  to  every 
householder,  for  in  all  the  long  hst  of 
handicrafts  placed  so  prominently  before 
us  by  the  craftsmen  and  women  of  to-day 
there  is  none  more  laudable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  home  beautifier.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  an  artist,  nor  a 
genius;  anj'  ordinary  set  of  nimble  fin- 
gers, guided  hy  a  reasonable  amount  of 
good  taste  and  judgment  may  work 
wonders  with  this  simple  device  at  tri- 
fling cost.  To  be  sure,  the  best  results 
are  obtainable  onlj'  after  a  little  practise, 
but  of  what  is  this  not  true?  And  this 
practise  may  be  on  such  inexpensive  ma- 
terial as  to  eliminate  waste  almost  alto- 
gether. 

The  stencil  is  a  pattern,  the  design  on 
which  is  cut  away,  so  that  when  the 
stencil  is  laid  on  a  flat  surface  paints  or 
dyes  may  be  applied  to  just  those  open 
forms,  leaving  the  background  uncolored 
when  the  stencil  is  removed.  Stencils 
are  obtained  ready  for  use  at  some  of 
the  largest  shops,  but  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  make  one,  thus  giving  the 
work  an  individuality-  which  no  readj'- 
made   design   could   possibly  imply. 

Press  board,  or  any  stiff,  firmh'  packed 
pasteboard  is  permissible  for  the  stencil. 
Sheet  metal  is  frequently  used ;  oilcloth, 
sometimes,  and  even  manila  paper  may 
be  made  to  answer  by  a  special  treatment, 
the  object  being  to  use  some  material 
that  will  cut  clean,  leaving  no  ragged 
edges.  The  design,  if  one  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  such  work  to  sketch 
one  offhand,  may  be  taken  from  some 
printed  fabric,  wall  paper,  rugs,  or  simi- 
lar articles.  After  transferring  the  out- 
line to  the  cardboard  the  design  should 
be  cut  out  with  sharply  pointed  scissors 
or  knife.  If  a  knife  is  used  the  board 
should  be  placed  on  some  hard,  smooth 
surface.  The  grain  of  the  wood  or  a  tiny 
crack  will  sometimes  cause  the  knife  to 
work  disastrous  results  to  the  lines  or 
"ties,"  as  they  are  called,  which  connect 
the  various  parts  of  the  pattern.  As  it 
is  absoluteh-  necessary  that  these  should 
be  intact  one  must  be  very  careful  in 
this  cutting  process.  The  designs  pictured 
show  the  cut-out  portions  in  black,  the 
white  simulating  the  background.  These 
are  purposely  bold  and  large,  as  such  are 
much  easier  managed  by  the  amateur 
than  designs  incorporating  a  lot  of  small 
details. 

If  ordinary  pasteboard  is  used  for  the 
stencil  it  is  safest  to  outline  the  holes 
with  beeswax,  soap,  or  something  which 
will  prevent  any  spreading  of  the  dyes 
or  paints  during  the  work.  It  is  never 
wise  to  undertake  too  large  a  stencil ; 
make  several  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  design  if  of  unusual  size.  . 

'Various  mediums  are  used  for  the 
work.  Oil  paints,  diluted  with  turpen- 
tine, or  dyes  are  best  on  washable  goods, 
while  regular  frescoers'  colors  are  used 
for  walls.  However,  if  burlap  is  used  on 
the  walls  the  oil  paints  are  practical  and 
in  some  places  more  readily  obtained. 

Tapestrj'  dyes  may  be  softened  and 
made  lighter  in  tone  by  adding  a  little 
water,  and  a  pinch  of  powdered  albumen 
mixed  in  will  help  to  set  the  colors,  so 
that  the  article  will  stand  laundering  if 
that  process  is  carefully  managed.  The 
tube  paints  must  be  thinned  with  turpen- 
tine, and  as  this  lightens  the  color  a  little 
experimenting  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain just  the  desired  shade.  Enough 
turpentine  must  be  used  to  prevent  the 
work  showing  a  gloss  when  dry. 

Regular  stenciling  brushes  are  procur- 
able, but  any  small  round  bristle  brush 
may  be  utilized.  Several  at  hand  when 
more  than  one  color  is  to  be  used  will 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  washing 
them. 

Such  materials  as  unbleached  muslin, 
cheese  cloth,  crash,  lawn,  denim,  burlap, 
pongee,  wall  paper,  leather,  wood,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  any  plain-surfaced  ma- 
terial, are  suitable  backgrounds  for  sten- 
ciling. As  for  its  appropriate  usage, 
there  seems  scarcely  a  limit  to  its  adapt- 
ability. On  walls,  on  curtains,  portieres, 
screens,  pillows,  covers,  and  all  manner 
of  drapes  and  fancy  articles,  it  is  dis- 
played alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
embroidery.  Even  wearing  apparel  is 
decorated  with  the  stencil  in  delicate  tints 
and  dainty  figures,  and  especially  the 
odds  and  ends  which  go  to  make  up  the 
toilet,  such  as  fans,  parasols,  hand  bags 
and  the  like.  Its  possibilities  seem  truly 
limitless  for  the  clever  worker. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  a  roomy  table 
or  bench  is  needed,  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  oilcloth  .spread  out  flat  all  over  it  if 
it  is  to  be  protected  from  possible  spots 
and  stains.   Arrange  your  paints  or  dyes. 


ready  mixed ;  your  bowl  of  water  for 
cleansing  purposes ;  brushes,  cloths,  and 
the  like,  before  placing  your  stencil  flat 
and  smooth  upon  whatever  fabric  you 
are  to  use.  And,  as  hinted  at  before,  it  is 
wisest  to  try  a  scrap  or  two  first,  either 
of  the  same  or  similar  goods,  to  see  just 
how  the  colors  will  look. 

If  the  design  is  larger  than  one  can 
hold  firmlj-  in  place  with  one  hand  it 
can  be  adjusted  with  pins  or  draftsmen's 
tacks. 

Only  a  little  paint  or  dye  must  be  taken 
upon  the  brush  at  one  time,  as  only  a 
thin  coating  is  desirable,  and  then  if  the 
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brush  is  too  wet  the  colors  are  more 
likely  to  run.  Do  not  try  to  paint  in 
strokes,  but  lightly  daub  it  on  by  little 
pats  of  the  brush.  When  all  the  design 
is  completed  lift  the  stencil  carefully  so 
that  it  will  not  mar  the  work  before  it 
becomes  dry.  Wipe  the  stencil  clean  be- 
fore laj-ing  it  on  the  goods  again. 

Any  conventionalized  flower  makes  a 
pretty  stencil,  and  color  schemes  are 
easily  carried  out  after  such  designs.  The 
iris  illustrated  may  be  used  in  border  or 
all-over  effects  for  a  room  where  laven- 
der or  purple  is  liked,  and  wild  roses, 
poppies,  bluets,  etc.,  form  lovely  patterns. 
Quaint  figures  and  geometrical  designs 
are  also  good.  One  design  may  be  so 
simplified  or  elaborated  upon  as  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  variety  for  the  numerous 
fabrics  which  go  toward  furnishing  a 
room,  thus  providing  a  constantly  recur- 
ring theme  or  motif,  the  varied  guises 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 
But  one  should  beware  of  too  great  an 
influx  of  such  embellishment.  One  tires 
quickly  of  anything  overdone  or  of  a 
monotonous  effect.  Broad  spaces  of  un- 
molested plainness  are  needed  as  a  set- 
ting for  these  decorative  features. 

The  stencil  shown  as  No.  2  forms  a 
delightful  border  by  repeating  the  device, 
or  as  shown  it  is  pleasing  on  the  ends 
of  table  runners  or  dresser  covers.  No. 
3  is  an  odd  conceit  for  the  wall  of  a 
den,  or  will  make  up  a  unique  pillow  or 
chair  seat  used  straight  across  its  center. 
It  is  also  good  as  a  border  on  portieres 
and  couch  or  library  table  covers,  or  for 
rugs  of  denim  or  burlap. 

So  many  charming  things  suggest 
themselves  when  one  becomes  interested 
in  stenciling  that  no  one  need  long  in 
vain  for  artistically  furnished  rooms  if 
they  are  willing  to  set  brain  and  fingers 
to  work,  and  make  the  most  of  the  com- 
mon, every-day  materials  which  so  fre- 
quently are  overlooked  simply  because  of 
their  cheapness. 

M.\E   Y.  M.^H.\FFY. 

Janet's  Hair  Receiver 

IN  SISTER  Janet's  room  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  serviceable  hair  receivers  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  prettiest. 

She  is  always  making  something  re- 
markably dainty  out  of  scraps  such  as 
the  rest  of  the  family  throw  away  or 
tuck  in  the  rag  bag— that  is,  if  Miss  Janet 
does  not  take  a  lien  on  them,  for  her 


treasure  box,  out  of  which  hy  and  by 
will  come  some  exquisite  affair,  that  we 
will  wonder  over  and  admire,  forgetting 
that  it  is  made  of  some  of  our  own  waste 
material. 

Janet  dear  is  always  willing  to  tell  how 
she  contrives  these  novelties — that  is,  so 
far  as  one  who  has  the  knack  of  making 
"something  out  of  nothing"  can  enlighten 
another  lacking  in  that  respect — so  we 
may  describe  this  very  useful  receptacle. 
The  foundation  is  a  large  cocoanut  shell, 
sandpapered  smooth,  with  three  holes 
bored  in  the  upper'  edge  in  which  to  tie 
the  ribbon  hangers.  Out  of  her  collection 
of  scraps  she  took  a  piece  of  red-and- 
black  plaid  silk,  out  of  which  she  cut  a 
perfect  circle  (as  luck  would  have  it  the 
scrap  was  just  large  enough)  and  gath- 
ered it  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

A  bit  of  narrow  ribbon  hid  the  raw 
edge,  after  the  cover  was  adjusted.  The 
inside  was  lined  with  a  circle  of  dotted 
Swiss,  bound  over  the  gathers  with  a  nar- 
row tape,  then  the  two  edges  were  caught 
together  and  a  ruffle  of  linen  lace  put  on 
to  give  a  finish  to  the  whole.  Red  baby 
ribbon  doubled  was  used  for  the  hangers, 
with  a  multiple  bow  at  the  top,  and  the 
thing  was  done. 

To  the  no\-ice  at  such  work,  it  looked 
as  if  the  process  of  making  must  have 
been  much  more  corhplicated,  but  that  is 
the  way  with  all  of  Janet's  work,  we  never 
are  able  to  comprehend  how  she  man- 
ages to  contrive  so  many  beautiful  things 
in  so  short  a  time  and  with  so  little  ma- 
terial. H.\LE  Cook. 

'  Starting  Seed 

FLOWERS  of  annuals  that  are  wanted  for 
massing  in  beds  should  be  started 
indoors  in  February  or  jNIarch,  and  then 
they  are  ready  to  make  a  display-  before 
the  seed  that  are  sown  on  the  outside 
are  fairh"  up,  and  the  flowering  season 
is  so  short  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
many  seed  an  early  start.  One  of  the 
most  important  requirements  in  flori- 
culture is  to  start  right,  by  buying  seed 
fresh  from  a  reliable  seedsman. 

In  starting  seed  indoors  use  shallow- 
boxes  ;  three  inches  of  earth  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  usually,  unless  for  very  coarse 
seed,  such  as  the  dahlia  and  cosmos.  I 
find  the  cigar  boxes  of  the  right  depth, 
and  these  are  light  to  handle.  The  tin 
fruit  or  tomato  cans  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  are  not  too  deep  and 
retain  moisture.  "The  small  porous  pots 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  they  dry 
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out  so  quickly.  Have  good  drainage,  then 
loose  soil  finely  sifted — do  not  allow  soil 
to  come  to  top  of  box  or  can — settle  or 
firm  this  soil,  then  sow  seed  thinly  and 
sift  soil  over  them,  covering  to  a  depth 
proportionate  to  size  of  seed.  Keep  moist 
but  never  wet ;  too  many  nip  their  floral 
aspirations  in  the  bud  by  overwatering. 
One  must  water  with  care  until  the  plants 
are  of  good  size,  but  never  allow  them 
to  dry  out.  Do  not  use  fertilizers  in 
seed  boxes,  as  it  causes  unhealthy  growth ; 
be  patient  and  have  slow,  sturdy  growth. 
Use  panes  of  window  glass  over  bo.xes, 
or  keep  a  damp  flannel  cloth  wrung  out 
several  times  a  day,  over  them  until 
plants  appear. 

The  petunia,  verbena,  snapdragon  and 
salvia  are  fine  for  bedding,  and  have  a 
bed  of  pansies  in  a  partially  shaded  place. 


If  one  wishes  a  prettj'  edging  plant  the 
white  sweet  alyssum  is  unsurpassed,  but 
this  must  carpet  the  ground  for  best  ef- 
fect and  a  number  of  plants  will  be 
required,  so  plenty  of  seed  should  be 
started.  These  germinate  readily  and  the 
young  plants  grow  like  weeds. 

The  dahha  seed  are  much  less  Expen- 
sive than  bulbs;  these  seeds  are  coarse 
and  grow  very  readily.  Young  plants 
grow  rapidly  and  are  ready  to  flower  in 
August  if  seed  are  sown  in^^February  or 
March. 

The  cosmos  requires  an  early  start  if 
one  expects  blooms  before  frost.  Nearly 
all  the  seed  from  one  package  will  ger- 
minate in  from  three  to  five  davs. 
but  young  plants  are  very  tender,  must 
not  be  placed  too  close  to  glass  or  the 
sun  will  scorch  them,  and  too  much  water 
will  cause  them  to  damp  off. 

Canna  seed  are  very  hard  and  must 
be  soaked  or  scalded  before  planting,  and 
some  advise  pouring  scalding  water  on 
soil  after  planting.  These  must  be  started 
in  February  or  March  to  make  any  dis- 
play during  the  summer. 

There  is  nothing  brighter  for  a  late 
fall  display  than  a  large  bed  of  the  scarlet 
salvia,  and  if  started  early  will  begin 
blooming  early  in  August.  The  verbena 
grows  readily  from  seed  and  these  are 
our  most  indispensable  bedding  plants, 
making  such  a  brilliant  display  during  the 
summer  months,  and  often  until  late  in 
the  fall;  most  of  them  raised  from  seed 
are  quite  fragrant.  Laura  Joxes. 

<$> 

Hot  Tea  Cakes 

^ORXisH  Splits — Place  12  oz.  of  self- 
^  raising  flour  in  a  clean,  deep  basin; 
add  to  it  a  good  pinch  of  salt,  and  work 
in  8  oz.  of  either  butter  or  clarified  beef 
dripping.  Then  add  8  oz.  of  well-dried 
and  washed  sultanas,  or,  if  liked,  4  oz.  of 
sultanas  and  4  oz.  of  well  washed  and 
dried  currants.  Moisten  with  milk,  and 
work  to  a  smooth  paste.  Roll  out  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
stamp  out  into  rounds  and  squares.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  split  with  a 
silver  fork  (they  must  not  be  touched 
with  a  knife,  note),  and  spread  thickly 
with  Devonshire  cream.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  They  must  not  be  kept  waiting 
when  spread  with  the  cream. 

Baby  Cakes — Place  1  lb.  of  self-rising 
flour  in  a  deep  basin. « Add  to  it  a  good 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
sifted  sugar.  Mix;  work  in  quickly  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  clarified  beef  dripping. 
Then  add  a  pint  of  buttermilk,  and  work 
the  whole  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Roll  out  to  the  thickness 
of  half  an  inch.  Stamp  it  out  into  rounds 
with  a  thick  tumbler.  Prick  in  the  cen- 
ter with  a  silver  fork,  and  bake  for  from 
20  to  25  minutes  more  or  less,  as  the  cakes 
are  liked  much  or  little  done.  Tear  open 
with  a  fork.  Butter  thickly,  and  serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  (Note  that  they  must 
not  be  cut  with  a  knife.)  The  sugar  may 
be  omitted  if  liked. 

CoRxiSH  Cakes — Place  1  lb.  of  self- 
rising  flour  in  a  clean,  deep  basin.  Add 
to  it  a  good  pinch  of  salt,  and  work  into 
it  6  oz.  of  butter.  Now  add  8  oz.  of  well 
washed  and  dried  currants,  and  work  to 
a  light  dough  with  cream.  If  the  latter 
is  considered  too  expensive,  milk  may  be 
used  in  its  stead,  but  cream  gives  the  best 
results.  Have  ready  a  well-floured  pastry 
board.  Roll  the  dough  out  to  the  thick- 
ness of  half  an  inch.  Then  stamp  out 
into  rounds  with  a  plain  cutter.  Bake  in 
a  very  quick  oven  for  from  25  to  30  min- 
utes. Serve  very  hot.  (Note  that  the 
dough  should  be  handled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  when  baked  the  cakes 
should  be  of  a  bright  golden  hue.) 

Indian  Cakes — Take  'A  lb.  of  corn 
meal,  add  to  it  a  good  pinch  of  salt  and 
2  well-beaten  eggs.  Now  stir  in  as 
quickly  as  possible,  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  ]A  lb.  of  golden  syrup.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  stir  in  quickly  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Have  ready 
some  very  thickly  buttered  tins.  Pour, 
the  mixture  into  these,  and  bake  for  20- 
minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Serve  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  oven. 
«> 

Old-Fashioned  Sponge  Cake 

THE  following  recipe  for  an  old-fash- 
ioned sponge  cake,  if  followed  mi- 
nutely, will  prove  infallible  :  Beat  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  six  fresh  eggs  together  two 
minutes;  add  three  measuring  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  and  beat  the  sugar  and  eggs  five 
minutes.  ^lix  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar  with  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  bea' 
this  together  with  the  eggs  and  sugar  tw 
minutes.  Next  dissolve  one  teaspoonfwl 
of  baking  soda  in  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
pour  it  in  with  the  other  ingredients  and 
beat  them  all  one  minute.  Add  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  two  more  cups  of 
flour,  and  beat  the  whole  together  another 
minute.  Observe  the  time  exactly.  Line 
two  medium-sized  cake  pans  with  tissue 
paper  buttered  well  on  both  sides.  Pour 
the  mixture  in  the  pans  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 
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Getting  Ready  for  a  Journey 

MORE  and  more  farmers  are  taking  their 
wives  and  going  for  little  trips  to 
the  great  cities  of  our  land,  and  the 
journeys  are  productive  of  much  good. 
Home  never  seems  so  dear  as  when  seen 
on  the  return,  and  the  new  ideas  and  im- 
pressions will  last  a  long  time  after  com- 
ing home  to  brighten  the  lives  and  help 
over  hard  places.  Of  course  where  a 
woman  goes  to  stay  a  month  or  several 
months,  she  makes  elaborate  preparations 
and  takes  a  trunk,  but  it  is  with  the  little 
journey  that  this  article  deals. 

In  the  first  place  don't  think  you  must 
have  a  trunk  for  a  stay  of  a  week  or  ten 
days.  You  can  have  a  much  better  time 
with  all  your  belongings  in  a  satchel  or 
suit-case  and  it  will  cost  much  less.  Some 
ladies  think  because  the  railroad  carries 
trunks  free  it  is  a  waste  of  good  oppor- 
tunities not  to  take  one,  but  in  the  cities, 
expressmen  and  porters  charge  for  their 
services  and  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  waste  half  a  day  looking  after  a  mod- 
est piece  of  baggage.  Plan  carefully  what 
you  will  take  and  pack  it  into  a  satchel. 

Take  underclothing  for  example.  In  a 
city  one  can  always  buy  ready-made  gar- 
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ments  at  reasonable  prices,  so  it  is  well 
to  leave  the  extra  pieces  at  home.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  shirts  and  collars 
for  the  gentleman  of  the  family,  as  you 
get  late  styles  and  good  quahties,  and  peo- 
ple alwa3'S  need  shirts  and  undergarments. 
One  lady  who  takes  a  trip  every  winter 
to  a  city  allows  her  clothes  to  run  down 
so  that  she  may  take  advantage  of  the 
city  sales  without  seeming  extravagant 
in  buying  garments  she  does  not  need. 

Stockings  and  handkerchiefs  are  among 
the  "must  haves"  for  the  new  ones  should 
always  be  washed  before  using.  These 
articles  take  up  little  space  and  are  not 
heav}'.  Extra  shoes  are  also  a  necessity. 
No  matter  how  comfortable  your  new 
shoes  may  be  nor  how  large  you  have 
bought  them  for  this  special  occasion, 
take  an  old  pair  along.  At  the  World's 
Fair,  the  Pan-American,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  Portland  Expositions  it  was  possible 
to  see  hundreds  of  people  on  whom  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and 
everything  were  lost  simply  because  their 
feet  hurt.  Save  a  pair  of  old,  easy  shoes 
to  take  along  for  emergencies.  You  will 
never  regret  carrying  them  for  they  may 
be  worth  their  weight  in  gold  before  you 
get  back.  A  young  lady  who  went  to 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  said  she  saw 
a  father,  mother  and  two  children  seated 
on  a  bench  with  their  shoes  off  unable 
to  get  them  back  on  their  swollen  feet, 
and  she  remarked  that  the  sight  of  their 
misery  was  all  that  kept  her  from  re- 
moving her  own  shoes  her  feet  hurt  so 
badly. 

By  wearing  a  skirt  that  clears  the 
ground,  a  dark  underskirt  and  a  silk  or 
wool  shirt-waist  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  extra  dresses  or  white  petticoats  in 
the  satchel.  A  white  or  light  silk  shirt- 
waist, if  you  expect  to  go  out  in  the 
evening,  might  be  included,  but  your  dark 
one  will  be  right  for  all  occasions.  Ruch- 
ing  in  the  neck  and  sleeves  will  save 
carrying  fresh  turn-over  collar  and  cuffs, 
but  the  latter  take  up  little  space  and  are 
considered  nicer  by  most  ladies. 

Whether  you  go  to  a  hotel  or  stay 
with  friends  3-ou  will  want  your  own 
toilet  articles.  These  may  go  in  a  linen 
or  denim  case  with  pockets,  or  simply 
be  placed  in  a  small  pasteboard  box.  In 
either  case  they  take  up  very  little  room. 
At  a  hotel  take  your  own  wash-cloth  and 
a  cake  of  good  soap.  In  a  small  box  put 
your  pins,  safety-pins,  needles,  black  and 
white  thread,  several  buttons,  a  pocket- 
knife,  your  favorite  home  remedy  for  con- 
stipation and  some  postage  stamps.  If  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  picture  postal 
cards  when  away  from  home  it  is  well 
to  have_  some  penny  stamps,  but  for  let- 
ters it  is  well  to  address  stamped  envel- 
opes at  home  before  you  start. 

All  these  things  may  be  gotten  ready  a 
week  before  time  and  thus  insure  their 


being  in  readiness.  Once  you  take  a  lit- 
tle trip  without  a  trunk  you  will  never 
be  bothered  again  hy  this  cumbersome 
article.  Any  woman  can  manage  a  satchel 
and  an  umbrella  w'ith  ease,  but  a  trunk 
is  a  different  proposition.  Avoid  all  un- 
necessary articles  as  you  would  trouble, 
and  take  only  the  "must  haves." 

Hilda  Richmond. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Candy  Habit 

IN  A  recent  number  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  some  one  asks  why  children 
desire  candy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  often 
it  does  not  agree  with  them. 

The  w-h-y,  as  an  old  German  teacher 
used  to  say,  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  can 
give  one  remedy  for  the  trouble.  Let 
the  children  eat  fully  of  raisins,  figs,  or 
dates  and  there  will  be  little  desire  for 
candy  or  sugar. 

The  natural  sugar  in  these  dried  fruits 
satisfies  the  craving  for  sweets,  and  the 
sugar  being  a  natural  instead  of  a  man- 
ufactured food  is  most  easily  digested. 

In  a  great  many  families,  where  five 
or  ten  cents  is^  frequently  given  for 
buying  candy,  two  or  three  raisins  are 
occasionally  doled  out  to  the  child  and  the 
box  put  securely  away.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea,  and  when  any  person,  adult  or  child, 
craves  sweets  let  them  try  eating  raisins, 
figs  or  dates,  and  observe  how  the  ap- 
petite is  satisfied.  Let  these  fruits  be  used 
freely,  preferably  at  the  table  in  place  of 
more  complicated  desserts,  but  used  any- 
way. Ruth  V.  Clark. 

^Good  Things  to  Remember 

TjJ/HEN  making  hot  starch  use  soapy 
"    water.    It  will  give  a  gloss  to  the 
linen,  and  prevent  the  iron  from  sticking 
to  it. 

See  that  the  sides  or  walls  of  your 
meat  safes  are  occasionally  scoured  with 
soap,  or  soap  and  slaked  lime.  All  places 
where  provisions  are  kept  should  be  so 
constructed  that  a  brisk  current  of  cool 
air  can  be  made  to  pass  through  them  at 
will. 

A  good  floor  stain  that  goes  right  into 
the  wood,  and  is  very  durable,  is  made 
of  linseed  oil  colored  with  ground  burnt 
umber.  Rub  thoroughly  into  the  boards 
with  a  flannel  pad,  and  next  day  polish 
with  beeswax  and  turpentine. 

When  boiling  cabbage  place  a  small 
piece  of  stale  white  bread  in  the  pot,  and 
you  will  be  spared  the  objectionable  smell 
that  usually  accompanies  this  process. 

Treatment  for  a  Damp  Wall — The  outer 
walls  of  rooms  are  often  damp,  and  the 
paper  peels  off  in  consequence.  If  coated 
with  the  following  preparation  there  will 
be  no  more  bother  of  this  kind :  Take 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  shellac,  add  a 
quart  of  naphtha,  and  stir  well  together. 
Brush  the  wall  over  with  the  mixture, 
allow  it  to  dry,  and  you  will  find  it  has 
become  firm  and  hard. 

To  Clean  White  Paint— Mix  whiting 
and  warm  water  to  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Dip  a  clean  flannel  in  the  mixture, 
and  rub  the  paint  lightly  with  it.  Rinse 
with  clear  water,  and  dry.  When  all 
traces  of  the  whiting  have  been  finally 
removed  the  paint  will  be  beautifully 
clean. 

Baby's  Carriage  Afghan 

THIS  pretty  little  robe  is  made  in'  strips 
in  pink  and  cream-white  zephyr,  and 
is  a  combination  of  afghan  and  roll  sts. 

Ch  15  sts  (using  the  white  wool)  work 
off  1  round  in  afghan  st. 

In  2nd  round  make  a  roll  of  6  overs 
pink,  on  8  st. 
3rd  round  plain. 

In  4th  round  a  pink  roll  on  7th  and 
9th  sts. 

5th  round  plain. 

In  6th  round  a  pink  roll  on  6th  st, 
white  roll  on  8th  st,  pink  roll  on  10th  st. 
7th  round  plain.  . 

In  8th  round,  a  pink  roll  on  Sth  st, 
white  roll  on  7th  st,  white  roll  on  9th  st, 
pink  roll  11th  st. 

9th  round  plain. 

Now  reverse  directions,  decreasing  the 
rolls  till  the  diamond  is  complete,  making 
the  center  of  4  white  rolls  bordered  with 
pink  rolls.  After  1  round  plain  begin  2nd 
diamond  with  white  roll,  with  pink  rolls 
in  the  center. 

Repeat  until  the  strip  is  long  enough. 
Begin  the  2nd  strip  with  a  diamond  made 
like  2nd  diamond  in  1st  strip,  that  the 
pink  and  white,  and  white  and  pink  may 
come  alternately  throughout  the  pattern. 
On  the  inner  side  of  each  strip,  3  ch,  sc, 
in  every  alternate  st  with  the,  white  wool. 

2nd  row,  with  pink  wool  3  ch,  sc  in 
center  of  3  ch. 

3rd  row,  tie  white  wool  in  center  of 
3  ch,  roll  in  same  st,  sc  in  center  of  next 
3  ch,  roll  in  same  st,  repeat. 

4th  row,  with  pink  and  wool  ch  3,  sc, 
in  sc,  repeat.  Make  this  border  on  2nd 
strip  and  join  together  at  center  of  3  ch. 
When  the  strips  are  all  joined  repeat  the 
border  given  for  strip  all  around  the 
afghan,  making  extra  fulness  in  turning 
the  corners.         Jxtlia  A.  Williams. 


Direct  to  Yom 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 
They  last  a  lifetime- 
Economical  in  all  respects— 
They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,— 
They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  Hp  aUd 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  yonr  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, a^  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


ROVAI.  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  olfuel. 


We  want  to  show  yon  /low  and  w/ty  you  save  from  iO%  to  40^ 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 
If  you  think  SS,  or  $10,  or  S40,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  183 

»v,^l^°i?°^  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quahty :  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Write  now.   Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manulacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Micb. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.   All  stoves  blacked,  polished 

and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them.  Oven 

Thermometer 


This  High  Grade  Door  on; 

2-0x6-0,  AH  White  Pine,  a  Really  Wonderful  QU^ 
Value,  Worth  Nearly  Three  Times  Our  Price  "''"$'2^0'=' 

If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  windows,  storm  or  bam  are  high  grade  as  well  as  wonderfully 
sash,  motildlng,  porch  brackets,  columns, etc.,  don't  buy  low  in  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air 
-elsewhere  at  any  price  or  under  driedandthen.as anextraprecaution, 
any  circumstances  until  you  have  is  put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro- 
written  for  our  factory  prices.  cess.  Joints  aremade  with  heavy  hard 
You  will  then  receive  by  mail,  post-  wood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  imported 
paid,  FREE,  Our  Grand  Millwork  glue,pressedtogetherbyheavy  steam 
Catalog,  abookofthelatestandbest  power  press.  There  is  no  "come 
styles  of  doors,  windows,  storm  sash,  apart"  to  our  work. 
,  moulding,  porch  brackets,  columns,     poor  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on 
stair  rails,  ladders,  art  glass,  etc.       both  sides.    The  panels  are  sand- 
,    We  wdl  explain  why  we  can  sell  at  papered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
prices  so  much  lower  than  were  ever  own  invention  before  the  door  is  put 
before  known.  together,    and   the  entire  is  then 
Our  prices  are  next  to  nothingcom-  smoothed  with  fine  grained  sand- 
pared  with  what  you  have  been  in  the  paper.  We  guarantee  our  goods  to 
habit  of  paying.                                 t,e  strictly  up  to  the  official  grade 


adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Association  o£  the 


paying. 

Modem  Front  Door,  glazed  clear 

glass,  "B" quality  S1.99  Manufacturers' 

Four-Panel  Door,  painted  71  Northwest. 

Two-Light  Window,  glazed  clear  WeoperatethelsrBestmillintheworld 

glass  63  —163,000  feet  of  floor  space  f fear  acres! — 

Storm  Sash,  glazed  clear  glass.    .64  have  been  in.  business  since  1865— own  onr 

^\'/^o^\™°^-  Battenberg-        ^^-^el^rV^fllV^eVoi'^'a^d  ia^t^eJeCe 

^   V  "  inni'  '1    o?  ship  promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men 

i  X  %  Quarter  Round  per  lUU  feet   .dS  — aellonlyforcosh.  Wo  aretheonlylarga 

Porch  Brackets  05  manofacturers  of  eash,  doorB  ond  blinds 

Colonial  Staved  Columns..  1.60  aelUng  direct  to  the  consumer.  Ourpricea 

Ou  r  prices  on  all  othertrilM  work  eq  ually  low.  If  you  Jj',!  TnT'SttJryo^°g^t  ou^  t^&M^ 
intend  to  build,  or  it  you  need  millwork  for  any  purpose,  do  grsndex  woodwork  caiaioa  published.  It's 
not  think  of  buying  until  you  get  our  estimate.  Ourgoods  Free— write  for  it  today.  Address 

GORDON,  VAN  tlNE  &  CO.,  Station  B  87,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


34  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to 
user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approv- 
al and  guarantee  sate  delivery.   You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  are  the  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles.  65  styles  of  Harness.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,   ELKHART,  IND. 


No,  654  Top  Buggy 
with  late  automobile 
style  seat,  bike  gear 
and  %  in.  guaranteed 
rubber  tires. 
Price  com- 
plete, S68.00. 
As  good  as 
sells  for  e25 
to  $30  more. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 

and  Save 

>   T  Money  on 

Everything. 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving,  money- 
saving  articles  for 
farm ,  home  and  shop, 
fully  described,  illus- 
trated and  priced  in 
Big  New  Catalog 
No.  92. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large : 

THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Hardware,  all  kinds. 
Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells.  Fishiog  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 
Cream  Separators,  Freezers, 
Washing  Machines, 
House  Furnishing  GoodSi 
Mechanics'  Tools. 


Watches,  Jewelry, 
Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives.  Razors, 
Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bags, 
Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 
Stoves,  Ranges, 
Electrical  Supplies, 
Boots  and  Shoes, 


Opposite  each  article  in  the  Catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sell  it.  rlie  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought 
in  any  store,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages  ;  vou  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book. 
Makes  buying  pleasant  and  profitable  wherever  vou  live. 

ThU  up-tu-date  Buyer's  Guide  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  is 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  it  in  good  faith. 
Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day,  and  we  want  to 
place  it  in  every  home  in  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAV. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  100  valuable 
and  usefxU  articles  given  away  free.  Also  Grocery  List,  show- 
ing how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Bay  of  us  and  secure  best  goods  at  lowest  prices.  Prompt 
Shipments.  Low  Freight  and  E-xpress  Rates  and  a  SQUARE 
UEAL  every  time.   We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 

We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

21  CUATHAn  SqCABE.  Esitabllshcd  1810.  NEW  YORK  CITI 
The  Oldest  MaU  Order  House  In  .\meriefl. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  -n-liich,  gaar- 
antees  satisfaction  and  Bares  you 
money  on  everj-  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  oa 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Finiit  Plants.  Contains 
lot-s  of  testiraonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FOBD  S£IEI>  CO.,  I>ept.30Baveniia.  Obio* 


Hang  your  Cabinet  Photos  In 

JaSJ^  TRADE  M  MARr 

Every  appearance  of  the  finest   wood  irames  at 
jone-filth  the  cost.  Light. 

nandsome  and  durable. 
iBeautify  your  homes 
I -w  ith  pictures  of  loved 
I  ones.  Five  Llthoak 
[frames,  in  Gold.  Oak, 
I  Ebony  or  Mission  Oak, 
■  will  be  sent  prepaid  for 
|$1.00.  All  you  have  to 
I  do  is  to  slip  a  regular 
1  cabinet  photo  into  the 
Bframe,  which  is  a  shaped 
■frame  and  cannot  be  dis- 
Itinguished  from  genuine 
■wood,  and  far  more  at- 
jtractive.  Send  today. 
1  money  back  on  demand. 
I  Alderman,  Fairchild 
&  Gutland  Co., 

21  Elm  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

oellFabmers 

JOOLS 


Writc 
foR  Catalogue 

J.  B*  Foote  Foundry  Co. 


Wanted  for  our  Forged  Steel  Com* 
binution  Hatebet,  Vilre  Cotter, 
Staple  Puller,  etc.,  8  tools  in  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  You  can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  /( 
is  si'mphj  a  iconder.  Agents  sell 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam- 
ple quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wages  when  you  can  make  b  i  g 
money?  Sample  case  also  contains 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Sticktight  Buttoner  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  novelties,  special 
prices,  plans  to  agents. 
Dept.   617,   Fredericktown,  Oblo> 


Contain  nothing  injurious. 
Relieve  bronchial  irritation. 
Cure  sore  throat.    In  boxes  only. 


MEN 


111  B  UTC n  K^ii^ble  Hen  in  every  locality 
VVilnlLU  throughout  the  United  States  to 
advertise  our  goods,  tacking  up  show  cards  on 
trees,  fences,  bridges  and  all  conspicuous  places; 
distributing  small  advertising  matter.  Commission  or  salary 
$90  a  month  and  expenses  $3  a  day.  St«ady  employment  to 
good  reliable  men.  We  lay  oat  your  work  for  you.  No  experience 
needed.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

EMPIRE  MEDICINE  CO..  LONDON.  ONTARIO.  CAHAOA. 


PA  nr  r  Ki  nr  c  sEctmED  or  fee 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVAKS.  WIIiKJENS  &  CO..  WASHrKTGTON-  D.  C. 


U/p  pAVCOC  A  WEEK  AND  EXPE.NSES  to  men  with  riu'P 
1  lit  iHI  guO  to  introduce  poultry  compound.  Year's  con- 
tract.      I31PEKIAL  MFG.  CO.  D£PT.  20.       FARSOKS.  KANS. 
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FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 


Januarj'  m,  1007 
EW  ' 


5.000  Rifles 

FREE 

TO  BOYS 


Just  send  U9  your  name 
find  address  so  that  we  may 
teil  Toa  how  to  get  this  fine 
rifle' Abftolutely  FREE. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  ONE 

As  we  are  going  to  give  away 
5.000  Of  them.  We  mean  it,  every 
word,  and   this  Is  an  honest, 
straightforward  offer,  made  by 
an  uprifirht  business  firm  who 
alwavs  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 
All  we  ask  ia  that  yea  do  a  few 
minutes workforus.  Itiseovery 
ea^y  that  you  will  he  snrprieed. 
TMe  Handsome  Bifle  ifl  not  a 
toy  air  rifle,  but  is  a  genuine 
steel,  blue  barrel,  hunting  rifle, 
that  is  strong,  accurate  and  sale 
and  carries  a  22-catibre  long  or 
short  cartridge.  If  you  want  a  fine 
little  hunting  rifle,  just  write  and 
ask  ne  for  particulars.   They  are 
free  and  you  will  surely  gay  it's  the 
best  offer  vou  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

BESDREandWRlTEflTONCE 

before  the  5,000  rifles  are  all  gone, 
as  the  boye  are  taking  them  fast. 
Address 

PeoDles  Popular  Monthly, 

546  Arcade  Building, 
DES  J10INZ9,  IOWA. 


! 


A  Gold  Mine 

For  Agents  Who  Work  It 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  f  Both 

One  Yeai  J  f 

Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas  _, 
Library  Edition  I  $J./5 


The  Peerless  Atlas  has  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  reliable  geographical  in-' 
formation,  and  its  historical  matter  is 
brought  down  to  ]vAy  i,  1906.  Ex- 
pressage  and  postage  paid  by  us.  Verj' 
liberal  commissions,  and  besides  ever}- 
subscription  counts  in  our  525,000.00 
prize  distribution.  $3,000.00  given  away 
ever\-  month.  The  greatest  money- 
maker you  ever  tried.  Write  at  once 
to 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 

Madison  Square, 
Department  13.  New  York  City 


WRITING  AT  YOUR  HOME 

HELP  WANTED 

We  want  help  in  every 
neighborhood  in  the 
United  States  to  do  some 
■vvriting  at  home,  -which 
any  person  can  do  daring 
spare  time,  and  we  will 
pay  cash  forit.  Wesupply 
an  OmCE  OUTFIT  for 
yon  to  have  in  your  home 
to  work  with,  which 
includes   this  handsome 

WRITIN6  DESK, 

iQst  -what  yoti  "want  to 
keep  the  work  in. 

Ton  can  earn  a  few 
doUars  or  a  lot  oi  money, 
according  to  tlie  time 
you  devote  ;  any  person 
can  do  it,  no  matter 
where  located,  and  it  is  very  interesting  work.  11 
yon  can  do  a  little  writing  for  ns,  send  yonraddrees 
on  postal  for  full  particulars  and  see  how  protit- 
able  it  is.  Do  it  now  before  someone  else  gets  the 
position  in  your  locality.  Address, 

F.  B.  Mills  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Work  at  Home 

Weaving  Rugs  and  Carpet 

.NO  E.\FF.11IEME  SEEDED 

$4  a  Day 

Easily  Made 

We  start  men  and 
women  in  a  profitable 
business  on  a  small  in- 
vestment. Wrtle  quirt 
for  prices  and  Loom  Booi. 

RE£D  HFG.  CO. 
Boi  A.        Sprln^fleld,  Oblo. 


EBES 


The  only  100  Candl*  Power  Light 
that  bomi  its  o«d        and  givas  nb. 
solut*  latiflfactioo  daring   ft  long 
life  of  efficient  •cnrice. 
No   i^rraa*,  Snoke,  Dirt  Or  Odor. 

Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
leii9,cLe»i>er  than  keroMoe. Over  100 
ftyles.  Every  lamp  ■warranted.  Th« 
BcstUcht        913  B.&tli  au.CaotoB,0. 


BlQ  Salaries 

^0     "Work  btJnorable.  easy 
Lome.   "We  want  tome  one  In  yoor  n<  _ 
an  old  catabllihed  Brm.  "Write  to-day.  Big  money  for 70 
ROYAL  MANUFACTURtWO  CO.  Box  1856    Detroit,  Mich. 

$900 


Mpn  ana  woinrn 
0/  tTtry  age  ore 
mbklQf  big  eala- 
riee  wltb  ae. 
■Work  btJnorable.  easy  and  agreeable  at 
■\Ve  want  gome  one  In  yoor  nelgtaborbcKMl.  Are 


DCUIApn  <»''  "  *•^i^0  for  Aellaa 

ntminU  1880,  Jl',  (or  dimes  1«M  m.  m.  S. 
tl  to  SOO  for    l,rritorial8  and  for 

tbonsands  of  other  coins,  stampfl  and  paper  money .  En- 
close  stamp  for  ill.  circular  and  make  money. 
Von  Berifen,  The  Coin  Dealer.  D^pt.  R.  Hoston.  Mass. 

'  can  be  earned  evenings 
by  giving  (jtereaptlcan 
or  MovlDi-nctDre  Ex- 
hlbltlona.  Smallcapltal. 

T'f,'t\r^'i.  Illn.trmte'l  CAUtnjro*  free.  THIfi  b'.w  to  pt«rt. 
McALHSTEK,  Ittg.  OpticUD.  49>a»aii  M,.  >.  Y. 

L  cxpena«« 

try  and  Btork 

licraedlcA.  ^end  f^  r  c^'ntr&''t:  we  mf'kD  buineli  An,1  f -jrnith 
t«it  lercrtoces.    0.  U.  BlULEB  CO.,  X  <00,  Bprlii(l'><>,  ■■>• 


EXTRA  PAY 


CASH  SALARY 

to  Introdace  onr  Guaranteed  Poultry  an 


Fashions  in  Gowns  and  Waists 

By  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


'THE  imported  evening  dresses  this  winter 
show  many  fascinating  variations  of 
the  Empire  gown.  To  some  figures  this 
picturesque  style  of  dress  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  but  the  tall,  slender  woman  • 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  adopting  this 
picturesque  mode.  The  Empire  costume 
illustrated  on  this  page  is  an  adaptation 
from  a  French  model.  It  should  be  made 
of  some  sheer  fabric  such  as  voile  ninon 
or  marquisette  and  have  for  its  foundation 
a  verj'  soft  sa*in  or  chiffon  taffeta.  The 
bands  which  outline  the  little  Empire 
bolero  may  be  of  silk  or  jeweled  embroid- 
ery, or  if  one  prefers,  they  may  match  the 
bands  which  trim  the  soft  trailing  skirt 
The  short  puff  sleeves  and  the  little 
chemisette,  which  one  just  catches  a 
glimpse  of,  should  be  of  lace. 

Many  loveh-  imported  gowns  this  season 
are  also  made  with  bands  of  ribbon  as 
their  predominating  feature.  The 
net  costume  shown  on  this  page 
illustrates  a  novel  way  of  trimming 
a  gown  with  ribbon.  The  edges  of 
the  ribbon  are  outlined  with  a 
buttonhole  stitch  in  chenille  floss. 


PATENTS 


M  page  book  free.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Ix)ng  experience.  FHrgrerald 
Ji-  Co.,  Dept.  N,  WuhlnctoD,  0.  O. 


No.  866 — Bertha  Waist  with  Sleeves  in 

Two  Styles 

Pattern  cul  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  four  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  three  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-sir- 
inch  material,  with  two  and  one  fourth  yards  of  all- 
over  lace  for  sleeves  and  chemisette 

"T^HE  waist  that  is  just  a  little  dif- 
*  ferent  from  the  one  that  every 
other  woman  is  wearing  is  the  waist 
that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the 
woman  who  has  earned  a  reputation 
of  always  being  smartly  gowned. 

The  three  separate  waists  illus- 
trated on  this  page  each  have  a 
special  touch  of  originality.  The 
Bertha  Waist  may  be  charmingly  de- 
veloped in  two  different  fabrics,  but 
each  in  the  same  color.  The  pattern 
provides  for  sleeves  in  two  styles, 
but  really  the  waist  may  be  worn 
with  three  diiferent  sleeves.  There 
is  the  short  bell  sleeve.  Then  there 
is  the  full-length  leg-o'-mutton  sleeve, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  one  may  wear 
the  long  sleeve  and  the  short  sleeve 
together,  letting  the  long  one  take  the 
place  of  a  glove. 


No.  869 — Waist  with  Pompadour  Bib 

Pattern  cut  (or  32,  34,  36  and  36  inch  bust  measufes.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  buil, 
three  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  ti^-o  yards  of 
tlurty -six-inch  material,  with  one  yard  of  aS-over  bee  for 
tnmmms 

This  very  original  waist  wiD  look  most  effective  developed 
in  chiffoQ  cloth,  with  the  pompadour  bib  made  of  pompadour 
silk  veiled  with  chiffon  the  same  color  as  the  body  of  the  waist. 
Veiled  effects  are  very  much  the  vogue  this  season.  Or  the 
waist  would  also  look  extremely  smart  made  of  the  new  supple 
satin,  with  the  pompadour  Ub  of  chiffon  broadcloth  heavily 
embroidered 


No.  870— Waist  with  Dutch  Neck 

Pattern  cul  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure*-  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  two 
and  one  half  yards  of  thirty -six-inch  material,  or  two  yards  of 
forty-four-inch  material,  with  four  yards  of  ribbcm  for  trim- 
ming 


No.  871 —Full  Skirt  with  Gathered  Flounce 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24  And  26  inch  waisi  measures.  Length 
of  skirt  in  front,  42  inches.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  24  inch  waist,  eight  yards  of  thirty^six- 
inch  material,  or  6ve  and  one  half  yards  of  forty -four-inch 
material,  \%-ith  &fteeen  yards  of  ribbon  for  trimming 


No.  868— Paquin  Vest- Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34  and  36  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  male- 
rial  required  for  medium  aze.  or  34 
inch  bust,  three  and  one  fourth  yards 
of  thirty -six -inch  material,  or  two 
and  one  half  yards  of  forty -eight-inch 
material 


( 


No.  867 — Empire  Evening  Gown 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36  and  38  inch  bust  meaiures.  Quantity  o(  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  buit.  ten  yards  of  thirty-siz-inch  material,  or  cisht  yards  of  ferly- 
four-inch  material,  with  one  half  yard  of  tilic  for  $irdle.  one  and  one  eighth  yards  of  all-over 
lace  for  sleeves  and  chemisette,  and  two  and  five  eighths  yards  of  lace  insertion 

Copyright,  1906.  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company.     Send  Orders,  Giving  Pattern  Number.  Bust  and  Waist  Measures,  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  J>J.  V.  Write  for  Catalogue  of 
Fashionable  Patterns,  Sent  Free  on  Request.  The  Price  of  Each  Pattern  is  Ten  Cents  to  Subscribers. 
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Curing  a  Bad  Habit 

HEN  Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  the 
noted  English  engineer,  inspect- 
ed the  proposed  route  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
1883,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
George  Munro  Grant,  prints  the  Youth's 
Companion.  The  party  encountered  the 
usual  hardsliips  of  traveling  through  a 
wilderness,  but  had  many  interesting  ex- 
periences. One  of  these,  says  Mr.  Grant's 
biographer,  was  meeting  the  different 
parties  of  engineers  stationed  along  the 
way. 

The  most  picturesque  person  associ- 
ated with  this  exploration  of  the  moun- 
tains was  Major  Rogers,  the  discoverer 
and  engineer  of  the  passage  through  the 
Selkirks.  Rogers  was  an  energetic  man, 
renowned  for  unconventionality,  but  ex- 
ceedingly profane.  The  engineers  who 
were  passed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  were  in  a  state  of  g^eat  ex- 
pectancy at  the  prospect  of  the  hard- 
swearing  Rogers  being  host  to  a  clergy- 
man. 

Rogers  at  first  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Grant,  who  was  addressed  as 
"Doctor,"  was  a  medical  man.  The  day 
after  the  first  meeting  was  Sunday,  and 
Fleming  proposed  that  Doctor  Grant 
should  hold  divine  service. 

The  major  took  the  suggestion  as  a 
joke,  and  with  great  energy  drummed 
up  his  men.  Doctor  Grant  preached  at 
length,  and  dexterously  brought  the 
subject  round  to  profane  swearing. 

Avoiding  any  appearance  of  aiming  at 
any  one  hearer,  he  pointed  out  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  habit,  and  incidentally 
noted  its  gradual  disappearance  from  the 
conversation  of  gentlemen. 

He  had  observed  with  accuracy  one 
salient  point  in  Roger's  character.  The 
man  was  passionately  determined  to  live 
like  a  gentleman,  and  to  have  his  men 
regard  him  as  a  gentleman.  The  dis- 
course struck  home.  Then  and  there 
Rogers  resolved  to  abstain. 

Once  at  least  during  their  stay  with 
him  his  guest's  pity  was  excited  by  his 
heroic  suppression  of  his  vocabulary  at 
a  trying  moment.  Something  went 
wrong  with  one  of  the  canoes.  Rogers 
opened  his  mouth,  but  remembered  his 
resolve,  and  stood  helpless. 

Grant  laid  his.  hand  on  his  arm. 

'"Major,  if  you've  got  to  get  rid  of  it, 
go  behind  a  tree  and  say  it." 

Sir  William  Van  Horne  wzs  fond  of 
telling  of  his  first  meeting  with  Rogers 
after  this  affair.  After  some  talk,  Sir 
William  said: 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,''Rogers? 
You  haven't  sworn  once." 

"Well,  Mr.  Van  Horne,  Fleming 
brought  a  parson  up  here  named  Grant. 
He  gave  us  a  sermon  on  swearing,  and 
he  made  out  that  it  wasn't  gentlemanly 
to  swear,  so  I  stopped." 

Drink. 

¥t  IS  the  patronage  of  the  rum  shop  far 
'  more  than  it  is  the  low  wage  that 
spells  squalor  in  homes,  heartbreaks  for 
wives,  and  every  woe  for  the  helpless 
and  dependent.  Hence  eomes  rags, 
hence  comes  desolation,  hence  comes 
every  form  of  brutality,  vice  and  crime 
that  disgrace  humanity.  Few  wives  are 
beaten,  few  homes  are  turned  into  hells 
because  of  hard  work  and  low  wages;  it 
is  the  drink  devil  who  wields  the  whip 
and  brings  in  the  hell.  There  is  no 
taskmaster  who  drives  so  cruelly  as  he,  _ 
or  lays  on  so  heavy  a  lash.  Much  labor, 
both  in  its  character  and  in  its  rewards, 
may  be  akin  to  slavery,  but  there  is  no 
bondage  so  galling,  no  servitude  which 
exacts  so  much  and  gives  so  little,  as 
the  slavery  of  strong  drink.  Among  all 
other  good  and  true  aims  set  before 
them,  let  the  trades  unions  declare  an 
unalterable  and  deadly  enmity  to  the 
drink  traffic,  and  they  will  achieve  a 
larger  good  for  workingmen  than  in  all 
other  efforts  to  which  they  can  put  their 
hearts  and  hands.  Boycott  the  saloon, 
order  a  general  strike  along  this  line, 
and  there  will  be  a  result  in  the  homes 
and  by  the  firesides  of  the  world's  toilers 
that  will  rejoice  and  bless  humanity. — 
Leslie's  Weekly. 

Old  Mines  Exploded 

A STRANGE  fatality  is  reported  from 
Japan.  A  floating  mine,  a  legacy 
from  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which 
has  ever  since  been  drifting  around  on 
the  sea,  struck  the  shore  at  Akita,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Japan,  and,  exploding, 
killed  ten  and  wounded  156  villagers. 
The  Sea  of  Japan  was  sown  with  these 
floating  mines  in  that  war  and  they  have 
been  a  source  of  much  fear  ever  since, 
and  several  of  them  have  exploded.  That 
one  of  them  should  work  such  murder- 
ous havoc  among  innocent  villagers 
more  than  a  year  after  the  close  of  the 
war  is  a  pathetically  sad  event.  War  is 
dreadful  enough  while  it  is  doing  its 
work,  without  leaving  behind  it  such 
floating  mines  of  murder  that  may  carry 
destruction  and  death  to  some  faraway 


shore.  All  evil  has  this  mysterious 
power  of  perpetuating  itself  and  ex- 
ploding where  it  is  never  expected.  The 
words  we  speak,  the  deeds  we  do,  may 
long  float  around  bearing  in  their  bosom 
the  evil  we  put  into  them,  to  blow  up  in 
some  unexpected  way.  Heredity  may 
carry  such  floating  mines  down  into  the 
next  generation  and  there  explode  them 
among  innocent  children  or  children's 
children.  The  drunkard  may  set  such 
mines  loose  on  the  stream  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  wealtli  is  often  such  a 
floating  mine  in  a  family.  While  it  is 
not  true  that  "The  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones,"  it  is  true  that  "The 
evil  men  do  lives  after  them."  The 
Presbyterian  Banner  well  says :  "Let  us 
set  nothing  afloat  on  the  sea  of  life  that 
can  carry  death  to  any  shore." 

<$> 

Converted  Through  a  Stolen  Bible 

A  N  Indian  newspaper  recently  con- 
^  tained  the  following  narrative: 

About  six  months  ago,  in  one  of  the 
stations  of"  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  a  Christian  died,  named  Jiwan 
Das,  This  man  was  a  highway  robber, 
a  thug,  by  profession.  On  one  occasion 
a  native  preacher  was  on  the  way  to 
preach,  in  a  certain  village,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  Jiwan  Das,  and  his  clothes 
were  taken,  as  well  as  some  Bible  por- 
tions, which  he  had  with  him.  The  rob- 
ber took  the  books  to  his  house,  where 
he  had  a  son  who  was  attending  school. 
The  boy  asked  his  father  to  give  him 
the  books,  which  he  did.  One  day  the 
father,  remembering  the  books  he  had 
brought,  asked  the  boy  to  read  to  him. 
The  lad  began  to  read  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  and  it  chanced  that  he  opened 
the  book  at  the  chapter  where  it  is  writ- 
ten, "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 
On  hearing  this  the  father  began  to 
tremble,  and  seemed  so  affected  that  the 
boy  asked  him  what  the  matter  was, 
but  he  gave  no  reply.  Some  days  after 
the  father  took  the  book  and  began 
himself  to  read.  The  same  verse  came 
to  him  again.  He  was  at  once  con- 
vinced of  the  solemn  truth,  and  from 
that  time  began  to  read,  first  the  Old 
Testament,  then  the  New,  in  which  he 
learned  that  the  savior  from  sin  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Hoping  to  realize  in  his  own 
heart  this  great  salvation,  he  went  to 
the  station  at  Badaon,  where  he  was 
baptized  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hoskins, 
and  from  that  time  lived  an  exemplary 
Christian  life,  and  so  died. 

<5> 

An  Abandoned  Farm 

Man  has  wearied  of  his  task 

And  withdravm; 
Weeds  grow  rank  and  vrild  things 
bask 

On  the  lavm; 
By  the  orchard,  gnarled  and  gray, 
House  and  barns  sink  to  decay; 
No  blithe  sounds  of  work  or  play 

Greet  the  dawn. 

Nature  takes  what  man  has  spurned 

To  her  heart; 
Like  a  conqueror  returned, 

Eouts  man's  art; 
Through  his  fields  deploys  her  lines, 
Eegrments  of  shrubs  and  vines; 
Takes  by  storm  or  undermines 

Every  part. 

How  she  flaunts  her  victory 

This  bright  day! 
Sets  where  every  eye  may  see 

Banners  gayT 
Purple  joepye,  asters  blue. 
Meadow-sweet  of  creamy  hue, 
Goldenrod  and  primrose,  too, 

Line  my  way. 

So  my  Soul  for  Care  and  Toil 

Long  oppressed. 
Like  this  farm's  exhausted  soil, 

Cries  for  rest. 
Nature,  take  again  thy  child! 
Lying  fallow,  free  and  wild; 
Let  me  feel  thy  rigor  mild. 

Soothed  and  blessed. 
—Edward  Tallmadge  Eoot,  in  The  In- 
dependent. 

<5> 

Pure  Thinking 

it  AS  A  man  thinketh  so  is  he."  Thought 
/x  is  a  heart  matter.  It  is  the  main- 
spring that  moves  the  hands  of  the 
clock  that  point  to  the  condition  of  life. 
One   cannot    long   be   one   thing  and 


think  another;  nor  can  he  for  a  length 
of  time  think  one  thing  and  be  another. 
The  stream  must  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  fountain.  "Keep  your  heaft  with 
all  diligence  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life,"  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  life's  destiny  depends  largely  upon 
the  thoughts  that  dwell  within  us. 

Actions  also  are  largely  determined  by 
thinking.  Selfish  thinking  means  selfish 
actions.  Avaricious  thinking  means 
avaricious  actions.  Impure  thinking 
means  impure  actions.  Altruistic  think- 
ing means  altruistic  actions.  Charitable 
thinking  means  charitable  actions.  Friv- 
olous thinking  means  frivolous  actions. 
Thoughts  stamp  themselves  indelibly 
upon  all  that  pertains  to  life.  Judas 
harbored  selfish,  avaricious  thoughts, 
and  the  betrayal  was  made  possible. 

Keep  thoughts  pure  and  actions  will 
be  pure.  Two  little  girls  were  talking 
about  a  beautiful  white  lily  that  grew  at 
the  top  of  a  long  stem.  One  asked:  "I 
wonder  why  the  flower  grows  so  high 
on  the  stem?"  The  other  replied:  "I 
think  it  is  because  it  wants  to  keep  out 
of  and  away  from  the  dirt  as  far  as  it 
can  so  as  to  keep  pure  and  clean."  May 
she  not  have  been  right?  GroveHng 
thoughts  besmirch  the  soul. 

Three  things  are  specially  helpful  in 
pure  thinking:  i.  Good  companionship. 
2.  Good  books.  3.  Filling  the  heart 
with  the  Christ-spirit. — Christian  Intelli- 
gencer. 

Some  Sayings  of  Sam  Jones 

<<T  LIVE  here  a  prisoner  of  hope,  but 
*  at'  last  I  shall  overleap  the  circle  of 
friends  above  my  dying  couch,  and  my 
spirit  shall  be  free  and  mix  vTith  the 
freemen  of  heaven  forever." 

"A  man's  likes  and  dislikes  determine 
his  character." 

"The  cross  is  just  half-way  between 
heaven  and  hell." 

"Every  time  a  fellow  gets  his  mean- 
ness off,  it  is  dyspepsia." 

"A  •  man  who  believes  only  what  he 
can  see  doesn't  believe  he  has  got  a 
backbone." 

"Some  people  are  mighty  gentle;  so 
gentle  that  the  devil  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  them." 

"If  we  would  only  quit  our  lying,  we 
would  get  nine  tenths  of  our  difficulties 
out  of  the  road." 

"The  trouble  with  humanity  is,  men 
dislike  so  much  to  give  themselves  to 
God  just  as  they  are." 

"If  the  devil  comes  and  stays  with 
you,  it  is  because  you  make  him  at  home 
and  treat  him  well  and  are  kind  to  him." 

"A  man  can't  help  evil  thoughts  from 
coming  into  his  mind,  but  he  can  pre- 
vent them  from  developing  into  a  pur- 
pose." 

"There's  only  one  grand  trunk  line  to 
glory,  and  the  only  terminus  of  that 
grand  trunk  line  is  conviction  and  re- 
pentance." 

"Many  a  man  who  has  paid  every  dol- 
lar he  owed  in  this  world  may  be  put 
in  hell  at  last  for  being  a  thief.  Theft 
is  the  unlawful  taking  of  the  property 
of  another,  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent." 

"A  man  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  he  is  looking  at  with  his  mind  and 
eye." 

"If  any  man  doesn't  love  God,  it  is  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  Him.  To  know 
Him  is  to  love  Him,  and  to  love  Him 
is  to  serve  Htm." 

"A  liar  is  a  consolidated,  concentrated 
lump  of  falsehood,  and  when  he  talks  he 
tells  lies  just  as  easily  as  he  lives  in  that 
atmosphere." 

"Repentance  is  the  gathering  up  of 
all  sins  in  your  life  in  one  common  pile 
and  throwing  them  down,  and  then  walk- 
ing off  from  them." 

«> 

At  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce,"  in 
Los  Angeles  there  is  a  register  weigh- 
ing 500  pounds,  contains  2500  pages, 
and  vsdU  register  150,000  names. 


I  put  Macbeth — my  name 
— on  every  lamp-chimney  I 
make. 

If  I  did  not  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do — and  did 
not  have  the  confidence  in 
them  that  I  have — I  would 
send  them  out  as  most  other 
makers  do — unmarked. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  tc 
you — it's  free. 


Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


I 


5C  O  C  C  BOOKLETS. 
■     R  H  Ci    FARMING  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Intensely  interesting.  All  about  the  enor- 
mous profits.  S70  per  acre  on  sngar  beets, 
5150  on  grapes,  Jioo  on  alfalfa'.  Dairying 
and  stock  raising  are  extremely  profitable. 
Grain  and  vegetable  products  pay  $So  to 
$200.  Booklets  give  facts  and  figures  that 
are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  California  farms.  20  acres  will  pay 
more  than  a  160  acre  Eastern  farm.  Get  the 
absohite,  vital  facts  and  figure  out  how  to 
secure  an  independent  income  and  delight- 
ful home  in  this  land  of  plenty  and  comfort, 
at  small  cost.   Write  today. 

California  Farmland  Company 

51  Grosse  Bldg.         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I 


SiAM^JSflFor  Mend-a.Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  'Uian  ever.  - 
Does  all  kinds  of  light  asd  heavy 
rive  dug  Hid 
stltcbiDf. 
Save  B  Ita 
t  many  timea  a  year.  A  per- 
l  feet  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Eiveter 
'combined.  Notice  the  AatomatioSpacffr 
which  makes  neat,  evm  stitching.  To 

^  show  it  means  &  sale.  Agents  ma,ka 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  $20  &nk 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machineB  to  him.  'Wriie  forspeo 

lal  1^.  prtM.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. Dep.  404  Fredericktown.O 
 CTAe  Great  Agents  Su£>^hf  Housed  ^ 

TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS'  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build  your 
own  lines.  Book  of  instructions  free. 
Write  nearest  office.  Ask  for  BulletinNo.37G. 

The  North  Electric  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
 DaUas,  Texas.  

MAKE  YOUK  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

Brict,  Fence  Posts,  Drain  Tile.  etc. 

We  furnish  the  machine  and  instructions. 

S.IVE  MONET  on  your  bnUdlngs. 
Rin   MONFY  maklne:  blocks  to  sell. 
oiyj   iTiwnci  Write  for  free  booklet. 

REED  MF8  CO.,  Box  101,  Springfield,  OMs 


IWAN  POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUGER 

Best  in  the  world  for  fence  and  telephone  post 
holes,  wells,  and  all  earth,  boring.  Makes  hole 
smoothly  and  jSC^^^^.  Q-^c^^^-  enipties  eas- 
ily aJid  is  very  M^^^^^m  dnrable.  Three  full 
iBSB^HaSSal  IWAN^^  turns  fills  it  with 
earth.  Cost  is  ^^^^^^S^  saved  in  a  day.  Spe- 
cial price  to  in*  ^^^^^^^  trodace.  Sizes,  3  to  14 
inch.  Ask  hardware  dealers.  Otir  book  "Easy  I>ig- 
ging"free.  IWAN  BKOS..  Dept..  H. Streator, IlL 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

40  Carbon  Spring  Steel.  Ertra 
hearily  galvanized.  No  Agenta. 
30  days*  free  trial.  Farm  and 
PonJtry  Fence.  Catalogue  No.  140. 
Also  40  Styles  Lawn  Fence,  Oata- 
logae  O.  Catalogue  Free.  Writs 
for  one  or  both. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  API,  MABION.  l.VItlAXA 

ENERGETIC  MEN  WANTED 

in  every  locality  tliroughout  United  States  t-o  advertise  oar  cooda, 
tacking  up  ehowcards  on  trees,  fences  and  along  roads;  also  dis- 
tribnting  advertising  matter;  commission  or  salary  $S3  per 
month  and  expenses  per  day.  Steady  employment;  no  ex- 
perience required;  write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  R.  Warner  Medicine  Co.,  London,  Canada. 

Powerful— Durable— E  con  omlcal 

TELrEP  HONES 

Write  for  free  hook  explaining:  cost  and  how  to  orgftnizA, 
build  and  operate  telephone  syatcnis  amone  your  aoigbbors. 

Cadiz  Electric  Co.,  18  C.  C.  C.  Bldg.,  Cadiz,  O. 


MOXTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

make  the  best  roof  for  farm  baild- 
inps.  Fire-proof ;  cheap ;  long-lived. 
MOJVTROSS  CO..    Camden,  ?f.  J, 


$100 

^  wareiJept.    Established  bosiness.    Expense  money  in 

advance.      TITE  COLUMBIA  HOPSE,  C  57,  Chlcaito. 


^^'^    CJII  ADV  ''■'<'  Waokly   Energetic  man 
OHLHIl  i  in  each  Co.  to  represent  Hard. 
Established  basiness.    Expense  money  in 


MOUTH 

ware  Dept. 


A  copy  of  FARMEKS  QTTXDB 
Book  or    Records   mailed  to  every 

 „  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower.  Write  today. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO..    149  Lime  St.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THB.ee  SASKATCHEWAN-  FAKMS.  improved  and 
prood  buildines,  for  siale.   Full  partir-nUrs.  .Address 
FKED  WHITSIBE,  Warmley  P.  0.,  via  Ki»bey,  Saak.,  Canada 
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Some  New  Mexican  Homes 

THERE  are  a  number  of  attractive 
buildings  in  Is'ew  Mexico,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  dwelling  houses 
are  interesting  and  curious  rather 
than  picturesque.  Adobe,  which  is  sun- 
dried  brick,  is  used  everywhere  for 
building  construction.  It  is  cheap  and 
suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
territor}',  which  before  long  may  divide 
a  star  with  Arizona  on  the  revised  blue 
field  of  the  American  flag. 

As  a  part  of  a  prospective  new  state 
it  is  interesting  to  study  New  Mexico 
and  the  houses  in  which  its  people  live. 
The  best  houses  in  the  larger  places 
naturall}'  do  not  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  in  other  states,  but  on  all 
sides  are  found  the  low,  one-storj' 
structures,  in  which  the  great  majority 


Peter:  "Petroleum  ....  oleum  est 
factum  de  petra  ....  G[allice].  pe- 
troille."  ("Petroleum  is  an  oil  made 
from  rock— in  French,  petroille.")  The 
property  of  "drawing  fire"  had  struck 
the  imagination  long  before  the  work 
quoted  in  "Nature"  was  published.  ■  In 
1596  Lodge  used  it  in  a  metaphor:  "As 


the  house  had  a  hole  in  it  for  the  cats 
to  pass  through  and  they  occupied  soft 
beds  made  in  large  baskets. 

Cat  Amuses  The  Baby 

A    CAT  in   the   household   of  William 
Jamison    shows    unusual  attention 
to  the  baby  of  the  family  and  faithfully 


Evidently  in  fear  of  the  death  of  the 
other  rabbit,  it  was  carried  back  to  the 
field  by  the  cat. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Some  Cat  Superstitions 

NAPOLEON-  Bonaparte  showed  a  mor- 
bid horror  of  cats.  The  night  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  black  cat 
passed  near  him,  and  at  the  sight  the 
great  warrior  was  completely  unnerved. 
He  saw  an  omen  of  defeat.  Henry  III! 
of  France  swooned  whenever  he  saw  a 
cat,  and  one  of  the  Ferdinands  of  Ger- 
many would  tremble  in  his  boots  if  a 
harmless  tabby  got  in  the  line  of  his 
vision. 

Among  the  Romans,  cat  was  a  symbol 
of  liberty.  The  Egyptians  held  the 
animal  in  veneration  under  ,the  name  of 
Aelurus,  a  deity  with  a  human  body  and 


HOME  OF  AN  INDIAN  FAMILY  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


INDIAN  WOMAN  ENGAGED  IN  MAKING  BREAD 


of  the  people  live.  Even  in  Santa  Fe 
such  houses  are  common,  and  whether 
they  are  occupied  by  Indian.  ^Mexican  or 
American,  may  be  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  surroundings  and  general 
appearance. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat  and 
the  yards  are  walled  in  by  adobe.  The 
interiors  of  the  houses  are  very  simple 
and  most  of  the  domestic  work  is  done 
by  very  primitive  methods.  One  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  shows  an  In- 
dian woman  making  bread.  Another 
picture  shows  an  out-of-door  oven  where 
the  baking  is  done. 

E.  J.  Farrington. 

<»> 

Origin  of  Petroleum 

nTHE  first  mention  of  petroleum  in 
America  was  made  bj'  Father  De  la 
Roche  d'Allien,  a  Frenchman,  in  1629. 
It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  to 
know  that  both  the  product  itself  and 
the  names  petrol  and  petroleum  were 


the  clay  petrol  draweth  fire,  so  the  looks 
do  gather  affection."  The  word  petrol 
(or  petreol)  disappeared  from  English, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  days  of  the 
motor  car  industry,  when  it  was  rein- 
troduced from  the  French  in  the  sense 
of  refine  petroleum. 

Cat  Tales 

Rich  Cat  Dies 

PTNKEY,  one  of  the  two  famous  cats 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  to  whom  Benjamin 
F.  Dilley  bequeathed  $40,000,  and  pro- 
vided a  home  and  a  nurse,  died  recently 
after  receiving  tender  care  and  being 
treated  by  able  physicians.  Pinkey  de- 
veloped a  tumor  in  her  throat  and  it 
gave  her  such  pain  that  she  was  chlor- 
oformed with  the  consent  of  the  execu- 
tors of  the  estate. 

For  thirteen  years  Pinkey  and  Blackie 
had  been  the  pets  of  the  late  Benjamin 
F.    Dillev.   who   died   eiehteen  months 


lays  at  the  child's  feet  every  mouse  she 
catches. 

The  other  day  she  captured  a  rat, 
which  she  did  not  kill  before  she 
brought  it  to  the  child,  and  allowed  the 
rodent  to  scamper  away  several  times, 
recapturing  it  each  time  as  though  to 
impress  the  baby  with  her  skill.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  an  adjoining  room 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  baby's  glee  and 
investigated,  discovering  what  was  go- 
ing on. — Elkhart  Correspondence  Indi- 
anapolis News. 

Wise  Pennsylvania  Cat 

A cat  that  developed  unusual  traits  is 
owned  by  a  woman  in  Sellersville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  strange  action  is 
the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
cat  had  a  litter  of  kittens  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Several  days  later  she  went  out  in  the 
field  and  returned  carrying  a  young 
rabbit  in  her  mouth.  This  she  placed 
among  her  kittens.  The  next  day  the 


a  cat's  head.  Whoever  killed  a  cat.  even 
by  accident,  was  put  to  death.  Diana  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  cat  and  excited  the 
fury  of  the  giants. — London  Mirror. 

<?> 

The  Barbers  of  Old 

THE  first  barbers  of  whom  there  is  any 
record  plied  their  trade  in  Greece  in 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.  In  Rome  the  first 
barbers  operated  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  In  olden  times  in  England  the 
barber  and  the  physician  were  identical. 
Thus,  a  King's  barber  was  also  his  chief 
medical  adviser. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
laws  were  made  concerning  barbers,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "No 
person  occupying  a  shaving  or  barbery 
in  London  shall  use  any  surgery,  letting 
of  blood  or  other  matter,  e.xcept  the 
drawing  of  teeth." 

Almost  every  day  we  receive  letters 
from   subscribers   telling  us   that  Farm 


familiar  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  Sloane  manuscript  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury) mention  is  made  both  of  rock  oil 
and  of  the  correct  derivation  of  the 
name,  which  is  medieval  Latin,  and,  of 
course,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 


ago.  When  his  will  was  read  it  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
cats,  bequeathing  to  them  a  building 
valued  at  $40,000,  the  two  upper  floors 
to  be  their  homes  until  they  died,  and 
providing  a  nurse.  Miss  Ada  Ruch,  for 
them  at  $75  a  month.    Every  door  in 


cat  made  another  trip  to  the  field  and 
came  back  carrying  another  young 
rabbit  in  her  mouth.  This  she  placed 
with  the  others,  and  all  lived  happily 
together,  the  kittens  climbing  all  over 
the  rabbits,  playing  together:  but  one 
week  afterward  one  of  the  rabbits  died. 


AND  Fireside  is  worth  more  than  the 
subscription  price.  We  know  it  is,  and 
our  friends  can  show  their  appreciation 
if  they  will  tell  their  neighbors  about 
the  paper  and  get  them  to  sub.scribe. 
Will  you  do  this?  We  will  appreciate 
the  favor. 


January  IS,  1907 
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Right  of  Commissioners  to  Change 
Grade  of  Road 

A.  H.,  Ohio,  asks:  "Have  the  county 
commissioners  any  right  to  make  a  fill 
in  front  of  a  man's  house,  yard  and 
driveway  on  the  public  road,  leaving  a 
deep,  steep  bank  higher  than  the  yard 
level  and  leaving  the  house  below  the 
road  so  it  will  have  to  be  raised  up,  not 
providing  any  way  to  get  upon  the  road 
at  yard  gate  or  at  driveway.  There  is 
a  creek  running  through  the  place  not 
far  from  the  center,  and  goes  on  straight 
through  a  bridge  under  the  road.  The 
water  comes  from_  both  ways,  down  the 
side  of  the  road  to  the  creek.  They  did 
not  dig  any  ditch  there,  but  turned  more 
water  down.  The  water  runs  any  place 
it  can  find  the  way  to  the  creek.  There 
has  never  been  any  ditch  dug  there  that 
I  know  of.  There  was  but  very  little 
water  came  down  until  they  graded, 
therefore  needed  no  bridge  particularly, 
but  need  one  now.  Are  they  compelled 
to  build  it?  On  asking  the  pike  commis- 
sioners or  supervisor  he  said  he  would 
fix  it  when  he  got  time.  He  did  the 
grading  early  in  the  spring.  They  have 
fixed  every  other  place  along  the  road. 
One  thing  I  forgot  to  say  was  that  they 
filled  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  larg- 
er than  the  one  they  cut  down,  when 
they  ought  to  have  cut  the  top  ofif  of  it 
and  took  it  to  the  next  hollow  below." 

Whether  or  not  the  commissioners 
have  a  right  to  change  the  grade  of  the 
public  road  so  as  to  inconvenience  or 
make  a  possible  injury  to  an  adjoining 
landowner  is  a  question  upon  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  direct  legal 
authority.  The  law  is  well  established  in 
cities  that  where  no  grade  has  been  es- 
tablished and  set  by  the  city  authorities, 
that  an  adjoining  lot-owner  has  no  rem- 
edy if  a  grade  is  afterward  established 
which  may  leave  his  lot  in  a  very  incon- 
venient condition  and  subject  to  con- 
siderable injury,  but  as  to  roads,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  is  no  established 
grade;  that  is.  a  grade  established  by 
public  authorities,  and  if  cuts  or  fills 
are  made,  if  the  rule  in  the  cities  is  to 
be  followed,  there  would  be  no  remedy. 
It  is  possible  however  that  a  road  might 
under  certain  circumstances  have  an  es- 
tablished grade,  but  the  commissioners 
have  full  control  of  such  roads,  and  it 
is  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  them 
to  do  with  the  roads,  cutting  or  filling 
them  in  the  manner  they  may  think 
proper  so  as  to  give  the  public  the  larg- 
est degree  of  benefit  from  them.  It  is 
possible  that  if  an  adjoining  landowner 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  injured, 
a  court  of  equity  might  compel  the  com- 
missioners, if  they  made  a  deep  cut  or 
a  hill  fill  to  also  prepare  proper  ap- 
proaches, but  just  what  the  remedy 
might  be  after  the  work  has  been  done 
I  am  not  sure.  The  commissioners  have 
no  right  to  throw  water  upon  an  adjoin- 
ing landowner,  and  a  court  of  equity 
would  compel  them  to  give  a  proper 
outlet.  But  the  injured  party  could  not 
sue  the  commissioners  and  hold  the 
county  responsible  unless  the  statute 
expressly  gave  such  authority,  and  our 
statute  gives  none,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  about  the  best  thing  you  could 
do  would  be  to  see  the  commissioners 
and  get  them  to  remedy  the  matter  as 
much  as  possible.  Usually  the  com- 
missioners do  not  intend  to  injure  any 
one,  and  I  believe  that  if  you  keep  the 
matter  hot  with  them  and  keep  your 
temper  that  they  will  give  you  the 
proper  outlet  to  the  road,  and  also 
take  care  of  the  water.  Anyway,  it 
would  pay  to  try  that  kind  of  proceed- 
ing before  you  got  into  a  lawsuit. 
<5> 

Right  to  Shut  Up  Road 

C.  C,  Ohio,  asks:  "Can  a  road  that 
was  not  laid  out  according  to  the  statute 
but  used  continually  as  a  public  road 
for  sixty  years  be  fenced  up  or  vacated 
without  going  through  the  regular  legal 
form'  of  petition?" 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  road 
can  be  shut  up  in  any  other  way  except 
by  a  regular  proceeding  had  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  to  .vacate  a  public  highway. 

Title  to  Land  by  Adverse  User 

A.  W.,  Ohio,  writes:  "(1)  A.  married, 
and  his  wife's  father  gave  A.  ten  acres 
of  land,  as  the  wife  would  not  take  that 
little  land.  The  father-in-law  died  with- 
out making  a  deed.  This  was  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  All  his  children  knew 
that  he  gave  this  ten  acres  to  A.  and 
said  nothing  about  it  till  recently.  Is 
his  gift  good  in  law?  A.  has  paid  the 
tax  on  the  land  thirty-two  years  and  it 
was  considered  by  him  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors to  be  A.'s  land.  Can  the  heirs  sell 
their  supposed  right  to  another  man  and 
put  the  land  in  court  for  partition,  and 
take  the  land  from  A.?  If  so,  can  they 
sue  and  make  A.  pay  yearly  rent  for 
thirty-two  years?  (2)  Is  there  a  law  in 
Ohio  that  twenty-one  years'  peaceable 
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possession  will  give  a  man  a  better  title 
than  heir's  title?" 

It  rather  occurs  to  me  from  the  state- 
ment above  given  that  A.  having  exer- 
cised ownership,  undisputed  and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  rightfully  so  by  the 
previous  owner  for  thirty-two  years, 
that  he  would  have  such  title  now.  That 
he  could  not  be  dispossessed,  and  even 
if  he  could  be  dispossessed,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  could  require  an  account- 
ing for  the  rents  for  more  than  six 
years  past.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
parties  never  lived  on  the  land  would 
not  make  much  difference  if  they  in  fact 
had  possession  of  it  and  exercised 
ownership  over  it.  The  querist  enclosed 
some  postage  for  answer,  but  no  an- 
swer will  be  given  by  mail  unless  the 
query  is  accompanied  by  remittance,  as 
stated  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

Right  of  Inheritance 

A.  S.,  New  York,  inquires:  "A.  and  B. 
buy  a  farm.  B.'s  wife  dies,  then  A.  dies, 
leaving  no  will,  his  people  taking  what 
he  had  before  he  was  married.  His 
widow  sold  her  share  to  B.  but  left  her 
money  in  the  place.  Then  A.'s  widow 
marries  B.  She  died,  leaving  no  will, 
leaving  sisters  living,  one  sister  dead 
leaving  two  daughters.  Can  B.  claim 
the  use  of  the  money  as  long  as  he  lives, 
or  is  it  to  go  to  her  people  after  she 
died?  Can  the  nieces  claim  their 
mother's  share  in  the  estate,  and  also 
clothes  and  furniture,  she  having  money 
left  her  by  her  parents?  Is  that  to  go  to 
the  sisters?  Can  the  nieces  claim  their 
mother's  share  in  that?  Can  the  husband 
claim  that  to  pay  funeral  expenses?  Her 
sister's  husband  borrowed  money  of  the 
widow;  is  that  to  go  to  the  sisters?" 

It  seems  from  the  above  query  that 
when  the  second  wife  of  B.  died  she 
owned  no  real  estate,  neither  did  she 
have  any  children.  All  the  real  estate 
seemed  to  be  in  the  name  of  her  second 
husband,  and  as  she  had  no  children  her 
personal  property  would  go  to  her  hus- 
band. _  So  it  occurs  to  me  that  neither 
the  wife's  nieces  nor  sisters  would  have 
any  part  in  the  inheritance. 

Title  to  Adverse  Possession 

M.  M.  W.,  Ohio— What  is  meant  by 
adverse  use,  such  as  will  give  title,  is 
that  it  is  a  possession  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  the  true  owner.  The  es- 
sentials generally  given  to  constitute  such 
possession  as  will  bar  the  title  of  the  legal 
owner  are:  (1)  It  must  be  hostile,  or 
adverse,  (2)  it  must  be  actual,  (3)  vis- 
ible, notorious,  and  exclusive,  (4)  con- 
tinuous, and  (S)  it  must  be  held  under  a 
claim  or  a  color  of  title.  The  only  way 
that  a  title  could  be  reasonably  deter- 
mined and  settled  is  to  bring  an  action 
in  court  to  quiet  the  title,  making  all  the 
persons  who  have  any  possible  interest 
therein  parties  to  the  suit. 

«> 

Liability  for  Damage  Done  Upon  the 
Lands  of  Another  by  Stock 

L.  B.,  Ohio,  writes  and  says  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  some  two  months  ago  and 
has  not  yet  received  an  answer,  and  there- 
fore writes  again. 

It  is  possibly  true  that  a  query  was 
written  at  the  time  indicated,  but  the 
person  in  charge  of  this  department  has 
no  recollection  of  having  received  it. 
Now  as  to  the  right  to  recover,  my  judg- 
ment would  be  that  the  owner  of  the 
damaged  crops  may  have  his  choice  of 
persons  to  sue.  That  is,  he  may  sue  his 
immediate  adjoining  neighbor,  or  he  may 
sue  the  owner  of  the  cattle.  If  he  sues 
the  owner  of  the  cattle  and  should  recover 
damages,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  might 
in  turn  proceed  and  sue  the  owner  of 
adjoining  lands  by  reason  of  whose  defec- 
tive fence  the  cattle  were  enabled  to  get 
over  and  damage  the  crops  of  the  third 
person. 

■?> 

Surveyor's  Lines 

G.  H..  Ohio,  inquires:  "Does  a  half- 
section  line  have  to  be  straight  through 
a  whole  section  from  one  quarter  stone 
to  the  other,  whether  one  quarter  stone 
is  twelve  rods  or  more  west  of  the  cen- 
ter line?  For  the  west  one  fourth  that 
I  own  I  got  an  abstract  government 
title  for  186.90  acres.  Will  it  hold 
against  the  half-section  stone,  which  is 
twelve  rods  or  more  out  of  line?  The 
other  party  on  the  east  has  no  govern- 


ment deed  on  record.  Will  my  govern- 
ment deed  hold  against  them?" 

As  I  understand  the  law  relating  to 
surveys,  etc.,  monuments  control  the 
courses,  and  therefore  if  a  stone  monu- 
ment was  planted,  although  it  might  be 
out  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  deed 
or  deeds,  the  monument  would  control, 
so  in  the  above  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  would  be  able  to  hold  your  land 
over  to  the  stone  monument  as  planted 
by  the  government,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  stone  might  be  out  of  the 
true  line.  I  would  not  go  to  law  about 
it,  but  I  would  not  permit  any  one  to  put 
their  fence  on  what  they  claim  to  be  the 
new  line.  If  they  did,  or  attempted  to  do 
so,  I  would  tear  it  down,  or  I  might 
apply  to  a  court  of  equity  as  a  last 
resort  if  they  continued  to  do  so  to 
restrain  them  from  proceeding  in  that 
manner. 

Fencing  Cemeteries  in  School  Lands  in 
Ohio 

C.  S.,  Ohio — Cemeteries  that  are  under 
control  of  pubhc  authorities  are  required 
to  be  fenced  by  such  authorities,  but  if  the 
cemetery  is  under  the  control  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  I  am  rather  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  same  rule  would  apply  as 
to  owners  of  adjoining  property  general- 
ly. As  to  school  lands,  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  directors  or 
board  of  education  are  required  to  build 
all  the  fences,  although  there  may  be 
some  doubt  upon  this  proposition. 

The  Right  to  Have  an  Outlet  Through 
the  Lands  of  Others 

E.  F.  M.,  Ohio,  asks:  "A.  and  B. 
are  father  and  son.  A.  gave  40  acres  to 
B.  by  will.  Now  B.  to  get  out  drives 
over  part  of  A.'s  land.  A.  is  dead  and 
the  heirs  have  sold  the  land  to  C.  Can 
he  shut  up  the  road  and  make  B.  buy 
this  road  out,  A.  having  helped  to  make 
the  road,  but  failed  to  mention  it  in  his 
will?  Must  the  heirs  erect  a  tombstone, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned. in  the  will? 
Is  it  the  law  that  it  must  be  put  up  be- 
fore the  estate  is  settled?" 

When  A.  gave  B.  this  forty  acres  of 
land,  if  such  forty  acres  had  no  road 
leading  from  it  to  the  public  highway, 
then  the  law  will  imply  that  the  right  to 
such  road  will  be  granted  by  A.  to  B. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  there  is  a  drive- 
way already  in  existence  and  used  by 
the  parties  at  the  time  the  land  is  given. 
Now  as  to  your  second  question.  The 
laws  of  Ohio  do  not  require  heirs  to 
erect  a  tombstone.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  law  to  let  that  matter  rest 
with  the  desires  of  the  heirs,  except  that 
where  there  is  an  administrator  of  the 
estate,  such  administrator  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  put  up  such  a  monument  as 
he  should  think  proper.  The  adminis- 
trator is  not  obliged  to  do  this. 

Are  Guessing  Contests  Lottery  Schemes 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania.,  wishes  to  know 
whether  or  not  these  ordinary  news- 
paper guessing  contests  come  within  the 
laws  against  lottery? 

The  determination  of  what  are  and 
what  are  not  _  lotteries,  has  of  recent 
years  been  subject  of  numerous  judicial 
decisions.  The  status  of  a  participant 
in  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  so  fre- 
quently decided.  In  the  recent  case  of 
Stevens  vs.  The  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
The  Enquirer  and  the  Tribune  (1905, 
Ohio),  73  N.  P.  Rep.  1058,  both  ques- 
tions came  up  for  consideration.  The 
newspapers  concerned  offered  prizes  to 
persons  who  should  come  nearest  to 
guessing  the  number  of  votes  to  be 
cast  for  state  officers  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana in  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1902. 
Each  participant  was  required  to  pay 
fifty  cents  for  the  privilege  of  making  a 
guess.  Before  the  election  occurred, 
the  plaintiff,  one  of  the  guessers  con- 
ceiving the  contest  to  be  illegal,  brought 
suit  to  recover  back  his  fifty  cents,  and 
also  alleged  that  he  was  one  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  similarly  situated, 
each  of  whom  had  an  interest  in  the 
fund  accumulated  from  these  "fifty-cent 
payments,  and  that  unless  restrained  the 
defendants  would  distribute  the  fund, 
leaving  himself  and  his  four  hundred 
thousand  fellow  victims  remediless,  and 
asked  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  to 
take  possession  of  the  fund,  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  parties  lawfully  en- 
titled thereto  and  to  distribute  it  among 
them.  He  invoked  the  statute,  common 
to  most  codes  that  "when  the  question 


is  one  of  common  or  general  interest 
to  many  persons,  or  when  the  parties 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  bring  them  all  before  the  court, 
one  or  more  may  sue  for  the  benefit  of 
all."  The  court  held  the  scheme  to  be 
a  lottery,  but  that  plaintiff  could  not 
bring  suit  for  the  other  contestants  and 
that  the  lower  court,  not  having  juris- 
diction of  his  individual  claim,  properly 
dismissed  the  case. 

«► 

Conveyance  of  Property  Without  Af- 
fecting Dower  of  Wife  or  Widow 

W.  C.  T.,  Florida,  writes:  "A.  owns 
forty  acres,  on  which  he  resides.  He  is 
getting  old,  and  desires  that  certain 
children  inherit  the  same,  but  in  the 
event  of  his  dying  first,  and  leaving  a 
widow,  he  wishes  said  widow  to  retain 
therein  her  dower  right.  Can  he  legally 
make  and  sign  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
under  seal,  a  deed  to  them,  stating  in 
the  deed  that  the  wife  don't  sign  it  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  her  dower  right 
therein?  If  such  a  deed  is  legal,  each 
party  owning  an  undivided  interest, 
would  the  death  of  the  widow  before  a 
division  is  made  give  a  full  and  valid 
title  to  the  entire  forty  acres  to  the 
children  to  whom  the  deed  was  made, 
or  would  her  undivided  interest  pass  to 
her  heirs?  The  land  belonged  to  A.  be- 
fore marriage.  She  is  a  second  wife, 
with  no  children  or  other  relatives  ex- 
cept brothers.''' 

Yes,  the  conveyance  above  made 
would  be  effective.  If  the  wife  did  not 
sign  the  deed  she  would  simply  have 
reserved  to  her  her  dower  rights  in  the 
property — that  is,  the  right  to  use  one 
third  of  the  same  for  life.  The  parties 
to  whom  the  real  estate  is  conveyed 
would  own  an  equal  undivided  interest, 
subject  to  the  dower  of  the  widow. 
Upon  the  widow's  death  this  dower 
right  would  cease.  I  notice  in  the  law 
of  Florida  a  widow  has  her  option  to 
take  either  a  dower  interest  or  a  child's 
part.  This  child's  part  I  presume  would 
be  hers  absolutely;  but  if  the  property 
was  conveyed  away  before  the  husband 
died,  there  Avould  be  no  child's  part  for 
the  widow  to  take. 

<$> 

Right  to  Particular  Number  of  Acres 
of  Land 

J.  J.  J.,  Georgia,  writes:  "J.  owns  land 
purchased  twenty-seven  years  ago.  J. 
at  that  time  joined  land  on  the  north  by 
D.  He  kept  it  twelve  or  more  years. 
D.  gave  said  land  to  his  children  three 
years  ago,  and  children  sold  said  land 
to  L.  No  trouble  as  long  as  D.  and 
children  owned  it.  D.  claimed  his  fence 
next  to  J.  was  the  land  line  between, 
and  was  so  for  twenty-six  years.  As 
long  as  fence  law  lasted  we  kept  up  a 
lane  between  us,  but  agreed  on  his 
fence  as  the  land  line  although  the  fence 
went  down  when  stock  law  came  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  This  year  L.  claims 
99  acres,  had  his  lines  run  and  came 
over  both  fence  rows,  road,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  in  corn-field.  Is  it  legal? 
What  is  the  law  in  Georgia  on  it?" 

If  this  matter  is  in  court  where  all  the 
facts  will  be  brought  out  better  than  in 
,a  query  of  this  kind,  I  would  not  risk 
my  opinion  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
court  trying  the  case.  It  will  depend 
upon  so  many  facts  not  stated  in  the 
query.  As  a  general  thing  if  a  line  fence 
i.s  conceded  or  treated  by  the  parties  as 
the  lines  between  them  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  it  becomes  in  fact  the 
line.  There  might  be  matters,  however, 
which  would  not  lead  to  this  conclusion, 
dependent  very  largely  upon  the  actions 
of  the  parties.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
fence  was  removed  would  not  make  any 
difference  if  the  place  where  it  formerly 
was,  was  conceded  to  be  the  line.  From 
the  facts  stated  in  the  query,  I  would 
rather  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  line 
became  fixed  where  fence  was  located. 

Liability  of  Railway 

A.  B.,  N.  Y.  asks:  "If  by  reason  of  an 
agreement  as  to  the  valuation  of  an  ar- 
ticle he  gets  a  reduced  freight  rate,  if 
the  article  is  lost  or  destroyed  by  negli- 
gence of  the  railroad  company,  will  he 
be  limited  in  his  recovery  for  the  loss  of 
the  article  to  the  amount  of  the  agreed 
valuation?" 

I  do  not  believe  the  courts  are  a  unity 
upon  their  answers  to  the  above  query. 
There  seems  to  be  very  good  reason  for 
holding  that  the  railroad  company 
would  not  be  liable  above  the  agreed 
valuation,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  of  the  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties, and  by  reason  of  such  agreement 
the  owner  accepted  and  received  a  re- 
duced freight  rate.  However,  in  a  recent 
decision,  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court, 
after  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
law,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
railroad  company  would  not  be  exempt 
from  liability  for  the  full  price  of  the 
article  where  the  loss  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  the  company,  but 
as  I  said  before,  the  courts  are  not  uni- 
form in  their  holdings  on  this  question. 
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FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 


January  15,  1Q07 


An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  home, 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers'  Rates  in  effect 

via  the 

Union  Pacific 

on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 


April 


I  To  many  points  in 
Until  (      Kansas.  Nebraslca. 

30th)  I907|  r    Colorado.  Wyomine, 

Montana,  Utah  and  luabo. 


Inquire  of 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  a.  P.  Am 
Omaha.  Neb. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  TVoTen.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  Is 
a  brace  to  all  other  -wires  and 
twists  full  height  o£  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.    Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  Bold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
Tou  ehoold  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  toda  v.  Its  Free. 

K/TSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  271    MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


IN  LONG  WINTER  EVENINGS 

prepare  for  good  paying  position.  We  teach  yon 
Shorthand  by  mail.  Postal  brings  booklet  telling  now 
to  earn  *600  to  *6000  yearly. 

THE  TRENT  METHOD,    13  LEWIS  ST.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

We  Want  Girls 

and  boys  In  every  city  and  town,  who  are  bright 
and  energetic,  and  who  want  to  make  some  money 
for  themselves,  or  who  would  like  to  have  a  steady 
income.  It  is  the  most  pleasant  work  possible,  and 
will  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  finest  people. 
The  work  can  be  done  after  school.  Write  us  at 
once.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
WOMAX'S  HOMK  COMPAJMIOM 
Dept.  of  AgcDts.  MidiMD  Square,  New  York  City 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 

OVER  200.000  Ameri- 
can farmers  who 
have  settled  in  Cana- 
da during'  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  Is  beyond 
qnestion  the  greatest 
farming  land  in  the  world. 

I  Over  Nineiy  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 

from  the  harvest  of  1906  means 
grood  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising:, 
Dairying  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  in  abtmdance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access;  taxes  low. 

For  Uterfttuxe  »Dd  iDfomiktion  addrect  the 
8ap«riDt«ndeDt  of  ImmlgraUea 
Ottsws,  Onadi, 
or  Ui«  authorized  Canftdjan  GoTemBent Af  ent 
H.  ■.  WlUIams,  Hi  Sardiier  BIdg., Toledo,  O, 

i,  t.  Daoean,  Boom  10, 
BjTsenM  SaTlsfs  Bank  BIdg.,  STiscwe,  JLT. 
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Ideal  Rural  Mail  Box 

Only  $L75  ^^^^^^^^ 

stormproof.    Indestructible,    Large    and  Roomy 

SENT  PREPAID  TO  ALL  POI.NTS  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Mail  Jui  the  Boji 


The  Ideal  mail  box  it  made  o(  22-taa(e  Kilranized  steel,  cylindrical  in  shape. 

It  is  large  and  roomy,  rainproof,  eiehtecn  inches  long  by  six  inches  in  diamclcr,  which  make!  it  capable 
o(  holding  quanlilies  ol  newspapers,  packages,  letters,  etc. 

Ii  it  so  built  that  the  wind  or  storm  cannot  rcmoTc  the  corcr  or  find  ita  way  inside. 
It  is  nicely  finished,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a  lock  can  be  put  on  if  necessary. 

Has  red  painted  signal  attached,  which  shows  plainly  when  mail  is  in  the  box.  and  if  inrisiblc  when  the 
box  is  empty. 

It  is  most  simple  in  operation,  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  mail  boxes  on  the  market  at  so  low  a  price. 
The  box  has  been  approved  by  the  Postmaster-General  at  Washington. 
It  is  strongly  made,  well  braced  and  neat  in  appearance. 

It  attaches  to  a  strip  of  wood  by  means  of  !crews.  which  arc  furnished  with  the  box,  and  ii  caiily  and 

quickly  set  up. 

REMEMBER,  -wt  fay  ihifping  thargii  on  tkit  mail  box  to  all  points  tatt  of  the  Ro{kf  Mounlaint 
only.     To  other  points  receiver  payt  charges. 

The  above  mail  box  will  be  g'iven  free  for  a  club  ol 
only  twelve  yearly  tubicriptioos  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  25  cents  each.    Receiver  pays  shipping  charges. 

Send  all  orders  to  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


Why  the  Lecture  Ended 

A  certain  professor  was  giving  his  pu- 
pils a  lecture  on  "Scotland  and  the  Scots." 
"These  hardy  men,"  he  said,  "think  noth- 
ing of  swimming  across  the  Taj-  three 
times  everj-  morning  before  breakfast." 

Suddenly  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  came 
from  the  center  of  the  hall,  and  the  pro- 
fessor, amazed  at  the  idea  of  any  one  dar- 
ing to  interrupt  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
lecture,  angrily  asked  the  offender  what 
he  meant  by  such  conduct. 

"I  was  just  thinking,  sir,"  replied  the 
lad,  "that  the  poor  Scotch  chaps  would 
find  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  for 
their  clothes  when  they  landed!" — Lip- 
pincott's. 

<«> 

Gratitude 

When  Blaine  was  a  young  lawyer,  and 
cases  were  few,  he  was  asked  to  defend 
a  poverty-stricken  tramp  accused  of  steal- 
ing a  watch.    He  pleaded  with  all  the 


GOING  BACK  A  FEW  YEARS 
Mothei — "Mercy,  child,  how  do  you  get  your 
hands  so  dirty  ?    You  never  saw  mine  as  dirty  as 
that." 

Child — "No,  but  I  guess  grandma  did." 

ardor  at  his  command,  drawing  so  pa^ 
thetic  a  picture  with  such  convincing 
energy'  that  at  the  close  of  his  argument 
the  court  was  in  tears,  and  even  the  tramp 
wept.  The  jury  deliberated  but  a  few 
minutes,  and  returned  the  verdict  "not 
guilty."  Then  the  tramp  drew  himself 
up,  tears  streaming  down  his  face  as  he 
looked  at  the  future  "Plumed  Knight," 
and  said :  "Sir,  I  have  never  heard  so 
grand  a  plea.  I  have  not  cried  before  since 
I  was  a  child.  I  have  no  money  with  which 
to  reward  you,  but  (drawing  a  package 
from  the  depths  of  his  ragged  clothes) 
here's  that  watch;  take  it  and  welcome." 
— Argonaut. 

A  Satisfactory  Explanation 

Distracted  Mother  (at  her  daughter's 
wedding) — "Oh!  oh!  oh!  What  shall  we 
do?  The  groom  hasn't  come,  the  guests 
are  beginning  to  giggle  and  my  daughter 
is  in  a  faint !" 

Friexd  of  the  Family — "Calm  yourself, 
madam.  I  saw  the  groom,  only  two 
hours  ago,  entering  the  Great  Dry  Goods 
Emporium  at  the  cornej.  He  said  he 
had  forgotten  to  get  gloves." 

(Suddenly  breaking  into  smiles) — "Oh, 
then,  it's  all  right.  He's  probably  wait- 
ing for  his  change." — New  York  Weekly. 
<$> 

Friends 

"That  man  is  one  of  my  friends,"  re- 
marked the  novice  in  public  life. 

"Which  kind?"  responded  Senator 
Sorghum.  "Friends,  you  know,  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes — those  whom 
you  need  and  those  who  need  you." — 
Washington  Star. 

<^ 

Life's  Little  Courtesies 

"Hang  it  all!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Subbubs, 
arriving  home  from  the  office,  "we'll 
have  to  call  on  the  Dubleys  to-night." 

"Why,  George,  you  said  you  wanted  to 
stay  home  with  me  in  comfort  to-night," 
exclaimed  his  wife. 

.  "Yes,  but  Dubley  told  Balklotz  he  and 


Curious  Advertisements 

"Annual  sale  now  on — don't  go  else- 
where to  be  cheated — come  in  here." 

"Furnished  apartments  suitable  for 
gentlemen  with  folding  doors." 

"Wanted— A  room  by  two  gentlemen 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
broad." 

"Lost — A  collie  dog  by  a  man  on  Sat- 
urday answering  to  Jim,  with  a  brass 
collar  around  his  neck  and  a  muzzle." 

"Wanted — By  a  respectable  girl,  her 
passage  to  New  York;  willing  to  take 
care  of  children  and  a  good  sailor." 

"A  boy  who  can  open  oysters  with  ref- 
erence." 

"Bulldog  for  sale;  will  eat  anj-thing; 
very  fond  of  children." — Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals. 

<S> 

Matters  Easily  Arranged 

"You  owe  me  80  francs  and  jou  never 
pay  me.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  come 
here  asking  vay  dues  every  day?" 

"Oh,  no,  just  let  me  know  what  dav 
is  most  convenient  for  j-ou." 

"Sunday." 

"\'ery  well.    Come  every  Sunday." — II 
Riso. 

<j> 

Always  Silent 

The  food  inspector's  wife  was  looking 
over  her  husband's  notebook. 

"George,"  she  said,  "how  do  j-ou  pro- 
nounce the  last  sj-llable  of  this  word  "but- 
terine'  ?" 

"The  last  syllable,"  the  inspector  an- 
swered, "is  always  silent." — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

<5> 

George's  Game 

AnastasiA — "Don't  you  play  cards  at 
all?"  A 

IxNOCEXTiA — "No,  but  George  says  he  jj. 
is  going  to  teach  me  after  we're  married." 

Anast.\sia — "I  suppose  he'll  teach  you 
casino  or  euchre  first." 

Ixxocextia — "No,   he   says  there's 
perfectly   fascinating   game   called  'soli- 
taire.' " — Catholic  Standard. 

New  Possibilities  of  the  Auto 
Bones — "Why  are  you  crawling  under  " 
the  machine?    There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  it." 

JoxES — "I  know  it.     But  here  comes 


AN  INTERRUPTED  PICNIC 
Blindfolded   Boy   (playing   blind-man's  buff)— 
"Now.  see  here,  Jimmy  Jones,  if  you're  going  to 
get  rough.  I  won't  play,  that's  all." 

his  wife  meant  to  call  on  us  to-night.  We 
can  leave  their  house  earlier  than  we 
could  make  them  leave  ours." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

"When  a  boy  has  a  fight  mother  says, 
'Did  you  get  hurt?'  Father  says,  'Did 
you  spoil  vour  clothes?'  Brother  says, 
'Did  you  lick  him?'"— From  a  Cheerful 
Year  Book. 


SISTER'S  WEDDING 
The  Groom — "Help  I    I'm  assassinated  1" 
The  Bride's  Brother  (as  he  throws  the  bag) — 

"I  couldn't  get  the  blamed  string  untied,  so  I  was 

obliged  to  throw  the  whole  thing." 


Brown.  If  he  sees  me  with  this  auto 
he'll  expect  me  to  pay  him  the  money  I 
owe  him." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

<$> 

Humorous  Note 

The  professional  humorist  was  having 
his  shoes  shined. 

"And  is  your  father  a  bootblack,  too?" 
he  asked  the  boy. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  bootblack;  "myi 
father  is  a  farmer." 

"Ah !"  said  the  professional  humorist, 
reaching  for  his  notebook.    "He  believes  i 
in  making  hay  while  the  son  shines." —  | 
Topeka  State  Journal. 

<5> 

A  Foxy  Tenant 

At  one  time  there  lived  in  Worcester 
Massachusetts,  an  old  negro  who  had  a 
tremendous  influence,  religious  and 
political,  in  that  settlement.  He  occu- 
pied a  little  house  owned  by  a  promi- 
nent banker,  but  had  successfully  evaded 
the  payment  of  rent  for  many  years.  No 
trouble  came,  however,  until  the  banker  sil( 
was  nominated  to  run  for  a  political 
office.  The  next  day  the  old  negro 
came  hobbling  into  his  office. 

"Well.  Sam."  said  the  banker.  "I  sup- 
pose you've  come  in  to  pay  me  some 
rent." 

"Oh.  no.  boss."  replied^  the  old  man. 
"I's  just  come  in  to  say  I's  glad  yo  is 
nominated,  an'  will  tell  de  res'  of  dese 
no  'count  niggers  to  vote  fo'  yo,  an'  to 
mention  to  yo  at  de  same  time  dat  Ae 
roof  of  my  house  is  a-leakin,'  an'  if  it 
ain't  fixed  I'll  have  to  move  oi.t  di- 
rectly."— Lippincott's. 
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Doolittle's  Trained  Hens 

WELL,  boys,  what  d'ye  s'pose  Pete 
Doolittle    has    been    up  to 
.  now?"  demanded  Job  Blink- 
ers, as  he  dropped  into  his  ac- 
customed seat  and  filled  up  the  circle 
around  the  post-office  stove,  now  utilized 
chiefly  as  a  rest  for  the  feet. 

"I  dunno,  but  I'll  bet  it  ain't  anything 
in  the  line  of  work — not  if  Pete  attended 
to  it  hisself,"  spoke  up  one  of  the  crowd. 

"Guess  you're  right  about  that,"  re- 
joined Blinkers.  "Doolittle  never  was  very 
fond  of  work.  And  that  new  dodge  he 
was  up  to  last  fall  was  what  one  might 
expect  from  a  man  of  that  kind.  He  has 
a  good-sized  huckleberry-patch,  you  know, 
and  I'm  dinged  if  Doolittle  hasn't  trained 
his  hens  to  pick  the  berries. 

"Now,  how  do  you  s'pose  he  manages 
it?  Why,  he  simply  puts  a  rubber  band 
around  tiieir  necks  just  tight  enough  to 


prevent  them  from  swallowin'  the  huckle- 
berries, an'  yet  not  tight  enough  to  hurt 
them.  Then  he  has  a  sort  of  contrivance 
like  an  old-fashioned  goose-yoke  hung  to 
the  neck  of  each  hen;  an'  fastened  to  the 
lower  end  of  each  yoke  is  a  light  wooden 
pail  to  hold  the  berries.  Doolittle's  huckle- 
berries are  of  the  low-bush  variety,  an' 
the  hens  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  reachin' 
the  berries. 

"I  was  over  to  his  place  for  an  hour  or 
.  so  last  fall  watchin'  the  hens  work,  an' 
it  was  a  sight  calkilated  to  do  a  lazy  man 
a  heap  of  good.  Doolittle  seemed  to  be 
enjoyin'  it  fust-rate — fer  him.  There  he 
was,  perched  upon  the  fence,  smokin'  his 
pipe  an'  takin'  things  easy,  while  the  hens 
were  bucklin'  right  down  to  business  an' 
snatchin'  the  berries  off  the  bushes  just 
as  if  they  expected  to  git  paid  fer  it. 
They  seemed  to  know  the  ripe  berries 
from  the  green  ones,  too.  Anyhow,  I 
didn't  see  'em  pick  any  green  ones,  except 
once  in  awhile  a  hen  would  get  hold  of 
one  by  mistake,  and  then  she  would  drop 
it  on  the  ground  instead  of  into  the  pail, 
an'  go  on  workin'  as  if  nothin'  had  hap- 
pened. 

"As  fast  as  the  hens  got  their  pails 
filled  they  would  come  over  to  the  spot 
where  Doolittle  was  settin',  an'  cluck,  to 
let  him  know  they  were  ready  to  be  un- 
loaded; an'  then  he  would  get  down  from 
the  fence  an'  empty  the  berries  out  into  a 
big  basket,  an'  start  the  hens  off  to  pickin' 
ag'in.  1  told  Doolittle  his  plan  fer  gath- 
erin'  the  huckleberry  crop  was  the  best  Fd 
run  across  yet,  an'  he  sighed  kinder  tired- 
like,  an'  said: 

"  'Yes,  it  is  purty  slick,  but^  there's  one 
drawback  to  it' 

"  'What's  tliat?'  says  I. 

"  'Why,  ye  see,  I've  got  to  climb  down 
off  the  fence  every  fifteen  minutes  or  so 
to  empty  the  pails,  an'  I  tell  you  it's  wear- 
in'  on  the  constitution  to  keep  it  up  all 
day.  Now,  if  the  hens  knew  how  to  turn 
a  summerset,  same  as  them  limber- j'inted 
chaps  in  a  circus,  I'd  be  all  right.  Then 
all  I'd  have  to  do  would  be  to  have  a 
good-size  box  standin'  in  a  handy  place 
to  empty  the  berries  in,  an'  the  end  of 
a  plank  a-restin'  on  one  side  of  it,  with 
the  other  end  a-restin'  on  the  ground,  so 
the  hens  could  walk  up  to  the  top  of  it 
when  they  got  their  pails  filled,  an'  turn 
a  summerset  across  the  box,  dumpin'  the 
berries  into  it,  an'  then  light  on  their  feet 
'  on  the  other  side,  an'  go  on  about  their 
business  of  pickin'  berries.  If  that  could 
be  done,  as  I  said  before,  I'd  be  ail  right. 
But,'  and  Doolittle  sighed  once  more,  'the 
worst  of  it  is,  a  hen  can't  be  trained  to 
turn  a  summerset.' 

"An'  when  I  come  away  Doolittle  was 


still  settin'  there  tryin'  to  figger  out  some 
plan  fer  emptyin'  them  pails  of  berries 
without  gettin'  down  off  the  fence. 

Will  S.  Gidley. 

<$> 

A  Wonderful  Ruse 

The  late  A.  M.  Simpson,  the  oldest 
Odd  Fellow  in  the  world,  had  the  fol- 
lowing experience  at  a  New  York  theater 
some  years  ago : 

In  those  days  women  weren't  compelled 
to  take  their  hats  off  in  the  theater.  Con- 
sequently a  good  many  kept  their  hats 
on,  and  the  people  behind  saw  nothing 
of  the  stage.  Mr.  Simpson  sat  in  his 
orchestra  chair,  enjoying  the  play 
famously,  when  a  woman  in  a  two-foot 
hat  plumped  down  in  the  seat  in  front 
of  him.  He  sighed.  He  sat,  so  to  speak, 
on  tiptoe.  He  craned  »his  neck  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  But  in  vain.  Now 
that  this  woman  had  come,  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  stage.  He  saw  only  two 
black  ostrich  plumes,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
a  humming  bird,  and  a  bow  of  pink  satin 
ribbon. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  a  modest  man.  It 
was  not  his  nature  to  disturb  any  one. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  often  get  to  a 
New  York  theater,  and  now  that  he  was 
in  one,  he  did  not  propose  to  miss  its 
benefits  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  So, 
after  a  good  deal  of  silent  suffering  and 
a  good  deal  of  bashful  hesitation,  he 
leaned  forward,  touched  the  woman  in 
front  of  him,  and  said  in  the  politest 
tone : 

"Madam,  will  you  kindly  take  off  your 
hat?" 

The  woman  ignored  him — ignored  him 
absolutely.    He  said  a  little  more  loudly: 

"Will  you  please  take  off  that  big  hat, 
madam?    I  can  see  nothing  behind  it." 

She  turned,  gave  him  a  scornful, 
withering  look,  and  settled  back  into  her 
former  position. 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  very 
firmly,  "if  you  do  not  remove  that  hat, 
something  most  mipleasant  will  happen." 

She  ignored  him  again. 

Mr.  Simpson  reached  down  under  the 
seat,  got  his  hat,  and  put  it  on.  Instantly, 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  there  came 
a  loud  and  ferocious  chorus : 

"Here,  take  off  that  hat!" 

"Hats  off!" 

"Hats  off  down  front !" 

"Take  off  your  hat!" 

"Off  with  your  hat!    Off  with  it!" 

The  woman  removed  her  hat  instantly. 
At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Simpson, 
chuckUng,  removed  his  own.  Then  the 
uproar  ceased. — Charles  S.  Gerlach,  in 
Lippincotts'. 

Washington  and  Lafayette  as  Paper- 
hangers 

The  New  York  "Tribune"  quotes  from 
a  volume  ok  "Old  Time  Wall  Papers," 
just  published  by  Clifford  and  Lawton, 
New  York,  an  anecdote  showing  forth 
the  "Father  of  his  Country"  in  an  un- 
usual light. 

Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  the  author,  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  paper-hanger 
was  regarded  as  almost  a  needless  luxury 
in  early  American  days,  and  that  "the 
family  often  joined  in  the  task  of  making 
the  paste,  cutting  the  paper,  and  placing 
it  on  the  walls,"  states  that  it  was  not 
even  beneath  the  -  dignity  of  George 
Washington  to  engage  in  this  homely 
work  of  interior  decoration.    She  writes : 

"The  story  goes  that  the  good  Martha 
lamented,  in  the  presence  of  Lafayette, 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  get  the  new 
paper  hung  in  the  banquet  room  in  time 
for  the  morrow's  ball  in  honor  of  the 
young  marquis;  there  were  no  men  to 
be  found  for  such  work.  Lafayette  at 
once  pointed  out  to  Mistress  Washing- 
ton that  she  had  three  able-bodied  men 
at  her  service — General  Washington, 
Lafayette  himself,  arid  his  aide-de-camp. 
Whereupon  the  company  fell  immediately 
to  work  and  the  paper  was  hung  in  time 
for  the  ball." 

<S> 

Japanese  Hot  Weather 

Mr.  Sato,  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Com- 
mission, praised  the  cool  and  stimulating 
weather  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  told 
that  in  St.  Louis  the  summer  weather 
was  quite  unbearable. 

"We  have  hot  summers  in  Japan," 
said  Mr.  Sato.  "We  have  hot-weather 
stories  there,  too.    For  instance: 

"A  philanthropic  Japanese  rode 
through  the  streets  one  scorching  day, 
when  a  beggar  woman  accosted  him, 
holding  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

"  'Kind  sir,'  she  said,  Vill  you  not  give 


a  copper  coin  to  your  servant,  who  is  in 
sore  need?' 

"  'Yes,  gladly,'  said  the  gentleman,  and 
he  took  out  a  handful  of  small  change. 

"But  just  as  he  was  about  to  give  this 
to  the  woman,  he  chanced  to  look  closely 
at  her  baby,  and  behold,  it  was  only  a 
great  doll. 

"  'Why,'  he  cried,  'that  baby  is  a  fraud, 
a  sham.'  ' 

"  'Yes,  your  honor,'  said  the  woman 
humbly.  'It  was  so  hot  I  left  the  real 
one  home  to-day.'" — Sabbath  Recorder. 
<S> 

The  Financial  Vampire 
A  fool  there  was,  and  he  bought  some 
stock, 

(Even  as  you  and  I ! ) 
He  was  told  it  was  strong  as  eternal 
rock 

(We  called  him  a  lamb  of  the  newest 
flock) ; 

But   the   fool  he  bought  an  enormous 
block 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh,  the  risks  we  take  and  the  deals  we 
make. 

And  the  spoils  of  our  head  and  hand 
Belong  to  the  Magnate  who  knew  too 
much 

(And  now  we  know  that  he  knew  too 

much). 
But  we  didn't  understand. 

A  fool  there  was,  and  his  stock  he  sold 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 
And  then,  with  a  bound  it  upward  rolled 
At  the  word  of  the  Magnate  who  con- 
trolled. 

But  the  fool  was  scared  and  his  feet  got 
cold. 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

Oh,  the  toil  we  lost  and  spoil  we  lost. 
And  the  excellent  gains  we  planned 
Belong  to  the  Magnate  who  knew  too 
much 

(And  now  we  know  that  he  knew  too 

much). 
But  we  didn't  understand. 

A  fool  there  was,  and  his  stock  he  held 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
And  the  price  went  down  like  a  tree 

that's  felled 
(Yet   somehow   the   Magnate's  st<rplus 

swelled), 

But  Ruin  for  that  same  fool  was  spelled. 
(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

And  it  isn't  the  dross  and  it  isn't  the  loss 
That  stings  like  a  red-hot  brand. 
It's  coming  to  know  that  we  don't  know 
much 

(Seeing    at   last   we   can   never  know 
much) 

And  never  can  understand. 

— ^Van  Norden's  Magazine. 

The  "Gonfalon's"  Proofreader 

SCENE.  Editorial-rooms  of  the  "Gon- 
falon," a  monthly  magazine  issued 
by  the  seniors  of  Goldsmith  Uni- 
versity. Characters — Jersy  Stltbbs, 
a  senior;  tall,  red-haired  and  freckled. 
May  Duval,  a  senior;  blonde,  petite  and 
pretty.  Jersy  writitig  busily  at  a  desk; 
May  correcting  proofs  at  a  table. 

May  {throws  down  proofs,  walks  to 
windows,  bows  to  some  one  outside).  Oh, 
Jerry,  look  here !  See  what  a  lovely  great 
bunch  of  roses  Sarah  Carroll  has  on !  I 
wonder  who  gave  them  to  her. 

Jerry  {without  looking  up).  I  don't 
know.  /  didn't. 

May  {laughing) .  No,  I  never  supposed 
you  did;  for  though  physically  you  are 
ridiculously  tall,  you  are  always  financial- 
ly hopelessly  short.  By  the  way,  Jerry,  I 
heard  that  you  had  asked  Sarah  Carroll 
for  the  refusal  of  her  hand,  and  got  it — 
the  refusal,  I  mean, 

Jerry.  Nonsense!  I  never  cared  any- 
thing for  Miss  Carroll,  nor  gave  her  a 
passing  thought,  except  to  admire  her  bril- 
liant scholarship.  She  has  led  her  Greek 
class  all  this  term,  and  I  never  saw  her 
equal  in  ancient  history. 

May.  Humph !  Easy  enough  for  her  to 
know  ancient  history!  All  she  has  to  do 
is  to  read  up  her  old  diaries. 

Jerry  {turning  back  to  desk).  I  won't 
listen  to  such  a  goose. 

May  {sweetly).  I  will  then.  What  was 
it  you  were  about  to  say? 

Jerry  {bites  his  lips,  then  laughs  and 
turns  around).  Will  you  go  to  the  senior 
promenade  with  me? 

May.    Thank  you,  Jerry,  hot  I've  al- 
ready promised  to  go  with  some  one  else. 
Jerry.   Do  you  mind  telling  me  who  ? 
May.  Certainly  not  It  is  Jack  Jerome. 


Jerry.  That  conceited  young  Dogberry, 
self-conscious  of  everything  except  his 
self-consciousness  !  Bah !  The  very  sight 
of  him  makes  me  sick ! 

May.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
"conceited  }'-oung  Dogberry"  stood  a  good 
deal  higher  in  the  last  exams  than  the 
meek  and  humble  Jerry  Stubbs.  Now 
call  up  a  little  smile  and  I'll  pin  one  of 
these  violets  on  your  coat. 

Jerry.  May,  do  hsten  to  me  soberly  for 
a  minute.  Jack  Jerome  has  told  several  of 
the  fellows  that  he  is  engaged.  He  is  a 
dishonorable  cur  to  flirt  with  you  so 
desperately  if  that  is  the  case.  Have  you 
heard  it? 

May.  Oh,  yes;  I've  known  it  for  some 
time.  To  change  the  subject,  here  are  the 
proofs.  I'm  going  home  now  to  get  ready 
for  a  horseback  ride  with  Jack. 

{Knock  at  door.  Enter  boy  with  proofs.) 

Jerry.  The  first  form  of  the  new  num- 
ber. {Begins  to  examine  pages,  then  gives 
a  long  whistle.)  What  was  supposed  to  be 
the  title  of  Jack  Jerome's  poem? 

May.  "A  Feast  With  the  Muses." 
Why?  {Jerry  points  to  the  line.  She 
reads.)  "A  Feast  With  the  Mules!"  Oh, 
horrors  I  And  that  beautiful  poem,  too ! 
{Begins  to  cry.)    What  can  be  done? 

Jerry.  You're  the  proofreader;  why 
didn't  you  see  it  in  time? 

May.  I  read  those  last  proofs  so  hur- 
riedly, but  I  don't  understand  how  I  could 
have  overlooked  that.  {Wipes  her  eyes.) 
Jerry  dear,  you  will  have  it  changed, 
won't  you?  It  is  so  ridiculous,  and  the 
poem  is  such  a  lovely  one. 

Jerry  {grimly).  Of  course,  you  know 
that  the  whole  edition  is  probably  printed, 
but  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  {Goes  to  the 
telephone.)  Give  me  the  Star  Printing 
Office.  Hello!  Call  the  foreman,  please. 
Say,  Jimmie,  have  you  run  off  the  whole 
edition  of  the  Gonfalon?  Have,  eh? 
Well,  there's  a  mistake  that  has  got  to 
be  changed.  First  line,  page  200,  change 
Mules  to  Muses,  M-u-s-e-s.  Sell  the 
waste  paper,  and  charge  up  the  new  stock 
to  me.  I'm  Stubbs,  Jerry  Stubbs.  That's 
all;  good-by.  {To  May.)  What  are  you 
crying  about  now? 

May.  Because  you  are  so  good.  That'll 
cost  you  a  lot,  won't  it? 

Jerry.  No  use  denying  it,  little  girl, 
for  we  used  supercalendered  paper  this 
month.  But  then  the  "beautiful  poem" 
won't  be  spoiled. 

May.  Oh,  then  you  do  hke  Jack,  after 
all,  and  it's  only  because  he  belongs  to 
a  rival  fraternity  that  you  say  nasty 
things  about  him ! 

Jerry.  Um !  Oh,  yes !  But  speaking 
of  proofreading,  there  have  been  so 
many  mistakes  lately,  and  we're  getting 
such  a  lot  of  grinds  about  it  from  our 
exchanges,  that  I've  filed  some  to  call 
your  attention  to. 

May.  It  makes  things  smaller  to  file 
them,  doesn't  it?  Wait  a  while  and  they'll 
soon  be  too  small  to  notice.  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  mistakes.  I  told  you 
when  the  class  elected  me  proofreader 
that  I  never  could  be  accurate,  but  you 
promised  to  oversee  my  work  and  exer- 
cise patience. 

Jerry.  Great  Scott!  I  think  you  ex- 
ercise it  for  me  all  it  needs.    Well,  go  on 


and  get  ready  for  your  ride  with  Jack.  It 
is  my  duty,  though,  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  heartache  in  store  if  you  keep  up  this 
flirtation  much  longer.  Consider  the  girl's 
feelings. 

May.  Nonsense !  If  the  girl  isn't 
smart  enough  to  look  out  for  herself  it's 
no  fault  of  mine.  {Puts  on  jacket  and 
hat.)  Good-by. 

Jerry.  Good-by. 

May  {shuts  door,  then  opens  it  and 
looks  in).  By  the  way,  Jerry,  the  girl 
Jack  is  engaged  to  is  myself. 

— Adele  Barney- Wilson. 
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The  Strange  Adventures  of  Helen 
Mortimer 

[continued  from  page  19] 
here  in  Paris.    He  was  most  sympathetic, 
and  said : 

"  'I  had  no  idea  you  were  a  bread  winner, 
but  I  knew  from  the  beginning  you  had 
more  in  you  than  most  of  the  women  it 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  meet.  I  admired 
you  before,  but  now  I  admire  you  ten  times 
more.'    And  I  said  : 

"  'I  don't  see  why  you  should.  There  is 
nothing  so  very  admirable  in  accepting  a 
lot  one  is  thrust  into,  with  no  alternative.' 

"  'Ah,  but  that,  my  dear  friend,  is  the 
very  beauty  of  it,  that  you  see  no  alterna- 
tive.' 

"This  was  beyond  me,  but  I  didn't  want 
him  to  see  my  stupidity,  or  think  I  was 
pondering  over  the  idea  that  he  might  be 
alluding  to  marriage  as  the  alternative,  so 
I  said  quickly,  'Oh,  you  musn't  think  I  am 
posing  as  a  saint,  for  I  am  far  from  one. 
I  should  probably  have  lived  on  my  relations 
without  the  slightest  qualm  of  self-contempt, 
if  I  had  had  any  to  live  upon.' 

''He  glanced  at  me-  curiously,  and  said, 
'I  don't  think  you  are  a  saint,  because 
saints  don't  develop  at  such  a  tender  age ; 
but  I  believe  you  are  a  good  deal  of  a 
Puritan  at  heart,  aren't  you?' 

■'  'No,'  I  returned  laughing,  T  fear  I'm 
not ;  a  Puritan  would  become  more  easily 
reconciled  to  conditions  than  I  do.  I  fight 
against  them,  and  grow  really  wicked  when 
they  oppose  me!' 

"I  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a 
gleam  of  suppressed  laughter,  and  was  sud- 
denly appalled  by  the  fact  that  I  was  talking 
in  a  sort  of  reckless  childish  way,  that  must 
have  appeared  most  silly  to  a  man  of  the 
world  as  he  is ;  and.  feeling  myself  blush 
furiously,  I  turned  away,  pretending  to  be 
interested  in  a  carriage  passing  on  the  other 
side. 

"  'What  you  want  is  happiness,'  he  said 
quite  gravely.  'You  were  born  to  be  happy, 
and  it  is  as  unnatural  for  you  to  exist 
without  it  as  for  a  bird  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
cage.' 

'■  'Yes,  that  is  so,'  I  returned.  'I  feel  so 
bad  when  I  am  unhappy.' 

'"He  laughed,  and  said,  'That  old  woman's 
saying,  "Be  good  and  you  11  be  happy,"  is 
obsolete !  It  belongs  to  the  age  when  women 
hoed  the  ground  and  sowed  potatoes,  and 
their  sins  consisted  of  stealing  other  people's 
crops  to  feed  their  hungry  children,  instead 
of  raising  things  themselves,  which,  of 
course,  got  them  into  no  end  of  trouble. 
But  nowadays  there  isn't  any  of  that  rural 
peace,  every  one  must  fight  his  and  her  way 
against  insurmountable  competition,  and  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  mighty  hard  struggle  for  the 
women.  I  simply  marvel  at  them  !  Why,  I 
have  seen  lovely  young  girls  drudging  their 
lives  out  at  some  menial  labor  which  barely 
brought  them  in  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  and  denied  them  all  the  de- 
lights of  life,  until  they  are  too  old  to  enjoy 
them.    It  is  a  horrible  condition!' 

"  'But  what  would  you  have  them  do  ?'  I 
asked.  'They  have  to  accept  what  they  can 
get.' 

"  'Of  course,  but  some  of  them  are  so 
foolish  they  refuse  what  little  amusements 
come  their  way,-  through  a  false  idea  of 
propriety  ; — that's  where  the  crime  is  !  It 
is  all  very  admirable  for  a  girl  to  wish  to 
be  independent,  but  it  is  sheer  idiocy  for 
her  to  sacrifice  her  youth  and  beauty  from 
fear  of  the  world's  judgment.  What  does 
the  world  do  for  her  ?  The  people  whose 
opinion  she  values  would  see  her  retire  to 
the  almshouse  without  a  protest!' 

"I  felt  the  truth  of  this,  yet  it  seemed 
rather  strange  he  should  discuss  such  a 
subject  with  me,  and  I  thought  it  unwise 
to  agree  with  him,  although,  in  my  heart, 
I  think  I  do. 

"After  waiting  to  see  if  I  should  reply, 
he  continued  in  the  same  strain  with  evident 
sincerity  of  feeling,  and  presently  I  asked, 
'What  would  you  have,  a  lawless  com- 
munity ?' 

"  'I  should  like  a  little  more  breadth  of  - 
view,  to  see  Nature  have  more  free  play. 
There  is  too  much  hyprocrisy  and  nonsen- 
sical prejudice  in  life.  Look  at  these  women 
in  Paris!  There  isn't  a  line  in  their  faces; 
they  preserve  their  youth  in  happiness,  and 
they  do  no  harm  to  any  one.  Look  at  that 
one  there  in  the  victoria.  She  is  probably 
forty  and  looks  twenty-five.' 

"  'Of  course !  She  has  money  I'  I  replied. 
'She  doesn't  have  to  worry  how  she  is  to 
pay  her  l)oard.' 

"  'Has  money !'  he  exclaimed,  then  looked 
at  me  curiously  and  laughed.  I  suppose  he 
thinks  the  lack  of  money  is  mere  bagatelle, 
having  never  known  it,  so  I  said,  'Yes, 
money :  it  may  mean  nothing  to  you,  but 
if  you  had  ever  been  without  it,  you  would 
understand  how  one  is  aged  and  embittered 
by  not  having  it.' 

"  'Oh,  I  know  its  worth,'  he  replied 
gravely,  'but  you  don't  understand.  What 
I  mean  is  this :  there  are  some  people  who 
quite  undeservedly  perhaps,  like  myself,  have 
been  endowed  with  a  superabundance  of 
wealth,  and  the  only  real  pleasure  we  can 
get  out  of  it  is  by  making  those  who  haven't 
it  enjoy  themselves:  but  there  are  certain 
foolish  social  laws  that  make  it  difficult  to 
do  so.' 

"I  was  surprised  at  this,  for  I  have  always 
believed  him  to  be  rather  a  selfish  man,  who 
seldom  gave  a  thought  to  others,  and  I 
told  him  so.  He  replied  that  he  was  sorry 
I  had  such  an  unflattering  opinion  of  him, 
and  wished  I  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
prove,  even  in  a  small  way,  how  unjust  it 
was. 

"  'While  I  am  here  in  Paris  I  should  like 
to  Rive  you  a  good  time,'  he  continued,  'and 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall.  We  know  one 
another  well  enough  now;  will  you?' 

"  'Certainly,'  I  returned.  'I  am  not  aiming 
to  avoid  pleasure,  and  I  shall  appreciate  it 
very  much.' 


"  'Then  will  you  dine  with  me  to-night  ? 
We  shall  go  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  most 
interesting  place  in  town,  and  we  shall  have 
a  little  dinner  "a  deux,"  and  sea  the  smart 
set  of  the  capital.' 

"Of  course,  I  was  delighted,  and  my  only 
misgiving  was  whether  or  not  Madame  D. 
would  approve,  for  they  are  so  strict  here 
in  France. 

■■  "But  surely  she  is  not  your  guardian 
is  she  ?'  he  asked,  when  I  mentioned  this. 
"Because  you  are  acting  as  her  amanuensis, 
she  certainly  cannot  expect  to  control  your 
life  out  of  duty  hours.' 

"  'But  you  see  I  am  stopping  with  her,'  I 
returned :  'besides  it  wouldn't  be  the  correct 
thing  to  do,  even  in  New  York,  unless  there 
were  a  chaperone.' 

"Lawson  sat  back  wearily,  and  said,  'You 
see !  I  told  j-ou  you  wouldn't  let  me  amuse 
you !  Here  you  are  in  a  foreign  country 
where  you  know  no  one,  and  yet  you  hes- 
itate to  accept  a  little  innocent  amusement ! 
Who  will  know  anything  about  it  ?  You  can 
easily  make  out  to  Madame  Durozzi,  that 
I  am  an  old  friend,  and  she  will  countenance 
it  as  an  American  custom.  They  expect 
American  girls  to  be  a  little  independent 
over  here,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Why, 
it's  sheer  nonsense !  If  you  want  to  see 
Paris,  here  I  am  ready  to  take  you  about, 
and  you  hesitate  from  unreasonable  prudish- 
ness.' 

"  'Can't  you  get  some  married  woman  to 
go,  too  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'No,  that  would  spoil  everything.  I 
don't  know  any  one  here,  and  to  have  a 
stranger  tagging  on  would  take  all  the  en- 
joyment out  of  it.  Now  be  sensible  and 
arrange  it ;  I  shall  come  for  you  at  seven- 
thirt}',  and  after  dinner  we  shall  have  a 
peep  at  the  Folies  Bergere,  or  the  Olympia.' 

"Well.  I  asked  Madame  D.  when  I  got 
home,  and  she  said,  "Bien !  if  he  is  an 
American  friend  of  yours,  it  is  probably  all 
right,  but  I  should  not  advise  j'ou  to  do  so 
with  a  Frenchman,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  be  back  before  twelve.' 

"So,  my  dears,  I  went  and  I  had  the  time 
of  my  life !  The  Cafe  de  Paris  is  fascinat- 
ing;  continuous  music,   and  patronized  by 


the  most  interesting  class  of  people  in  Paris. 
I  never  saw  such  beautifully  gowned  women, 
or  so  many  good  looking  men.  Every  wom- 
an had  two  or  three  men  with  her.  There 
was  one  woman,  an  actress,  I  think,  who 
is  known  as  the  'Swan.'  She  was  very  tall 
and  beautifvd,  and  dressed  entirely  in  white, 
— the  most  exquisite  embroidered  crepe  de 
chine,  made  princess,  and  fitting  like  a  glove. 
The  only  jewels  she  wore  was  a  string  of 
diamonds  that  reached  to  her  knees !  I 
couldn't  believe  thej'  were  real,  although 
they  looked  it ;  but  Lawson  said  he  knew 
positively  they  were ;  and  then,  what  do  you 
think  he  said  ?  'You  ought  to  have  a  string 
like  that ;  they  would  be  more  becoming  to 
you  than  to  her.  She  is  too  old ;  her  eyes 
are  dim,  but  yours  would  match  the  stones.' 

"Imagine !  I  laughed  and  said.  'Well  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  likelihood  that  I 
shall  ever  have  a  chance  to  prove  if  they 
would  or  not!'  We  got  home  a  little  after 
eleven  o'clock. 

"So  here  endeth  my  first  day  in  real 
Paris !  He  is  coming  to  take  me  in  the 
motor  again  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  we 
are  to  dine  at  Paillard's !  He  is  really 
awfully  nice,  and  seems  to  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  giving  me  enjoyment,  which  I 
think  shows  he  has  a  generous  nature,  don't 
you  ? 

"I  must  say,  although  he  does  not  appeal 
to  me  quite  in  the  same  way  Halifax  did, 
I  can  understand  perfectly  why  he  is  such 
a  favorite  with  women."- 

"Thursday. 
"These  past  four  days  I  have  not  had  one 
moment  to  write,  mj'  dears ;  so  I  shall  now 
try  to  remember  everj-thing.  The  mornings 
passed  as  usual,  and  each  afternoon  Lawson 
came  for  me  in  his  Panard,  and  we  dined 
together  every  evening.  To-day  it  began  to 
rain  just  after  we  started,  so  he  took  me  to 
tea  at  the  Palais  hotel  on  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  place  was  crowded  and  we 
sat  at  a  little  round  table  for  two  mortal 
hours  sipping  tea,  watching  the  throngs  of 
people  who  came  in,  and  listening  to  the 
Italian  musicians  singing  Neapolitan  songs 
and  playing  most  beautifully  on  mandolins 
and  guitars.    I  made  comments  on  the  peo- 
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pie  that  kept  Lawson  laughing  the  entire 
time,  and  he  really  seemed  to  enjoy  him- 
self as  much  as  I  did  in  spite  of  the  blase 
air  he  has  at  times. 

"The  following  day  we  went  in  the  motor 
again,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  Bois,  flew 
down  the  avenue  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
where  aU  the  most  fashionable  shops  are- 
and  what  do  you  think!  Lawson  said  the 
next  day  was  to  be  his  birthday,  and  he 
wanted  to  make  it  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
us  both,  and  asked  me  to  plan  it  out.  I 
told  him  that  as  he  had  made  every  day 
that  week  glorious  for  me,  I  should  rather 
he  planned  it,  but  to  remember  I  could  only 
be  free  after  five  o'clock.  He  asked  if  I 
could  not  beg  for  a  day  off  by  pretending 
It  was  my  own  birthday,  but  I  said  I  was 
not  willing  to  fib  about  it,  and  even  if  it 
were  my  birthday,  Madame  D.  could  not 
possibly  do  without  me. 

"  'All  right,'  he  returned,  'we  shall  do  all 
we  can  this  afternoon  and  evening,  and  to- 
morrow and  make  it  up  by  spending  Sun- 
day at  St.  Cloud.    Would  you  like  that?' 

"Of  course  I  was  delighted  with  the  idea, 
for  I  don't  believe  I  should  ever  have  the 
courage  to  go  out  there  alone,  although  one 
can  go  on  the  Seine  boats  for  a  few  sous  • 
but  the  prospect  of  going  in  the  motor  was 
much  more  attractive,  and  I  really  enjoy 
very  much  being  with  Lawson  now,  we  get 
on  splendidly. 

"Well,  my  dears,  we  stopped  at  the  opera 
house  and  he  bought  two  of  the  best  seats 
for  the  following  evening,  to  hear  Faust, 
™y. favorite  opera!  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
delight,  and  told  him  so ;  but  he  only 
laughed,  and  said,  "This  is  but  the  begin- 
ning. We  are  going  to  finish  up  this  week 
to  perfection!  To-night  I  am  unfortunately 
engaged  to  dine  with  some  friends,  but 
Saturday, and  Sunday  shall  be  ours.' 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  am  getting  spoiled 
or  not  but  I  felt  a  little  pang  of  resentment 
when  I  heard  he  was  not  to  be  with  me 
that  evening,  and  I  showed  it,  I  fear,  by 
questioning  him  about  his  friends,  which 
seemed  to  highly  amuse  him. 

''  'There  is  to  be  only  one  woman  in  the 
part>-,'  he  said,  'and  she  couldn't  hold  a 
candle  to  you.' 

"  'I  didn't  suppose  there  would  be  two 
women,'   I  returned,  'and  she  has  proved 
her  superiority  by  taking  you  from  me.'  I 
said  It  merely  as  badinage,  but  he  under- 
stood It  as  jealousy,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
please  him  to  understand  it  so,  I  played  up 
to  It,  hoping  he  would  be  influenced  to  give 
up  his  engagement,  and  stay  with  me.    But  ■ 
after  we  had  discussed  it  some  time,  he 
explained  it  was  to  be  a  dinner  given  by  a 
man  friend  who  had  just  been  married,  and'* 
he  was  to  be  the  only  guest,  so  he  coulA'^ 
not  possibly  get  out  of  it 

"  "But  as  to-morrow  is  my  birthdav,'  he 
added,  'I  am  going  to  get  you  a  little'  trin- 
ket as  a  memento,  and  you  can  wear  it  to 
the  opera  to  brighten  up  your  gown.' 
[to  be  continued  next  issue] 

The  Farmer  in  the  Carolinas 

[continued  from  page  IS] 
painted  farmhouses  as  he  does  in  some 
other  sections  of  our  country,  but  the  "new 
era"  farmers  in  this  territory  have  never- 
theless made  a  creditable  beginning  in  pro- 
viding their  families  with  home  comforts. 
H  ere  and  there  may  be  seen  houses  and 
barns  that  average  well  with  similar  struc- 
tures in  any  part  of  the  North,  and  com- 
parison of  these  habitations  with  the  crude 
shacks  they  have  supplanted,  and  which  are 
in_  many  instances  yet  standing  near  by, 
attords  the  most  convincing  possible  evi- 
dence of  how  wonderful  are  the  strides 
being  made  by  this  portion  of  the  trans- 
formed Southland. 

Both  the  Carolinas  are  traversed  by  the 
three  great  North-to-South  systems  of  rail- 
roads, and  have  water-transportation  facili- 
ties in  addition,  so  that  there  is  not  room 
for  much  complaint  on  this  score.  Them 
country  roads  are  also  much  better  tharfw 
are  to  be  found  in  some  richer  and  more 
populous  states.  Some  of  the  highways 
are  of  granite  macadam,  and  cost  as  much 
as  $3,000  per  mile,  but  sand  and  clay  roads  '% 
costing  $400  per  mile  are  more  common. 
Convict  labor  is  extensively  used  in  this 
road  building.  With  good  roads  provided 
there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  securing 
the  inauguration  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail  wherever  the  population  justifies  it. 

No  mention  of  farming  interests  in  the 
Carolinas  would  be  complete  without  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  immense  model  farm, 
Biltmore,  which  George  W.  Vanderbilt 
conducts  near  the  city  of  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  has  gone  in  ex- 
tensively for  stock  raising  and  dairying, 
and  thanks  to  his  employment  of  practical 
men  has  made  his  ten-thousand-acre  estate 
a  paying  proposition.  His  poultry  yards,  as  "^1 
well  as  his  barns  and  dairj-,  are  models,  and 
his  herd  of  imported  Jerseys  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Similarly  in  any  discussion  of  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  this  section  of  the 
country  a  word  must  be  said  regarding  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  cultivation 
of  tea  in  South  Carolina.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  tea  plantation  of 
more  than  700  acres  was  established  a  few 
years  ago  at  Pinehurst,  South  Carolina, 
and  the  outcome  shows  that  tea-growing 
may  be  made  profitable  here.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  400  pounds  of  tea  can 
be  counted  upon  as  an  average  yield  per 
acre,  and  this  sells  at  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  Moreover,  there  is  be- 
ing produced  in  South  Carolina  tea  that  is 
declared  by  experts  to  be  vastly  superior 
to  the  black  tea  imported  from  the  Orient. 
Colored  children  arc  employed  as  pickers, 
and  thus  the  Carolina  tea  plantation  is  able 
to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of 
the  Far  Elast. 
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MADISON   SQUARE  PATTERNS 

Our  Winter  Catalogue  of  Madison  Square  Patterns  Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

Order  all  Patterns  from  Pattern  Department,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  II  Bast  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

FULL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS — as  the  number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the 
pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern,  zvztA  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by. 


No.  844— Shield  Waist  with  Lace  Quimpe 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bast  measures.    10  cents. 

No.  845— Eleven»Qored  Skirt 
Sizes  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures.   10  cents. 


No.  836— Evening  Cape 
Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.     10  cents. 


No.  862— Dress  with  Revers 

Sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.    10  cents. 


No.  849— Misses'  Shirred  Waist  with  Guimpe 

Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years.     10  cents. 


No.  851— Misses'  Donbie>Breasted  Coat 

Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years.    10  cents. 


No.  864 — Chemise  with  Hand- 
kerchief Yoke 
Sizes  32, 34,  36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.   10  cents. 


No.  863— Boy's  Overcoat 

Sizes  6, 8  and  10  years.  10  cents- 


One  ^ize 


BABY'S  OUTriT 

(Including  Seventeen  Patterns) 


No.  796-Peter  Pan  Dress 

Sizes  6,  8, 10  and  12  years.  10  cents. 


Price  30  cents 


No.  842— Cutaway  Coat  with  Capes 

Sizes 32,  34,  36 and  38  inch  bust  measures.  locents. 
No.  843— Band-Trimmed  Circular  Skirt 

Sizes  22,  24,  26  and  28 inch  waist  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  831— Baby's  Outfit.    This  pattern  is  not  included  in  any  premium  offer;  30  cents  must  accompany  every  order. 


No.  865— Nightgown  Buttoned  on  Shoulders 

Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.    10  cents. 


AUU  RATTERIVS  lO  CENTS  EACH 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  comply  with  the  following  directions:  For  ladies'  waists,  give 
BUST  tneasure  in  inches.  For  skirt  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches.  For 
misses  or  children,  give  age  in  years.  To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  tape 
measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body,  over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


f-~*f~~>rT?  rr?   We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  sending  TWO 
lV.l_I<Jt— f   yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  regular  price 
of  25  cents  each.     When  ordering  "write  your  name  and  address  distinctly." 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  €~\Y^\'\r  C^^f^ir\ir a. 

new  or  renewal,  and  any  ONE  pattern  for  r  '•an^^A  « ^0 

For  other  new  and  up^to-date  designs  see  page  26 
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.  Agricultural  News-Notes 

Nearl}'  twenty  million  acres  were 
planted  cotton  in  India  this  year,  the 
increa;iea  acreage  over  last  j^ear  being 
nearly  two  millions. 

The  peanut  crop  of  the  United  States 
now  amounts  to  eleven  million  bushels, 
yielding  to  the  producers  a  total  of  from 
eight  to  ten  million  dollars. 

Seven  years  ago  the  value  of  the 
sugar-beet  crop  was  estimated  at  seven 
million  dollars.  The  past  year's  crop  is 
about  five  times  as  great. 

Of  the  seven  million  barrels  of  flour 
exported  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1905. 
Japan  bought  one  third,  China  one 
fourth.  Siberia  one  eighth  and  South 
America  one  tenth. 

The  raising  of  sheep  for  mutton  is  the 
order  of  the  day  at  present  except  in 
the  range  sections  west  of  the  !Missis- 
sippi,  where  the  production  of  Merino 
fleeces  is  more  desirable. 

Although  this  jear's  corn  crop  is  the 
greatest  ever  harvested,  the  consumption 
in  the  United  States  has  been  so  much 
increased  that  the  export  movement 
shows  no  material  increase. 

In  North  Dakota  there  j'et  remains 
over  four  million  acres  and  in  Minnesota 
over  two  and  one  half  million  acres  of 
land  which  is  now  open  for  entry  by 
homeseekers. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cranberries, 
per  bushel  of  forty  pounds,  paid  to  the 
producer  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  one  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents.  The 
total  vearlv  average  production  in  1903, 
1904  and  1905  was  996,666  bushels. 

A  law  recentlj-  enacted  in  Iowa  pro- 
vides that  the  official  weight  of  9.  dozen 
of  eggs  in  that  state  shall  be  twenty-four 
ounces,  or  one  and  one  half  pounds. 
Why  not  sell  by  the  pound,  since  it 
costs  relatively  less  to  produce  small  eggs 
than  large  ones. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  re- 
cent annual  report  strongly  recommends 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  high 
schools  in  the  various  states.  To  be  of 
the  greatest  service  these  should  be  lo- 
cated on  or  near  demonstration  farms. 

There  are  72,172  alcohol  distilleries 
in  German}-,  of  which  57,635  are  small 
ones  on  farms  for  the  utilization  of 
perishable  products  or  those  of  little 
value  at  current  market  prices.  Farmers 
should  have  a  fair  show  in  the  home 
production  of  alcohol  for  illuminating, 
power-producing  or  other  purposes. 

It  is  highly  complimentary  to  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  that  the 
present  efficient  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  now  the  senior  member  in  the 
President's  cabinet.  Secretary  Wilson 
entered  the  cabinet  of  President  McKin- 
ley,  and  has  been  wiselj'  continued  in 
that  of  President  Roosevelt,  where  he 
reflects  much  honor  on  the  great  indus- 
try he  represents. 

Tasmania,  which  is  but  a  trifle  larger 
than  South  Carolina,  is  situated  south 
of  Australia.  It  exports  large  quantities 
of  apples  to  Great  Britain.  A  co-opera- 
tive plan  of  selling  is  being  followed, 
whereby  the  fruit  is  sent  in  gradual  con- 
signments, so  that  the  market  is  not 
glutted  and  the  highest  prices  are  ob- 
tained. Apple  orchards  in^full  bearing 
are  valued  at  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
an  acre,  an  average  crop  being  about 
four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
usual  price  in  the  orchards  is  forty- 
eight  to  fifty-four  cents  a  bushel.  * 

Conditions  in  Ireland 

[CO.NTINUED   FROM   PAGE  I3] 

the  time  of  the  accident  was  equally 
responsible.  He  argued  that  if  the 
other  fellow  had  not  ducked  his  head 
when  the  stone  was  thrown,  the  window 
would  not  have  been  broken.  The  up- 
shot of  this  contention  was  that  the 
other  t«lligerent  finally  agreed  to  pay 
half  of  the  damages.  Thus  the  wily 
lawyer  saved  his  client  half  of  what  he 
•  otherwise  would  have  had  to  pay. 

One  of  the  favorite  sports  of  the 
country  people  at  county  fairs  in  Ire- 
land is  the  pig  race.  This  event  is 
pulled  off  by  starting  two  half-starved 
pigs  and  allowing  them  to  run  by  smell 
to  a  place  where  a  bunch  of  turnips  and 
a  platter  of  oatmeal  porridge  is  placed 
for  them.  The  famished  little  porkers 
are  allowed  to  smell  the  food,  then 
gradually  backed  away  from  it,  with  the 
smell  in  their  nostrils.  Naturally  they 
squeal  and  kick  for  a  start,  and  run  for 
dear  life  when  they  are  released.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  money  are  always 
won  an^i  lost  on  these  unique  contests. 


A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


THERE'S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right- 
ly chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  whatyou're 
apt  to  think. 

But  when  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  have 
a  care.  Tliere  are  many  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  many  with  various  "special 
features" — fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

When  you  bu5'  a  spreader  look  out  for 
these  things — and  avoid  them.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  strengik  a^vi&  simplicity 
of  construction. 

Strength  is  essential  because  a  manure 
spreader  has  to  carry  a  heavy  load  and  the 
rear  end — the  machine  end — has  hard  work 
to  do. 

Simplicitj'  of  construction  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order 
and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  area 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don't  get 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much 
delay. 


I.  H.  C.  Com  King  and 
Ooverleaf  Spreaders 

are  strong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care- 
fully-selected, well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss 
rods.  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered 
spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches. 
The  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  hea^■y  steel 
cleats.  Corners  are  re-enforced  with  steel 
plates.    Everything  is  of  the  very  best. 

Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and 
insure  plenty  of  power.  A  large  sprocket 
with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power 
to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and 
strong,  and  the  square  teeth  (extra  long)  are 
made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 

The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied 
on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and 
making  binding  impossible.  The  rollers  are 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in- 
stead of  to  the  frame. 

The  vibrating  rake  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It  levels  the  load  and 
brings  the  manure  squarely  up  to  thecj  linder 
— a  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 


proper  spreading.  The  teeth  on  the  vibra- 
ting rake  are  held  in  place  hy  coiled  steel 
springs  so  they  never  break  but  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  size  of  the  load. 

And  as  a  result  of  simple  construction, 
the  operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
drive  a  wagon  can  operate  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 
are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  per  acre.  The  apron  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out.  By 
reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 
when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 
it  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  investigate  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
are  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 
are  explained  in  our  catalogues.  There  are 
two  kinds — Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron 
machine,  and  Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron 
machine ;  each  made  in  three  sizes. 

Can  on  tbe  Local  Agent  or  write  for  catalogues. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 

(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


tAm  the  Paint  Man 


I 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

f  Guarantee  Freight  Ghargesm 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 

1  have  a  new  way 
of  mannfacwring 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — ifs  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  lite  ont  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-miiad. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  ^uararvtee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
bwytes — and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I  guararJce  tJie  .freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer : 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If.  after  you  have  used  that  much  of_  iny 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  waj-,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months'  timet  if  desired. 

"This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Gueo'antee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
"This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

Om  Lm    CHASE,  The  Paint  .Man. 

Dept.  19        St.  Loulm,  Mo. 


NEVER  FAILS 

to  bring  down 
game  if  skill  is 
behind  it.  There 
are  no  better, 
safer,  stronger 
arms  than 

$IEVENS 

the  shotguns 
and  rifles  that 
have  ever  been 
regarded  as  the 
highest  exam- 
ple ofgun-mak- 
ing  the  world 
over. 

Our  Catalog 
Free 

We  issue  a  book 
of  140  pages,  telling 
■11  you  want  to 
know  about 
Kuns,  rifles  and 
pistols.    How  to 
pick  out  a  rifle  or 
a  gun,  how  to  take 
of  It.    All  about  cartridges,  targets,  and 
similar  things.    Send  two  2-cent  stamps  and  we 
will  mail  it  free.   For  6c.  in  stamps  wc  send  you 
artistic  ten-color  hihograph  of  hunting  scene. 
J.  STEVENS  AKM«  AM)  TOOL  CO. 

*6B  rlne  Mrect 

Chlcopee  t'allm  Masii.,  C  8.  A. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  der^ifrnH.  Cheap 
wood.  32  pmif  Catalosrue 
fri?P.  Bp**l«t  Trlfei  t  o  4>m** 
t«rlMaj)dChnr(fa««.  Address 
COILED  SPBINe  FEKCE  CO. 
Box  414,     WlnehtiUr*  lAd* 


i60  Buys  Best  All-Steel  Farm  Gate 


M^L  Chwp  u  wood.    L&iU  »  lifetime.   12  ft.  long:S4  m 
high.  Reairtsallkindiofitock.  AlioFftrmFence.Orna- 
■   menUlWlreftod  Wrought  Iron  FeDC««.  C&talogue  Fre«. 

Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  300  Marion,  Indiana 


Thompson's 

Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALFA.  Timothy. 
Red  Top  and  all  Grass 

Soeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.    So  cloae  to 
(he  ground  seed  will 
not   blow  sway 
windiest  wssthor 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
brosdosst  seeders  for 
30  yesrs,  Catslogus 
free. 


8 


ASENTS 


Habibmp 

Hatchet 
Screw  DriTW 
Staple  Foliar 
Nail  Claw 
Wire  Cutter 
Leather  Punch 
Fischer* 

o  E  very  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

2  On.  of  our  »c.Dti  t.yl  be  wlUm*k.  Ili-TOnext  year.  Wtb*. 
n.T.  h.  en.   TtiU  I.  (h.  b«.l  .'Urr  we  eT.r  I.".  Writ,  for 

03  OrrBa         plan  1^  AiiJT..       M.k.  mOMy  oow. 

J.B.  Foot*  (Dept.VK)  Fdry.  Co.  rredericMown,  01 
The  Great  Agents  Suffly  House. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

^rowfrom  Farmer's  planta.    Introducer  of 
Oswejaro"  strawberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 
nutpbor^.  Fnilt  plants,  all  kinds.  CataJ^ 


tree.  L.  X.  farmer.  Box  715,PulAald.  H. 


GOLD  COIN 


stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


OrderaGold  Cola 
Range  or  Stovo, 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.   If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
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PROF.  E.  P.  WALLS 


^HE  breed- 
ing- of  an- 
imals for 
the  pur- 
p  o  s  e  of  im- 
provement 
constitutes  a 
science  that  is 
almost  unlim- 
ited in  its  in- 
tricacies, and 
furnishes  a  field 
where  the  en- 
ergetic worker 
may  always  feel 
that  he  has 
something  t  o 
work  for,  and 
that  which  is 
attainable.  The  names  of  Warfield,  Miles, 
and  Sanders  ^vill  always  stand  out  as 
peers  in  this  vast  science,  and  it  is  to 
these  tireless  workers  and  investigators 
that  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  day. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  important 
points  that  must  be  considered  in  success- 
ful breeding,  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
each,  hoping  that  breeders  may  be  bene- 
fited  thereby.  No  theories  are  advocated, 
but  only  undoubted  facts,  that  have  been 
proved  by  practical  experience,  are  dealt 
with.  The  art  of  breeding  domesticated 
animals  has  been  practised  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
"like  generalh'  produces  like,"  the  earliest 
breeders  soon  established  the  rule  of 
"breeding  from  the  best."  But  these  early 
breeders,  like -many  of  the  present  day, 
had  no  fi.xed  type  or  standard,  and  their 
idea  of  what  was  the  best  w-as  constantly 
changing. 

Robert  Bakewell,  of  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  this 
new  system  of  a  fi.xed  standard.  He  had 
his  idea  of  what  constituted  a  perfect 
animal,  and  kept  it  constantly  in  view, 
practising  a  rigid  selection  and  eliminat- 
ing all  animals  for  breeding  purposes  that 
did  not  correspond  with  his  ideal.  As  a 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  Bakewell 
method,  we  now  have  a  number  of  im- 
proved breeds  of  remarkable  excellence, 
each  suited  to  some  special  condition  or 
purpose.  An  animal  which  furnishes  the 
largest  amount  of  the  desired  animal 
product  for  a  given  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed is.  however,  the  most  desirable. 

The  repair  of  the  organism  is  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  food  the  animal  eats. 
Therefore,  the  more  food  consumed,  the 
more  there  will  be  left  for  the  growth  of 
the  parts  after  the  repairs  are  made. 
The  object  of  the  art  of  breeding  is  the 
improvement  of  animals  in  those  qualities 
that  have  a  definite  value,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  meat,  milk,  wool  or  labor.  It  is 
undoubtedly  easier  to  secure  an  extraor- 
dinary development  in  a  single  character- 
istic than  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  in  two  or  more  at  the  same 
time,  for  when  the  entire  energies  of  the 
system  are  acting  in  a  single  direction, 
there  is  no  residuum  of  force  for  develop- 
ment of  other  qualities,  which  are  not 
correlated  with  the  one  that  is  made 
dominant.  For  this  reason  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  good  "general  pur- 
pose animal." 

The  inheritance  by  the  offspring  of  the 
characters  of  the  parents,  at  the  time  of 
procreation,  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  a  law  of  animal  organization.  Although 
there  are  many  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  law,  careful  examination  shows  that 
it  is  not  only  constant  in  its  action,  but 
extends  to  every  feature  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  supposed  exceptions 
are  only  the  result  of  the  influences  of 
[  other  laws,  which  obscure  the  hereditary 
tendency  for  the  time  being,  without 
wholly  suppressing  it.  Nor  is  this  re- 
semblance of  offspring  to  parents  confined 
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to  the  external  characteristics,  but  also 
extends  to  the  internal  structure  and 
functions  of  the  system.  The  Jews  and 
Gypsies  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  race,  as  they  do  not  in- 
termarry with  other  families  and  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  have  re- 
mained the  same  for  centuries. 

Among  the  normal  characters  most 
likely  to  be  inherited,  we  might  mention 
the  following:  The  nervous  system, 
mental  condition,  organs  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction,  habits,  predispositions,  tem- 
perament, bones,  muscles,  and  power  of 
endurance.  Any  peculiar  development  of 
these  several  points,  characteristic  of  the 
parent,  are  produced  in  the  offspring  with- 
out essential  change.  Muscular  strength 
and  power  of  endurance  are  transmitted 
generation  after  generation  in  certain 
families.  As  one  instance  of  this,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  the  greater  number  of 
American  trotting  horses  trace  back  to 
Messenger.  There  are  also  families  of 
people,  who,  on  account  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  vocal  organs,  possess  what 


siderable  length  of  time  may  elapse  before 
any  indications  of  its  presence  are  ob- 
served. In  the  latter  case  a  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease  is  inherited.  There 
are  certain  diseases  that  are  transmitted 
with  greater  uniformity  than '  others,  yet 
a  predisposition  to  almost  every  known 
form  of  disease  is  likely  to  become  hered- 
itary, even  if  the  influence  that  determines 
its  transmission  is  not  sufficiently  intense 
to  render  it  congenital.  Some  diseases, 
such  as  scrofula,  may  assume  several  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  may  occur  in  the  off- 
spring in  a  different  form  to  that  present 
in  the  parent.  The  influence,  of  diminished 
fecundity  in  young  mothers  upon  their  off- 
spring, which  necessarily  inherit  the  same 
peculiarity,  would  tend  to  predispose  to 
barrenness  and  sterility  in  the  breed  or 
family  in  which  early  breeding  is  fre- 
quently practised,  while  the  defect  of  the 
mother  arising  from  the  same  cause 
would  become  a  constitutional  peculiarity 
in  the  offspring. 

The  habits  and  characteristics  of  ani- 
mals, which  have  been  developed  by  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  or  the 
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is  termed  musical  talent.  The  feeding 
quality,  or  tendency  to  lay  on  fat,  char- 
acteristic of  the  meat-producing  breeds, 
is  hereditary,  as  are  also  longevity  and 
fecundity. 

Therefore  we  rhay  conclude  that  every 
peculiarity  of  the  animal  organization 
is  influenced  by  heredity,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  urge  too  strongly,  upon  the 
breeder  who  would  meet  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  success,  the  practise  of  a  rigid 
and  judicious  selection  of  both  sire  and 
dam,  but  more  particularly  of  the  sire,  as 
it  has  often  been  said,  and  rightly,  that 
he  forms  half  of  the  herd.  First,  decide 
upon  the  type  of  animal  you  wish  to  pro- 
duce ;  second,  get  your  ideal  well  fixed  in 
mind,  keeping  it  constantly  before  you, 
and  finally,  breed  so  as  to  gain  that  ideal 
animal  by  selecting  breeding  animals  that 
come  as  near  to  it  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 

Any  abnormal  peculiarities  of  the  ani- 
mal organization  constituting  disease, 
whether  of  structure  or  function,  are  liable 
to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring. Hereditary  diseases  may  make 
their  appearance  at  the  time  of  birth  when 
they  are  said  to  be  congenital,  or  a  con- 


peculiar  training  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  men,  appear  to  be  trans- 
mitted with  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
certainty  as  normal  characters.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  is  the  tendency  of 
the  Shorthorns,  Devons  and  Herefords  to 
lay  on  fat  rapidly  and  mature  earh',  and 
of  the  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys  to  secrete 
an  abundant  supply  of  milk.  These  are. 
strictly  speaking,  acquired  characters,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  they  are  transmitted 
with  as  much  certainty  as  any  peculiarity 
which  characterized  the  original  type.  An- 
other proof  that  acquired  characters  are 
hereditary  is  that  j^oung  animals  and 
children  exhibit  peculiar  characteristics 
belonging  to  their  parents,  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  acquire  them  themselves 
from  others.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view,  however,  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
any  value,  is,  fortunately,  without  any  ap- 
parent limit. 

Abnormal  characters  are  frequently 
hereditary,  but  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  transmitted  as  acquired  habits  that  are 
in  harmony  with  the  original  peculiarities 
of  the  animal.   Any  peculiarity  of  an  an- 


cestor, more  or  less  remote,  may  make  its 
appearance  in  the  offspring  without  hav- 
ing been  observed  in  the  parents.  This 
form  of  heredity  is  called  atavism,  rever- 
sion, throwing  back,  crying  back,  breed- 
ing back. 

This  tendency  is  most  frequently  made 
manifest  when  breeds,  widely  differing 
in  their  present  forms,  are  crossed  upon 
each  other.  In  such  cases — the  so-called 
"violent  crosses'' — it  frequently  happens 
that  the  progeny  resembles  neither  parent, 
but  shows  strong  marks  of  the  type  from 
which  both  of  its  ancestors  originally 
sprung.  For  those  who  desire  to  study 
the  question  more  carefully,  I  refer  to 
Darwin's  "Variations  of  Animals  and 
Plants  Under  Domestication,"  Vol.  I.  pp. 
163  to  272.  which  gives  an  account  of  his 
work  in  the  breeding  of  pigeons,  with  a 
full  history  of  the  various  breeds,  their 
processes  of  formation,  and  the  effects 
of  selection  and  crossin.g  of  breeds.  This 
tendency  to  reversion  in  different  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  when  crossed  ac- 
counts for  many  of  the  disappointments 
which  breeders  experience  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  stock,  and  serves  greatly 
to  complicate  the  breeding  problem.  The 
phenomenon  of  atavism  seems  to  show 
that  we  cannot  set  a  limit  to  the  inher- 
itance of  characters,  and  the  internal  char- 
acteristics may  be  inherited  as  well  as 
the  external.  In  this  connection  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  full  record  of  the 
pedigrees  of  breeding  animals  will  be 
readily  seen,  as  a  means  of  tracing  the 
history  of  ancestors  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  characters  that  are  liable 
to  be  transmitted  by  atavic  descent. 

Any  peculiarity  in  the  development  of 
one  organ  or  set  of  organs  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  modifica- . 
tion  or  suppression  of  organs  belonging  to 
some  other  part  of  the  system.  The  cor- 
related structure  of  animals  enables  the 
comparative  anatomist  to  determine  the 
class  or  order  to  which  an  animal  belongs 
from  a  single  tooth  or  fragment  of  bone. 
It  is  said  that  color  blindness  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  defective  musical  ear. 
The  sense  of  smell  in  some  blind  persons 
is-  so  acute  that  they  can  detect  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger. 

A  deficiency  in  the  production  of  milk 
is  nearly  always  found  in  animals  that 
have  a  tendency  to  fatten,  in  accordance 
with  this  great  law  of  correlation,  and  an 
equilibrium  of  the  organization  can  only 
be  obtained  b}'  an  arrangement  of  its  ele- 
ments in  strict  coincidence  with  this  law. 
Any  modification  of  a  single  character 
may,  therefore,  involve  corresponding 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  system  and 
a  consequent  rearrangement  of  the  dom- 
inant cliaracteristics.  When  the  balance 
of  the  system  is  in  this  manner  disturbed 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  change  that  may  follow,  as  it  may 
result  in  transposing  the  latent  and  dom- 
inant characters,  and  develop  in  the  off- 
sprin.g  resemblance  to  some  remote 
ancestor,  which  may  or  may  not  be  de- 
sirable. Work  graduall}'^  toward  the  type 
of  animal  you  wish  to  obtain,  avoid 
sudden  changes  in  type  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, and  }'ou  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
obtain  the  desired  product  in  the  end.  All 
animals  are  endowed  with  a  flexibility  or 
plasticitj'  of  the  organization  that  enables 
them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed.  -A^s  a 
result  of  favorable  conditions  we  recog- 
nize improvement,  while  deterioration  and 
loss  of  valuable  characteristics  is  the  re- 
sult of  unfavorable  conditions.  Variation 
is  greater  in  domesticated  than  in  wild 
animals. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
various  breeds  have  been  produced  by 
the  modifying  influences  that  prevail  in 
localities  in  which  they  have  originated. 
The  principal  causes  of  animal  variation 
are  climate,  food,  and  habit.    A  warm 
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subscriptions?  We  want  to  still  further  im- 
prove the  paper,  but  we  need  your  help  in 
the  way  of  getting  new  subscribers. 

Will  You  Do  This  Favor  for  Us? 


About  Advertisements 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  ad- 
vertisements generally  known  as  "readers" 
in  its  editorial  or  news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you 
write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee 
you  fair  and  square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  ad- 
just petty  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest  advertisers,  but  if  any  adver- 
tiser should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transaction. 

Change  of  Pablication  Dates 

Beginning  with  March  the  publica- 
tion dates  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
hereafter  be  the  10th  and  25th  of  the 
month,  instead  of  the  1st  and  15th. 
The  issue  following  the  one  of  Febru- 
ary 15th  will  be  dated  March  10th. 
Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to 
have  this  announcement  in  mind  when 
the  time  comes  for  making  the  change,, 
as  the  first  issue  for  March  will  not 
reach  them  until  about  the  10th  of  the 
month. 

This  change  of  publication  dates 
will  not  affect  the  annual  number  of 
issues.  Every  subscriber  is  entitled  to, 
and  will  receive,  twenty-four  numbers 
for  a  year's  subscription. 

<» 

Election  of  Senators  by  Direct  Vote 

THE  movement  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  is  clear!}'  gain- 
ing ground  every  daj'.  Election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
however,  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Senate  itself  blocks  the 
direct  way  for'  submitting  to  the  several 
states  the_  necessary  amendment.  This 
attitude  of  the  Senate  tends  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  change  ought  to  be 
made,  and  strengthens  the  movement. 

The  growing  demand  for  the  change  in 
the  mode  of  electing  Senators  is  based 
on  popular  and  genuine  dissatisfaction 
with  the  membership  of  the  Senate — not 
with  the  whole  membership,  but  with  a 
part  of  it.  The  people  know  full  well 
that  some  Senators  do  not  represent  them 
at  all,  but  work  against  the  common  wel- 
fare; and  they  believe  that,  if  they  had 
the  direct  opportunity,  they  could  soon 
break  up  the  railroad  group,  the  Standard 
Oil  group  and  all  other  groups  of  Sena- 
tors representing  private  interests. 
Are  they  not  right  about  it? 
Would  the  voters  of  Colorado  have 
sent  Simon  Guggenheim,  the  head  of  the 
smelter  trust,  to  join  the  "Millionaires' 
Club"  in  the  United  States  Senate,  if  the 
election  had  been  in  their  hands  ? 

Would  the  people  of  the  great  state  of 
New  York  elect  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  who 
represents  the  Express  business,  as  Sena- 
tor to  guard  their  welfare?  Hardly. 

Would  the  voters  of  Ohio  elect  Joseph 
Benson  Foraker,  distinguished  as  a 
thrifty  corporation  lobbyist,  to  any  office, 
if  they  had  a  chance  at  him  now?  Why, 
they  turned  him  down  hard  when  he  was 
up  for  re-election  as  Governor,  some 
years  ago,  although  he  was  then  suspected 
of  really  being  a  "coming  statesman." 

One  state  after  another  is  adopting  an 
indirect  plan  of  having  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  in  the  choice  of  Sena- 
tor. Nominees  are  selected  by  party 
primary  elections,'  and  the  majority  in 
the  state  legislature  ratifies  the  action  by 
electing  the  choice  of  its  party. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Indiana 
legislature,  Senator  Beveridge  advocated 
a  primary  election  for  the  selection  of 
all  nominees  from  United  States  Sena- 
tors down.    He  said  in  part : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  plant  myself  firmly 
upon  the  proposition  for  a  thorough- 
going and  absolutely  honest  primary  law, 
no  matter  what  the  immediate  fate  of  that 
proposition  may  be.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  absolutely  right.  There  is  no  argument 
whatever  against  it  that  can  stand  an 
instant's  analysis.  And  it  is  as  certain 
to  succeed  in  the  end  as  the  fact  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  most 
of  our  mingled  political  and  economic 
troubles  come  from  the  system  which 
has  grown  up  of  keeping  nominations 
for  office  and  the  organization  of  com- 
mittees out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  iri  the  hands  of  men  so  expert  that 
they  may  properly  be  called  professionals. 

"That  portion  of  the  people  who  be- 
long to  any  political  party  ought  equally 
to  have  the  right  to  name  all  the  candi- 
dates who  are  to  represent  their  party 
and  the  members  of  their  political  com- 
mittees who  are  to  conduct  the  campaign 
in  which  these  same  people  are  to  vote. 


"Everybody  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
case  under  the  present  system;  political 
committees  and  the  ablest  manipulators 
in  conventions  have  immense  and  frequent 
determining  influence  in  naming  the  can- 
didates of  the  respective  parties.  Thus 
the  ordinarj'  citizen  is  compelled  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  in  whose  nomination  he 
had  no  part  whatever,  and  to  have  the 
campaign  -  run  hy  committees  in  whose 
selection  he  was  not  even  consulted. 

"All  over  the  country  there  is  a  splen- 
did movement  to  do  away  with  this  sys- 
tem and  to  return  the  government  to  the 
people.  For  example,  Wisconsin  has 
done  this  by  an  almost  perfect  primary 
law — probably  the  least  imperfect  of  any 
primary  law  in  the  republic.  Minnesota, 
also,  has  an  admirable  primarj'  law, 
though  not  so  good  as  that  of  Wisconsin. 
Ilhnois  has  as  good  a  primary  law  as 
that  of  Minnesota,  but  still  not  the  equal 
of  Wisconsin's  law.  Many  othei-  states 
have  primary  laws  of  more  or  less  ex- 
cellence." 

<?> 

Mail-Order  Discussion 

Mr.  N.  R.  Hicks,  of  Greene  County, 
Illinois,  sends  us  the  following  letter  re- 
garding mail-order  business : 

"When  our  home  merchants  tell  us  that 
by  trading  with  them  we  keep  our  money 
at  home,  we  seldom  stop  to  consider 
how  too  true  this  often  is.  They  should 
keep  at  home  only  a  legitimate  profit. 
They  tell  us  they  are  selling  just  as 
cheap  as  they  can  to  come  out  whole. 
Also,  most  of  them  tell  us  they  lose 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  dollars 
yearh"  through  the  credit  business. 

"From  these  facts  we  may  form  certain 
conclusions :  First,  if  our  merchants' 
books  balance  on  the  right  side,  we  un- 
doubtedly pay  for  the  delinquent  credit 
man's  goods.  Second,  if  they  are  selling 
on  a  cash  basis,'  they  should  keep  at 
home  only  their  profit  on  the  goods  sold. 
The  remainder  should  go  to  our  whole- 
sale city  merchants. 

"I  recently  received  a  bill  of  goods 
from  one  of  the  firms  advertising  in 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  was  well  satis- 
fied with  every  article.  If  our  editor  will 
allow  me  space,  I  will  give  some  plain 
figures.  The  goods  delivered  to  me  at 
my  nearest  railroad  station  cost  $14.39, 
including  everything  down  to  my  stamps. 
On  pricing  the  goods  with  my  local  mer- 
chant I  found  I  had  saved  $3.81  clear.  I 
feel  as  though  I  can  keep  that  saving  at 
home  just  as  well  as  my  home  dealer.'' 
From  practical  experience  Mr.  Hicks 
has  found  out  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  marvelous  increase  in  mail-order  busi- 
ness. Mail-order  merchants  buy  and  sell 
for  spot  cash.  They  have,  therefore,  a 
great  advantage  over  local  merchants 
who  sell  on  credit.  In  order  to  enlarge 
their  trade  the  mail-order  merchants 
share  the  advantage  of  the  cash  system 
with  their  customers,  by  selling  them 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  the  local  mer- 
chants demand.  The  credit  system  neces- 
sarily means  higher  prices  all  around 
than  the  cash  system. 

Again,  the  credit  system  usually  in- 
volves bad  debts.  Unless  the  local  mer- 
chant can  make  his  good  customers  pay 
enough  extra  to  cover  his  losses  from 
delinquent  customers,  he  fails  in  business. 
Cash  customers  are  getting  tired  of  pay- 
ing their  local  merchants  for  goods  de- 
livered to  people  who  don't  pay.  In  fact, 
it  is  contemptible  meanness  for  a  mer- 
chant to  saddle  his  losses  on  honest 
customers  who  pay  for  what  they  buy. 
Under  such  a  system  of  business,  pay 
customers  are  up  against  the  dishonesty 
of  both  deadbeats  and  of  debt-shifting 
merchants. 

Of  course,  the  local  merchants  are  up 
in  arms  against  mail-order  houses,  par- 
cels post  and  new  conditions  that  tend 
to  relieve  cash  customers  of  the  double 
burden  imposed  on  them  under  the  credit 
system.  Under  this  system,  honest  cus- 
tomers feel  that  they  are  actually  being 
cheated,  and  they  are  more  than  justified 
in  buying  where  they  can  save  money  to 
keep  at  home  where  it  belongs — in  their 
own  pockets. 


First  Impressions 

WHEN  I  meet  a  person  for  the  first 
time  I  invariably  take  his  or 
her  measure,  and  this  estimate 
of  character  is  usually  lasting, 
and  will  prevail  until  later  observations 
may  correct  or  upset  it.  Thus  it  is  with 
a  farm  home.  The  impressions  that  are 
made  upon  us  on  our  first  visit  to  a 
place  will  determine  what  estimate  we 
will  place  upon  its  general  character  and 
the  character  of  its  owner.  When  we 
pass  through  the  front  entrance  and  see 
the  fence  corners  grown  up  with  weeds 
and  briars,  the  lawn  ragged,  weedy  and 
unmowed,  the  walk  rough  and  crooked, 
tools  scattered  around  here  and  there,  or 
when  we  notice  the  absence  of  trees,  flow- 
ers, lawn,  etc.,  we  feel  instinctively  that 


the  man  who  lives  there  is  not  much  of 
a  success  as  farmer,  as  home  builder  or 
in  any  other  useful  capacity.  Most  of  us 
value  the  good  opinion  of  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  we  make  a  good 
first  impression  upon  them.  If  there  is 
nothing  in  us,  nothing  that  gives  us  char- 
acter, that  is  bound  to  lead  us  to  success, 
if  everything  in  our  lives  is  of  the  make- 
shift, happy-go-lucky  style,  then  it  will 
make  no  difference  about  the  first  impres- 
sions. We  may  as  well  let  the  visitor  or 
passer-by  discover  our  real  size  at  the  first 
glance. 

The  man  more  genuinely  enthusiastic 
in,  and  in  sympathy  with,  everj'thing  that 
concerns  the  true  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  than  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Michi- 
gan, does  not  live.  -In  a  Michigan  paper 
he  writes: 

"The  farm  entrance  is  always  on  dress 
parade;  it  is  giving  its  impression  to  the 
passer-by  and  the  visitor  concerning  the 
character  of  the  premises  and  the  people 
who  domicil  there;  and  my  view  is  that 
no  other  thought  in  connection  with  the 
arrangement  should  dominate  the  one 
expressing  peace  and  quietness  and 
restfulness.  First  of  all,  the  entrance 
should  express  neatness  in  its  detail.  We 
cannot  be  too  particular  with  respect  to 
the  tidiness  of  the  roadside  and  the  ave- 
nues to  the  homestead.  The  habit  of  leav- 
ing rubbish,  farm  tools,  and  disreputable 
vehicles  about  the  entrance  of  the  farm 
is  a  pernicious  one,  and  has  no  excuse, 
either  in  the  business  management  of  the 
farm  or  in  the  satisfaction  of  ownership." 

:Mr.  Garfield  does  not  believe  in  stiffness 
of  any  kind  in  the  planning  of  the  en- 
trance, no  symmetrically  and  laboriously 
trimmed  trees,  sheared  hedges,  no  stiff 
drives  alongside  the  house  toward  the 
bam,  lined  on  either  side  by  trees,  nor 
the  straight  walk  from  the  street  to  the 
front  door,  bordered  by  prim  flower-beds, 
etc. 

Among  the' vines  which  may  be  used  to 
beautify  an  entrance  Mr.  Garfield  names 
the  wnld  grape,  the  bittersweet,  and  the 
American  ivy,  all  of  which  lend  them- 
selves in  a  delightful  way  to  this  purpose. 

He  gave  an  instance  of  Burton  farm, 
where  for  years  the  most  striking  single 
attribute  was  an  American  larch  covered 
with  Virginia  creeper.  "Whether  it  was 
viewed  in  the  springtime,  when  the  larch 
put  on  its  fresh  summer  clothing;  in  the 
summer,  when  the  creeper,  through  its 
sweet,  aromatic  flowers,  attracted  the 
bees;  or  in  the  autumn,  when  the  splendid 
coloring  of  both  larch  and  creeper  supple- 
ment each  other  in  making  a  magnificent  , . 
bouquet,  it  was  always  the  one  feature  \  \ 
which  the  passer-by  would  recall  in  con- 
nection with  the  entrance." 


Postal  Reform 

I have  for  years  contended  that  the 
United  States  postal  department  is 
the  worst-managed  affair  of  its  size  ' 
on  the  globe.  That  it  would  pay 
Uncle  Sam  well  to  go  over  into  Canada, 
England,  Germany  or  even  Switzerland 
and  hire  some  of  their  postal  officials  to' 
come  over  and  put  our  service  on  a  busi-' 
ness  basis — to  show  the  politicians  who 
are  plaj'ing  with  it  what  a  modern  postal 
service  should  be.  Now  there  is  to  be 
an  investigation  into  its  affairs  by  a 
congressional  committee.  The  commit- ; 
tee  appointed  last  spring  has  been  trying' 
to  make  some  inquiries  into  postal  af-".^ 
fairs,  and  has  learned  that  nobody  in^ 
the  department  knows  anything  about' 
the  cost  of  handling  the  different  kinds 
of  mail  matter,  nor  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue derived  by  the  government  from' 
the  various  kinds  of  service.  All  that 
the  great  political  managers  who  run  the 
department  have  been  doing  is  to  sell  jj^ 
stamps  and  keep  track  of  the  amountsflH 
expended  in  the  service.  There  has  been  ^  " 
a  deficit  every  year,  and  the  committee 
discovered  that  not  one  of  the  officials 
could  say  just  why.  The  officials  have*  H 
been  working  to  raise  the  rate  on  news-"  ^ 
papers,  and  to  restrict  their  privileges  in 
various  ways,  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and 
yet  the  committee  learned  that  none  of 
them  knew  whether-  the  present  news- 
paper rates  caused  the  deficit  or  not. 
Canada  carries  local  newspapers,  I  think 
it  is  forty-two  miles,  free,  and  charges 
only  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  all  distances 
over  three  hundred  miles,  and  they  have 
a  surplus  every  year.  .Ml  civilized  na- 
tions but  this  have  a  cheap  parcels  post, 
and  they  have  no  deficits.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  will  be  no  "radical" 
action  by  this  Congress,  so  that  means 
no  parcels  post,  nor  anything  else  of  any 
real  value  to  the  people.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  fat  tribute  to  the  Express 
Ca?sar  and  try  to  look  pleasant. 
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More  Light! 

ORE  light,  more  light!"  were 
said  to  be  the  last  words  of 
the  great  German  poet  and 
philosopher  Goethe  while  in 
the  final  struggle  with  the  grim  de- 
stroyer. Death.  "More  light,  more 
light,"  I  believe,  was  the  cry  that  filled 
this  world  ever  since  it  was  inhabited 
by  intelligent  human  beings.  It  finds 
its  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  normally 
developed  man.  We  want  more  light 
on  all  subjects  that  interest  us  and  in 
any  way  affect  our  comfort,  happiness, 
health  or  business  success. 

We  also  want  more  and  better  light 
in  our  homes.  My  good  old  father 
dreaded  the  winters  on  account  of  their 
dreariness  and  darkness.  His  soul  was 
longing  for  more  light — for  summer  and 
for  sunlight.  He  has  gone  to  his  re- 
ward, but  his  sons  have  inherited  his 
ardent  love  of  light.  I  can  easily  get 
reconciled  to  winter  time  and  winter- 
time conditions  so  long  as  I  have  plenty 
of  light  in  the  house.  This  touches  one 
of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  average  farm  home — 
the  want  of  good  light.  A  dark  home 
cannot  be  a  cheery  home.  It  cannot  be 
a  home  that  attracts  the  young  genera- 
tion and  keeps  the  boys  on  the  farm.  It 
cannot  be  a  home  that  invites  home 
study  or  stimulates  educational  prog- 
ress. There  is  an  irrepressible  long- 
ing and  craving  for  "more  light"  in  the 
boys'  and  girls'  souls.  Dreadful,  dreary 
darkness  will  surely  drive  the  young 
people  that  are  built  of  good  material, 
and  have  push  and  energy,  away  from 
the  dark  farm  home  to  seek  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  well-lighted  room  and 
surroundings  elsewhere.  For  this 
t^reason  we  cannot  give  too  much  im- 
portance and  attention  to  the  matter  of 
"more  light."  And  we  want  the  very 
best  light  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
obtain,  both  for  our  fireside  and  for  our 
minds.  The  well-lighted  room  leads  to 
home  study  and  research,  and  finally  to 
the  better  solution  of  the  various 
problems  that  confront  us  in  the  home 
and  on  the  farm.  "More  light"  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials. 

WHAT  LIGHT 

I  have  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
electric  light  for  my  home,  and  this 
mostly  on  account  of  greatest  con- 
venience. It  does  away  with  the  trouble 
of  cleaning  and  filling  lamps,  spilling 
oil,  and  of  all  the  risks  and  dangers 
connected  with  the  handling  and  carry- 
ing such  lamps,  especially  where  there 
are  children  around.  The  first  cost  of 
putting  the  wires  into  the  house  and  of 
all  the  fixtures  is  hardly  more  than  that 
of  an  extra  supply  of  modern  lamps,  and 
the  cost  of  the  light  not  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  oils  and  gasoline.  We 
can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the 
sake  of  the  convenience,  saving  of  labor 
and  lessened  dangers. 

But  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  rural  homes  for  which  elec- 
tric light  is  available.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  rural  people  must  choose 
between  kerosene,  gasoline  and  possibly 
acetylene.  The  last  mentioned  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  these  and  a  fair 
substitute  for  real  sunlight;  but  it  may 
have  its  drawbacks,  as  everything  else 
has,  and  it  may  not  be  available,  or  its 
use  advisable  in  many  cases.  I  have 
tried  to  get  the  best  kerosene  lamps, 
and  at  times  thought  I  had  fairly  good 
light  in  the  house,  or  at  least  for  the 
table  and  desk.  Yet  I  was  never  wholly 
satisfied  with  this  light,  and  finally  tried 
the  modern  gasoline  lamp.  This  diffuses 
the  light  more  evenly  through  the  room, 
and  the  light  is  whiter  and  stronger, 
and  was  satisfactory  until  we  got  into 
trouble  with  the  mantels,  and  with  the 
gasoline,  etc.  We  try  to  get  the  best 
gasoline,  but  I  am  told  by  retailers  that 
the  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany often  turn  the  common  and  the 
higher  grades  of  gasoline  out  of  one  and 
the  same  tank.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
likely  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
after  putting  prices  up  to  the  top  notch, 
and  this  without  visible  reasons,  would 
actually  resort  to  fraud  by  furnishing 
to  the  customer  a  lower  grade  of  goods 
under  the  name  and  for  the  price  of  the 
higher  grade.  But  it  may  be  necessary 
or  advisable  for  those  who  use  gasoline 
lamps  to  buy  high-grade  gasoline  by  the 
barrel,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  good  gasoline, 
well-burning  lamps  and  good  light. 

I  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes, 
however,  that  we  will  finally'  be  able  to 
obtain  alcohol  cheap  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  and  give 
us  a  better  light,  with  less  trouble  from 
clogging  lamps  and  spoiling  mantels. 


Too  Much  Candy 

Candy  stores  everywhere  do  a  good 
business.  We  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  habitual  candy  eaters. 
Children  cry  for  it;  young  people  feed 
on  it,  and  older  people  buy  it  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  children.  Whether  it 
is  a  fit  thing  to  eat  and  to  give  to  the 
children  is  another  question.  My  per- 
sonal experience  is  that  there  are  few 
things  that  will  upset  a  stomach  and 
cause  internal  trouble  more  quickly  than 
poor  candy  eaten  to  excess.  In  an  edi- 
torial note  the  "Rural  New-Yorker" 
says: 

"The  glucose  trust  (said  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Standard  Oil  combination) 
uses  poisonous  sulphites  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  its  product.  Glucose  is  used  in 
candy  making,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission  has  been 
conducting  a  war  against  the  dangerous 
stuff  as  a  result  of  numerous  poisoning 
cases.  This  method  of  cheapening 
production  seems  a  particularly  villain- 
ous form  of  indirect  murder." 

I  believe  in  "home  mixing,"  not  only 
in  regard  to  fertilizers,  but  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  things  we  eat,  including 
candies.  If  we  must  have  candy  for  our- 
selves or  our  children  amd  young  people, 
no  better,  safer  and  more  harmless  kind 
will  be  found  than  what  we  can  prepare 
in  our  own  kitchens  from  molasses,  pure 
sugars,  cocoas  and  nuts.  Why  run  the 
risk  of  buying  ready-made  poisonous 
mixtures?  And  why  eat  so  much  of  any 
kind  of  candy? 

<$> 

Fruit  Grower  and  Scale 

The  past  season  in  the  great  fruit- 
growing belt  of  western  New  York  has 
been  so  unusually  favorable  for  the 
spread  of  the  San  Jose  or  pernicious 
scale  that  this  insect  has  become  the 
central  point  of  the  discussion  at  every 
fruit  growers'  meeting  held  in  the  state. 
Every  question,  with  only  two  or  three 
exceptions,  asked  through  the  question 
box  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  famous 
Niagara  County  Farmers'  Club  touched 
upon  some  phase  of  the  scale  problem, 
and  the  members  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
terest for  anything  outside  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Association's  meeting  in  Penn 
Yan,  New  York,  January  2d  and  3d  of 
this  year,  a  whole  session  and  three  or 
four  formal  addresses  or  papers  were 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
same  subject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
here  we  are  in  a  serious  predicament, 
and  many  others  in  other  localities  with 
us.  The  prospects  are  that  unless  some 
parasite  or  disease  of  the  pernicious 
scale  comes  to  our  relief,  every  apple  and 
pear  tree  and  many  other  fruit  and  other 
trees,  except  those  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional or  other  people  who  keep  up 
an  everlasting  and  persistent  fight 
against  this  pest,  will  be  destroyed.  The 
older  apple  trees  on  our  average  farms, 
and  even  in  larger  -orchards,  are  falling 
a  prey  to  the  scale  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
in  all  probability  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

This  means  that  the  whole  fruit-grow- 
ing business  of  the  state  will  fall  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  few, 
and  mostly  large  and  professional, 
growers,  who  by  persistent  effort  man- 
age to  keep  the  enemy  under  control. 
It  means  that  the  home  grower  and  the 
dweller  in  the  suburbs  of  villages  and 
cities  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  if 
they  desire  to  enjoy  much  longer  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  possession  of 
a  few  fruit  and  other  trees  in  their 
yards. 

A  dismal  picture  was  shown  at  the 
Penn  Yan  meeting  of  the  conditions  as 
existing  now  in  this  respect  in  Kin- 
derhook,  a  little  village  in  central  New 
York.  Where  formerly  the  yards  of  the 
people  were  dotted  with  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  giving  to  the 
whole  section  the  appearance  of  thrift, 
cheerfulness  and  comfort,  the  premises 
now  are  found  bare  and  treeless, 
and  the  people  are  without  the  ac- 
customed home  » supply  of  fruits — all 
owing  to  the  devastations  wrought  by 
the  scale.  When  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  scale  during  this  past  fall  become 
fully  apparent  next  spring,  I  fear  that 
Kinderhook's  experience  will  be  dupli- 
cated in  many  other  villages  and  by 
thousands  of  home  growers  away  from 
villages. 

Fortunately  we  now  have  a  number  of 
remedies  or  methods  that  give  to  us  the 
means  of  keeping  this  pest  fairly  under 
control  if  we  will  exert  ourselves  and 
keep  up  the  fight  with  persistency  and 
thoroughness.  Without  such  exertions, 
without  persistency  and  thoroughness, 
however,  the  case  is  hopeless. 


The  Good  Little  Farm 

A YOUNG  man  living  in  Indiana 
writes  that  he  has  just  purchased 
twenty  acres  of  good  land  five 
miles  from  a  good  market,  and 
he  would  like  some  advice  about  the 
crops  he  should  raise  on  it.  The  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam,  now  capable  of  producing 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Twenty  acres  of  sandy  loam  in  what 
is  termed  the  corn  belt  is  what  I  would 
call  a  mine.  If  I  had  it,  the  first  thing 
I  would  do  would  be  to  double  its  pro- 
ducing capacity.  Such  land  can  be  made 
to  produce  eighty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  yields 
of  clover  and  alfalfa  that  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  a  miser.  He  may  pile  onto 
such  land  all  the  manure  he  can  make 
and  obtain,  knowing  that  he  will  get 
full  value,  with  interest,  in  return.  Five 
acres  well  set  in  alfalfa  will  yield  him 
at  least  two  good  crops  of  the  most 
nutritious  hay  that  can  be  grown. 

Two  light  farm  horses  will  do  all 
the  work  on  such  a  farm,  and  do  it 
well.  He  could  keep  two  cows — which 
should  be  extra-good  ones — and  they 
will  make  him  a  nice  little  sum  of  profit. 
He  could  raise  fifteen  to  twenty  pigs  a 
year  without  any  difficulty,  and  they 
would  bring  him  a  neat  little  sum. 
Usually  those  who  live  on  small  tracts 
like  this  keep  their  pigs  in  little 
cramped-up  quarters,  and  they  do  not 
thrive  so  well  as  those  on  pasture, 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  of  lack  of 
needed  exercise.  An  acquaintance  who 
lives  on  a  small  farm  has  remedied  this 
matter  in  a  way  that  is  a  little  unique. 
He  has  made  his  pig  yard  alongside  the 
line  fence  ,  making  it  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  The 
yard  at  the  shed  end  is  thirty  feet 
square.  In  early  spring  the  two  breed- 
ing sows  are  shut  out  of  the  runway  and 
it  is  seeded  to  oats.  The  little  pigs  are 
allowed  to  run  out  until  they  begin  to 
root  and  damage  things,  when  they  are 
shut  in  and  the  runway  opened  to  them. 
There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  clover  along 
the  runway,  and  they  are  given  some  of 
this  every  day  as  long  as  it  lasts;  then 
they  get  sweet  corn,  rape  and  other 
green  stuff  the  rest  of  the  season.  This 
man  always  has  excellent  success  with 
the  fifteen  pigs  he  raises  annually. 

Ten  acres  in  corn,  five  in  alfalfa  or 
clover  and  five  in  soiling  and  quick- 
money  crops,  yards,  buildings,  fruit 
trees,  garden,  etc.,  will  give  him  all  the 
work  he  will  want  through  the  whole 
season.  Then  there  is  the  poultry.  That 
is  a  crop  well  worth  his  best  attention. 
It  is  the  best  ready-money  crop  there  is 
for  the  small  farmer.  Not  long  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has 
only  five  acres  of  land.  Last  year  he 
had  two  acres  in  corn  and  one  in  wheat. 
His  corn  yielded  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty bushels,  and  his  wheat  was  so  .fine 
that  he  cut  a  measured  rod,  thrashed 
and  weighed  it,  and  found  that  the  j'ield 
was  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  bushels  to 
the  acre.  He  had  it  cut,  bound  and 
stacked  for  winter  feed  for  his  fowls. 
He  gave  it  to  them  in  the  sheaf  and  let 
them  work  it  out,  or  thrash  it,  them- 
selves. He  says  they  have  been  laying 
remarkably  well.  His  poultry  products 
— eggs  and  chickens — have  brought  him 
close  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
He  tells  me  that  he  had  something  to 
sell — eggs,  chickens  or  vegetables — al- 
most every  day  in  the  past  year.  And 
he  adds:  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  advo- 
cate the  small  farm.  Thousands  of  men 
who  are  working  themselves  almost  to 
death  as  tenants  for  somebody  else,  and 
thousands  of  others  who  are  working 
at  some  hard  labor  and  saving  next 
to  nothing,  can  make  a  fine  living 
and  save  something  as  five  and  ten 
acre  farmers.  Poultry  is  one  of  the 
best-paying  crops  one  can  raise  on 
the  small  place.  It  is  ready  cash  all  the 
time,  and  if  one  can  grow  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  needed,  the  profit — or 
maybe  I  should  say  the  income — is 
something  to  be  pleased  with.  I  have 
used  a  horse  on  my  little  place  only  four 
times  this  season,  and  I  had  a  man  plow- 
ing and  harrowing  twice  with  a  team.  I 
tried  your  plan  of  plowing  my  garden 
with  a  strong  double-shovel  plow,  and 
it  worked  very  fine.  It  is  just  the  thing. 
I  think  it  loosens  and  stirs  up  the  soil 
much  deeper  than  it  is  done  with  the 
turning  plow,  and  makes  a  much  better 
and  deeper  seed  bed." 

Another  small  farmer  writes:  "You 
are  right  about  the  small  farm  being  a 
good  thing,  but  one  has  to  learn  how  to 
get  the  best  value  from  every  foot  of 
the  land.  I  had  one  acre  in  corn  last 
year,  and  it  yielded  seventy-nine  bushels. 
I  have  another  acre  in  house  lot,  garden 


and  fruit,  and  another  in  poultry  yard. 
This  last  acre  is  divided  into  four  lots 
of  equal  size.  It  is  the  plan  you  sent 
me  si3Si-,years  ago.  Half  of  each  lot  is 
in  clover,  and  the  fowls  are  let  into  these 
clover  lots  half  an  hour  each  day.  After 
a  lot  has  been  in  clover  three  years  I 
put  my  fowls  into  it,  as  you  advised, 
and  seed  the  other  to  clover.  This  rota- 
tion plan  keeps  the  land  fit  for  chicken 
yard  and  gives  me  all  the  green  food 
my  fowls  need  through  the  growing  sea- 
son. When  they  are  permanently  put 
into  one  of  the  clover  lots  it  does  not 
take  them  long  to  kill  out  the  clover. 
The  fowls  enrich  the  land,  so  that  the 
clover  makes  a  very  strong  growth  and 
yields  more  green  food  than  one  would 
believe  if  he  had  never  seen  it." 

In  the  matter  of  garden  truck  or  small 
fruit  one  should  grow  only  such  as  there 
is  a  ready  sale  for  in  his  market,  and  it 
should  be  of  such  quality  that  people 
will  buy  it  on  sight.  Every  season  all 
markets  are  glutted  with  inferior  prod- 
uce that  nobody  wants,  while  that  of 
the  best  quality  is  snapped  up  at  good 
prices.  I  know  a  man  who  last  summer 
could  not  supply  half  the  strawberries 
he  had  orders  for  at  fifteen  cents  a  quart, 
yet  the  market  was  flooded  with  berries 
of  an  inferior  size  and  quality  at  eight 
cents  a  quart.  The  same  man  sold  quite 
a  large  crop  of  onions  for  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  while  every  store  in  the  town 
was  well  supplied  with  fair-sized  onions. 
If  one  has  the  size  and  quality  he  will 
have  no  trouble  finding  customers.  But 
on  twenty  acres  one  will  find  he  will 
have  about  all  he  can  attend  to  com- 
fortably if  he  grows  ten  acres  of  corn, 
five  of  alfalfa  or  clover  and  two  or  three 
of  needed  soiling  and  other  crops,  and 
keeps  fifteen  or  twenty  pigs  and  a  good 
lot  of  poultry,  besides  his  two  horses 
and  two  cows.  If  he  manages  well  he 
will  not  be  unduly  crowded  with  work, 
but  he  will  get  all  the  exercise  needed  to 
make  him  sleep  well  at  night.  He  will 
require  but  little  help,  and  his  expenses 
will  be  small,  so  that  nearly  his  entire 
income  may  be  banked  or  set  to  earn- 
ing him  more. 

<$> 

Life  Insurance 

One  of  these  small  farmers  writes 
from  Michigan,  asking  me  if  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  invest  a  goodly  sum  in  life 
insurance.  I  would  not.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  life  insurance  in  which  T  >vould 
advise  a  farmer  to  invest.  What  sense 
is  there  in  hiring  strangers  at  extrava- 
gant salaries  to  keep  your  savings  for 
you?  Why  not  set  your  savings  to  earn- 
ing you  something?  I  have  known  men 
to  put  hundreds  of  dollars  into  dues  and 
assessments,  get  thrown  out  of  work 
and  unable  to  earn  enough  to  keep  their 
policy  alive,  and  lose  all  they  had  put 
into  it.  If  the  same  sums  had  been  put 
into  a  good  bank  paying  three  or  four 
per  cent,  or  loaned  on  good  security, 
the  man  would  have  had  a  fund  to  draw 
upon  in  the  day  of  his  distress.  And  he 
would  have  gotten  the  full  benefit  of  his 
savings  while  he  was  alive  and  needed 
them.  If  your  dues  to  an  insurance 
company  would  be  one  dollar  or  ten  a 
month,  why  not  add  to  it  the  cost  of 
getting  into  the  company,  and  put  the 
whole  amount  into  a  good  bank  at  in- 
terest, then  each  month  add  to  it  the 
amount  you  would  have  had  to  pay  into 
the  company's  coffers,  and  see  how  you 
stand  at  the  end  of  a  year.  If  you  will 
do  this  ten  years  you  will  find  quite  a 
nice  little  sum  to  your  credit.  And  it 
can  be  used  if  needed  while  you  are 
alive.  If  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
surance company  you  will  have  to  die 
to  get  it,  and  the  chances  are  pretty 
numerous  that  you  will  lose  it  before 
you  die.  I  rather  think  it  will  be  best 
for  you  to  insure  yourself,  and  put  the 
dues  where  they  will  earn  you  something 
instead  of  the  other  fellows. 


A  Blue  Pencil  Mark  Opposite  This 
Paragraph  Means  that 

YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
HAS  EXPIRED 

or  is  about  to  expire,  and  that  you  are 
one  of  those  we  count  on  to  renew  for 
another  year;  but  if  you  have  already 
sent  in  your  renewal  for  another  year, 
we  assure  you  that  it  will  reeeive 
proper  attention  in  due  time. 


FARM   AND  FmESIDE 
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Two  Bams  Compared 

THE  ground  plans  of  two  barns  are 
showTi  on  this  page  in  such-sa  man- 
ner as  to  demonstrate  the  great 
superiority   of   the   circular  barii 
over  the  square  or  rectangular  one  of 
common  use. 

There  are  172  linear  feet  of  wall  in  the 
rectangular  barn,  32x54  feet  in  size  and 
encloses  1.728  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

In  the  round  barn  55  feet  in  diameter 
there  are  172  linear  feet  of  wall,  and  it 
encloses  -2,365  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
a  difference  of  637  square  feet  in  favor 
of  the  round  barn.  This  is  the  difference 
on  the  ground  floor  alone,  and  when  we 
add  ih^  mow  floor  we  find  the  astonish- 
ing difference  of  1,274  square  feet  in  the 
two  floors,  which  is  hard  to  believe,  but 
nevertheless  true. 

I  present  the  two  plans  carefully 
scaled  so  the  readers  can  see  for  them- 
selves and  can  figure  it  out  to  their  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

The  only  difference  in  the  cost  of  these 
two  barns  would  be  in  the  lumber  for 
mow  and  roof.  The  round  barn  enclos- 
ing a  greater  floor  area  would  of  course 
require  more  shingles  to  cover,  and 
more  flooring  material,  which  is  insig- 
nificant as  compared  to  the  great  differ- 
ence in  size  or  capacity.  Taking  the  two 
barns  as  a  whole,  the  round  one  is  easily 
one  third  the  most  useful,  while  nothing 
is  said  about  the  other  advantages  the 
circular  form  has. 

I  have  chosen  barns  of  the  smaller 
and  more  common  size  in  order  that  the 
comparison  may  prove  of  value  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  fail  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  shape  having  anything  to  do  with 
size  or  capacity  as  applied  to  the  build- 
ing question.  As  the  silo  grow's  in  favor 
as  a  factor  in  economical  feeding,  so 
will  the  circular  barn;  and  the  one  fits 
into  the  other  perfectly. — Benton  Steele 
in  the  Indiana  Farmer. 

<?> 

Preserving  Manure 

It  is  generally  considered  best  to  haul 
farm-yard  manure  directly  from  the 
stalls,  scatter  on  the  fields  as  soon  as 
possible  and  incorporate  with  the  sur- 
face soil.  Where  this  is  not  practicable, 
several  methods  of  preserving  manure 
may  be  followed  satisfactorily.  Manure 
may  be  kept  in  deep  pits  or  large  heaps, 
and  if  well  compacted,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
loss  of  nitrogen  and  the  fermentation 
will  destroy  weed  seeds.  The  manure 
should  be  kept  under  cover  and  moist  at 
all  times,  as  alternating  drying  and  wet- 
ting is  objectionable.  The  manure  may 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  stalls, 
and  if  firmly  trodden,  there  will  be  com- 
paratively little  loss  if  the  manure  is  kept 
moist.  A  good  supply  of  litter  should 
be  used,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  an 
accumulation  four  to  seven  feet  deep.  It 
is  important  to  remove  the  manure  and 
spread  it  over  the  ground  immediately 
after  the  animals  are  taken  off,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  rapid  loss 
of  nitrogen  amounting  to  as_  much  as 
thirty  per  cent  if  the  manure  is  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  stalls  after  the  animals  are 
taken  off.  The  manure  may  be  improved 
to  some  extent  by  the  addition  of  acid 
phosphate  or  floats.  About  fifty  pounds 
of  either  substance  should  be  mixed  with 
every  ton,  and  a  small  amount  scattered 
over  the  stall  each  day  will  be  helpful 
and  tend  to  balance  up  the  plant-food 
elements  in  the  manure.  Gypsum  may 
also  be  used  to  fix  and  hold  the  am- 
monia, which  may  otherwise  become 
volatilized   and   escape   into  the   air. — 

frof.  A.  M.  Soule  in  the  Practical 
armer. 

Cheap  Clover  Seed 

It  is  very  humiliating  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  exports  annually  five  to 
thirty  million  pounds  of  high-grade 
clover  seed,  and  in  return  imports  some- 
what smaller  quantities  of  an  extremely 
low  grade.  This  is  used  by  the  "mixers" 
to  make  cheap  grades  which  have  noth- 
ing to  recommend  them  but  a  relatively 
low  price.  It  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
that  all  of  the  imported  clover  seed  from 
some  of  the  old  countries  contains  a 
large  dodder,  that  cannot  be  separated 
from  it,  hence,  is  sowed  with  the  clover, 
and  thus  the  fields  are  seeded  for  all 
time  with  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
weeds  that  grows  at  home  or  abroad. 
Dodder  is  not  the  only  weed  seed  found 
in  these  cheap  imported  clovers.  Can- 
ada thistle,  witch  grass,  ox-eye  daisy, 
chickweed,  wild  madder,  etc.,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  large  quantities. 

The  clover  seed  that  will  germinate 
and  grow  in  the  cheap  seeds  is  often 
much  more  expensive  than  the  best  qual- 
ities. Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  260,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  calls  attention  to  a 
sample  which  w^hen  tested  for  weeds 
and  dead  seed  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  clover  which  would  germinate  had 
cost  the  purchaser  nearly  thirty  cents  a 
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pound  and  that  it  was  of  a  low  grade, 
when  the  best  qualities,  with  almost  per- 
fect germination,  were  selling  for  about 
half  that  price.  This  does  not  include 
the  damage  to  the  land  that  might  oc- 
cur from  sowing  an  assortment  of  nox- 
ious weed  seeds.  This  statement  is 
suggestive  of  the  false  economy  prac- 
tised by  the  farmer  who  persists  in  buy- 
ing cheap  grass  seeds. 

We  have  not  considered  the  item  of 
adulteration  in  clover  and  other  grass 
seeds  that  come  to  us  from  abroad  as 
low  qualities.  Yellow  trefoil  seed,  which 
is  not  grown  in  the  United  States,  is 
frequently  found  in  large  quantities  in 
imported  clover  and  alfalfa  seed.    In  ap- 


order;  and  even  if  the  engine  is  sold  by 
a  local  implement  dealer,  the  same  is 
true,  because  the  average  implement 
dealer  knows  precious  little  about  the 
mechanism  of  any  implements,  and  gen- 
erally nothing  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
Inquiries  regarding  gasoline-engine 
troubles  frequently  come  to  me,  and 
these  hints  relate  to  some  of  the  most 
ordinary  troubles  and  the  remedy.  Usu- 
ally the  engine  is  sold  all  complete  ready 
to  start,  and  this  includes  a 

BATTERY  FOR  IGNITION 

This  battery  will  be  found  very  effi- 
cient for  a  short  time,  but  soon  there 
will  be  trouble,  and  generally  we  can 
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pearance  it  resembles  the  "real  thing" 
very  closely,  but  in  value  it  is  entirely 
worthless  to  any  one  except  the 
"mixer,"  who  realizes  a  handsome  profit 
on  his  deceptive  art.  Seedsmen  of  a 
questionable  reputation  will  continue  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  cheap  clover  seed 
as  long  as  farmers  buy  and  sow  it. 
Their  harvest  is  on  when  the  best  grades 
are  worth  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a 
hundred  pounds,  as  they  promise  to  be 
when  farmers  want  them  to  sow  next 
spring.  Don't  insult  your  clean,  high- 
priced  lands  with  cheap  imported  or 
home-grown  grass  seeds.  Buy  the  best 
obtainable,  regardless  of  price.  They 
are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. — A.  K.  Bush 
in  the  Northwestern  Agriculturist. 
<5> 

Gasoline-Engine  Pointers 

Hundreds  of  manufacturers  are  kept 
busy  day  and  night  supplying  the  de- 
mand of  the  farmers  for  gasoline  en- 
gines. A  comparatively  large  number  of 
these  engines  are  sold  direct  to  the 
farmer,  consequently  the  farmer  has_  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  mechanism 
to  enable  him  to  keep  the  machine  in 


trace  it  to  the  battery  or  igniting  con- 
nections. The  dry  battery  is  short-lived, 
but  does  not  cost  very  much,  and  that  is 
the  reason,  presumably,  why  the  manu- 
facturer sends  such  a  battery  with  the 
engine.  Where  much  moving  is  neces- 
sary the  dry  battery  is  convenient,  but 
otherwise  it  had  better  not  be  used.  The 
Edison  primary  battery  with  the  zinc 
and  carbon-copper  plates  immersed  in  a 
caustic  potash  solution  is  simple,  cheap, 
efficient  and  lasting.  The  first  cost  is 
more  than  a  dry  cell,  but.  considering 
the  service,  it  is  the  cheapest.  Use 
nothing  but  insulated  copper  wire  for 
all  connections,  and  be  sure  all  the  con- 
nections are  clean  and  tight. 

THE   SPARK  COIL 

Here  again  a  dollar  or  so  may  be 
saved  in  the  outfit,  and  a  cheap  coil  is 
put  with  the  engine.  The  result  is  a 
poor  spark  as  soon  as  the  battery  weak- 
ens a  little,  thus  shortening  the  life  of 
the  battery  and  giving  poor  results. 
Use  nothing  but  a  large,  well-made 
spark  coil  and  keep  it  clean  and  dry. 
If  it  becomes  saturated  with  oil  it  will 
not  do  satisfactory  work.    Do  not  allow 


any  of  the  plates  or  naked  wires  to  come 
in  contact  or  you  will  have  a  short  cir- 
cuit and  get  poor  results.  The  mechan- 
ism that  produces  the  spark  is  different 
in  different  engines,  but  the  important 
thing  is  to  keep  all  the  parts  clean  and 
properly  insulated.  In  all  contact  ig- 
niters the  contact  point  has  to  be 
renewed  at  intervals. 

POOR   QUALITY  OIL 

Poor  and  unsuitable  quality  lubricat- 
ing oil  often  causes  trouble.  All  bear- 
ings must  be  kept  clean  and  well 
lubricated,  but  for  the  cylinder  use  only 
oil  especially  designed  for  that  purpose, 
otherwise  you  will  have  burnt  oil  and 
pitch  stick  the  valves  and  compression 
ring,  resulting  in  very  poor  or  no  power. 
Injecting  a  little  gasoline  into  the  cylin- 
der before  starting  will  tend  to  cut'  out 
the  old  grease  and  allow  the  parts  to 
work  freely.  Careful  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion is  important  for  good  results. 

THE  VALVE3 

The  valves  must  be  kept  in  perfect 
\yorking  order.  After  using  an  engine  a 
little  while  a  friend  told  me  he  got  only 
half  the  power  he  did  in  the  beginning, 
and  on  examination  I  found  the  mechan- 
ism that  opened  the  exhaust  valve 
slightly  out  of  alignment,  only  half 
opening  the  exhaust,  causing  the  engine 
a  troubled  respiration,  as  though  it  were 
affected  with  asthma.  A  little  adjust- 
ment caused  the  valve  to  open  wide, 
and  away  went  the  engine  as  it  had  done 
when  new. 

After  each  explosion  the  cylinder  must 
be  freed  of  the  burnt  gas,  otherwise  the 
next  charge  will  not  explode;  or  if  it 
does  explode,  the  impulse  will  be  feeble 
and  the  power  cut  down  very  much.  If 
your  engine  begins  to  wheeze  and  groan 
and  misses  explosions  when  the  spark 
is  good,  look  at  the  exhaust,  as  that  is 
likely  not  doing  its  work.  The  com- 
pression must  be  good,  but  a  clean,  well- 
lubricated  cylinder  will  usually  give  that 
if  the  valves  are  in  order.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  intake  and  the  carbureter 
is  generally  so  simple  that  little  trouble 
is  experienced  there. — L.  W.  Lightly  in 
the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 

Barley  Good  Feed  for  Stock 

Though  barley  is  somewhat  particular 
as  to  choice  of  soils,  w-ith  proper  culti- 
vation it  may  be  grown  profitably  on 
almost  any  soil,  except  heavy  clays.  In 
some  seasons  red  sandstone  soils  and 
chalks  bring  fine  quality  grain.  Over- 
moist  land  must  be  avoided,  as  this  con- 
dition is  wholly  against  the  profitable 
culture  of  barley.  Good  barley  land 
needs  little  cultivation.  After  hoed  crops 
the  land  will  generally  be  clean,  and  be- 
ing a  shallow-rooted  plant,  barley  does 
not  need  deep  plowing,  but  a  fine,  dry, 
warm  seed  bed  should  be  provided,  with 
the  fertilizing  element  near  the  surface. 
There  is  no  better  preparation  for  barley 
than  that  of  feeding  off  some  crop  in  the 
ground  by  sheep,  such  as  roots  or  rape. 

In  these  times,  when  Northern  sheep 
are  bringing  such  remunerative  prices, 
it  would  pay  Eastern  farmers  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  feeding  of  sheep 
in  this  way  on  their  land.  The  results 
in  the  barley  crop,  either  for  sale  or  as 
a  stock  feed  to  be  consumed  on  the 
farm,  together  with  the  increasing  fer- 
tility of  their  lands  and  hea\-ier  yields 
in  succeeding  hay  crops,  would  surely 
bring  satisfactory  profits. — A.  Williams 
in  the  New  England  Homestead. 

Conserving  Soil  Moisture 

So  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned, 
there  are  three  principal  steps  in  the 
conservation  of  soil  moisture: 

1.  The  soil  must  be  loosened  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  order  to  prepare 
a  reservoir  to  receive  the  rain  and  car- 
ry the  water  downward  into  the  soil. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  deep 
plowing,  by  listing,  or  by  disking  un- 
plowed  lands. 

2.  The  water  which  is  carried  down 
into  the  subsoil  must  be  brought  back 
again  into  the  surface  soil  where  the 
seed  is  germinating  and  the  young' 
roots  are  growing,  and  to  accomplish 
this  a  good  connection  must  Vie  made 
between  the  furrow  slice  and  the  sub- 
soil, and  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  use 
of  the  subsurface  packer  immediately 
after  plowing. 

3.  Finally,  in  oi-der  that  the  water 
which  is  drawn  up  again  toward  the 
surface  may  not  reach  the  air  and  be 
wasted  by  evaporation,  the  upper  two 
or  throe  inches  of  the  soil  must  be 
kept  mellow  in  the  form  of  soil  mulch, 
and  this  is  accomplished  in  the  grow- 
ing of  crops  by  frequent  cultivation, 
which  is  not  so  practicable  with  wheat 
as  with  corn  and  similar  crops.  How- 
ever, the  harrow  may  often  be  success- 
fully used  in  preserving  the  soil  mulch 
in  the  wheat  field.— A.  M.  Teneyck  in 
the  Kansas  Farmer. 
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Oug'lit  These  Things  to  Happen? 

OME  things 
have  come 
to  pass  on 
our  farm 
that  it  seems  t'o 
me  never  ought 
t  o  have  hap- 
pened. I  do  not 
suppose  we  are 
any  more  care- 
less about  such 
things  than 
most  of  farmer 
folks,  and  yet  I 
do  believe  we 
all  subject  our- 
selves to  serious 
injury  to  life  and  limb  very  often 
when  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  every  one 
who  lives  on  the  farm  to  be  more  care- 
ful that  these  stray  notes  from  my  log- 
book are  set  down. 

One  afternoon — and  as  it  happened, 
it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon — one  of  our 
boys,  a  sturdy  lad  of  fourteen,  came  run- 
ning into  the  house  with  a  white  face. 
We  had  not  missed  him  from  the  family 
circle,  where  the  rest  of  us  sat  reading 
quietly;  but  he  had  slipped  out  to  the 
barn,  and  bo\'  like,  had  been  tucking  a 
few  corn  stalks  through  a  hand  feed 
cutter. 

And  there  he  stood,  face  pale,  leaning 
up  against  the  side  of  the  door,  with 
his  right  thumb  smashed  all  to  a  pulp 
at  the  end.  Not  a  sign  of  the  nail  was 
to  be  seen.  He  had  left  that  out  at  the 
barn,  between  the  cogs  of  the  feed  cut- 
ter, into  which  he  had  accidentally 
caught  the  wounded  member. 

Well,  that  called  for  a  trip  to  the 
doctor,  sure  enough.  We  hitched  up 
old  Jack  and  hurried  away  to  town  two 
miles  away.  The  doctor  was  away 
another  mile  farther  on,  so  after  him  we 
went,  leaving  the  boy  at  the  ofHce,  with 
his  aching  thumb.  The  doctor  carefully 
dressed  the  wound,  and  v,'e  went  home 
to  care  for  it.  The  thumb  never  was 
just  right  after  that.  It  always  had  a 
rather  stubbed  appearance.  But  you 
never  saw  a  happier  boy  than  he 
was  when  he  discovered  one  day  the 
first  little  sign  of  a  nail  peeking  out  at 
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off — the  way  so  many  of  us  do,  first  or 
last^ — and  could  not  wait.  But  a  law 
was  made  after  that  on  our  farm,  that 
come  what  might,  no  woman  should 
ever  be  guilty  of  running  such  a  risk 
as  that,  whether  the  beds  ever  were 
filled  again  or  not.  Clambering  about 
in  a  barn  is  no  business  for  a  woman. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man;  but  for  a 
\Yoman,  with  her  delicate  make-up,  it  is 
little  less  than  criminal. 

One  more  accident  that  came  to  our 
folks  must  close  this  chapter.  That 
happened  to  the  same  boy  who  had  his 
thumb  smashed  in  the  feed  cutter.  He 
was  alwaj'S  handy  with  a  team,  and  when 
not  more  than  eight  years  old  began  to 
beg  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  drive 
the  horses.  On  the  day  in  question  he 
had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  with 
the  team  and  stone  boat  to  do  some 
work.  The  master  of  the  house  was 
sick  that  day  and  the  boy  was  alone. 

Sitting  at  the  window,  looking  out 
toward  the  field  where  the  boy  was,  all 
at  once  we  saw  the  team  make  a  great 
lunge  forward.  Something  evidently 
was  wrong.  The  next  moment  the  boy 
who  had  been  standing  on  the  stone 
boat  was  thrown  of?  backward.  The 
team  had  escaped  his  control,  and  away 
they  went,  down  a  little  hill,  straight  to- 
ward a  rail  fence.  Half  way  down  the 
hill  the  team  pulled  loose  from  the  boat, 
and  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  fence, 
where  they  both  went  down  in  a  heap, 
one  horse  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and 
one  on  the  other. 

Sick  as  the  master  was,  he  thought  it 
about  time  he  went  to  the  rescue,  and 
dragging  himself  out,  he  hastened  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  spot.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  place  where  the 
team  had  fallen,  however,  the  lad  had 
succeeded  in  getting  them  up,  and  was 
untangling  the  harness.  The  horses 
were  scratched  up  some,  but  not  badly 


Care  of  Manure 

Manure  of  all  kinds  should  be  well 
protected  during  bad  weather.  If  it  has 
been  carefully  kept  under  cover  and  prop- 
erly composted  it  will  show  its  effect 
almost  immediately,  but  if  it  has  been 
leached  by  heavy  rains  and  exposed  to 
drying  winds  and  the  sun's  rays  it  will 
not  be  as  valuable,  although  it  will  not 
be  worthless,  for  something  of  more  or 
less  value  will  remain.  A  little  water  on 
it  now  and  then  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but 
by  no  means  allow  manure  to  take  heavy 
rains  and  snows,  for  these  carry  away 
some  of  the  most  valuable  elements. 

In  caring  for  the  manure  that  is  pro- 
duced on  my  farm,  I  first  prepare  a  suit- 
able place,  sloping  toward  the  center,  and 
under  cover.  I  then  put  down  a  layer 
of  muck  or  road  dirt,  over  which  I  place 
a  thick  covering  of  leaves  or  waste  bed- 
ding of  the  stables  and  pens,  and  then 
throw  on  the  manure.  From  time  to 
time  I  throw  all  the  soapsuds  and  liquid 
manures  over  the  solids.  As  soon  as  the 
manure  has  been  placed  on  the  heap  I 
commence  the  process  again  with  the  dirt 
and  leaves.  I  finish  by  leaving  the 
manure  covered.  I  keep  it  damp,  but  in 
no  case  do  I  let  it  get  drenched.  Moist- 
ure, however,  will  assist  decomposition, 
especially  if  the  liquids  of  the  stables  are 
used.  We  must  not  avoid  the  little  extra 
labor,  but  must  take  good  care  of  the 
manure. 

Illinois.  Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

Improved  Farming  in  Indiana 

In  White  County,  Indiana,  A.  A.  M'- 
Kain  is  improving  one  of  the  most 
attractive  farms  of  the  state.  The  Tippe- 
canoe River  cuts  this  farm  in  two  and 
helps  to  make  the  scenerj'  of  the  most 
attractive  character. 

There  are  thirteen  hundred  acres  in 
the  farm,  more  land  constantly  is  being 


will  handle  and  dispose  o^  the  entire 
product  of  the  farm. 

The  land  of  this  farm  is  among  the 
best  of  the  Hoosier  State.  Some  of  it 
cost  all  the  way  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  one  tract 
cost  more. 

During  the  present  year  one  tract  of 
this  land  produced  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  Already  a  great  stand  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  has  been  secured. 

J.  L.  Graff. 

The  Crow 

While  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Vincent's  article 
on  bird  friends,  and  endorse  it  in  the 
main,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him 
when  he  classes  the  crow  as  a  friend. 
Theoretically  he  may  be  all  right,  but 
practically  the  crow  certainly  does  more 
harm  than  good.  The  crow  is  on  hand 
even  before  the  corn  gets  to  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  I  have  seen  whole  fields 
practically  destroyed  by  crows,  so  that 
they  had  to  be  planted  over  again.  Then, 
again,  just  when  most  damage  can  be 
done  to  the  young  shoots  of  corn  Mr. 
Crow  is  on  hand  again,  picking  both 
sides  of  the  young  corn  shoots  just 
enough  to  ruin  the  whole  ear.  I  have 
seen  corn  fields  damaged  at  least  one 
half  at  this  season  by  crows.  It  is  true 
that  the  crow  also  destroys  many  insects, 
but  there  are  many  other  birds  that  do 
the  same  work  as  insect  destroyers  and 
do  less  damage  to  crops.  In  fact,  the 
crow  does  not  do  any  work  of  this  kind 
which  may  not  be  done  by  numbers  of 
other  innocent  birds.  Then  the  crow  has 
the  reputation  of  destroying  many  eggs 
of  innocent  birds,  and  is  an  enemy  of 
birds  that  are  more  useful  to  the  farmer 
than  he  is,  considering  his  disposition  as 
a  grain  destroyer. 

While  I  do  not  favor  killing  crows 
when  they  are  doing  no  harm,  still  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  shoot  an  occasional 
one,  to  warn  the  others  that  they  must 
stay  out  of  the  grain  fields.  If  one  or 
two  crows  are  killed  and  hung  up  in  the 
corn  field,  they  make  the  best  scarecrow 
that  I  have  ever  tried.  It  may  be  that 
crows  are  not  so  bad  to  injure  crops  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  as  they  are 
here,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  we  could 
get  along  very  well   without  the  crow 
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■  the    end   of   the   thumb.    We   were  so 
thankful  that  he  came  out  of  it  as  well 
-as  he  did. 

But  the  thing  of  it  is,  that  accident 
was  not  at  all  necessary.  If  the  man 
who  made  the  machine  had  done  what 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  put  a  cover 
over  the  wheels  that  formed  the  gear 
of  the  cutter,  no  one  would  have  been 
injured  by  it.  We  went  at  it  after  that, 
and  made  a  shield  out  of  a  piece  of 
zinc  we  happened  to  have  on  hand,  and 
fastened  it  over  the  wheels  where  they 
mashed  together,  and  no  one  has  had 
any  trouble  with  it  since.  But  I  have 
been  demanding  ever  since  that  people 
who  make  cutting  boxes  shall  put  their 
own  shields  over  the  gearing,  and  not 
send  them  out  open,  to  chop  and  smash 
the  hands  of  boys  and  men  who  handle 
them. 

The  next  accident  that  took  place  at 
our  farm  was  to  the  good  wife.  She  fell 
in  the  big  barn  clear  from  the  scaffold 
over  the  main  floor  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barn.  It  happened  that  she  came 
down  feet  first,  straight  as  a  gun  barrel, 
striking  on  her  feet,  so  that  she  suffered 
no  serious  injury.  A  little  heap  of  straw 
that  lay  on  the  floor  helped  to  break  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and  so  it  all  came  out 
well. 

But  think  of  the  risk  she  ran!  If  she 
had  sprained  one  of  her  ankles  or  broke 
a  bone  or  two  we  would  have  had  a 
sorry  time  of  it.  The  lesson  we  learned 
Here  was  that  no  woman  ever  ought  to 
go  overhead  in  a  barn  like  that.  She 
had  been  housecleaning  and  wanted 
some  straw  to  fill  the  bed  tick  with.  The 
men  folks  were  away  out  in  the  field  at 
work,  and  she  wanted  the  bed  filled  right 


injured.  Neither  was  the  boy  hurt.  It 
was  a  happy  day,  after  all.  When  we 
thought  how  much  worse  it  might  have 
been,  there  certainly  was  need  for  con- 
gratulation. 

In  this  matter  there  was  a  lesson,  too. 
The  boat  to  which  the  team  was  hitched 
was  like  nine  out  of  ten  farm  sleds  of 
the  kind  on  the  farms  of  this  country.  It 
had  no  tongue  in  it.  The  ground  was  a 
little  slippery  that  day.  The  boat  ran 
ahead  on  a  bit  of  incline  till  it  struck 
the  heels  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  the 
trouble  commenced  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

We  conclude  that  every  such  stone 
boat  ought  to  have  a  good  tongue  in  it, 
to  prevent  its  sliding  forward  down 
such  inclines.  That  would  save  untold 
trouble. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  such  acci- 
dents on  the  farm,  all  coming  along 
naturally  enough,  and  still  all  avoidable. 
The  question  is,  should  not  we  be  care- 
ful enough  to  anticipate  a  good  share 
of  the  accidents  that  take  place  on  the 
farm?  I  know  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  put  a  padlock  on  the  door  after  the 
horse  has  gone  away  at  the  end  of  a 
halter  held  by  the  hand  of  a  thief.  It 
is  easy,  too,  to  preach  to  somebody 
else  and  be  a  miserable  sinner  yourself; 
and  yet,  do  we  not  all  know  that  the 
worst  things  that  come  to  us  every- 
where are  the  things  we  might  have 
avoided  by  the  use  of  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  foresight? 


added  to  it,  and  if  the  owner  accom- 
plishes all  that  he  has  set  out  to  do,  he 
will  do  much  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
state. 

The  buildings  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  show  only  a  portion  of  the 
farm  structures.  There  are  two  barns 
shown  in  the  picture — one  for  horses  and 
the  other  for  his  dairy  herd — but  another 
fine  barn,  that  has  just  been  completed 
at  great  cost,  is  not  shown.  It  is  con- 
structed of  native  stone  and  hard  woods, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  convenient  in  the  Hoosier 
domain.  It  is  used  entirely  for  equine  an- 
imals, and  it  houses  some  of  very  good 
blood. 

Already  two  complete  creameries  have 
been  built  on  the  place,  and  the  owner 
has  planned  a  farm  home  that  will  cost 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  third 
building  from  the  left  end  of  the  picture 
— the  one  showing  two  openings  in  the 
gable — is  a  potato  house.  It  is  con- 
structed of  stone  to  the  eaves,  and  will 
hold  the  product  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  potatoes.  That  was  the  size  of  the 
M'Kain  patch  this  year. 

All  of  the  buildings  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture are  connected  with  an  elevated 
track  that  runs  in  the  rear  of  the  struc- 
tures. By  the  use  of  this  track  an  ar- 
ticle may  be  conveyed  from  one  building 
to  another. 

Mr.  M'Kain  has  invested  largely  in 
Jersey  and  other  cattle.  He  has  a  fine 
herd  of  imported  sheep.  He  proposes  to 
plant  out  a  great  variety  of  small  fruits. 
Already  he  is  supplying  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  Indiana  with  cream  and  butter. 
He  has  planned  to  establish  either 
in  Chicago  or  Indianapolis  a  store  that 


here.    There  are  other  and  better  means 
of  controlling  insect  pests  than  trusting 
them  to  the  control  of  the  thieving  crow. 
West   Virginia.  A.   J.  Legg. 

«• 

Birds  and  V7eeds 

Crows  not  only  destroy  lots  of  corn, 
but  also  kill  many  other  birds.  If  they 
once  get  a  notion  of  catching  little  chicks, 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  hawks. 
They  do  more  damage  than  they  do  good. 
English  sparrows  also  are  a  nuisance. 
They  rob  other  birds'  nests  or  drive  the 
birds  away.  As  to  the  weeds,  if  each 
farmer  would  pay  more  attention  to 
getting  rid  of  such  weeds  as  wild  carrots, 
Canada  thistles,  strap-leaf  plantain,  etc., 
there  would  be  less  of  them.  One  farmer, 
perhaps,  will  be  very  particular  about 
them,  while  his  neighbor  lets  them  go  to 
seed,  and  the  wind  carries  them  over  to 
the  one  who  has  worked  hard  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Why  don't  some  one  have  ambition 
enough  to  enforce  the  law  to  keep  the 
sides  of  the  roads  clean?  How  many 
times  you  may  ride  along  and  see  wild 
carrots  going  to  seed ! 

Ohio.  J.  A.  Clement. 

Our  people  are  all  greatly  pleased  with 
our  policy  of  guaranteeing  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  our  advertisers.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  you  will 
have  honest  and  courteous  treatment  from 
a  merchant  who  hves  many  miles  from 
you  and  whom  you  may  never  have  seen. 
We  know  he  is  all  right.  He  is  our  friend, 
too,  and  we  want  you  to  patronize  him. 
No  fakes  or  swindles  will  be  advertised 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  at  any  price. 
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Tme  Tools 

You  can't  square  up  a  block  with  a  lop-sided  plane — saw  straight  with  a 
buckled  saw  or  bore  a  clean  hole  with  worn-out  bit.  To  do  a  ^ood  job  you 
must  have  good  tools.  That's  the  reason  men  who  have  used  and  studied 
tools  a  lifetime  insist  on  having 

mm  KumR 


QUALITY  TOOLS 


They  s 

"  hang, 
Kutter 


how  their  excellence  not  only  in  actual  use,  but  at  first  glanee—the 
"  balance,  finish  and  careful  adjustment  being  apparent.  Keen 
Tools  include  not  only  Carpenter  Tools  but  a  full  line  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools— Korks,  Hoes,  Shovels,  Garden- 
trowels,  Grass-shears,  Rakes,  Manure-hooks 
Pruning-knives.  To  get  the  best  tool  of  its 
kind  simply  ask  for  a  Keen  Kutter.  For  37 
years  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  under 
this  mark  and  motto  : 

"  77ie  Hecolleclion  of  Quality  Remains 
Loni  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  us. 

■mniONS  hardware:  compazit, 

■t.  Lioals  and  Nevr  York,  V.  8.  A. 


Tool 
Book 
MaUed 
Free 


YOU  CAM  BUT  ON  CREDIT 


Frm 
Factorr 
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MO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  UYE. 

X^Bclewood  3  Yeav  GoBrant««d  Bncsles*  Bnrreys  Sprlne*  Farm  and  Be* 
Uvery  Wacons*  Hacks,  Livery  and Fony  vehicles,  Hoad  Cai-f«,  and  Vehicles  of 
eveiy  description  from  S11.<H}  np.  Sold  for  cash  or  on  Easy  FaymentB  as  low  aa 
S^'OO  Monthly  or  to  suit  your  coETenlence.  Notnterest.  We  g-Tiaxantee  safe 
delivery  to  yonr  shipping  point,  Yoa  can  try  an  Englewood  Vebicle  at  your 
own  home  without  cost  and  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  yoa  can  pay  for  it  la 
Email  conTenient  payments.    Our  other  factories  make  Pianos,  Organs, 
Talldng:  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Ranges,  Furniture  and  other  goods. 
Write  today  for  free  descriptlTe  price  lists  and  full  informatioa.  Address 

^^^^^^^j,-^^^^  Chicago,  lii; 


THE  ENGLEWOOD  CO. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  ftiU  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools.  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  ana 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It's  free. 
Arthur  J.  Colllna.  Box  TT,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


The  Buckeye  Clipper 

Promises  to  Astonish  the  Vehicle 
World  this  Year. 

The  "Buckeye  Clipper,"  the  1907  model 
•f  The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  la 
going  to  set  the  pace  in  the  vehicle  race  thia 

fear.  Its  manufacturers  ate  ready  to  prove 
hat  their  factory  equipment  for  tumina 


out  economical  and  guaranteed  work  Is  the 
most  complete  In  the  State  of  Ohio  and  that 
the  whole  Buckeye  line  possesses  more  points 
of  real  merit  than  any  other  buggies  offered 
at  corresponding  prices.  The  manufactur- 
ers' guarantee  also  Is  extraordinary.  Their 
catalog  at  this  writing  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  It  Is  free.  Don't  fall  to  send 
for  It.  Address  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  No.  130  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  BIG  GARDEN 

The  year  ot  1906  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  onr  J 
^  seed  farms.  Never  before  diQ veg&- 

table  and  farm  eeeds  retam  Bach 
enormooa  yields. 

Now  we  wieb  to  gain  200,000  new 
cnatomers  tbis  year  and  beuce  offer 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  ckg.  Garden  City  B«et  -  •  10* 
1  "  Earliest  Ripe  Cabbsgs  .  10a 
1  Earrt  Emerald  Caeumlwr  !&• 
1  <*  La  Crosae  Market  Lettnee  16« 
1  »  IS  Dar  Badiih    •  •  •  10« 

5"  Bine  Blood  Tomato  •   •  IS* 
M  Jnlay  Tnmlp  -  •  ■  •  10« 
1000  kernels  elorionilj  beSBtl* 
fa]  flower  M«ds   •  >  •  •  «  1B« 
Total  fTM 
All  for  12c  postpaid  in  order  to  Intnv 
duce  OUT  warranted  seeda,  and  if  yon 
will  send  16c  we  will  add  one  pacli^gQ 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Canliflower,  to- 
getber  witb  our  mammoth  plant, 
nnrjery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
ieed  and  tool  catalog. 

Tbis  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
^tendingpnrcbaiers.  Writeto-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
LaCroMe.  Wl»,_ 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

I20O  acre  nursery  and  seed  fanii. 
founded  at  Lake  City  In  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  paje  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees. 
Roses.  Evergreens,  etc.  We  erow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

,BOX  23.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN^ 

Big  Money  In  Poultry 

©or  bl^  Pooltirbook  t«lljhowtomakett.  How'' 
to  breed,  f  e«d  ood  market  for  b«it  rfl«alt«.  100 
illustrationf.     Ducribei  larreit  puro  hred 
poultry  farm  In  the  world.  Telia  how  to  itarl 
aaairud  iprow  blf.  All  about  our  30  IcadioK 
▼ariettet.  Qaotet  lowest  prlc«t  on  fowls,  eKRS. 
Cubators  and  brooderi.     Mailed  for  4  eta.  • 

g.  FOY«  Boa  10  ,De»  Moinei«lowa  

THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

SuM  on  Thi>  KorJ  Plan,  vvliii  h  gnar- 
anUfcs  natlHfactlon  and  Bavca  you 
uioney  on  every  purchase.  Ourcat- 
alosr  tells  abont  It,  (fives  descrlptlonn  and  low  prlcei  on 
Best  varieties,  Gardim,  Mower  and  Klold  Seedn,  rotatoee, 
Bulba  Trees,  Shnibs  und  Hiiiall  Knilt  Plants.  Contalna 
Iot«  of  teetlmonialp  from  our  cu8tomer«.  It'H  free. 
FOBD  8£ED  CO..  Dept.SOKaTenim.  Ohio. 


SEEDS 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  £:h%7!;,Ve'"°' 

from  a  given  amount  of  applet  or  ^apea  wi 
one  of  our  presses  than  with  any  other,  and 
the  juice  will  be  purer,  better-keeping, 
and  bring  higher  prices. 

HYDRAULIC  l^^ll^^ 

an  moac7-m&ken.  V&rioiu  liwa.  2S  to  600 
bftrtela  per  1U7.  Also  St«ftm  Ev&por&tors, 
Apple  Buit«r  Cookers,  etc.    Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAUUC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  St.,        Mt.  Giiead,  Ohio. 


HURST  SPRAYER  on  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  in  Adrance — pay  when  ConTenient. 
The  "FITZ-ALL"  fits-on-any -barrel  or  tank. 
Sprays  all  solutions.  Provca  best  and  most 
dorable.  Cu«rant*ad  6  Ysars.  Brus  Ball 
Talvas.  Cylladvr,  PlaDRer.ete.  Strainer  Clcaa* 
trud  3  Ac:)taton.  SOO  lb.  presnare.  A  boy 
can  operate  it.  Aiter  trial  if  you  kaep  it — pay 
when  yoo  can.  Wholesale  Prite  where  no 
agent— Agents  Tfanted.  Special  Free  Offer  for 
llnl  in  each  locality.  "Sprayinf  Ouida"  and 
fmll  infonnation  PRFE.  n'rite  leday. 
M.  L.  HURST  MFC,  CO,, 
_  ISMorth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


FRUIT; 


We  grow  and  sell  direct 
to  you  all  varieties  of 
Ijarce  and  Small  Frniu 

From  $1.50  per  100  up 

Highest  Grade  Only. 

FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Illustrated catalo^c  free.  Send  forooeto-day. 
niRHI.JiND  1«T7K.9ERIE.<^.  Rochester. N.Y* 


uiu  «x..rv  iicr  xvw  uj|> 

TREES 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  dealftiia.  Cheap  &• 
wood.  32  pa^e  Catalogruo 
free.  Hppclal  Prlrpito  Ceme- 
t«riesandCharefaea.  Addresi 
COILED  8PBIN0  FEPrCB  CO. 
Box  414,      Wlsebester,  Ud* 


TRAVELING  POSITION 

with  Tobacco  HaDufact'ircr  nowop«n.    Ooo<l  paj  and  promotion. 
If  ioduitrioui  and  QDorgelic  etperl«DC«  if  not  nvooiury. 
DANVILLE  TOBACCO  OO.,  Box  A  «4.  DaaTlIle,  Vs. 

A    copy    of    FARMERS  OT7IDB 
Itook  of    KecordB   inailt'il  to  evtTy 

  Farmer  and  Stock  Orower.  Writo  t<»la». 

THE  O.  S.  KEILT  CO..  149  Lime  St.  Sprlngfltld,  Ohio. 


Currants  for  Market 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Penn  Yan  the  discus- 
sion touched  upon  the  currant. 
The  question  was  asked  whether  currants 
could  be  grown  successfully  on  sandy- 
loam. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  is  a  fruit  grower  of 
long  experience.  He  said  "yes,  if  it  is 
loam  and  not  sand."  He  recommended 
the  Wilder  currant  as  superlatively 
good,  having  fine  foliage,  and  being,  in 
fact,  the  only  currant  fit  for  commercial 
purposes.  He  claims  to  have  gathered 
twenty-five  quarts  of  fruit  from  a  single 
bush. 

I  can  tell  a  similar  story.  Six  or  eight 
years  ago  I  bought  a  lot  of  plants  from 
Mr.  Willard,  and  planted  them  as  an 
experiment.  They  have  paid  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  land  they  stand  on,  a 
good  many  times  over,  although  they 
have  been  several  times  badly  attacked 
by  the  San  Jose  scale.  Last  summer  I 
gathered  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  of  as 
fine  currants  as  any  one  would  wish 
from  each  of  a  number  of  bushes,  al- 
though not  quite  that  many  to  a  bush  on 
the  average  in  the  whole  patch.  The 
rows  are  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
stand  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The 
soil  is  a  strong  loam,  which  I  believe 
is  better  for  this  fruit  than  sandy  loam. 
The  whole  crop  was  sold  to  townspeople 
at  retail,  in  lots  of  from,  five  to  twenty- 
four  quarts,  at  ten  cents  a  quart.  The 
returns  from  a  number  of  bushes  in  the 
lot  were  close  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  bush. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  to  say  that  I  know 
of  no  finer  or  more  profitable  and 
generally  more  satisfactory  currant  for 
either  market  or  home  use  than  the 
Wilder.  It  is  somewhat  late,  and  hangs 
well  to  the  bushes  even  after  maturity. 
But  look  out  for  the  San  Jose  scale.  It 
is  a  great  lover  of  currants.  Spraying 
with  crude  petroleum  in  the  spring,  just 
when  the  buds  are  breaking,  will  put  an 
end  to  the  scale  and  is  a  safe  practise. 

Aster  Enemies 

The  aster  is  half  hardy  and  can  stand 
a  light  frost.  We  often  have  good  flowers 
long  after  the  first  frosts  of  the  fall  have 
killed  the  more  tender  flowers  and  vege- 
table plants.  The  aster  beetle,  however, 
is  often  very  destructive  to  aster  beds. 

This  flower  will  do  fairly  well  in  semi- 
shade,  as  among  or  near  taller  shrubbery 
in  the  border,  and  in  such  situations  it 
seems  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
aster  beetle,  its  greatest  insect  enemy,  than 
in  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

If  I  had  to  fight  this  beetle,  I  believe 
I  would  try  to  do  it  by  spraying  the 
plants  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  disparene, 
beginning  with  a  solution  of  the  strength 
as  we  use  it  for  potato  beetles  and  slugs, 
and  if  necessary  increasing  this  strength, 
up  to  one  pound  of  the  arsenate  to  ten 
gallons  of  water,  until  the  beetles  yield. 
This  same  remedy,  especially  in  Bordeaux 
mixture,  is  also  effective  against  the  flea 
beetle,  which  often  injures  the  young 
plants. 

Flowers  for  Suburban  Home 

A  reader  in  Pleasantville  Station,  New 
York,  who  has  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
suggests  that,  in  order  to  be  helpful  to 
people  living  on  a  small  place  in  the 
suburbs,  some  information  be  given  as 
to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  the  control  of  their  insect  enemies. 
Without  doubt  flowers  are  an  essential 
equipment  of  even  a  very  modest  modern 
home  and  its  surroundings.  I  know  but 
very  few  houses  in  this  vicinity  where  the 
good  woman  does  not  care  for  and  pet  at 
least  a  few  house  plants,  and  the  small 
yards  of  some  of  our  day  laborers  make 
a  very  creditable  show  during  the  sum- 
mer of  annual,  biennial  and  perennial 
flowers.  We  want  more  than  a  house  to 
shelter  us,  a  place  in  which  to  sleep  and 
eat.  Flowers  are  one  of  the  things  that 
make  of  the  house  and  premises  a  home, 
and  life  endurable,  by  adding  cheer  and 
sentiment  and  refinement.  Yes,  some 
notes  on  flowers  shall  be  given  from  time 
to  time.. 

The  thing  to  do  just  Jiow  is  to  look 
through  the  seed  catalogues  on  your  ta- 
ble and  select  the  annuals  or  biennials  or 
perennials  which  you  may  wish  fo  start 
in  the  house  or  in  a  hotbed,  so  as  to  have 
early  flowers.  There  are,  for  instance, 
the  asters,  a  group  of  plants  which  for 
their  wealth  of  bloom,  gorgeous  appear- 
ance and  long  period  of  flowering,  es- 
pecially in  tlie  fall  and  until  after  frost, 
are  justly  popular,  and  for  the  home  of 
the  flower  lover  are  almost  indispensable. 

I  have  known  instances  of  people  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  growing  asters  in  bigger 


beds,  and  realizing  a  good  profit  by  the 
sale  of  the  cut  flowers  to  the  wholesale 
florists.  There  are  a  large  number  of  good 
varieties.  It  is  well  to  have  a  collection 
of  them,  and  every  individual  grower 
inust  select  what  he  wants  according  to 
his  notions  and  tastes.  One  may  want 
separate  colors,  another  may  be  satisfied 
with  mixed  colors.  I  like  the  Victoria, 
the  Giant  Emperor,  the  Comet,  Chrysan- 
themum-Flowered, Dwarf  Peony,  Crown 
and  other  aster  varieties. 

Sow  seed  in  a  box  in  March  or  early 
April,  and  transplant  the  young  seedlings 
into  thumb  pots  or  into  flats,  even  if  only 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  in  spring 
set  them  into  the  bed  or  border  ten 
inches  to  a  foot  apart  each  way.  .The 
soil  should  be  very  rich.  Mulch  and 
free  watering  during  dry  weather  are 
beneficial.  Promptly  remove  all  faded 
flowers. 

We  should  also  provide  at  this  time  for 
a  supply  of  verbena  and  ten-weeks  stock 
plants.  The  former  is  a  very  thankful 
flower  of  easy  culture,  giving  a  fine  show 
of  bloom  during  the  .entire  season.  Start 
the  plants  as  directed  for  aster.  The  ten- 
weeks  stock  is  one  of  my  old-time  favor- 
ites. It  comes  into  bloom  earl}',  and 
under  good  culture,  promptly  removing 
the  faded  flowers,  will  continue  in  bloom 
for  a  long  time.  Its  strongest  point,  how- 
ever, is  its  delightful  fragrance.  When 
you  plant  a  large  bed  of  them,  you  can 
fill  the  atmosphere  in  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood with  the  most  delicious  and  pleasing 
odor.  You  have  to  provide  for  a  number 
of  plants  in  excess  of  the  real  needs,  as 
many  will  come  single,  and  had  better  be 
removed  as  soon  as  their  single  character 
is  discovered,  to  give  room  for  the  double 
ones  held  in  reserve. 

Poisoning  the  English  Sparrow 

A  reader  in  Newport  News  asks  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  little  English  sparrows. 
They  eat  his  young  garden  pea?  and  the 
chicken  feed.  Sometimes  this  bird  gets 
into  mischievous  habits,  such  as  eating 
the  first  young  pea  sprouts  or  disbu 
ding  currant  bushes,  etc.,  and  in  wint 
it  is  sure  to  try  stealing  some  of  th 
wheat  or  buck\%'heat  or  cracked  corn,  if 
such  grains  are  scattered  outdoors  for 
the  chickens. 

When  sparrows  become  too  numerous 
and  destructive,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  their  numbers  by  shooting,  trap- 
ping or  poisoning.  Ordinarily  they  do 
us  little  harm,  and  we  rather  enjoy  hav- 
ing a  moderate-sized  flock  around  during 
the  winter,  to  add  the  charm  of  bird  life 
to  the  premises.  The  impudent  little 
visitors  seem  to  lose  most  of  their 
natural  fear  of  human  beings,  and  they 
often  alight  almost  at  our  feet  when  we 
throw  wheat  out  to  the  chickens.  They 
are  made  welcome  to  what  little  they 
take.  The  poor  things  have  to  live,  and 
they  destroy  a  good  many  weed  seeds 
and  insect  eggs  or  cocoons  during  the 
dormant  season. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  poison 
them,  they  may  be  baited  with  wheat  in 
a  place  where  the  chickens  or  pigeons 
cannot  get  at  it.  Find  out  how  much 
the  flock  of  sparrows  will  eat  up  clean 
at  one  meal,  and  then  soak  this  quan 
tity  or  less  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  or 
strychnine,  and  let  them  have  it. 

Sugar  Beets  or  Cabbages 

Two  of  my  neighbors  at  the  dinn 
table  in  a  hotel  at  Penn  Yan  (during  the 
fruit  growers'  meeting)  were  talking 
~about  raising  sugar  beets  and  cabbages. 
One  said  he  was  getting  fifty  to  sixty 
dollars  an  acre  for  his  crop  (five  dollars 
a  ton).  The  other  stated  he  could  raise 
just  as  many  tons  of  cabbages — Danish 
Ballheads — on  an  acre  as  of  sugar  beets, 
with  less  labor,  and  usually  double  the 
returns.  The  price  received  for  the  cab- 
bages is  seldom  less  than  ten  dollars  a 
ton,  and  often  much  more. 

I  believe  this  man  is  right,  to  some 
extent.  But  he  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  vast  amount  of  potash 
which  the  cabbages  take  out  of  the  soil, 
and  the  fact  that  usually  we  can  raise 
only  one  cabbage  crop  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  during  a  number  of  years. 
By  proper  applications  of  plant  foods 
we  can  usually  manage  to  raise  a  good 
onion  crop  after  carrots  or  beets.  We 
will  find  it  much  more  difficult,  however, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  raise  onions 
after  a  crop  of  cabbages  has  been  grown 
on  the  ground.  Besides,  much  depends 
on  the  chances  of  sale  for  either  crop. 
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The  Beta  Grape 

D.  D.,  McCook,  Nebraska — In  regard 
to  the  Beta  grape  sent  out  by  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station:  This  va- 
riety is  of  great  vigor  and  hardiness 
and  bears  heavily.  The  bunches  are  of 
good  size,  compact  and  shouldered.  The 
berries  are  a  little  under  size;  the  skin 
is  thin;  the  juice  is  quite  sharp,  but  with 
considerable  richness  when  fully  ripe. 
The  pulp  separates  readily  from  the 
seed.  It  is  recommended  especially  for 
the  average  farming  conditions  in  Min- 
nesota, Dakota  and  the  northern  range 
of  states  where  better  varieties  cannot 
be  grown  without  being  covered  in 
winter,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  in 
a  case  of  this  kind. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  nursery- 
man you  mention  has  any  of  the  stock 
from  this  variety.  The  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station  began  sending  it  out 
several  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  has  it  true  to  name.  The 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  does  not 
aim  to  make  money  out  of  the  varieties 
of  plants  it  introduces. 

<?> 

How  to  Handle  Dahlia  Roots 

J.  J.  H.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin — The 
best  way  to  manage  dahlia  roots  is  to 
cut  ofif  the  tops  as  soon  as  they  are 
destroyed  by  frost,  as  you  have  done, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  until  there  is 
danger  of  the  ground  freezing  hard.  By 
this  time  some  of  the  surplus  moisture 
will  have  evaporated,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  will  keep  better  than  if  dug  at  once. 
When  dug  it  is  generally  a  good  plan 
to  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  for  a  short 
time,  to  allow  them  to  harden  off,  then 
place  in  a  box  and  cover  with  sand. 
They  will  keep  very  well  treated  in  this 
way  in  any  cellar  where  potatoes  will 
keep  well. 

Sifted  coal  ashes  is  practically  as  good 
as  sand  for  storing  dahlias,  and  I  should 
not  buy  sand  for  this  purpose — although 
I  would  prefer  it— but  would  use  coal 
ashes  if  the  sand  could  not  be  easily 
obtained.  If  the  sand  gets  very  dry 
about  the  roots,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  moisten  it,  but  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  if  there  are  several 
inches  of  sand  over  the  roots,  this  will 
not  be  necessary. 

<$> 

Book  on  Nut  Growing 

C.  C.  M.,  Grand  Cane,  Louisiana — The 
most  up-to-date  and  best  literature  on 
nut  growing,  including  the  pecan,  is 
contained  in  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, entitled  "Nut  Culture."  I  think 
you  can  get  a  copy  of  it  through  your 
congressman. 

There  is  a  paper  on  nut  growing,  en- 
titled "The  American  Fruit  and  Nut 
Journal,"  published  at  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, which  I  think  would  interest  you 
very  much.  You  can  probably  get  a 
sample  copy  of  it  on  application. 

Remedy  for  San  Jose  Scale 

D.  H.  P.,  Frostburg,  Maryland — It 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
within  the  limits  of  these  columns,  to 
properly  discuss  the  matter  of  remedies 
for  San  Jose  scale.  I  think  you  should 
aim  to  get  in  touch  with  the  authorities 
of  your  experiment  station  at  College 
Park,  Maryland,  and  advise  with  them 
as  to  the  best  treatment  for  your  special 
case.  If  you  have  only  a  few  trees,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  get  best  results 
from  use  of  some  of  the  soluble  oils,  but 
on  a  large  scale  the  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture is  undoubtedly  the  best. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  several  good 
bulletins  on  this  subject,  a  copy  of  which 
you  can  doubtless  obtain  through  your 
congressman  or  by  addressing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

If  you  wish  me  to  identify  the  scale 
for  you,  please  send  a  small  specimen. 

Catalpa  Trees  for  Fence  Posts 

A.  D.  S.,  Coshocton,  Ohio — The  ca- 
talpa will  make  a  very  good  live  fence 
post  for  almost  any  part  of  Ohio.  It 
has  the  advantage  o.ver  many  other  trees 
that  its  roots  are  rather  deep,  and  hence 
do  not  interfere  very  much  with  the 
growth  of  other  plants  in  the  top  soil 
near  them,  although,  of  course,  any  tree 
has  the  tendency  to  retard  the  growth 
of  agricultural  crops  in  their  vicinity — 
either  by  shading  the  ground  or  by  tak- 
ing plant  food  out  of  the  soil,  or  in  both 
ways. 

If  you  wish  to  grow,  these  trees  in  a 
nursery  row  until  they  are  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  set 


them  out  about  twelve  inches  apart  in 
rows  about  four  feet  apart.  There  they 
will  make  an  upward  growth  much 
quicker  than  they  will  when  planted  six 
by  four  feet,  and  they  will  not  occupy 
nearly  so  much  land.  When  planted  six 
by  four  feet  they  will  branch  and  make 
a  big  top,  while  if  planted  near  together 
they  are  forced  to  shoot  upward  and  do 
not  spread  much. 

In  putting  wires  on  a  tree  it  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  nail  on  a  piece  of  wood 
first,  then  drive  the  staples  into  the 
wood,  since  in  this  way  the  tree  is  pro- 
tected from  growing  over  the  wire — 
which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome 
and  may  shorten  the  life  of  the  tree.  If 
the  trees  are  kept  cut  back  after  being 
planted  out  they  will  certainly  grow 
more  stocky  than  if  allowed  to  spread 
freely,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
would  be  much,  if  any,  increase  in  the 
diameter  growth  of  the  trunk  due  to  the 
cutting  back  of  the  top,  although  they 
will  make  more  compact  and  better  ap- 
pearing trees.  I  do  not  think  the  roots 
of  the  trees  would  be  influenced  very 
much  by  setting  the  trees  deep,  but  in  a 
few  years,  however  set  out,  would  be  in 
about  the  same  position  with  reference 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  since  the  roots 
naturally  go  where  they  can  get  plant 
food  and  moisture. 

Osage  orange  would  take  much  longer 
than  the  catalpa  to  make  a  fence  post. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  for  gen- 
eral farm  purposes  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  you,  if  your  land  is  of  good 
quality,  to  grow  your  fence  posts  in  a 
wood  lot  by  themselves,  and  then  use 
them  as  fence  posts  in  the  ordinary  way, 
rather  than  have  your  farming  opera- 
tions interfered  with  by  rows  of  trees 
near  the  fences.  For  a  line  fence  I 
would  as  soon  use  white  willow  as 
catalpa,  and  the  trees  grow  faster. 
<«> 

Insect  on  Grape  Vines 

R.  W.  B.,  Magnolia,  Massachusetts — 
The  insect  which  you  sent  is  a  species 
of  lecanium,  and  is  rarely  found  on  "the 
grape  vine.  The  simplest  treatment  for 
you  to  give  your  vine  is  probably  to 
trim  it  back  severely  and  remove  any 
loose  bark,  and  then  spray  thoroughly 
with  one  of  the  soluble  oils  prepared 
according  to  directions.  Among  the 
brands  of  these  oils  are  Scalecide  and 
Kil-o-scale.  This  material  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  seed  dealers  or  directly 
from  the  manufacturers. 

<s> 

The  Rabbit  Pest 

The  person  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  rabbit,  and  judging 
from  his  innocent  looks  as  he  hops 
about  late  in  the  evening,  would  not 
accuse  him  of  being  one  of  the  most 
destructive  animals  with  which  the 
orchardist  and  the  gardener  contends. 
In  the  garden  he  is  very  destructive  to 
the  young  beans,  peas  and  cabbage,  and 
in  the  orchard  he  destroys  the  apple 
trees  by  gnawing  the  bark  from  the 
trunks  as  high  as  he  can  reach.  The 
rabbit  seems  to  have  an  especial  liking 
for  young  trees  and  the  trees  just  set 
out.  The  young  pea  vines  and  the  cab- 
bage may  be  protected  by  spraying  them 
with  a  weak  solution  of  Paris  green  or 
some  other  mixture  which  the  rabbit 
does  not  like,  but  it  does  not  take  a 
very  strong  solution  of  Paris  green  to 
kill  bean  vines.  I  would  not  risk  putting 
Paris  green  on  cabbage  after  it  begins 
to  head,-nor  on  pea  vines  after  the  oeas 
begin  to  form,  as  there  might  be  danger 
of  poisoning  persons  who  eat  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  remedies  sug- 
gested to  prevent  rabbits  peeling  young 
apple  trees.  Some  rub  blood  from 
slaughtered  animals  on  the  bark.  This 
is  all  right  until  the  blood  is  washed 
ofif  by  the  rains.  A  very  good  remedy 
is  to  wrap  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
old  feed  sacks  or  with  fertilizer  sacks. 
They  must  be  wrapped  from  the  ground 
up  as  high  as  the  rabbits  can  reach,  and 
tied  securely  with  twine  or  cord.  A  few 
years  ago  I  set  out  a  young  orchard, 
and  it  was  not  a  week  until  the  rabbits 
began  to  peel  the  bark  from  the  trees, 
a  few  of  which  were  ruined  before  I 
discovered  that  they  were  being  peeled. 

I  wrapped  each  tree  carefullj'  with 
newspaper  doubled  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses, and  tied  carefully  with  twine. 
This  proved  an  effective  remedy,  and  to 
my  surprise  the  paper  stayed  on  a  num- 
ber of  trees  over  two  winters. 

West  Virginia.  A.  J.  Legg. 


There  is  more  than  one  way  to  get 
your  crops  to  market.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  be  sure  of  a  full  crop  of  smooth, 
good-sized,  mealy  potatoes. 

Nine  per  cent,  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  is  necessary. 

Stable  manure  alone  makes  scaly, 
coarse  and  irregular  shaped  potatoes — 
mix  it  with  Potash,  a  larger  yield  of  a 
better  quality  is  a  sure  result. 

How  to  apply  Potash,  the  reasons 
for  applying  it,  and  other  vital  points  of 
successful  potato  growing,  all  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  booklet.  Why  not  have 
it  ?  It  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


SEEDS 


[e 

■  BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 

■  CABBAGE,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  fine. 

■  CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Longr,  best  table  sort 

■  CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 

■  CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
B  LETTUCE,  Crisp  as  Ice,  heads  early,  tender. 

■  MUSK  MELON,  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown. 

■  WATERMELON,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine. 
1^  l^°"This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order. 


$1.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  iO  Cents 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a  Cus- 
tomer. I  will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  IS  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  10  cts.    These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 

ONION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  3  lbs.  1000  bush,  per  acre. 
PARSNIP,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TURNIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  y,  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  order. 

J.  J.  BELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


The  BEST  SEED 


?L  Burpee=QuaIity 

 £1  -i  sLthan  the 

usual  kind,  but  are  worth  much  morel  To 
convince  you  that  this  is  true,  let  us  have  a 
talk  together.  We  have  spent  months  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on 

CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  of  200  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.  Shall 
we  mail  you  a  copy  ?  It  will  cost  you  nothine,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to 
our  claims  for  your  patronage.    Write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Apple,  Pear,  Pium,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

^  -    -        Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
ym-series  in  quality  and  prices.    Catalogue  free.    Reliance  "Nursery,  Box  D.,  Genera,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  S  j« 

1^ 


>V/R. 

'/S&W   

TOMATO 


Highest  quality  for  shippers,  canners  and 
gardeners.  New  tomatoes  our  specialty  for 
over  40  years..  Introducers  of  Livingston's 
Stone,  Beatity,  Buckeye,  Acme,  Globe. 

LIVINGSTON'S  HUMMER  TOMATO 

New  for  190?. 

Round  as  a  ball,  bright  scarlet,  very  meaty,  de- 
licious flavor  and  a  great  cropper.    Packet  20c. 

FREE— UU  pase  Catalog  of  Livingston's  '  'TRUE 
BLUE"  seeds  and  plants.    Writ*  for  a  copy  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTOiy  SEED  CO., 
"Famous  for  Tomatoes"     Box  38,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Peach  Tre§s 


fine,  stocky,  hardy,  ^own  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  jjrle:  two 
miles  from  any  peach  orcnard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Apple*  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Etc 
Heaaqnarters  for  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  Shrubs, 
Hoses,  Plants,  Vines,  Bnlbs, 
Seeds.  Over  50  acres  of 
Hardy  Roses,   none  better 

Prown,  44  eTecnhouees  of  Everbloomlng  Hoses, 
alms.  Ferns,  Ficus,  ^eranlumR,  Etc   Mail  size 

fiostpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  ffnaranteed, 
arger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  beet  and  save  tou  money.  Try  It.  Valuable 
168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Correspondence  Bolicited. 
53  years,  3200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box 424,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


't'*'^  BERRY  PLANTS 

"We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  "Oswego"  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.      Also    the  "Plum 
Farmer"  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and   other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.    23  years  experience, 
lighest  awardsatWorld'sFair.  We 
Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free, 
t.  J.  FflOTner.  Box  715,  Pulaski,  N .  Y, 


HARDT  BABT  EAMBLEE  EOSE  — Ready  to 
bloom,  indoors  or  out,  by  mail  prepaid,  10  cents. 
Only  one  to  a  customer  at  this  price,  with  Catalog^, 
James  Vick'BSona.415Main  St., Eochester  N  T 


BABY  RAMBLER  ROSES 

bloom  dally  and  abundantly  from  June  to  November, 
2-year  dormant  plants,  3.5c  each,  postpaid.  Descriptions, 
etc..  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonta,  I».  T. 


Onr  catalog  is  ricli  witb 
WM  information  for  the 

W\  guidance  of  farmers 

I  II  Ib  ■■  and  gardeners.  It  has 
been  a  great  help  to 
thoaeande — has  been  the  means  of  turning 
many  a  failure  into  success. 
The  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower 
s^ds  include  the  best  of  the  old  standard 
and  such  new  kinds  as  have  proved 
of  value  by  actual  test. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


BOX  OF  SEEDS  GIVENAWAY 

This  is  our  20th  Anni- 
versary in  the  Seed  Busi- 
ness and  we  are  giving 
away  50,000  Boxes  of  this 
great  selection  of  new 
crop  seeds,  over  100  pack- 
ets, all  different  varieties, 
many  novelties. 

We  give  this  en- 
tire Box  of  Seeds 
to  any  person  who 
will  hand  out  a 
little  of  our  adver- 
tising matter  iu 
their  neighbor, 
hood.  If  you  want 
a  box,  SEND  FOR 
PARTICULARS 
AT  ONCE.    Our  new 
Seed  Catalog  for  1907,20th  anni- 
versary edition,  is  the  Greatest  Catalog  we  have  ever 
issued,  full  of  Bargains,  mailed  free.  Address, 
M'I's  Seed  Co..  Box  260,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


^^^^  ^* 

Best  cniaUty  Garden,  Flower  v.^-.'j}^  VVy^fl/fop 
and  Farm  Seeds,  AlfaUa,  ,X^«0<l-<  .Xlf  Writ! 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  «  v^&'^yZ^  t^S 
will  send  free  with  cat-  J^^^^O'^^^j  J\ 
alogue  a  plrt.  of  new  V^aJCS^^t*"  Also  nave  luu 
lettuce  seed  "Mayv^o^^"^ 


King"  the  best^ 


head  lettuce^ 
ever  intrq^ 


^^line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  Roses,  Plants 
■  Bulbs. 


Box 


eEBMAK  NURSERIES, 
BEATRICE, 

Nebraska, 


Free 


will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  and 
■'Lprove  mv  stock  the  finest  erown. 
\  Many  o\    mv    customers  realize 
\   $300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

I  Uj  hSDdiome.  cew  oaulog  of  emsll  fruits,  fruit 
J  KD<3  orn&meDfftl  tre«i.  farm  snd  gardeo  Be«dB  and 
r^nerai  careory  stock  Bfi&t  free.  Get  !t— write  to-d»j. 

W.  3N^.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle, 


STRAWBERRIES 


E'f/"E<'v  fo*"  choice  fruit  and  great 
1»  Ft  y  bearing.  Very  handsome 
when  ripe.  Large,  all  red  flesh;  plants 
strong  rooted  and  vigorous.  Greatest  of  all 
garden  varieties.  Plants  by  the  million, — 
all  var'eties.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 
Box  28  ,  Berlin,  Maryland* 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


February  i,  1907 


ITo  Sitrate  of 
Soda  nsed 


Giant  Timothy  Crops 


Sitrate  of  Soda 
was  used  here 


An  average  increase  of  2775  pounds  per  acre  of  field-cured  hay  was  shown  in  11  actnal  tests  where 
Sitrate  of  Soda  was  used.  Tests  were  made  from  Sova  Scotia  to  Missoori,  and  100  pounds  of 

NITRATE  OF- SODA 

was  nsed  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  S2.55  to  S2.95  per  100  poonds.  Compare  increase  with  cost  of  this  great 
fertilizer.  Compare  field*  shown  in  above  actnal  reprodneed  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  heat 
and  cheapest  ammoniate  with  which  to  fnmish  ^Titrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free  l?k"fo?\°oVt'?,^t?i^"LSS'oni1 

that  yon  use  according  to  our  dlrectionB.  and  let  ns  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who 
get  the  beat  results,  we  offer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Toorhees'  most  valuable  hook  on  fertilizers,  their 
composition,  and  how  to  use  for  different  crops.  Handsomely  hound,  327  pages.  Apply  at  once  for 
ITitrate  of  Soda,  as  this  offer  it  necessarily  limited.  "  Food  for  Plants,"  a  237-page  hook  of  useful  in- 
formation, will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in 

ttSmen?\*'Sl^  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau.  New  York 

POST  CAED  REPLIES  WILI.  KECETVE  EARLY  CONSIBEKATION, 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


andl  ast  so  long  a  time. 
Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
brae  ed—  ab  s  ol  ut  ely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust- 
able, dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  TTe  mate  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsnceesssfnl 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  monnting  for  Trood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  nneqnalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors'  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTIOIV  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it — no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON     MANUFACTURING  CO. 

^  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  Dl.,  U.  S.  A 


Gup 
Pony 

Mill 

2,000 

To 
6,000 
Feet  a  Day 


SAWMILLS 


Prom  this  size  np  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var- 
iable friction  feed.  Favorites  in  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  Kip  Saws,  etc  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  if  ill  Mch'y  Co., 

laOHope  St.,  Hacke«slown,  N.  J., 

602  Eaglneerlng  BIdg.,  Now  York  City. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven-  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wir*  and  every  twist  la 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pic* 
tisht.    Every  rod  guaranteeo. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  Bold  direct  to  farmer, freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  mads — how  It  Is  galvanized — 
why  some  Is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  It3  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
Tea  shonld  have  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittoda^.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAH  BROS., 

Box  271    MUWCIE.  IWDIAWA. 


sr 

PATENTED. 


TBEY  LAST  FOREVER 

Standard  Steel  Fence  Posts 

are  to  be  driven  one-third 
cheaper  than  wood  posts 

Posts  Made  for  Aft  Purposes 

Farm,  field,  I&wd,  clothes,  bitching, 
streeWign  aorl  posts. 

Plain,  barbed  and  woven  wire  of 
every  description  can  b«  ased  with 
these  porta. 

250.000  sold  lait  year. 
500,(KX>  ready  for  deliTery. 

30  miles  of  bS  inch  beary  woven  wire 
fence  erected  on  Standard  Steel  Posta 
on  one  estate. 

Write  for  circtilar,    price-list  and 
reference  to  J.  U.  DOVVN!^, 
1199  Broadway,        New  York. 


AGENTS 
WANTE 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  Improved.  B«tter  than  ever. 

litmt  all  klndi  of  light  aod  hcKry 
riTftlDituUl 
■tlublag. 
Bartt  Ui 


 maay  doM  a  yMT-  A  p«r> 

f*et  naad  8«wla(  KMhIse  utd  RLvaUr 
eocBMiMd.  NodMtb*  AatoinMlc8pa«cr 
vhlcb  Diftkcff  a«ai,  •T«D  ftiMhlBC-  TO 

ahow  It  meani  a  uOe.  Ageanta  maka 

$3  to  $1S  a  dsT.  Om  •ctat  mt'le  rO)  first 
d»7  %ai  vTltc*  t'<  h'irrr  tBaablBM  to  hliii.  WHi«  for  ipw^ 

uiacts.prtof.  J  B.FootaFooDdry  Co.Z>«p.4(MPnderlcMovii«0 

 (  TJ^  Great  A £enU  Su^Mv  Houst'i 

HEAVIEST  FENCE  M AOE{ 

IMI  Ko.  9  Steel  Wire  Wril  rilvanlzwl.  Wolehs 
\}i  ni'.ro  than  nK>«t  fcnr*i.    15  to  flGo  I>cr  ro^J 
'Ivered.  We  Mnd  free  ftample  f or  infp«c- j 
n  and  t^t.    Writ©  for  f.nro  book  of  1.'" 
.itjrlM.    The  Brown  Pence  A  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Are 
You 
Feeding 
Lice 


^  I. 


Don't  try  keeping  hens  and  lice  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  do,  the  lice 
will  have  the  benefit,  the  hens  the 
annoyance,  you  the  experience.  Get 
lid  of  lice  befoie  experience  costs  too 
much.  Dust  hens,  nests,  platforms, 
every  nook  and  cranny  with 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

One  or  two  applications  will  rid  the 
hoise  and  hens  of  every  mite  and  body 
louse.  Instant  Louse  Killer  kills  Uce 
on  pooltry,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  ticks, 
bugs  on  cucumbers,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  slogs  on  rose 
bashes,  etc  It  is  also  a  perfect  dis* 
infectant  and  deodorizer.  Sold  on 
a  written  guarantee.  Comes  in 
shaker-top  can  for  convenient  use 
winter  or  summer.  See  that  the  word 
"instant"  is  on  the  can,  as  thoe  are 
many  imitators. 

1  lb.   25  cents')  Except  In  Canada 
n  aw     OA         A    r    and  extreme 
3  lbs.  60  cents  J  west  and  Sontb. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  i  lb.  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Uanafactured  by 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  ns©. 
folness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  an;  size  to 
fit  any  axle.   Cheaper  llian  re. 
pairing  old  wheeU.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  109  A.  Qulncy.  UL 


IWAN  POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUQER 

BcHt  Id  the  world  for  fence  and  t«lephono  poet 
holes,  wells,  and  all  earth  borinft.  Make«_hoIo 
amoothly  and 


ily  and  ia  very  . 

earth.  Oont  (s 
cial  price  to  (n* 


quicklT,  emptlee  ea»- 
k  durable.  Three  full 
turns  fills  it  with 
saved  in  a  day.  8pe- 

troduco.  Sl7,es,  3  to  U 


inch.  Ask  hardware  dealers.  Our  book  "f:a«y  Di|j- 
gtlng"£rBe.  IWAH  BBOS.,  Dept..  H.  Btreator.  111. 


Mf/re  Fence  20c 

4Mn.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  ^ 
Best  hJ^h  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Cat^oi;  of  fences,  tools  and  supplfec  TBES. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 
UASOH  FENCE  CO.,  Box  86.  I^oetbmrg.O 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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Some   Suggestions   Eegarding  Stock 
Breeding 

[continued  from  page  1] 
climate  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  nutri- 
tious food  from  birth  to  maturitj-  promote 
growth  and  development,  while  a  scanty 
nutrition  and  a  poor  climate  produce  con- 
trary results.  It  is  due  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  cold  that  breeders  have 
been  able  to  produce  dwarf  specimens. 
Breeders  of  Bantam  fowls  are  careful  to 
have  their  chicks  hatched  late  in  the 
season,  so  that  development  may  be  ar- 
rested by  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
The  barren,  wind-swept  islands  lying 
north  of  Scotland,  with  their  scanty  sub- 
sistence and  short  summers,  have  dwarfed 
the  growth  of  the  horse  of  that  country 
until  he  now  appears  as  the  small  Shet- 
land pony,  while  ten  degrees  farther  south, 
on  the  European  coast,  in  a  country  whose 
mild  climate  gives  rise  to  rich  and  nutri- 
tious herbage  and  grains,  we  have  devel- 
oped, from  probably  the  same  original, 
the  immense  draft-horse  of  ancient  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders. 

But  it  must-be  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  correlation,  we  cannot 
make  a  decided  change  in  any  part  of  the 
system  without  producing  a  corresponding 
modification  in  some  other  part  that  is 
correlated  with  it.  While  climate  and  its 
accompanying  influences  have  done  much 
to  cause  the  divergence  which  now  exists 
in  races  that  were  once  uniform,  selection 
by  man  has  also  been  actively  at  work,  in 
some  cases,  co-operating  with  the  influ- 
ences of  climate,  thereby  accelerating  the 
transformation,  and  in  others,  counteract- 
ing its  effects. 

Sanders,  in  his  work  on  "Horse  Breed- 
ing," cites  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
horses  of  Canada.  He  says,  "It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  causes  that  have  given 
us  the  tough,  shaggy  pony  of  lower  Can- 
ada, if  continued  without  interruption  for 
a  succession  of  generations,  and  acceler- 
ated by  the  efforts  of  the  breeders  in 
selecting  animals  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duction, with  the  same  object  constantly 
in  view,  would  in  course  of  time  give  us 
a  race  as  diminutive  as  the  ponies  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  or  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  But  this  climatic  influence  has 
been  retarded  and  counteracted  by  Ca- 
nadian breeders  who  have  rejected  the 
smaller  specimens  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  have  constantly  drawn  upon  the  large 
draft  breeds  of  Europe  for  fresh  crosses. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  infusion  of 
fresh  blood  been  carried,  especially  in 
upper  Canada  or  Ontario,  that  the  in- 
fluences of  climate  have  been  overpowered 
and  the  progression  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  decidedly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  efforts  of 
Canadian  breeders  in  this  direction  have 
been  aided  materially  by  the  improved 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Dominion 
which  has  led  to  a  more  liberal  system  of 
feeding  and  more  thorough  protection 
from  the  rigor  of  the  climate." 

Improved  characters,  as  the  result  of 
variation,  can  be  made  permanent  by 
breeding  together  the  animals  that  possess 
them  and  continuing,  without  variation, 
the  same  system  of  management  that 
originally  produced  them.  Inherited  char- 
acteristics may  for  a  time  antagonize  and 
keep  in  check  the  tendency  to  variation 
that  arises  from  a  change  of  surrounding 
conditions,  but  the  latter  will,  however, 
prevail  unless  particular  care  is  taken  to 
strengthen  the  hereditary  proclivity  by 
vigorous  and  sj'stematic  selection. 

The  fertility  of  animals  is  frequently 
influenced  by  changes  in  their  surround- 
ings, and  which  in  themselves  could  not 
be  considered  unfavorable  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  system.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  procreative  powers  are 
impaired,  or  even  entirely  wanting,  in 
many  wild  species  when  placed  in  confine- 
ment. From  this  we  might  suppose  that 
domesticated  animals  are  less  fertile 
than  wild  ones.  But  this  is  not  true.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
confinement  and  domestication.  The 
activity  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  function  of  nutrition 
which  supplies  the  materials  concerned  in 
their  operation.  Thus  disease  of  the  nu- 
tritive organs,  or  sluggishness,  caused  by 
lack  of  proper  exercise,  as  in  case  of  con- 
finement, or  a  scanty  supply  of  food, 
would  impair  the  reproductive  function. 
The  small  animals,  owing  to  their  size, 
require  a  shorter  time  to  develop  than 
the  larger  animals,  breed  at  shorter  inter- 
vals, and  produce  a  greater  number  of 
young  at  a  birth. 

Animals  do  not  breed  well  when  ex- 
cessively fat  or  very  lean,  but  the  breeding 
powers  are  most  energetic  when  the  ani- 
mals are  in  moderate  condition,  uninflu- 
enced either  by  extreme  fatness  or  lean- 
ness.   The  greatest  fecundity,  therefore. 


may  be  expected  when  the  food  is  sufiB- 
cient  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  and 
active  habits  of  life  conduce  to  a  healthy 
performance  of  the  various  organic  func- 
tions, but  even  then  we  miist  not  lose  sight 
of  the  influence  of  the  transmission  of 
ancestral  tendencies  and  peculiarities. 

"In-and-in  breeding"  is  generally  used 
to  indicate  the  breeding  together  of  ani- 
mals that  are  closely  related.  It  appears 
that  no  definite  rule  has  been  established 
as  to  the  degree  of  relationship  to  which 
this  term  applies,  but  from  the  term  itself 
we  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  breeding  together 
of  animals  of  the  very  closest  relationship. 
"High  breeding"  implies  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  breeding  animals  within  the  limits 
of  a  family,  with  reference  to  a  particular 
type,  and  regardless  of  relationship.  High- 
bred animals  are  not  necessarily  in-and-in 
bred,  although,  from  the  system  of  selec- 
tion practised,  they  must  be  closely  bred 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Although  the 
practise  of  in-and-in  breeding  has  its 
opponents,  who  claim  that  it  causes  a 
delicac5'  of  constitution,  a  predisposition  to 
disease,  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
all  great  breeders  have  followed  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  is  supposed 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  fixing 
desirable  characters,  which  have  been  de- 
veloped by  modified  conditions. 

In  order  that  the  term  "in-and-in  breed- 
ing" may  be  clearly  understood,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  an  illustration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  find  a  certain  male  that 
manifests  an  unusual  degree  of  excellence 
along  some  particular  line,  and  which,  it 
has  been  found,  he  usually  transmits  to 
his  offspring.  We  couple  with  him  a 
female  having  the  same  tendencies.  Pos- 
sibly the  offspring  possesses  the  desired 
qualities.  Suppose  this  produce  is  a  female, 
and  when  the  proper  age,  she  is  coupled 
with  her  own  sire,  and  this  produce 
again,  if  desirable  and  a  female,  is  bred 
to  the  same  male  that  was  at  once  her 
sire  and  grandsire.  This  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  in-and-in  breeding.  The 
same  principle  often  finds  its  application 
if  coupling  the  son  with  his  own  dam,  and 
then  with  successive  offspring,  in  a  ma: 
ner  similar  to  that  above. 

While  there  are  many  breeders  who 
claim  that  in-and-in  breeding  leads  to  a 
weakening  of  mental  and  physical  powers, 
there  are  others  who  claim  that  it  has 
refining  tendency.  Ancient  history  fur- 
nishes us  with  many  instances  which  sup- 
port this  latter  view.  For  instance,  in 
Egypt,  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  intermar- 
riages, and  the  magnificent  personal  ap- 
pearances, their  close  resemblance  one  to 
another,  and  the  mental  vigor  and  beauty 
and  grace  of  Cleopatra,  would  seem  to 
be  a  strong  argument  against  the  theory 
that  close  breeding  in  and  in  produces 
mental  and  physical  degeneration.  But  by 
looking  still  further  into  this  matter,  it 
will  be  found  that  nearly  all  of  these  in- 
cestuous marriages  were  unfruitful,  and 
the  opinion  of  breeders  generally  seems  to 
be  that  while  in-and-in  breeding  leads  to 
increased  size  and  vigor  in  the  produce, 
one  of  the  very  first  bad  results  mani- 
fested from  long-continued  breeding  in 
and  in,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of 
violent  outcrossing,  is  a  loss  of  fertility. 
Just  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  following  from  Francis  Galton's 
"Hereditary  Genius."  He  says  in  speaking 
of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt:  "This  race 
of  Ptolemies  is  at  first  sight  exceedingly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  their  close  intermar- 
riages. They  were  matched  in  and  in  like 
prize  cattle;  but  these  near  marriages 
were  unprolific — the  inheritance  mostl 
passed  through  other  wives.  Indicatr 
the  Ptolemies  by  numbers,  according  to 
the  order  of  their  succession,  II.  married 
his  niece,  and  afterward  his  sister;  IV. 
his  sister;  VI.  and  V^II.  were  brothers, 
and  they  both  consecutively  married  th 
same  sister — VII.  also  subsequently  •  m 
ried  his  niece;  VIII.  married  two  of  h 
own  sisters  consecutively;  XII.  and  XIII. 
were  brothers  and  both  consecutively 
married  their  sister,  the  famous  Cleo- 
patra. Thus  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
cases  of  close  intermarriage  distributed 
among  the  thirteen  Ptolemies.  However, 
when  we  put  them  in  the  form  of  a 
genealogical  tree  we  shall  clearly  see  that 
the  main  line  of  descent  was  untouched 
bv  these  intermarriages,  except  in  the  two 
cases  of  III.  and  VIII.  The  personal 
beauty  and  vigor  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  of 
the  race,  cannot  therefore  be  justly  quoted 
in  disproof  of  the  evil  effects  of  close 
breeding.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  of 
Ptolemaic  experience  was  to  show  that 
intermarriages  are  followed  by  sterility. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  in-and- 
in  breeding  is  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


animals  ^that  are  free  from  constitutional 
defects,  'and  the  danger  arising  from  the 
tendency  of  such  defects  to  become  dom- 
inant in  the  offspring.  It  is  an  important 
means  of  improvement  when  judiciously 
practised,  but  the  greatest  benefit  can  only 
be  obtained  by  those  who  possess  the  req- 
uisite knowledge  and  skill  to  enable 
them  to  blend  and  perpetuate  all  desirable 
variations.  "Crossbreeding"  is  the  pair- 
ing of  animals  belonging  to  distinct 
breeds,  and  may  be  considered  the  oppo- 
site of  in-and-in  breeding.  We  find  this 
system  a  good  one  when  we  wish  to  im- 
prove a  poor  breed.  By  ingrafting  upon 
it  the  characteristics  of  another  superior 
breed  we  find  the  desired  improvement  in 
the  offspring,  not  from  the  fact  that  a 
male  of  another  breed  has  been  used,  but 
from  the  higher  breeding  and  superior 
quality  of  the  males  usually  thus  selected. 
If  the  practise  of  inbreeding  has  been 
kept  up  for  some  time  unskilfully,  so  as 
to  cause  weakening  of  the  vital  forces,  it 
will  be  found  that  crossbreeding  will  give 
us  increased  vigor  and  vitality.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  general  farmer  finds  it 
most  profitable  to  raise  grade  or  cross- 
bred stock  for  the  dairy  or  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  purely  bred  races  or  breeds, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  perfected  to  a  won- 
derful degree  in  certain  qualities,  and 
when  the  general  farmer,  desiring  to  im- 
prove his  fiocks  and  herds  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  procures  a  purely  bred  male 
to  use  as  a  sire,  even  though  such  an  ani- 
mal may  be  suffering  some  of  the  bad 
effects  of  inbreeding  himself,  the  excel- 
lence that  characterizes  the  breed  to  which 
he  belongs,  reinforced  and  reinvigorated 
by  contact  with  the  current  of  fresh  blood 
that  he  meets  in  the  farmer's  mixed  stock, 
gives  a  produce  of  greatly  increased  value 
for  everything  except  perpetuation.  But 
the  crossing  of  a  superior  breed  upon 
one  that  is  inferior  cnnot  succeed  in 
producing  marked  improvement  unless 
accompanied  by  better  management  and 
more  liberal  feeding.  The  use  of  males 
of  superior  qualitj'  upon  inferior  females 
is  advocated  by  most  breeders,  being,  of 
course,  the  least  expensive  way  of  im- 
provement. It  is  denied  by  most  successful 
and  experienced  breeders  that  there  is 
preponderance  of  the  influence  of  either 
parent  on  account  of  sex.  The  best-bred 
animal,  however,  is  believed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  determining  the 
peculiariti'es  of  the  offspring.  The  cases 
in  which  the  offspring  resembles  the  male 
are  undoubtedly  more  numerous  than  the 
cases  of  resemblance  to  the  female,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  males  selected 
for  breeding  are,  as  a  rule,  more  highly 
bred  than  the  females  with  which  they  are 
coupled.  The  importance  of  securing 
males  of  the  best  quality,  that  from  their 
superior  breeding  will  be  likely  to  be 
prepotent  in  the  transmission  of  their 
characteristics,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  as  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  im- 
provement. 

There  is  one  point  in  stock  breeding, 
which,  although  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, is  too  frequently  overlooked  by 
those  who  would  not  like  to  be  called 
otherwise  than  intelligent  breeders.  I 
refer  here  to  the  great  value  of  a  pedigree. 

A  pedigree  is  a  record  or  statement  of 
the  ancestors  of  an  animal,  that  serves  as 
a  guide  in  tracing  inherited  characteristics. 
In  itself  considered  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  evidence  of  purity  of  blood,  as  ani- 
mals of  mixed  blood  may  have  recorded 
pedigrees,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
purely  bred.  But  ordinarily  records  are 
kept  of  only  those  animals  which  have 
certain  characteristics  which  distinguish 
them  as  a  separate  and  distinct. breed,  and 
even  then  not  until  its  importance  as  a 
breed,  and  wider  diffusion,  render  it  de- 
sirable that  a  systematic  record  be  made. 

The  value  of  a  pedigree  will  depend 
upon  its  authenticity,  completeness,  and 
the  quality  or  characteristics  of  the  ani- 
mals cornprised  in  the  ancestry.  The  name 
and  residence  of  the  breeder  and  the 
present  owner  should  be  given,  together 
with  the  date  of  birth,  the  color,  and  other 
distinguishing  marks  that  may  aid  in 
identifying  the  animals  that  are  named  in 
the  record. 

To  the  close  observer  the  form  of  an 
animal  is  a  valuable  index  to  its  qualities. 
Any  information  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  organization  of  an  animal,  which 
determines  the  qualities  that  are  of  value 
in  the  economy  of  the  form,  as  the 
disposition,  nervous  energy,  muscular 
strength  and  activity,  quality  of  flesh,  pro- 
portion of  valuable  carcass,  activity  of  the 
processes  of  nutrition,  and  strength  of 
constitution,  in  addition  to  what  we  may 
get  from  a  study  of  their  ancestral  his- 
tory, must  be  gained  through  the  indica- 
tions presented  in  the  external  form  that 
are  manifest  to  the  sight  and  touch. 

Every  part  of  the  external  conformation 


should  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
breeder  with  the  correlated  peculiarities  of 
structure  that  give  the  greatest  value  to 
the  animal  for  some  particular  purpose 
and  thus  serve  as  an  index  to  the  many 
important  characteristics  that  might  other- 
wise escape  attention.  The  thorough 
knowledge  of  animals  that  enables  a  per- 
son to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their 
characteristics  and  qualities  cannot  be 
gained  without  practical  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  management  of  our 
stock  shows  and  county  fairs  should  see 
that  the  breeder  and  exhibitor  has  a 
"square  deal"  by  employing  competent 
men  as  judges,  for  without  years  of  ex- 
perience one  cannot  judge  an  animal  cor- 
rectly from  form  alone,  and  -that  is  the 
chief  guide  that  the  judges  have  at  our 
ordinary  exhibitions.  All  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  best  developed  meat-produc- 
ing breeds  have  essentially  the  same 
general  characteristics  and  form,  and  a 
corresponding  similarity  prevails  in  their 
correlated  structure.  The  following  char- 
acteristics are  of  special  importance, 
namely : 

1.  A  sound  constitution  is  indispensable 
in  the  feeding  animal,  whose  powers  of 
nutrition  are  taxed  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  large 
amount  of  food  that  is  required  in  success- 
ful feeding. 

2.  Good  feeding  quality  or  the  ability 
to  fatten  rapidly  at  an  early  age,  and  re- 
turn the  largest  profit  for  the  amount  of 
food  consumed. 

3.  The  flesh  should  be  of  good  quality 
and  the  carcass  should  furnish  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  choice  parts,  with 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  parts 
of  little  or  no  value. 

4.  The  general  outline  of  the  body 
should  be  rectangular,  giving  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram  when  viewed  from  the 
side,  and  of  a  square  when  viewed  from 
before  or  behind,  but  the  angular  parts  of 
the  body  should  be  rounded  and  smoothly 
blended  with  the  general  surface. 

5.  An  excessively  long  body,  without 
corresponding  depth  and  substance,  de- 
notes a  delicacy  of  constitution. 

6.  A  low  and  a  remarkably  short  body, 
with  great  depth  and  thickness  of  carcass, 
indicates  a  tendency  to  mature  early  and 
lay  on  fat  rapidly,  and  it  may  be,  in  ex- 
cess, in  masses  that  are  objectionable. 

Following  the  points  above  mentioned, 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
selection  of  breeding  animals.  The  in- 
telligent breeder  will  make  a  rigorous 
selection  of  breeding  stock  in  accordance 
with  a  well-defined  and  consistent  standard 
of  excellence.  The  animals  selected  must 
be  adapted  to  some  well-defined  purpose 
in  the  system  of  management,  and  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
most  important  point  in  this  connection 
is  the  adaptability  of  the  size  of  the  animal 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  farm.  The  high 
development  of  special  qualities  in  our 
improved  breeds,  which  have  been  obtained 
by  artificial  treatment,  have  unavoidably 
diminished  their  hardiness  and  unfitted 
them  to  withstand  the  effects  of  privation 
and  exposure. 

All  inherited  predisposition  to  disease 
should  be  avoided  and  the  best  sanitary 
conditions  should  prevail  in  the  system 
of  management.  In  rearing  young  animals 
a  great  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised, 
and  sometimes  the  breeder  must  go  to 
considerable  trouble  with  the  offspring  in 
order  to  promote  good  health  and  rapid 
growth.  In  horse  breeding  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  milk  of  the  dam  is  quite 
insufficient  to  maintain  vigorous  growth 
in  the  young  foal,  and  occasionally  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  raise  a  foal  entirely 
independent  of  the  dam.  In  such  cases 
the  best  possible  adjunct  or  substitute  for 
the  milk  of  the  dam  is  cow's  milk.  It 
should  be  sweetened  at  first,  as  the  milk 
of  the  mare  has  a  richer  sugar  content 
than  that  of  the  cow.  The  colt  may  soon 
be  taught  to  drink  milk  readily,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  him  too  much 
at  a  time.  A  half-pint  is  sufficient  for  a 
colt  two  or  three  days  old,  but  the  ration 
should  be  repeated  often — not  less  than 
six  times  a  day — the  idea  being  to  give 
the  colt  all  it  will  drink,  but  to  feed  so 
often  it  will  not  require  very  much  at  a 
time.  As  the  colt  grows  older  the  amount 
should  be  increased,  and  grass,  with  oats, 
should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  colt  is  old 
enough  to  eat.  No  ration  is  better  for  a 
colt  than  cow's  milk  with  these  adjuncts. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  gestation 
in  mammals  is  apparently  determined  by 
various  causes  that  we  are  as  yet,  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  action,  unable  to 
define.  The  period  of  gestation  is  longer 
in  large-sized  than  small-sized  aiiimals,  as 
in  the  elephant  it  is  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  months,  and  in  the  guinea-pig 
twenty-one  days,  with  variations  between, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 
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Cream  Separators 
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As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 
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STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 
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When  you  buy  our  High  Carbon  Coiled  Spring  Fence  you  buy  stren^h, 
service  and  durability  combined.  Twenty  years  of  experience — bard  knocks, 
has  taught  us  that  the  best  fence  is  made  from  heavily  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  Steel  Wire 

CLOSELY  WOVEN  FROM 

TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

Our  Fence  is  so  closely  woven  that  small  pigs  cannot  "wiggle"  through  it. 
So  strong  the  vicious  bullcannot  "faze"  it.  We  have  no  agents.  We  do 
not  sell  to  dealers  but  sell  direct  to  the  user 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Coiled  Wire  provides  for  contraction  and  expansion  and  prevents  sagging 
between  posts.  Every  pound  of  wire  in  our  fence  is  made  in  o'lir  own  wire 
mill  from  the  best  high  carbon  steel.   We  give 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

That  our  customers  may  be  sure  they  are  satisfied.  We  make  a  full  line  of 
FARM  AND  POULTRY  FENCE.  Our  Wholesale  Prices  will  save  you 
money.   Write  today  for  our  40  page  free  Catalog. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY, 
Box  18  WinchestBPg  Indianam 


Simple,  Practical  and  Cheap 

Why  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  separator  when  you  can 
buy  a  machine  that  produces  more  cream  and  tabes 
up  less  room,  at  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  a  clumsy,  intricate  and 
high-priced  separator.  The 


ARRAS 

Cream 
Separator 


is  simplicity  itself  No  inner 
tube  to  clean,  no  corrosion, 
corrugation  or  deep  angles ; 
no  submersion,  no  pan  lifting, 
no  dilution.  We  guarantee 
the  Arras  Separator  to  do  your 
work  right.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog  and  details  of  our  special  offer. 

Arr«s  Crum  Separator  Co.,  54  Main  St.,  BiUFnON,  0. 
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p'oultryFence 

Strongest,  best  on  the 
'    market.   Fences  poultry  " 
■•  >.  zn.  etock  out,  and  lasts. - 
^     Costs  less  erected  than , 
common  netting,  because 
it  requires  no  boards  Bt  ■ 
^  top  or  bottom  and  so  few  . 
osts— one  every  50  feet, 
"ou  can't  afford  to  boy  ' 
poultry  fence  without  In-  ] 
'     vestigating  Page.   Write  . 
,  ^  for  descriptions. 
-  ^  Page  Woven  Wire  FeoccCo.  - 
:r    Box  656,  Adrian.  Mich.  < 


^SORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  XInlsrgements. 

Thickened    Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Sivellins:, 
Cures    Iiameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  » 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  gl.OO 
,     bottle.    Cures  Synovitis,  Weepmg  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gout/  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Vems,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Boole  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

\l.  F.  YOCNe,  p.  D.  F.,  23  Dlonmouth  St.,  Springfield,  UnsE, 


Farms  That  Grow 

"No.  I  HARD"  WHEAT 

lixty-lhree  Pounds  to  the  Bushel^ 

are  situated  In  the  Cana- 
dian West,  where  Home- 
steads of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home- 
stead Regrulations. 
During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat -Crow- 
ing Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar- 
kets by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail- 
way Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
the  great  specialties. 
For  literature  and  information  address 
8apeiini«Qdeiit  of  IcmiigrBliOD, Ottawa,  Canada 
or  the  following  authorized  Ganadian 
Government  Agent. 

H.  n.  WllUams,  418  Gardner  BIdg.,ToIedO,  O. 

J.  C,  Danean,  Room  80, 
SyraeoBe  SaTin^B  Bank  Bld^,,  SyracuBe,  N«W 

Uention  ihit  Pap«r. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  desfffns,  all  steel 

Handsome,  durable- 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  churches  and 
cemeteries.  Catalo^e/i'fff. 
EOKOMO  rEN«E 
MACHINE  CO., 
42?  Jiorth  St., 
Eokomo,  Indiana. 
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wood  —  for 

lawns,  churches  and  cemeteries  —  also  heavy  steel 
picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  Oataloene  Free. 
WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  28        MARION.  IWD. 


HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERIMART  SPECIFIC. 

1 14  years  sale.  One  to  (wo  cans 
.■Sv  will  cure  Beaves.  $1.00  per 
"^can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TbeKe»tODBeined7Co.,Tol«do,0. 
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The  greatest  profit  from  hens  is 
in  making  yours  lay  when  the  other 
fellow's  don't — an  easy  thing  to  do 
when  each  morning's  feed  contains 
a  small  portion  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a.  This  tonic  preparation 
also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  in- 
digestion, etc. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  a  wondeiful  assistant  to  hen 
nature.  By  its  use,  functions  and 
organs,  which  in  confinement  become 
dormant  or  inactive,  are  compelled 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  to  act 
as  nature  intended.  This  is  why 
Di.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  fills  the  egg 
basket  in  winter.  It 
b  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.V,  S.),  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  leading 
poultry  associations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  30  fowls,  and  is  sold  on 
a  written  guarantee. 

15  lbs.  25e.,  men  or  A 

express  40 c        [  Except  in  Canada 
5  lbs.  60e.  y     and  extreme 

13  lbs.  West  and  Sonth. 

S3  Uk  pall,  93.50.  ■> 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Bess  ^S-page  Ponltr; 
Book,  &ee. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

lastant  Louse  Klfler  Ellis  Lice. 
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Poultry 

There  is  big  money  in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  workingr  along  right 
lines;  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers  that   will    rear  the 
chicks;  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is  most  success- 
ful in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
341    Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


$11.75 


Buys  a  240  Eg^ 
Incub&tor.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 


IDEAL  INCUBATOR 


240  Egg-$i2»0DlrSl1.75.   120  Egg-Sizi  Only  $9.00. 
60Egs-Slz«  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  qaot«  here. 

You  i.-annol  tlnd  a  better  at  any  price.  Why  pay 
moretheal  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
the*«  are  not  "cheap"  machiDes,  but  of  the  highest 
erade.  Send  for  fruaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  "Poultry  for  Proflt''   ti*a  Fraa. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box    81,  Fraeport.  Ills. 


AMERICAN 

INCUBATOR 

«ppeiaL(240  Egg  slx«  $11,00 
PRICES  ^i'20  Egg   alxa  •   7. BO 


Brooders  too  low  to  price  here.  Iron 
bound.  Personal  (roarantee  of  their  snpertorlty.  All 
about  the  best  Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  and 
Poultry  Suppllpg.  with  price?.  In  our  frte  book. 
American  Incubrtor  Co..  Bok  1  17,  Frooporl,  llllnola. 


Poultry  Raising 


The  Reliable's  25th  Birthday 


IThifl  1a  oar  SUrer  Jubilee  year. 
For  S6  yvm  KelUble  Incaba-l 
tors  hare  represented  the  latest 
and  best  In  Incubator  bulldin^r.  ^imA 
They  hnve  stood  the  te«t  <  ff^ 
practical  uaeall  this  time  anrl 
are  farther  fn  the  lead  than 
ever.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Reliable  Incubator  ft  Brooder 
Co.,  Box  B-il,  Qaiso7,  111, 


Money- 
Quarantee. 


Incubators  Again 

THIS  is  a  good  time  to  operate  incu- 
bators, and  every  farmer  should 
have  one  if  he  expects  to  derive 
the  most  from  poultry  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  year.  The  incu- 
bator is  used  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  hen  is  of  little  service  in  the 
way  of  hatching.  She  lays  the  eggs, 
but  seldom  sits  and  successfully  cares 
for  a  brood  in  winter.  The  most  favor- 
able period  for  her  during  incubation 
is  from  April  until  in  the  summer.  No 
one  can  induce  a  hen  to  incubate,  and 
as  there  are  times  when  this  inde- 
pendence on  her  part  may  be  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  her  owner,  it  is  a  serious 
drawback.  It  is  then  that  the  incubator 
can  be  drawn  into  service  and  made  to 
do  duty. 

The  hen  will  always  be  a  necessity,  for 
she  must  lay  the  eggs,  but  she  cannot 
be  controlled  in  the  matter  of  incubation 
as  can  the  incubator.  The  hen  can,  after 
the  severe  cold  of  winter  is  over,  hatch 
and  rear  a  brood  with  less  care  and 
anxiety  to  her  owner,  especially  if  grass 
and  insects  are  plentiful  and  her  quarters 
are  kept  clear  of  vermin.  She  will  hatch 
nearly  all  the  fertile  eggs,  and  carefully 
hover  her  brood  until  the  chicks  are 
large  enough  to  help  themselves,  and  she 
will  also  work  and  find  a  large .  propor- 
tion of  food  required  by  her  chicks,  thus 
reducing  the  cost.  Hens,  however,  differ, 
just  as  do  individuals  among  animals,  and 
some  of  them  will  leave  their  eggs  before 
the  period  expires,  crush  the  eggs  in  the 
nest,  trample  the  chicks  to  death  in  the 
nest,  and  kill  every  chick  that  strays 
into  their  broods.  If  a  hen  hatches  and 
cares  for  a  brood  in  winter  the  chicks 
cannot  be  hovered  when  they  attain 
a  certain  size,  and  she  will  be  fortunate 
if  half  of  her  brood  sur^-ives  with- 
out more  extra  care  from  the  owner  than 
he  can  aflFord  to  bestow,  especially  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

The  incubator  can  hatch  the  chicks  at 
any  time  desired,  and  a  large  incubator 
will  do  the  work  of  forty  hens  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  it  is  impossible 
to  find  that  number  of  hens  to  incubate.' 
The  chicks  can  easily  be  brooded  and 
cared  for  under  shelter  in  large  numbers 
when  the  care  of  fifty  hens  and  their 
broods  would  entail  great  labor  and  care. 
<$> 

Feeding  in  Hoppers 

It  is  claimed  that  recent  experiments  at 
one  or  two  experiment  stations  demon- 
strated that,  in  comparison  with  different 
methods,  the  largest  number  of  eggs  was 
obtained  when  the  food  was  placed  in 
hoppers  and  given  in  dry  condition,  the 
fowls  being  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  desired,  and  at  all  times.  There 
was  also  a  saving  of  labor,  and  with 
varied  food  the  hens  did  not  become  too 
fat.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  certain 
conditions  affecting  the  fowls  uncier  ex- 
periment may  not  affect  them  in  other 
cases,  but  the  results  are  of  a  character 
to  warrant  the  method  of  feeding  being 
tried  by  all  farmers  and  poultr>-men,  so 
as  to  give  hopper  feeding  a  fair  test. 

Any  method  known  for  forcing  the 
hens  should  be  adopted,  as  it  costs  but 
little  to  replace  a  hen  with  another.  The 
use  of  red  pepper  and  condiments  will 
not  force  a  hen  to  lay,  nor  is  there  any 
known  process  other  than  good  manage- 
ment— that  is,  warm  quarters  in  winter, 
varied  food,  exercise,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions for  comfort  favorable.  Even  then 
it  is  not  "forcing"  the  hens,  for  if  they 
are  kept  under  conditions  for  producing 
eggs  the  result  will  be  natural,  and  the 
hens  will  continue  to  lay  without  being 
injured  thereby  or  retarded  in  the  least. 
When  one  undertakes  to  force  his  hens 
he  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  hens 
cannot  be  forced  to  violate  natural  laws. 
Before  they  can  produce  eggs  they  must 
first  reach  a  stage  at  which  they  will  be 
prepared  for  the  work. 

Early  Orders 

If  you  desire  to  procure  eggs  from 
some  breeder  of  pure  breeds,  now  is  the 
time  to  order,  as  the  breeder  may  not 
have  the  eggs  on  hand  and  must  book 
the  order.  The  cost  of  eggs  from  pure- 
bred fowls  is  not  usually  greater  than  will 
allow  the  breeder  a  fair  profit,  as  it  is 
more  expensive  to  keep  special  pens  of 
pure  breeds  for  supplying  eggs  than  with 
ordinary  flocks.  When  eggs  of  pure 
breeds  are  purchased  the  price  paid  is  not 
really  for  the  eggs,  but  for  the  embryo 
chicks.  It  pays  to  get  good  stock,  as  a 
difference  of  only  one  dozen  eggs  durmg 
the  year,  from  each  of  the  fifty  hens,  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  improve- 


ment, and  the  better  blood  will  also  give 
choice  poultry  for  market.  Many  farm- 
ers lose  dollars  in  saving  cents  by  refus- 
ing to  procure  eggs  of  new  and  improved 
breeds,  and  there  is  no  better  time  to 
begin  than  now.  Those  who  bu\-  eggs 
for  hatching  should  order,  so  as  not  to 
be  delayed. 

As  to  the  breed  to  select  as  the  best, 
each  has  its  own  admirers,  possessing 
certain  desirable  characteristics  peculiarly 
its  own.  The  breed  that  may  apparently 
be  deficient  in  some  respects  may  excel 
in  some  points  that  other  breeds  do  not 
possess.  Any  two  breeds  may  be  selected 
and  compared,  and  it  will  always  be 
found  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  one  it  is  Soon  overbalanced  by  some- 
thing noticeable  in  the  other. 

<$> 

Lengthening  the  Laying  Period 

The  earlier  the  pullets  mature,  the 
longer  the  period  they  can  devote  to 
la^^ng,  and  it  is  possible  for  farmers  and 
poiiltrj-men,  by  careful  selection,  to 
graduallj-  bring  the  pullets  into  laying 
earlier  bj'  having  them  shorten  the  grow- 
ing period.  The  best  birds  of  a  breed  to 
keep  are  those  that  mature  early.  The 
Light  Brahmas  are  large,  and  require  a 
long  time  to  mature,  compared  with 
other  breeds,  but  there  will  alwa3's  be 
one  or  two  pullets  that  will  mature  a  few 
weeks  earlier  than  the  others.  Keep  them 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  use  their  eggs 
next  year  for  hatching  out  the  chicks, 
being  careful  to  again  select  the  young 
pullets  hatched  therefrom,  the  earhest  in 
making  growth  and  which  are  the  first 
to  -begin  la3-ing.  In  this  manner  the 
flock  can  be  so  bred  as  to  greath'  add  to 
its  value.  It  will  also  be  of  advantage 
to  select  the  males  that  mature  earl}-, 
and  the  rule  can  be  applied  to  anj'  other 
breed.  It  requires  but  two  or  three  sea- 
sons to  secure  advantages  from  a  flock, 
if  selection  is  carefullj^  made.  It  matters 
not  if  the  Breed  is  one  that  matures"  in 
a  short  period,  the  selection  for  early 
maturity  should  not  be  overlooked;  'fero- 
\nded  that  only  hardy  and  vigorous  mrds 
are  preferred'  ■ 

i .;  -  .4^ 

A  Precaution 

Do  not  wait  until  spring  to  use  pre- 
cautionarj'  measures  against  lice.  An  ex- 
cellent method  in  winter,  on  clear,  drj- 
days,  is  to  give  the  poultrj-  house  a 
sprinkling  of  a  solution  prepared  b}-  add- 
ing a  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to  a 
boiler  of  soapsuds,  and  apply  the  suds 
hot  on  the  walls,  floors  and  roofs  of  the 
houses.  All  lice,  with  their  "nits,"  will 
thus  be  destroyed  surely  and  quickly.  If 
kept  down  in  winter  the  house  will  be 
in  good  condition  in  spring  and  less  labor 
will  be  required  to  prevent  lice  from 
getting  the  ascendency. 

<?> 

Fresh  Eggs 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  (not  the  cold-stor- 
age products)  need  not  be  shipped  far 
to  rriarket.  Some  dealers  will  sell  all 
eggs  as  "strictly  fresh,"  if  they  can  do  so. 
They  carefully  "candle"  the  eggs  received, 
and  the  majority  of  customers  are  unable 
to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  inferior. 
But  customers  will  buy  the  best  when 
they  know  the  eggs  to  be  fresh,  and  it  is 
in  catering  to  the  customer's  wants  that 
a  trade  in  choice  eggs  can  be  established 
almost  anywhere,  and  the  farmer  can  sell 
his  eggs  with  but  little  difiiculty  at  this 
season. 

<$> 

The  Brooder 

The  brooder  is  a  great  factor  in  rear- 
ing chicks,  and  brooders  are  so  cheap 
that  to  do  without  one  is  a  deprivation, 
even  if  chicks  are  hatched  under  hens.  A 
large  number  of  chicks  can  be  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  and  can  be  easily  reared  to 
a  marketable  age  with  less  loss  than  when 
given  up  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the 
hens.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experiment,  and  shows  wh\'  the  chicks 
thrive  better  in  brooders,  and  grow  faster 
than  with  hens.  It  is  because  the  chicks 
in  brooders  receive  more  care  and  at- 
tention, are  not  dragged  through  the 
wet  grass  and  exposed  to  cold,  and  are 
never  checked  in  growth  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  until  they  go  to  market. 
A  small  space  under  shelter,  and  well 
warmed,  will  allow  the  keeping  of  a 
larger  number  of  chicks  to  the  weight  of 
two  pounds  than  will  ten  times  the  same 
space  given  up  to  hens  that  brood  them. 


The  100-egg  Hatching  W'onder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tanK.  double-jacketed  heater  and 
our  Victor  Regulator.  The  lamp  has  a  big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  doable  glass  in  door  contains  moTabla 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  is  86 
inches  long,  21  inches  wide  and  14  inches  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantially  built  incubator,  with  Its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
jacketed  heater,  modem  lamp  and  automatic  regula- 
tor, the  17.90  price  includes  a  thermometer,  funnel 
and  boot  of  instructions,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  incubator,  all  delivered  at  any  rail- 
road station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  the  Brooder  is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  is  only  tll.50  delivered  anywhere  inU.  S. 
east  of  the  Rockies,  The  price  of  the  Incubator  de- 
livered west  of  tbe  Rockies  is  $9.90  and  the  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  814.75. 

These  prices  are  d'--livered  at  yonr  railroad  ^tion,  not  f.  o.  b. 
faftorr.  F.  o.  b.  factorr  means  that  you  may  have  to  pa;  caitaga 
from  the  faciorv  to  their  station. 

Better  write  us  today;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re- 
ceipt  of  your  order.  Money  xetumed  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. 

If  you  want  a  larger  machine  write  for  our  SO-page 
Victor  Book."  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
giving  information  about  the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  tells  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  "We  start  with  the  egg' and  give  pointers 
that  mean  Increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market.  How  to  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  in  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Praetical  hints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  want  TOD  to  have  the  book  and  will  gladly  send  it  to  yoo 
free  if  Tou  will  seed  in  the  coapoo  below,  or  send  us  a  postal 
card  asiint  for  it  if  voti  don't  want  to  cut  the  paper. 

GEO.  ERTELC6.,Quincy,lll.  Established  1867. 


GEO.  KBTEL  CO.,  Qnincy.  111.:        12  4 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FBEB. 


Name  

PostofBce  

Boate  No  Co  State. 


A  Free  Book  Abo\rt 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don't  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  "is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  m  ust  know 
to  buy  wisely — facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Eacine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i  mportant.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu- 
bator. When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
vrill  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
Is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  95  ,  Redae,  Wis. 

Waidiouses  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  Citr,  St.  Paul, 


V '  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
^    an  expCTt  at  Poultry  Raising,  yoa 

can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
the  patented  ani  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattera 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

caji  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roail- 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  rucccssjuli-o.  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Eg-g 
Fanning.  C>-pbeTS  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agiicul- 
tural  Expcf.mentStationsthe  world  over. 

jf  i-H  tAgB  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telOfif  yfl» 
ho*  tol>»c<=i6  ft  Bnc«eeafal  pool-  ' 

trriau.  FREE  If  joaouae  thij 

pip«itci  eeodftddnuM  of  t«o 
»cqTiA:riacce«    IstaTMtad  la 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR! 
COMPANY 


240-EGG 

INCUBATOR 


$10 


120  Eee  IncuMtot 
60  Eke  Incubator  tJ-JX 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooda  „!, 
100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  $1.00 
•  Why  p«y  double  tl>«u  prices  for 
machines  that  are  no  bettert  Reliance  locubitors  and  Brood- 
ers sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  lorlree  boeK 
prini:  full  particulars.  Wesaveyou  monev  nnd  cuaranteeslbS" 
fecUcn.   Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Bei  870,  Freepon.  '11. 

LIFE  PRODUCER 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBHTORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVER 

SUCCESSFUL  8R00DEBS. 
^TTleonly  machines  that  rival  the  moth* 
_        hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry*  Catal 
TREE.  Booklet,  "Propef  Care  and  Fee.iine  Small  Chi 
Ducks  and  Turkey's."  10c.   60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  lOc 
OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
•  1  Second  Street  Oe*  Maine*.  ImM. 


"Perfect"  Incubator 


GO  Egg  Incubators  . 
120 


.  S4.00 
6. 45 

240   "  •  •  •  9iS 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.   That's  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 
sold.   Brooders  at  equally  low  prices- 
Write  for  tOO-page  free  I'ook. 
Tb#  Tnlted  Farlorie*  ConpanT,  I>^pt 


19,  rli-irlaad.  O 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE  I 

and  CIO  '\»  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

All  Metal  Fir>-  l'r.x>f.  Continuous  Uatoher.   SOLl>  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  Ave  years  srnarontee.  adjaswa 
r«»dy  to  run  when  you  (ret  It.   C.\TAL<>OUE  FKEE. 
BbCKEVE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  B«l  2B,  Spflngheld,  O. 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISF^T 

No  experlnieni,  bred  12  yc.irs  Irnni  thi-  l>.->t  InvinK  straini 
in  America  .-^tock  and  eggs  al  KARMKK-*'  PKU  fcs. 
B.  B.  PL'SEY,  Box  it,  PHnctee  Aaae,  Md. 


February  i,  1907 
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FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 
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THE  poor  quarter  of  London  is 
known  as  the  Whitechapel,  and 
this  portion  of  the  vast  Enghsh 
metropolis  is  unrivaled  as  the 
greatest  center  of  squalid  poverty  to  be 
found  on  the  globe.  No  other  place  can 
even  approach  its  unparalleled  mean- 
ness and  monotony.  Here  is  a  city  of 
more  than  two  million  inhabitants,  more 
people  than  there  are  in  Berlin,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Petersburg  or  Vienna,  yet 
which  is  so  benighted  that  it  has  neither 
a  cathedral,  a  high  school,  a  newspaper 
office,  a  book  store  nor  a  hotel. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  population  of  East 
London  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  only 
four  persons  out  of  every  hundred  ever 
go  to  church.  So  far  as  the  investiga- 
tors could  learn,  the  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  masses  to  attend  service  was 
not  caused  by  hostility  to  religion,  but 
simply  indifference  to  it.  They  neither 
knew  nor  cared  anything  about  it. 

Public  spirit  is  so  lacking  in  this  quar- 
ter that  the  authorities  make  no  further 
appeal  to  the  martial  instincts  of  the 
people  living  there.  No  flags  fly  over 
the  public  buildings,  no  soldiers  are 
quartered  there,  and  there  are  no  pa- 
rades of  troops  through  the,  streets. 
What  is  the  use?  You  cannot  fire  the 
blood  of  people  who  have  no  reverence 
for  God  nor  country  nor  anything. 

The  same  investigators  who  found  that 
only  four  persons  out  of  every  hundred 
went  to  church,  also  discovered  that 
only  one  person  in  every  six  hundred  in 
the  whole  of  East  London  was  independ- 
ent of  his  day's  work.  This  means  that 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  every  six  hundred  must  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  bestir  themselves  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  provide  a 
roof  for  the  night.  It  means  that  all 
they  can  get  for  their  day's  exertion  will 
provide  them  no  more  than  this,  and 
that  if  they  fail  to  work  every  day  they 
must  either  beg  or  steal  or  starve. 

Do  you  grasp  this  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance? Suppose  you  had  no  credit  at 
all,  and  the  most  you  could  earn  by  do- 
ing your  level  best  would  amount  to  just 
enough  to  keep  you  on  your  feet,  don't 
you  think  that  the  thought  of  the  day 
when  you  might  get  sick  or  disabled  or 
old  would  stagger  you?  If  this  were  all 
you  got  in  return  for  doing  your  utmost, 
you  would  not  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
God  or  country,  would  you? 

The  grinding  poverty  in  East  London 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  indifference  to  re- 
ligion and  patriotism  and  education.  As 
the  home  of  England's  laboring  classes, 
it  should  be  a  thrifty,  modern  com- 
munity, but  instead  it  is  the  foulest 
and  deadliest  slum  in  all  the  world. 
This  result  comes  from  the  policy  of 
those  early  masters  of  English  destiny 
who  decreed  that  there  should  be  no 
equality  among  men;  that  one  man 
should  work  and  another  should  enjoy 
'the  benefits  of  his  labor.  The  masters 
have  steadily  increased  the  tasks  and 
reduced  the  pay  of  their  slaves  until 
they  have  taken  all  the  grit  and  hope 
and  cheer  out  of  them. 

The  divisions  of  labor  under  what  is 
known  as  the  sweating  system  have  had 
a  most  debasing  influence  on  the  lives 
of  London  toilers.  Formerly  the  shoe- 
maker went  to  work  with  his  leather 
and  tools,  and  the  result  of  his  labor  was 
a  complete  shoe.  He  could  see  the  ar- 
ticle growing  under  his  hand  and  could 
feel  a  pride  in  his  workmanship.  Now- 
adays the  task  is  divided  among  many 
workers,  and  each 
one  is  merely  a  part 
of  a  great  machine. 
Trades  for  women 
have  been  so  divided 
that  four  or  five  oi 
them  are  put  to 
work  on  the  task  of 
making  even  so 
small  a  thing  as  a 
necktie. 

The  scale  of  wages 
is  so  low  that  thou- 
sands o  f  instances 
are  found  where 
able-bodied  men  re- 
ceive as  little  as  four 
dollars  a  week,  and 
among  female  work- 
ers conditions  are 
even  worse.  Within 
the  last  year  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  .get 
a  bill  through  parlia- 
m  e  n  t.  intended  to 
relieve  the  plight  of 
the  poor  laboring 
classes.  The  promo- 
ters of  the  measure 
presented  a  re- 
port which  showed 
that  female  members 
of  the  tailoring, 
shirt-making  and 
outfitting  trades 
%yere  working  for  as 
little  as  a  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  a  week. 


The  Slums  of  London 


.   By  Frederic  J.  Haskin 


It  seems  that  under  the  system  of 
sweating,  a  skilled  tailoress  was  even 
charged  for  thread,  to  be  deducted  from 
her  daily  wage  of  thirty-one  cents. 
Other  contractors  even  went  so  far  as 
to  charge  their  helpless  slaves  for  heat- 
ing the  irons  with  which  they  worked. 
The  authors  of  the  report  closed  their 


in  the  congested  quarter,  the  over- 
crowding was  found  to  be  something 
terrible. 

An  able  authority  on  sanitation  has 
reckoned  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  twenty-five  persons  to  an  acre  to 
insure  healthy  conditions  in  a  com- 
munity, but  in  certain  districts  in  Lon- 


AN  EAST  SIDE  LABORER 


petition  with  the  statement  that  when 
able-bodied  single  women  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  earning  a 
livelihood  by  serving  long  hours  for 
such  a  pittance,  they  must  necessarily 
lead  hard,  cheerless  lives,  but  whenever 
the  woman  happened  to  be  a  widow 
with  children,  it  was  merely  a  daily  fight 
with  starvation  which  even  the  bravest 
could  only  maintain  for  a  short  time. 

The  framers  of  this  petition  to  par- 
liament called  attention  to  the  housing 
evils  existing  among  the  working  people 
of  East  London.  On  account  of  the 
long  distances  and  extremely  slow 
methods  of  transportation,  it  is  impera- 
tive for  a  laboring  man  to  live  near  his 
work.    Because  of  the  dearth  of  room 


don  there  are  over  three  thousand  peo- 
ple crowded  together  upon  a  single  acre 
of  ground.  Think  of  that — three  thou- 
sand people  living  where  there  should 
be  only  twenty-five!  If  these  wretched 
slum  dwellers  were  proportionately 
spread  out  over  the  ground  where  they 
live,  each  of  them  would  have  little 
more  than  one  square  yard  in  which  to 
stand,  sleep,  eat  and  breathe. 

It  seemed  incredible  for  so  many  peo- 
ple to  be  housed  in  such  small  quarters, 
until  it  was  found  that  families  were  let- 
ting bed  space  to  roomers,  forcing  the 
children  to  sleep  under  the  bed  or  else- 
where on  the  floor.  Innumerable  cases 
were  found  where  two  or  three  sets  of 
people  occupied  the  same  bed.    Thus  a 


FOR  HIRE  IN  EAST  LONDON 


crew  of  men  composing  one  shift  would 
sleep  from  ten  p.  m.  until  six  a.  m. ; 
another  from  that  time  until  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  third  set  from  two  in 
the  afternoon  until  ten  at  night. 

Such  abuses  arose  from  the  practise 
of  hastily  erecting  flimsy  buildings 
wherever  a  congestion  of  working  peo- 
ple occurred.  Investigation  showed 
that  dwellings  for  the  poor  had  been 
built  over  rubbish  heaps  in  such  a  hurry 
that  the  only  precaution  taken  was  to 
level  the  piles  of  garbage  before  start- 
ing to  build.  As  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  came  on  the  foul  fumes  of  rot- 
ten cabbage  stumps  and  other  decaying 
vegetables  buried  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  structures  began  breaking 
through  the  floors,  mounting  upward 
through  the  stairways,  and  penetrating 
all  the  rooms. 

These  deadly  odors  were  not  so  hard 
upon  the  men,  who  were  away  at  work 
all  day,  nor  upon  the  children,  who 
could  play  in  the  streets,  but  they 
worked  havoc  among  the  poor  women, 
who  could  not  escape  them  day  or  night. 
Thousands  of  cases  of  illness  resulted 
from  such  caiises,  and  graveyards  fat- 
tened as  a  consequence.  Of  course 
there  were  laws  against  such  abuses  as 
this,  but  corrupt  inspectors  were  kept 
silent  by  bribes.  The  organization 
known  as  the  London  County  Council 
is  doing  much  to  overcome  such  crimes 
against  humanity. 

The  work  now  being  done  by  the 
County  Council  is  the  most  striking 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
public  ownership  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Its  extraordinary  trans- 
actions include  the  building  of  parks, 
amusement  places  and  playgrounds  for 
children.  While  engaged  in  building  a 
row  of  city  dwellings  several  squares 
long,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  its 
operations  also  include  such  small  en- 
terprises as  the  management  of  side- 
walk flower  stands  and  refreshment 
booths. 

Numbered  among  its  unique  enter- 
prises is  a  municipal  boarding  hous^, 
where  several  hundred  lodgers  occupy 
rooms  at  a  rental  of  a  dollar  a  week. 
The  cost  of  meals  is  extra,  the  charges 
being  five  cents  for  breakfast,  eight 
cents  for  dinner  and  six  cents  for  sup- 
per. Most  of  the  inmates  of  this  strange 
hotel  are  widowers  with  children,  and 
the  city  provides  free  nurses  to  look 
after  the  motherless  charges  while  the 
bread-winners  are  absent  at  their  work. 

Its  educational  bureau  provides  ac- 
commodation for  school  children  with- 
out tuition,  and  without  making  any 
charge  for  text  books  and  stationery. 
Provision  is  even  made  for  supplying 
free  meals  for  poor  children,  and  for 
furnishing  conveyances  for  crippled 
children.  Included  in  the  course  of 
physical  training  is  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion in  swimming,  and  every  year  as 
many  as  fifty  thousand  children  are 
taught  the  art  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  water. 

The  campaign  for  improving  the 
dreadful  conditions  of  London's  impov- 
erished millions  is  creating  much  serious 
discussion.  The  following  indictment 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  papers 
in  England: 

"We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
spring  of  all  our  social  disorder  is  the 
divorce^  of  the  people  from  the  land. 
Less  than  a  million  souls  are  to-day  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  this  country. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  the  population 
was  not  more  than 
half  what  it  is  to- 
day, there  were  two 
million  country  resi- 
dents in  England. 
This  means  that  the 
whole  character  of 
our  race  is  being 
changed.  We  are 
becoming  an  exclu- 
s  i  V  e  1  y  town-bred 
people.    And  why? 

"The  people  are 
here,  huddled  to- 
.gether  and  asking 
for  work.  The  land 
i  s  there,  delivered 
over  to  cattle  and 
deer.  It  is  not  that 
the  people  will  not 
work,  nor  that  the 
land  is  unproductive. 
It  is  simply  the  sys- 
tem of  landlordism 
w  h  i  c  h  severs  the 
people  from  the  soil 
and  drives  them  into 
the  slums  of  the 
cities  in  order  that 
the  country  may  re- 
main a  green  soli- 
tude to  be  used  as 
a  pleasure  ground 
for  the  rich.  Will 
the  government  ever 
attack  this  upas  tree 
and  tear  it  out  by 
the  roots? 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


February  i,  igo? 
EW  ^    >  y-/ 


It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tonpeless  Disc  Harrow 


You'll  Save  in  time  — Save  your  horses 
and  save  mach  harder  vrork  for  yourself, 
if  you'll  simply  •write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tongneless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don't  let  yourseU  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  youn  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  with  ns.  E  specially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 


No  weight  on  the  horses'  necks — no  bruises, 
galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  "Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning  and  all.  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


We  Allow  30  Days'  Field  Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  age  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.   Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.    Ours  is 

The  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Market 


It  rolls  smoothly  everywhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 
We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 

But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
what  a  desirable  har- 
row  the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 
The  best  way  for  yon 
to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  It 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  yovi 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
say   in  your  order  when 
you  want  to  test  it.  We'll 
Ship  promptly. 
Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 
That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 
built  our  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows  are.    That,  too,  will  interest  ycu. 
You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.  We 
  will  take  ca^e  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  de_al. 

'This" 
'is  only 
one  of  the 

rmtoef-i'rocAA'idress  AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 
Instead  ofTongaeX  8944  Hastings  Street       Detroit,  Mich. 


Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 

We  advise  yon  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.   Handsome  catalog  and  time 
prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.  Write  today. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 


THE    FAMOUS    SPLIT    HICKORY  TEHICtES 

Yon  Pay  TJs  Nothing  Unless  Satisfiied 
CI J  1M_  m  But  write  me  at  once  tor  full 

9dlCI  IMO  MOIlCy  Information  about  this  most 
liberal  oBfer.  Remember,  you  can  have  80  days'  free  trial  on 
any  o£  my  famous  Split  Bickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don't  tmve  to 
pay  as  any  money  unless  you  are  satisfied. 

Write  For  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don't  buy  a  bugUT  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you 
get  my  valuable  Bugijy  Boot.  It  Is  the  most  wonderful  Book  about 
Vehicles  ever  publlBbed.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  fren  Buggy  Book."  and  1  will  send  it  to  you  by  re- 
turn mail  BbsolutelT  free.  Write  me  now,  Before  you  lorgetlt. 
H  C  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  23,  Clnctnnati.O. 


5eeef 

FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 
YoD  need  iL 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

Wm.  Henry  Manic  V^aTi^KV.' 


Strswbfirrlfls        choice  vigror- 

ous  strawberry  plants. 
Grow  (he  finest  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake, 
VlntLiiia  acil  Cunliral  »i«t»  CUd  TA%sJ,  HayerUnd, 
I>uDlftp,    M&rib&ll,    E!oDdj!i»,    Guul^,  DabMb, 
ClioKz  •n'l  fell  BtAnijKrtl  T&rietles.     Prle«i  ligbL 
n*iilhsrrlM  AusUhs,  JLncretU,  %xA  Prvmo,  I 
VBWUBrriM  tiKTfl  blr  Block;  kiso  VLu^Urrj, 
CarrwitudOooMb«rrT  plwti  and  Onp*  tIdm.  Jq 
Mwdt  I  b«T»  tbt  ItadlDg  nrlfltlM.    Sand  tutne  and 
addraii  CO  p««tel  tod»7  for  mjr  CO-par*  Ut»  flsUK^. 

F.  JULEN,  Dept  59,  Salisbury,  Mirrland 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

40  Carbon  Spring  Steel.  Extra 
heavily  galvunized.  No  Atceots. 
30  (lays'  free  trial.  Farm  and 
Pnnltr>-  Fence,  Catalojfoe  No.  140. 
Also  40  Styles  Lawn  Fence,  Oata- 
lORno  0.  Catalogue  Free.  Write 
for  one  or  both.  ■ 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO, 
Box  401,  MAKION,  rNDIA-N/ 


GCaa  INCUBATORS 
Kalffl  AND  BROODERS 
Tlm«  U*t*d  kod  proTto  lueecii;  Ui  ouiktiiJi  i&l 
uia;>old  dlrtet  t«70Q  fttwholkMt*pric««.  Ton 

Dfto'a  profiU.  Tha  HtmovattU  Chirk  Tray> 
and  Surtfyy—A  f«M<ir«  &«  oititr  hM— tip lk!n*<i  la 
e»talo(r.    It't/re*.    Writ*  for  it  uA^j. 

Gam  Incubator  Co.V  Boi  35,  Trotwoodt  0. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

$1  y^^^  opwftriln  ran  be  made  taklntt  oor  Vcterin»ry 
«  I  £UU  Course  ftt  bomu  dorlnf;  apart: time; taught  inRimpleik 
BoKlish  ; Diploma  grant<-d;  ponltloria  obtained  •occoRsfol  ■Ca- 
dents  :co8t  in  reach  ofall  jsatiBfartion  coarantfed  ipartU  nlare 
free.  OMTARIO  VETERIMARY  CORRESPON- 
OEMCE  SCHOOL,  Dept.1  7.  London, Canada* 

Full  bloo^i  from  the  orii^inal 
importation  from  Turkey, 
J.  A.  MOBEBLET,  Wlndior,  XU. 


New  Sure  Hatch  Book 

8 A  new  book,  written  to  help  1 
^  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY  BETTER  I 

0£E  the  press  only  a  few  days  and  al'  | 
ready  the  talk  of  tlie  poultry  worldL 
Has  102  large  pages, 
with  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trations. Filled  to  the 
brim  with  valuable  in- 
formation drawn  from 
a  c  t  n  a  1  experience. 

Easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Tells  all 
about  the  famous 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

How  it  is  built;  how  it  rang  itself  and 
pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch!  Sold 
under  5-year  Guarantee,  freight  pre- 
paid, for  the  low  Sure  Hatch  prices. 
Must  do  the  work  for  you  or  we  take  it 
back  at  our  expense.  110,000  in  use, 
eiving  satisfaction. 

Write  today  for  the  new  free  Sure 
Hatch  Book.  Read  it  before  you  buy 
an  incubator  at  any  price. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
I   Box  66,Fremant,Ncb.,orDpt  66,bi(lianipolii,Ind. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

I'airs  and  trios  (or  sale. 


prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
titae.  After  over  fifty  years  of 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  sells  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request. 

D.  U.  FEBBT  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Hlolb' 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HATCH  400  CHICKNS 

WITHOUT  INVESTING  A  CENT? 

HoOttoD  Thia  Papnr  And  RoC'Ito  Bcautifiil  IltuitrftUd 

Poultry  Holt  Antl  Tree  Hatchri  OfTtjr. 
HIGHEST  CL1H8  HACIIINK,  RF.HT  TKNTIMORIALS, 
NO  CAMII,  NOTEOR  UKPnSIT. 

Addrest  laternaliooal  Slock  Food  Co. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  O.  S.  A. 


The  Grange 


Mortgage  Taxation  and  Interest  Rates 

FOLLOWING    are    extracts    from  the 
argument  of  Lawson  Purdj^  vice- 
president    of    the    National  Tax 
Reform   League,  before  the  joint 
committee  on  taxation  and  retrenchment 
of  tlie  legislature  of  New  York: 

"Most  people  \vho  approve  of  taxing 
debts  secured  by  mortgages  think  that  the 
lender  paj's  the  tax.  Those  who  oppose  the 
taxation  of  debts  generally  believe  that 
the  borrower  paj's  the  tax  in  an  increased 
rate  of  interest.  Many  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that 
every  obstacle  placed  between  the  bor- 
rower and  lender,  and  every  burden 
placed  upon  the  transaction  between  them, 
must  fall  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the 
borrower.  While  this  argument  based  on 
deduction  is  satisfactory  to  us  and  suffi- 
cient, we  shall  prove  by  statistics  from 
mortgage  records  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  due  to  the  old  liability  of  mortgages 
to  taxation  and  to  the  new  annual  mort- 
gage tax. 

"Prior  to  last  July,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  mortgages  were  taxable,  like  any 
other  taxable  personal  property,  to  each 
after  the  deduction  of  his  debts.  The 
net  personal  estate  of  each  person  was 
taxable  at  the  full  local  tax  rate  for  all 
purposes,  and  the  rate  varied  from  about 
one  and  one  half  to  three  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  mortgages  taxed  was  very 
small.  Those  who  suffered  most  from 
such  taxation  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
trusts  created  by  will,  who  were  fre- 
quently women  and  children.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  verj'  small  amount  of 
mortgages  was  actually  taxed,  the  fear 
of  taxation  prevented  many  from  offering 
money  on  mortgage  security.  In  conse- 
quence the  rate  of  interest  was  increased 
about  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  An  in- 
vestigation concerning  mortgage  indebted- 
ness was  made  for  the  census  of  1890,  and 
the  average  rate  of  interest  was  com- 
puted on  mortgages  in  force  in  1889  in 
seventy-nine  counties  in  various  states. 
These  included  two  rural  counties  in 
Massachusetts  and  six  rural  counties  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  one  city  county 
in  Massachusetts  (Suffolk,  in  which  Bos- 
ton is  situated),  and  four  counties  in 
New  York.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  mort- 
gages in  force  in  1889  in  these  counties  as 
given  by  the  census  of  1890 : 

Massachusetts 

Suffolk  County    5.03 

(City  of  Boston) 

Iilassachusetts 

Franklin  County    5.51 

Hampden  Countj'   5.t)l 

Average  Rate  Two  Massachusetts 

Counties  About   5 . 56 

City  Counties: 
New  York 

New   York    5.18 

Kings    5.27 

Erie   5.73 

Monroe    5.66 

Rural  Counties: 
New  York 

Albany  County   5.88 

Allegany    6.12 

Dutchess    5.80 

Fulton    6.12 

Livingston    6.05 

Richmond    5.93 

Interest  in  Excess  Boston  Rate 

New  York  IS 

Kings   24 

Erie   70 

Monroe   63 

Interest  in  Excess  Franklin  and  HamjJden 
Rate 

Albany   32 

Allegany   56 

Dutchess   24 

Fulton   56 

Livingston   ».  49 

Richmond   37 

"In  1881  Massachusetts  exempted 
mortgages  from  taxation,  so  that  most  of 
the  mortgages  examined  in  1889  were 
made  under  conditions  of  exemption. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  the  rate 
of  interest  being  lower  in  Boston  than  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  even  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  (Kings  County),  other  than 
the  liability  to  taxation  in  the  New  York 
counties.  Other  influences  being  equal, 
money  is  always  attracted  to  the  larger 
city  in  greater  volume  than  to  the  smaller 
one,  and  the  rate  of  interest  would  ac- 
tually have  been  lower  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  than  in  Boston  were  it  not  for 
the  liability  to  taxation.  But  we  find 
that  the  rate  of  interest  was  higher  in 
the  New  York  counties  than  in  Boston 
by  one  and  one  half  mills  in  New  York, 
seven  mills  in  Erie  Cotmty,  in  which 
Buflfalo  is  situated,  and  over  six  mills 
in   Monroe  County,  containing  the  city 


of  Rochester.  A  comparison  between 
the  rural  counties  of  New  York  and  of 
Massachusetts  indicates  that  the  liability 
to  taxation  has  generally  a  greater  influ- 
ence m  the  rural  than  in  the  city  counties. 
Franklm  Counti',  -Massachusetts  (see  ta- 
ble), had  38,000  population,  and  no  cities; 
Hampden  County,  a  population  of 
135,000,  with  three  cities,  one  of  them 
bemg  Springfield,  with  44,000  people.  Of 
the  New  York  counties,  Albanv  had  a 
population  of  164,000,  with  three  cities, 
one  of  which  was  Albany,  with  94,000 
people;  Allegany  Counts^  had  a  popula- 
tion of  43,000,  and  no  cities;  Dutchess,  a 
population  of  77,000,  with  one  city.  The 
other  three  counties  had  no  cities,  but 
Richmond  County  is  a  suburb  of  New 
York,  being  Staten  Island.  The  New 
York  county  which  shows  the  smallest 
excess  of  interest  over  the  average  for 
the  lilassachusetts  counties  in  Dutchess, 
with  an  excess  of  twenty-four  per  ^nt, 
while  Allegany  and  Fulton  Countiesftad 
a  rate  of  fift.v-six  per  cent  higher  than 
the  two  Massachusetts  counties. 

"July  1,  1905,  a  law  went  into  effect 
in  New  York  State,  by  which  all  mort- 
gages recorded  thereafter  were  subject  to 
taxation  at  the  rate  of  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  annually  without  deduction  for 
the  debts  of  the  owner  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  residence  of  the  owners,  the 
tax  being  payable  at  the  recording  office. 
The  effect  of  the  new  law  is  seen  in  the 
following : 

"The  amount  of  money  loaned  in  1905 
was  very  little  more  than  half  as  much 
as  in  1904.  In  1904  there  was  less  than 
a  million  dollars  loaned  at  five  and  one 
half  per  cent;  in  1905  over  fifteen  million 
dollars.  In  1904  more  than  forty-four 
million  dollars  was  loaned  at  less  than 
five  per  cent,  and  in  1905  less  than  seven 
million  dollars.  In  1904  over  five  million 
dollars  was  loaned  at  four  per  cent;  in 
1905  less  than  one  and  a  half  million. 

"The  new  law  tends  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  money  loaned.  In  the  second 
six  months  of  1904  there  was  a  slight 
increase  over  the  amount  of  mortgages 
recorded  in  the  first  six '  months,  but  in 
the  second  six  months  of  1905  the  amount 
was  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  first  six 
months  and  not  much  more  than  half  as 
much  in  the  preceding  year.  Comparing 
the  rate  of  interest  in  New  York  City 
with  Boston,  the  New  York  rate  is 
found  to  be  more  than  a  mill  higher 
than  the  Boston,  in  1904.  In  1905  the 
rate  in  New  York  had  increased  nearly 
three  and  one  half  mills,  and  is  four  and 
one  half  mills  higher  than  Boston.  The 
record  of  the  mortgages  recorded  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1904  under  the 
old  law,  the  last  six  months  of  1905 
under  the  annual  mortgage-tax  law,  to- 
gether with  the  records  of  mortgages 
recorded  during  the  same  period  in  Bos- 
ton and  Berkshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts, furnish  conclusive  corroboration  of 
what  we  know  must  be  the  tendency  of 
mortgage  taxation.  The  certainty  of 
mortgage  taxation  in  New  York  increased 
the  rate  of  interest  by  one  and  one  half 
mills  in  some  counties  and  as  much  as 
three  to  four  mills  in  other  counties.  The 
annual  mortgage  tax  increases  the  rate 
of  interest  over  what  the  rate  would 
were  mortgages  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  the  increase  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  tax. 

"The  tax  discriminates  against  the 
owners  of  encumbered  real  estate.  Im- 
provements are  very  generally  made  with 
borrowed  capital,  and  the  tax  is  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  buildings  in  many  in- 
stances. This  tends  to  lessen  demand 
for  building  materials  and  labor  and  in- 
crease rentals.  From  every  point  pfj 
view  mortgage  taxation  is  unjust  and  in 
expedient." 

The  Observatory 

Vermont  State  Grange  presented 
Governor  Bell,  the  retiring  Master,  witi 
a  handsome  gold-headed  cane. 

R.  F.  Patterson  has  been  elected  to 
serve  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
State  Master  Ager,  of  Maryland. 

Col.  Allen  Ripley  Foote,  commissioner 
State  Board  of  Commerce,  wrote  the 
law  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  Illinois.  He  also  secured 
its  enactment.  He  likewise  wrote  the 
Public  Accounting  Law  which  has  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  four  years  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  fees 
illegally  drawn.  The  law  was  secured 
by  the  State  Board  of  Commerce. 
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The  Farmer  in  the  Gulf  States 


IT  MAY  be  premised  that  the  illustrations  used  in  the 
following  sketch  were  obtained  in  southern  Mis- 
sissippi. The  descriptive  part  belongs  both  to 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  as  conditions  and 
modes  of  life  are  largely  the  same  in  all  the  Gulf  states 
— including  Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  well  as  the  two 
above  named — it  may  be  held  to  be  largely  applicable 
in  all. 

FARMING  POPULATION  OF  THE  GULF  STATES 

Though  they  contain  a  number  of  large  and  impor- 
tant cities,  the  Gulf  states  are  essentially  agricultural, 
their  farm  product  far  overshadowing  in  importance 
that  of  manufacturers  or  trade.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  the  increase  of  population  in  the  cities  of  these 
states  is  not  attended  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  rural  population,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  Northern  states.  This  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Gulf  state  farmer  is  more  fully  a  repre- 


By  A.  C.  Chase 


plans  and  hopes  around  his  cotton  bales  has  been  so 
sharply  criticized  in  recent  years  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  it.  The  reasons  for  this  are  palpable.  Cotton 
is  the  best  "cash  crop"  that  can  be  raised ;  it  is  always 
in  demand.  The  labor  of  finding  a  market  for  fruit 
or  vegetables,  even  for  hay  and  corn,  is  often  con- 
siderable, but  the  cotton  buyer  is  always  at  the  farm- 
er's elbow,  as  it  were,  with  ready  dollars  in  his  hand. 

Moreover,  though  cotton  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  for  its  cultivation,  which  costs  more 
and  more  each  year,  and  though  the  plant  is  especially 
susceptible  to  injury  from  unseasonable  weather,  insects 
and  disease,  it  is  yet  the  easiest  crop  for  the  farmer 
to  raise  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  because  the  labor 
on  which  he  must  depend  for  all  his  farm  work  is  more 
available  and  adaptable  in  the  cotton  field  than  any- 
where else.  The  negro  is  only  half  a  laborer  in  the 
cornfield;  in  the  field  of  small  grain,  truck  patch  and 
orchard  he  is   so   inefficient   through   ignorance  and 


THE  FARMER'S  AIDS 

sentative  state  citizen  than  in  some  other  communities, 
which  is  indeed  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  the  farming  population  of  these  states 
is  made  up  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  the  latter  class 
is  the  larger  numerically,  constituting  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  total.  But  the  former  controls  fully 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  farm  acreage,  and  over  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  farm  property.  The  farmer  referred  to 
in  this  article  is  of  course  the  white  man ;  and,  further- 
more, he  is  the  white  man  who  stands  for  all  that  is 
best  in  the  state  and  the  South. 

Now;  no  one  can  understand  life  in  the  Southern 
states — its  conditions,  advantageous  or  otherwise  its 
limitations  or  its  possibilities — who  fails  to  remember 
to  what  an  extent  it  is  still  a  pioneer  community. 


There  are  enormous  sections  of  land  throughout  all  of 
the  Gulf  states  which  are  still  unbroken  soil,  and 
millions  of  acres  yet  covered  with  virgin  forest.  There 
are  probably  less  than  half  as  many  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  for  instance, 
than  in  the  average  farming  section  of  the  North.  And 
when  we  remember  what  a  large  proportion  of  these 
inhabitants  are  negroes,  we  can  partially  imagine  the 
isolation  of  the  white  farmer's  life  here.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  his  separation  from  society  as  it  is  understood 
"in  centers  of  population,  he  is  probably  the  most  con- 
tented rural  dweller  in  the  United  States. 

THE   SOIL  HE  TILLS 

The  farmer  of  the  Gulf  states  has  a  wide  choice  of 
locality  and  soil.  Perhaps  he  farms  in  the  flatwoods 
section,  or  the  long-leaf  pine  region ;  perhaps  on  the 
uplands  of  the  prairie  section ;  perl;.aps  on  the  heavy 
bottom  lands.  These  situations  vary  widely  in  native 
I  productiveness,  of  course,  but  it  may  be  said  that  all 
I  soils  are  good  if  the  farmer  knows  how  to  work  them. 
In  the  pine  region,  known  here  as«  the  "piney  woods," 
the  surface  soil  is  the  thinnest  of  all;  yet  even  here  a 
fair  degree  of  productiveness  can  be  secured  by  the 


"THE  BIG  HOUSE" 

use  of  fertilizers.  The  soils  of  these  states  may  be 
divided  into  four  general  classes :  The  black  loam  of 
the  river  valleys,  the  brown  loam  of  the  tablelands, 
the  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  and  the  yellow  loam 
mixed  with  clay.  Modifications  of  these  types  of  soil 
are  also  found.  The  yellow  loam  is  very  abundant, 
and  this  is  the  "worn-out  soil"  so  execrated  by  North- 
ern settlers.  It  is  "worn"  by  rains,  the  washing  of 
all  the  humus  from  its  surface  having  caused  its  bar- 
renness. If  this  humus  can  be  restored  by  the  turn- 
ing under  of  green  crops,  it  becomes  productive  again. 
In  other  cases,  the  turning  up  of  the  subsoil  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air  redeems  the  land  once  more, 
wherefore  the  method  of  deep  plowing,  hitherto  quite 
unknown  to  Southern  agriculture,  is  strenuously  ad- 
vised   by    many.    Wherever    an    adequate    system  of 


A  SOUTHERN  PLANTER'S  HOME 


renovation  of  the  soil  has  been  practised,  it  has  been 
fully  justified  by  results,  and  this  the  native  farmers 
have  frankly  acknowledged,  although  themselves  slow 
to  introduce  the  better  way. 

THE   CROPS    HE  RAISES 

The  farmer  of  the  Gulf  states  may  be  exclusively 
a  cotton  farmer,  or  he  may  raise  grain  alone,  or  he 
may  give  his  time,  effort  and  capital  to  "trucking" — 
that  is,  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  shipment — or  to 
fruit  raising.  Usually  I  find  he  raises  a  good  deal  of 
cotton,  a  little  corn  and  hay  for  his  mules,  some  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  the  family  table — and  nothing 
more.  Generically  speaking,  he  is  not  a  wise  farmer, 
and  the  secret  of  making  every  part  of  his  farm  pay 
by  diversifying  his  products,  he  has  not  yet  fully 
learned. 

The  tendency  of  this  farmer  to  concentrate  all  his 


COTTON-PICKING  SCENE  NEAR  TUPELO,  MISSISSIPPI 


WATERMELON  TIME 


unsusceptibility  to  new  ideas  that  he  is  worse  than  use- 
less. But  he  has  worked  in  the  cotton  field  from  his 
pickaninny  days,  and  there  he  is  at  home  and  useful. 

THE    GULF    STATE    FARMER'S  HOME 

In  his  home  our  farmer  dwells  literally  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree.  The  huge  tendrils  of  the  musca- 
dine grape  enwrap  the  oak  trees  in  the  front  yard, 
while  fig  trees-  loaded  with  purple  fruit  in  their  season 
grow  here  and  there  by  the  fence.  The  percentage  of 
native-born  citizens  in  these  states  is  large,  and  the 
home  of  our  typical  farmer  has  probably  been  his 
birthplace,  and  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  as  well,  wherefore  he  cHngs  to  it  with 


FAMILIAR  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


a  sentiment  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  easily  trans- 
planted resident  of  later-settled  states.  The  affection 
with  which  he  regards  his  old  home  and  all  of  its 
surroundings  has  its  roots  in  a  thousand  happy  childish 
memories,  and  may  well  dread  the  wrench  of  removal. 

This  old  home  is  perhaps  built  in  old  Colonial  style, 
with  lofty  pillars  in  front  reaching  to  the  second  story. 
Or  it  may  be  an  old-fashioned  low  dwelhng,  built  in 
two  parts  connected  by  a  corridor  or  gallery.  Again 
it  may  be  a  house  of  more  modern  type,  with  a  large 
iDay  window  and  a  veranda  (here  called  a  gallery) 
along  the  side.  Or  yet  again  it  may  be  an  old  plan- 
tation mansion  of  the  palatial  type.  The  large  square 
mansion  shown  among  our  views  of  farm  homes  is 
the  famous  residence  "Annandale"  in  Madison  County, 
Mississippi,  now  the  property  of  a  wealthy  gentleman 
from  the  North,  by  whom  it  has  been  repaired  and 
restored  to  all  its  former  beauty. 

The  interior  of  our  farmer's  house,  whatever  its 
exterior  outline,  is  ceiled  with  hard  pine  if  its  owner 
is  a  man  of  modest  means;  but  if  he  has  some  pre- 
tensions to  wealth,  it  is  finished  with  hard  plaster,  and 
papered.    The  distinctive  feature  of  the  house,  be  it 

[concluded  on  PAGE  26] 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

"An  old  lady  going  abroad  wishes  a  young  woman 
to  act  as  traveling  companion;  must  not  be  over 
twenty-five,  and  be  able  to  speak  French." 

Helen  Mortimer,  a  poor  New  York  girl,  gets 
the  position.  Mrs.  Harold  Pancoast,  her  employer, 
entrusts  her  with  a  small  steamer  trunk,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  great  and  mysterious  value.  Mrs. 
Pancoast  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Helen 
sails  alone.  Helen  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  absorbs 
much  of  the  attention  of  one  Guy  Halifax.  A  George 
R.  Harrington  forces  his  attentions  on  Helen,  and 
Worrendale.  another  character,  seems  to  be  in  league 
with  Harrington.  A  telegram  containing  a  London 
address  is  stolen  from  Helen's  stateroom  by  Madame 
Patrie.  Charles  Lawson,  a  spendthrift,  introduces 
himself  to  Helen.  Halifax  helps  Helen  to  the  train, 
and  then  leaves  to  look  after  the  Watsons.  Barring- 
ton  took  the  same  coach,  and  when  Victoria  was 
reached,  he  helped  Helen  to  a  carriage  and  asked 
for  her  trunk  check.  Helen,  suspicious,  insisted 
that  he  lea\'e  his  grip  and  coat  in  the  cab.  He  did 
not  return,  so  Helen,  in  desperation,  'directed  the 
cab-driver  to  the  address  Halifax  had  given  her, 
and  started  alone  and  without  the  trunk.  In  the 
coat  that  Harrington  left  Helen  finds  the  stolen  tele- 
gram. Helen  cables  Mrs.  Pancoast  that  the  trunk 
had  been  stolen,  and  she  gets  instructions  that  her 
employer  had  sailed.  A  man  named  Black  attempts 
to  recover  Harrington's  papers  by  entering  Helen's 
room  in  the  dead  of  night.  Helen  frustrates  his 
plans  by  wildly  firing  a  revolver  and  arousing 
the  whole  house.  Helen  gets  notice  to  vacate  her 
room.  She  starts  out  in  a  London  fog  in  search  of 
another  stopping  place,  and  is  kidnapped  by  Black. 
She  escapes  from  the  cab,  gets  lost  in  the  fog,  and  en- 
ters a  men's  club  where  she  is  rudely  handled.  W'or- 
lendale  unexpectedly  rescues  her.  They  encounter 
Black  as  they  are  leaving  the  den  of  vice,  and  Helen 
is  soon  a  prisoner  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Morris,  alias 
Madame  Patrie,  where  they  vainly  endeavor  to  lo- 
cate Harrington's  papers.  Helen  outwits  them  and  is 
released.  She  learns  Mrs.  Pancoast  is  in  London.  At 
the  boarding  house  a  Mrs.  Featherstone  takes  a 
liking  to  Helen  and  shows  her  about  the  city.  Helen 
fears  she  is  being  spied  upon  by  detectives,  and  her 
life  becomes  miserable.  Helen  goes  to  Paris  as  an 
amanuensis  of  Madame  Durozzi,  or  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  as  she  is  known  in  London.  Lawson  proceeds 
to  show  Helen  life  in  Paris,  and  his  attentions  be- 
come suspiciously  constant. 

►E  HAD  now  stopped  before  a  large 
jewelry  shop,  but  I  protested, 
and  said  I  would  not  accept  a 
gift  of  jewelry.  However,  he 
woiild  not  listen,  and  obliged  me 
to  go  with  him  into  the  shop,  where  he 
seemed  to  know  the  man,  and  told  him  to 
bring  out  the  things  he  had  had  set  aside  in 
the  morning. 

"They  were  three  necklaces,  one  of  tur- 
quoises, most  beautifully  set,  another  of 
sapphires,  and  the  third  and  handsomest 
was  a  string  of  pearls  that  must  have  been 
worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

"My  breath  was  simply  taken  away,  and 
I  couldn't  say  anything,  although  I  knew 
I  shouldn't  even  look  at  them.  But  he  was 
so  enthusiastic  and  took  such  pleasure  in 
the  idea  of  giving  them  to  me  that  I  was 
mocally  incapable  of  refusing,  there  before 
the  salesman  who  took  it  so  for  granted  I 
was  to  select  one.  Of  course,  he  praised 
the  pearls  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
choose  them,  but  I  could  say  nothing  but, 
'I  really  don't  know  which  I  like  the  best.' 

"  'Then  take  them  all,'  said  Lawson, 
'they  are  so  entirely  different,  you  will 
not  find  yourself  embarrassed  by  having 
three,  and  will  be  sure  to  have  the  one  you 
prefer.' 

"  'Bien !  that  is  a  good  solution  of  the 
question !'  exclaimed  the  salesman,  de- 
lightedly, beginning  to  replace  them  in  their 
lovely  velvet  and  satin  cases.  'Shall  I 
send  them  to  Monsieur's  hotel,  or — ' 

"I  turned  in  despair  to  Lawson.  'Let  me 
think  about  them,'  I  said.  'I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  three,  v  When  I  have 
thought  it  over,  I  shall  tell  you  my  choice.' 
At  which  he  laughed,  and,  taking  a  pencil 
from  the  man,  wrote  my  address  on  a 
card,  and  said,  'Send  the  three  up  to  this 
address  to-night.'  And,  turning  away  as 
casually  as  though  he  had  ordered  a  box  of 
matches,  added,  'Come  on,  now  we  shall 
have  some  tea !'  and  I  walked  out  of  the 
shop  blindly,  my  head  whirling. 

"When  we  were  again  in  the  automobile, 
I  said,  'You  know  I  am  not  going  to  ac- 
cept those  jewels.'  And  he  said,  'Why 
not  ?  You're  absurd !  I  always  give  my 
sister  a  present  on  my  birthday,  and  as 
she  is  not  here  I  want  you  to  fill  her  place ; 
it  makes  me  feel  less  lonely.' 

"  'I  can't  help  it,  I  shall  not  take  them  !' 
I  returned  positively,  at  which  he  looked 
very  hurt. 

"  'Don't  you  consider  me  a  good  friend  ?' 
he  asked. 

"  'Yes,  but  I  don't  consider  that  friend- 
ship entitles  any  man  to  make  me  such 
gifts.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  think  it's  a 
shame  for  you  to  spoil  our  relations  in  this 
way.' 

'"Spoil  them!  What  nonsense!  If  you 
won't  let  me  treat  you  as  I  would  my  sister 
then  our  relations  are  not  very  much.  _  I 
can't  understand  such  narrow-minded  preju- 
dice. I  like  you,  I  even  care  for  you,  so 
be  generous  and  let  me  have  this  little 
pleasure.' 

" 'Xr>,  T  can't,'  I  said.  'If  they  come  up 
I  shall  send  them  back.' 

"He  looked  at  me  silently,  and  I  felt  with 


shame  that  he  was  resenting  my  obstinacy 
as  ungrateful  and  stupid. 

"  'You  are  very  cold,'  he  said  presently. 
T  thought  by  now  we  were  really  friends, 
but  evidently  I  was  mistaken,  since  you 
are  not  willing  I  should  show  you  this  lit- 
tle proof  of  my  esteem.' 

"  'I  don't  consider  it  a  proof  of  esteem,' 
I  replied,  'it  is  the  first  evidence  you  have 
shown  of  bad  taste.' 

"  'Thank  you,'  he  said  bitterly.  'I  am 
very  sorry.  I  did  not  think  you  would  mis- 
understand. I  imagined  after  all  the  time 
we  have  spent  together  you  knew  me  well 
enough  to  accept  the  attention  as  I  in- 
tended it.' 

'■  'I  appreciate  your  generosity,'  I  returned 
more  kindly,  seeing  he  was  really  hurt, 
"but  I  have  never  accepted  valuable  gifts 
from  a  man  not  related  to  me,  and  I  never 
shall.' 

"  'Well,  let  us  be  related,'  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  mine.  'Let  us  be  engaged,  shall 
we  ?' 

"Girls,  I  can  never  tell  you  the  shock  this 
was  to  me  I  I  felt  so  stunned  I  could  not 
speak,  but  fortunately  the  car  stopped  at 
that  moment  before  the  Palace  Hotel,  and 
I  was  given  time  to  collect  myself  as  we 
entered  the  turning  door.  In  the  inner 
hallway  Lawson  said  something  to  one  of 
the  liveried  ser^'ants  standing  there  and 
we  were  led  into  a  small  private  room, 
where  the  servant,  after  receiving  his  order 
and  a  tip,  left  us. 

"  'It  will  be  nicer  here  than  in  that  crowd- 
ed place,'  said  Lawson,  leading  me,  over  to 
a  sofa,  'especially  as  I  want  you  to  give 
me  your  answer ;  will  you  be  engaged  to 
me,  Helen?' 

"I  don't  know  really  what  I  replied,  for 
I  spoke  involuntarily,  but  presently  I  felt 
his  arms  about  me,  and  I  was  so  happy 
that  the  very  world  seemed  to  sink  out  of 
existence. 

"Well  this  is  how  it  happened;  and  I  am 
now  engaged  to  Charles  Lawson !  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  It  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  for  he  is  such  a  dear,  gen- 
erous fellow,  and  not  at  all  like  what  I 
expected  him  to  be.  It  just  goes  to  show 
how  a  man  can  get  a  bad  name  and  have 
it  cling   to  him,  and  prejudice  strangers. 

"That  day  was  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
until  I  got  home,  and  he  left  me  with  many 
regrets  that  we  were  obliged  to  be  parted 
the  first  evening  of  our  betrothal.  But  it 
was  not  by  this  my  happiness  was  dimmed, 
for  I  knew  I  should  have  him  the  next  day 
and  always  afterward.  But  when  I  en- 
tered the  apartment  the  maid  said  Madame 
D.  wished  to  see  me  in  her  room  imme- 
diately, and  I  w-ent  to  her  fearlessly,  not 
caring  much  whether  she  meant  to  nd  fault 
with  me  for  being  so  much  with  Charles  or 
not ;  oh,  it  is  so  lovely  to  feel  one  has  a 
strong  man  to  depend  on ! 

'"However,  mj'  courage  was  blasted  when 
I  learned  the  reason  for  which  she.  had 
summoned  me.  She  was  sitting  at  her 
desk,  and  turned  as  I  entered,  saying  rather 
coldly,  'Ah,  you  have  returned,  Miss  Mor- 
timer? Sit  down  please,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  matter  that  perplexes  me  con- 
siderably.' 

"I  took  a  chair  near  her,  wondering  what 
on  earth  could  be  the  cause  of  her  frigid 
manner,  while  she  put  on  her  glasses  and 
took  up  two  open  letters  from  the  desk. 

"  'I  received  this  afternoon  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Campbell,  whom  you  will  perhaps  re- 
member was  stopping  at  the  house  where 
I  met  you  in  London,  and  as  it  is  entirely 
in  reference  to  you,  I  shall  read  it.' 

"She  then  proceeded  to  read  a  lengthy 
effusion,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  Mrs. 
Campbell,  the  old  lady  who  called  my  at- 
tention at  table  to  the  newspaper  notice 
addressed  to  me,  you  remember,  one  eve- 
ning before  we  left  London,  had  seen  the 
notice  repeated  several  days  later,  and  had 
had  the  audacity  to  reply  to  it,  stating  that 
an  American  girl  by  the  name  of  Helen 
Mortimer  had  been  stopping  at-  that  house ; 
described  me,  and  offered  to  give  all  fur- 
ther information  in  her  power,  if  desired. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more  pre- 
sumptuous ? 

"She  had  received  in  reply  a  short  note 
signed  Marion  Davids,  merely  thanking  her 
and  asking  for  my  address.  This  she  en- 
closed to  Madame  D.  believing,  she  said, 
it  was  her  duty  to  advise  Madame  D.  of 
the  matter,  in  case  there  should  be  anything 
of  a  serious  nature  in  it,  for  her  suspicions 
had  been  roused  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
called  my  attention  to  a  previous  notice  in 
the  paper,  and  I  had  denied  that  it  was  for 
me,  which  as  you  know  I  did  not  do. 

"  'Of  course,  1  don't  wish  to  investigate 
into  or  interfere  with  your  private  life,' 
said  Madame  D.  when  she  had  read  me  the 
letters,  'but  I  cannot  endure  deceit,  and  you 
have  not  been  quite  sincere  with  me  in 
this  matter.' 

"'How  have  I  not?*  I  asked.  'You  never 
questioned  me  concerning  that  newspaper 
notice.'  .  .       ,        .  , 

"'No,  for  I  knew  nothing  about  it;  but 


you  told  me  you  were  anxious  to  find  this 
woman  who  you  say  gave  you  money,  and 
in  whose  employ  you  went  to  London.  I 
was  interested  in  helping  you,  and  did 
what  I  could ;  the  least  you  could  have 
done  in  return,  I  think,  would  have  been 
to  confide  this  matter  to  me,  instead  of 
allowing  me  to  learn  of  it  from  another.' 

"  'I  didn't  speak  of  it  because  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.'  I 
returned,  at  my  wit's  end  how  to  explain 
the  situation  without  betraying  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  of  course  place 
me  in  such  a  suspicious  light  she  would 
immediately  conclude  I  was  implicated  in 
some  affair  that  would  not  bear  investiga- 
tion. 

"  'That  seems  inconsistent  with  your  ap- 
parent anxiety  to  find  your  friend,'  re- 
turned Madame  D.  looking  at  me  so  search- 
ingly  I  was  afraid  she  would  hypnotize  me 
into  telling  her  everything.  Then  suddenly 
I  remembered  Charles,  that  he  was  now 
my  legitimate  protector,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  or  any  one,  since 
he  loved  ine.  The  only  thing  I  felt  I  must 
do  was  to  keep  the  story  of  my  connection 
with  Mrs.  Pancoast,  Barrington  and  the 
others,  from  being  more  widely  known,  for 
I  was  in  dread  it  would  get  into  the  papers 
and  ruin  me  for  life,  as  no  man  would 
want  to  marry  a  woman  with  such  a  story 
attached  to  her,  which  might  never  be  ex- 
plained away,  especially  the  incident  in 
that  Oakley  Street  house. 

■'  'WTiy  is  it  inconsistent?'  I  asked.  'I 
don't  know  this  Marion  Davids.  She  has 
probably  made  a  mistake,  and  thinks  I  am 
some  one  else.'  Madame  D.  was  still  look- 
ing at  me,  and  her  face  hardened  as  I  said 
this. 

"  'You  know  you  don't  believe  that  I'  she 
said.  'Mrs.  Campbell  described  you ;  there 
certainly  could  not  be  two  Helen  Morti- 
mers, Americans,  and  resembling  one  an- 
other, in  London  at  the  same  time !' 

"  'I  don't  know  anything  about  that,'  I 
returned,  'but  what  I  do  know  is  that  I 
have  never  heard  the  name  Marion  Davids 
before.' 

"  'Then  do  you  believe  the  notice  was  not 
intended  for  you?' 

"I  hesitated,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  false 
to  say  I  did  not,  and  yet  to  acknow-ledge 
that  I  knew  it  was  meant  for  me  would 
necessarily  open  the  way  for  explanations 
I  did  not  wish  to  give. 

"  'I  can't  say  that,'  I  returned.  'I  know 
nothing  positively  about  it,  but  even  if  it 
were  intended  for  me  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  pay  any  attention  to  it.' 

"  'I  should  think  j'ou  would  consider  it 
obligatory  to  do  so,  since  you  are  in  that 
woman's  debt ;  how  else  can  she  ever  com- 
municate with  you  ?' 

■■  'I  don't  believe  she  put  it  in,  but  if  she 
did,  she  should  not  have  subjected  my  name 
to  the  publicity  I  took  precautions  she 
should  not  sutler  from.' 

"Madame  D.  smiled  somewhat  cynically. 
-Your  positions  are  not  quite  the  same.' 
she  said.  'I  must  say  your  indifference 
in  the  matter  is  not  very  much  to  your 
credit.  Miss  Mortimer,  for  a  debt  is  a  debt, 
aiid  however  unworthy  your  friend  may  be 
you  should  return  the  money  she  entrusted 
to  you.' 

"I  grew  angry  at  this,  for  I  knew  it  to 
be  undeserved. 

"  'I  don't  think  you  are  in  a  position  to 
judge,  Madame  Durozzi,'  I  said,  rising. 
'There  are  circumstances  I  can't  explain 
which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
that  newspaper  notice  without  running  great 
risk.  Besides,  your  present  criticism  seems 
rather  incongruous,  as  in  the  beginning 
you  advised  me  to  break  off  my  connection 
with  the  person  in  whose  services  I  came 
over  from  America.' 

"  'Certainly,  and  I  still  hold  to  the  same 
opinion,  but  I  never  intended  to  suggest 
that  you  should  ignore  your  obligation  to 
her,  if  the  opportunity  were  offered  you  to 
cancel  it.  There  is  much  in  your  behavior 
that  mystifies  me  and  I  don't  like  it.  This 
affair  must  either  be  cleared  up  and  done 
with,  or,  I  am  afraid,  our  relations  must 
end.' 

"  'Very  well,  just  as  you  say.'  I  returned, 
less  terrified  by  the  thought  of  losing  my 
comfortable  quarters  than  I  would  have 
been  the  day  before,  for  now  I  knew  I 
had  some  one  to  look  to,  whom  I  could  trust, 
and  for  the  moment  did  not  appreciate  all 
the  difficulties  likely  to  follow  a  break 
with  Madame  D.  at  that  time  of  all  others  ; 
for  it  would  be  decidedly  embarrassing  to 
find  myself  without  funds,  and  have  to 
acknowledge  it  to  Charles. 

"The  situation  was  made  more  difficult 
after  dinner,  by  the  arrival  of  the  jeweler's 
man,  with  those  necklaces,  for  although  I 
did  not  open  the  box  before  Madame  D. 
she  saw  me  sign  for  it,  and  could  not  but 
comprehend  it  was  something  of  value.  I 
caught  her  looking  at  me  very  suspiciously 
and  when  I  said  good-nigbt,  she  replied  very 
coldljr. 

"It  was  a  depressing  and  ominous  ending 


to  my  happy  day,  for  I  was  very  fond  of 
Madame  D.  and  it  hurt  me  deeply,  as  you 
can  imagine,  to  have  her  doubt  my  honesty 
and  believe  me  unworthy  of  the  trust  she 
had  put  in  me.  In  my  room  I  opened  the 
jewel  bgx  and  took  out  the  three  beautiful 
necklaces,  and  every  worry  faded  from  my 
mind  as  I  looked  at  them  and  realized  they 
were  the  betrothal  gifts  of  the  man  I  am 
to  marry,  and  who  has  become  so  dear  to 
me  that  Halifax  is  almost  forgotten.  I  say 
almost,  for  I  don't  believe  I  can  ever  quite 
forget  him.  He  had  some  qualities  I  have 
never  met  with  in  any  other  man,  not  even 
excepting  Charles,  though  he  has  others  to 
make  up  for  them.  I  know  I  shall  be  very 
happy  as  his  wife,  for  he  is  so  considerate 
and  tender,  and  he  takes  so  much  delight 
in  giving  pleasure.  Think  of  it,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  you  as  Mrs.  Charles  Lawson ! 
Won't  it  be  lovely,  girls?  I  shall  have  a 
hofne  in  New  York,  and  a  country  place 
where  you  tivo  will  be  always  welcome,  and 
we  shall  have  some  gay  old  times  together! 
Oh,  I  know  I  should  be  much  happier  even 
than  I  am,  but  there  is  something  gnawing 
away  down  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  that 
I  cannot  define  or  Understand.  I  suppose 
it  is  just  because  I  don't  dare  yet  to  be- 
lieve in  happiness,  it  has  been  so  long  a 
stranger  to  me ! 

"Apropos  of  Mr.  Halifax,  did  I  tell  you 
I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  his 
father.  Lord  Haldon,  had  died?  Halifax 
is  now  Lord  Haldon,  and  heir  to  all  his 
father's  fortune  which,  according  to  the 
newspaper  account,  is  quite  large.  Think 
of  that  red-haired  Ethel  Watson  becoming 
Lady  Haldon !  That  is  the  next  news  I 
expect  to  hear ! 

"Well,  I  don't  begrudge  her  happiness, 
though  I  think  he  is  worlds  too  good  for 
her.  But  I  am  happy,  and  so  is  Edith,  so 
let  E.  W'.  be,  and  welcome !  Xext,  it  will 
be  Mar>''s  turn,  and  if  she  doesn't  manage 
it  quickly,  I  shall  have  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  matchmaker  as  soon  as  I  become 
matron !  After  all,  it  may  be  better  to 
wait,  Mary,  for  I  shall  gather  together  for 
your  inspection  the  pick  of  the  matrimonial 
market! 

"Saturday. 

"Well  to-day,  my  dears,  the  clouds  that 
began  to  gather  yesterday  have  grown 
darker,  and  I  feel  less  happy  to-night  than 
I  did  last.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of 
receiving  a  very  lovely  note  and  some  flow- 
ers from  Charles,  I  was  depressed  all  morn- 
ing over  that  letter  Madame  D.  received 
from  the  inquisitive  old  busybody  in  Lon- 
don. W^hoever  Marion  Davids  is,  she  now 
knows  my  address  and  might  drop  in  upon 
me  at  any  moment,  or  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  a  detective  set  on  my  tracks  by  Mrs. 
Pancoast  I  am  liable  to  be  arrested  here  in 
Madame  D.'s  apartment,  and  be  disgraced 
before  Charles,  and  every  one.  He  would 
probably  help  me  out,  but  it  would  require 
more  sublime  faith  than  is  possessed  by 
mere  man  to  make  him  believe  that  storT 
of  the  trunk's  disappearance ! 

"All  these  thoughts  made  me  very  nen'ous, 
and  I  was  possessed  with  another  restless 
desire  to  get  away  to  some  place  where  no 
one  would  know  me,  and  I  could  see 
Charles  without  this  constant  dread  hang- 
ing over  me. 

"At  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  was 
sitting  writing  at  my  desk  in  the  ante 
chamber,  when  the  door-bell  rang  and  the 
rustling  of  silks  told  me  a  pupil  had  en- 
tered. I  did  not  look  up  at  once,  as  1  was 
just  finishing  a  sentence,  and  when  I  did, 
prepared  to  utter  my  customary  salutations, 
who  do  you  think  I  beheld  standing  there 
gazing  at  me  with  wide  open  eyes? 
Ethel  Watson! 

"I  stared  back  at  her,  wondering  what  I 
had  better  do  ;  and  not  wishing  to  give  her 
another  opportunity  to  snub  me,  I  remained 
seated  as  though  she  were  an  absolute 
stranger. 

"  'Do  you  wish  to  see  Madame  Durozzi  ?' 
I  asked  formally,  and  she  replied  with  con- 
siderable confusion. 

"  'Yes.  I — is  she  not  here  ?' 

"  'She  is  busy  at  present,'  I  said.  'If 
you  wish  to  see  her  in  reference  to  les- 
sons, I  am  her  secretary,  and  arrange  all 
those  matters  for  her.' 
^"You;  oh! — I  think  we  have  met  before, 
haven't  we?' 

"'Have  we?'  I  asked  calmly. 

"  'Yes,  I  think  so.  Wtfll,  about  the  les- 
sons, of  course,  I  should  like  to  know 
Madame  Durozzi's  terms.' 

"I  told  her.  and  she  said  petulantly,  'Is 
it  impossible  for  me  to  see  her  now?  I 
should  like  to  talk  over  the  matter  with 
her,  and  let  her  hear  my  voice.' 

"  'If  -you  wish  to  be  heard,'  I  returned, 
'you  can  make  an  appointment.  She  hears 
no  on»  except  by  appointment.' 

"'Can  I  make  an  appointment  for  to-day?' 
she  asked. 

"I  examined  my  books,  and  found  there 
was  no^  a  half  hour  free  until  to-morrow 
at  four-thirty,  which  I  told  her.  She  ac- 
cepted   it,   paid    her   thirty    francs,  which 
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Madame  D.  requires  shall  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  departed. 

"This  visit,  as  you  may  well  believe,  threw 
me  into  a  turmoil  of  uncertainty  and 
troubled  conjectures.  In  the  first  place, 
if  she  is  engaged  to  Halifax,  why  is  she 
pursuing  her  vocal  studies  ?  It  doesn't 
seem  natural  that  she  should,  do  you  think? 
And  she  had  not  the  happy  look  one  would 
expect  her  to  have  under  such  conditions. 
But  the  feature  of  the  situation  which 
troubles  me  the  most  is,  that  she  will  prob- 
ably turn  Madame  D.  against  me  by  relat- 
ing all  that  affair  at  the  Oakley  Street 
house,  which,  combined  with  the  other 
suspicious  elements  connected  with  my  life, 
will  finish  me  with  her  forever.  It  will  be 
very  unfortunate  just  at  this  time,  for 
Charles  will  think  it  strange  I  should  be 
leaving  the  place  so  abruptly,  and  I  shall 
have  to  give  him  some  explanation. 

"Madame  D.  has  been  very  stilted  with 
me  all  day,  and  when  I  told  her  I  was 
dining  out  again  with  Charles  and  going  to 
the  opera,  which  would  probably  keep  me 
late,  she  said  very  coldly : 

"  'Miss  Mortimer,  when  I  engaged  you  as 
my  secretary,  I  did  not  believe  you  were 
the  sort  of  girl  to  go  -about  continually 
with  men,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Occasionally 
it  is  all  very  well,  but  this  going  out  every 
afternoon  and  evening  I  cannot  submit  to ; 
it  gives  a  very  bad  impression  to  other  peo- 
ple in  the  house,  and  I  don't  care  to  have 
it  get  about  that  I  have  a  flighty  person 
in  my  employ,  especially  as  it  has  been 
noticed  that  you  are  receiving  gifts  of 
value  and  flowers  from  this  man.' 

"Her  manner  was  so  insulting,  I  flushed 
with  anger,  and  returned  impetuously, 
'Madame  Durozzi,  your  insinuations  are 
quite  undeserved.  I  am  engaged  to  marry 
Mr.  Lawson,  and  in  America  when  a  girl  is 
engaged  she  can  go  about  as  much  as  she 
likes  with  her  fiance,  and  since  yotj  gave 
me  permission  to  do  so  in  the  beginning, 
I  believed  I  was  doing  so  with  your  ap- 
proval.' 

"This  softened  her  considerably,  and  she 
spoke  more  kindly,  and  said  she  was  glad 
to  hear  of  my  good  fortune,  even  though 
I  had  not  thought  fit  to  confide  in  her 
earlier,  and  I  could  see  under  her  effort  to 
be  nice  there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  that  I 
was  not  telling  the  truth. 

"Oh,  girls,  I  can't  tell  you  _ how  much  it 
hurt  me,  for  I  should  like  to  have  kept  her 
as  my  friend  :  but,  as  usual  when  I  am 
doubted,  I  shut  up  like  a  clam,  and  did 
everything  to  increase  her  suspicions. 

"All  this  threw  such  a  dampening  in- 
fluence over  me,  that  I  was  very  depressed 
and  dull  with  Charles  all  afternoon.  He  took 
me  for  tea  to  a  lovely  place  in  the  Bois 
called  Avon  en  Ville,  which  was  crowded 
with  gaily  attired  women,  and  sporty  look- 
ing men ;  and  where  a  long  line  of  hand- 
some carriages,  autos  and  saddle  horses 
stood  waiting. 

"Charles  asked  me  what  was  troubling 
me,  and  I  told  him  I  had  had  a  slight  fall- 
ing out  with  Madame  D.  which  he  took 
very  seriously,  and  said,  'I  want  you  to 
get  away  from  that  place.  There  is  no 
need  now  for  you  to  hold  a  position  of  that 
sort,  since  you  have  me  to  look  after  yoii. 
On  Monday  I  shall  find  a  little  apartment 
where  you  shall  be  perfectly  independent, 
and  have  your  own  maid  and  be  comfort- 
able.' 

"  'Oh  no,  I  can't  do  that,'  I  replied,  'it 
wouldn't  be  right.' 


"  'Why  not  ?'  he  asked.  'Aren't  we  en- 
gaged? It's  absurd!  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  go  on  working  your  life  out,  while 
I  am  here  to  take  care  of  you.'  Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  argument  which  tired  me  so 
I  grew  impatient,  and  we  ended  by  his 
accusing  me  of  lack  of  trust  in  him,  and 
my  breaking  down  and  crying  when  we 
were  in  the  automobile.  Of  course,  he  only 
meant  to  be  kind  and  generous  in  propos- 
ing the  apartment,  and  argued  that  as  only 
we  two  would  know  he  was  standing  the 
expenses,  no  harm  could  come  of  it,  ahd 
he  would  feel  happier  to  know  I  was  com- 
fortable. But,  although  this  is  all  true, 
and  probably  there  is  no  real  wrong  in  it, 
the  idea  is  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  pro- 
posed instead  that  he  should  take  me  back 
to  New  York.  This  he  said  was  impossible 
at  present,  as  there  were  conditions  that 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  over 
here  until  next  spring.  He  was  awfully 
hurt  by  the  stand  I  took ;  and  said  he 
couldn't  believe  I  cared  very  much  for 
him,  if  I  hadn't  sufficient  faith  in  his  judg- 
ment to  allow  him  the  pleasure  of  taking 
care  of  me,  instead  of  being  influenced  by 
stupid  conventionalities.  And  of  course  he 
is  perfectly  right  in  a  way ;  why  shouldn't 
I  trust  myself  to  him  now,  since  I  have 
promised  to  do  so  for  all  the  rest  Xif  my 
life? 

"I  suppose  I  was  a  big  goose  to  oppose 
him,  it  spoiled  the  whole  day,  and  the 
opera,  and  everything,  for  he  became  stilted 
and  cold ;  and  of  course  I  wasn't  willing  to 
coax  him  back  to  a  good  humor ;  so  we 
parted  stiffly ;  he  did  not  even  kiss  me 
good-night ! 

"And  to  cap  the  climax  of  a  miserable 
day,  I  found  in  my  room  a  telegram  con- 
taining these  words : 

"  'Telegraph  me  at  once  when  and  how  I 
can  see  you.  Alice  Pancoast.' 

"Her  address  in  London  was  given,  and  I 
know  that  my  hour  of  reckoning  with  her 
has  come ! 

"Well,  good-by  for  a  time,  girls,  for  I 
don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  write 
again.  Everything  has  become  menacing 
and  dark  once  more,  or  at  least  I  feel  as 
if  it  had.  But  it  may  be  merely  because 
I  am  depressed  by  my  quarrel  with  Charles. 

"I  shall  write  you  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,   and    tell    you  everything. 

As  ever  lovingly, 

Helen." 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  Helen 
Mortimer  for  nearly  two  months,  and  when 
at  last  Mary  beheld  her  handwriting  it  was 
upon  a  sealed  and  registered  package.  She 
found  it  on  top  of  the  letter  box  on  re- 
turning to  the  studio  one  cold  December 
afternoon,  when  the  streets  of  New  York 
were  white  with  snow,  and  the  sky  dark  and 
heavy    with    another   threatening  downfall. 

As  she  had  promised  Edith  to  let  her 
know  as  soon  as  a  letter  came,  she  broke 
open  the  package  before  mounting  the 
stairs,  and  found  within  a  roll  of  manu- 
script clearly  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper,  and  numbered,  as  though  prepared 
for  publication.  On  the  first  page  was 
pinned  a  short  note  which  was  as  follows  : 

"Dearest  Girls  : 

"I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  you 
lately,  but  I  have  set  down  everything  day 
by  day,  just  as  it  occurred,  and  am  sending 
it  all  at  once,  for  I  knew  if  I  sent  you 
scrappy  bits  your  poor  hearts  would  be  in 


a  continual  state  of  anxiety  concerning  me, 
and  as  I  was  comparatively  happy  when  I 
last  wrote,  I  knew  silence  would  be  better 
than  tormenting  you  by  giving  stray  glimpses 
into  my  life,  which  seems  indeed  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  some  malignant  power. 

"I  have  received  all  your  dear  letters, 
though  some  went  astray  for  a  time,  and  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  both  getting  on  so  well, 
and  also  that  Edith  got  my  cablegram  during 
the  wedding,  as  I  was  so  afraid  there  would 
be  some  mistake. 

"I  suppose  you  have  both  been  blaming 
me  lately  for  not  writing,  but  when  you 
read  the  enclosed  you  will  see  I  was  writing 
to  you  all  the  time.  Nearly  every  night, 
whatever  had  happened  during  the  day,  I 
sat  up  to  have  a  quiet  hour  with  you  on 
paper,  except  those  nights  where  there  were 
no  quiet  hours,  then  I  made  it  up  the  next 
day  or  whenever  I  covild. 

"As  you  read  it,  don't  judge  me  too 
harshly.  I  know  I  have  been  foolish  and 
reckless  in  some  instances,  but  there  was 
so  much  against  me,  and  I  realize  now 
how  very,  very  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
life  I  was  when  I  came  over  here. 

"Please  take  care  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten and  don't  let  any  one  else  see  it.  Write 
to  me  soon,  and  let  me  know  all  you  are 
doing. 

"Lots  of  love  to  you  both  and  to  George, 
as  ever,  Affectionately, 

Helen." 

After  reading  this,  Mary  tied  up  the 
package  again,  and  started  out  once  more 
into  the  cold,  toward  Sixth  Avenue,  where 
she  took  a  Harlem  train  for  Seventy-first 
Street.  Here  she  walked  over  to  West  End 
Avenue,  and  entered  the  building  in  which 
was  Edith  Newman's  apartment,  where 
Mary  now  dwelt  as  a  welcome  and  happy 
member  of  the  little  family,  adding  her 
mite  to  the  weekly  expenses. 

Edith  was  sitting  in  the  tiny  drawing- 
room  before  a  fireplace,  where  gas  logs 
threw  out  a  grateful  glow  of  warmth.  She 
was  busily  hemming  a  white  tablecloth  that 
lay  partly  in  her  lap  and  partly  on  the  floor, 
and  presented  a  pretty  picture  of  domestic 
happiness. 

Her  delight  in  learning  that  news  had 
come  from  Helen  was  no  less  enthusiastic 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  before  her  marriage. 
Everything  else  was  immediately  forgotten ; 
the  tablecloth  fell  to  the  floor,  and  not  un- 
til she  had  read  Helen's  preliminary  little 
note,  and  her  cousin  had  settled  herself  by 
the  window  to  read  aloud  from  the  bulk 
of  manuscript,  did  she  take  it  up  again  to 
work  at  while  she  listened. 

"It  is  dated  the  very  next  day  to  that 
on  which  she  last  wrote,"  said  Mary,  "Oc- 
tober the  fifteenth.  The  last  was  dated  the 
fourteenth,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  she  had  just  received  a  telegram 
from  Mrs.  Pancoast.  Go  on,  dear,  I  can't 
wait  to  hear."  Mary  adjusted  her  glasses 
and  began : 

"Paris,  October  15th,  Twelve  A.  M. 

"Well,  girls,  my  premonition  yesterday 
that  the  clouds  were  beginning  to  settle 
down  upon  me  again  was  evidently  no 
idle  fancy,  as  you  will  agree  when  you 
learn  all  that  has  occurred  to-day. 

"In  the  morning  I  received  a  very 
strange  note  from  Charles,  reproaching  me 
with  what  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  bit- 
terness for  the  lack  of  trust  in  him  I  had 
evinced   yesterday,    and    going    on    to  say 


'  "Vou  Bte  v«rp  eold,'  he  said  presently.  'I  thoueht  by  now  we  w»t«  really  fiiendC  " 


that  it  had  made  him  so  unhappy  he  was 
tempted  to  go  away  and  never  to  see  me 
again,  for  where  there  was  no  trust  there 
could  be  no  love !  He  believed  he  had 
given  me  sufficient  proof  of  how  dear  my 
happiness  and  safety  were  to  him,  and  the 
fact  that  I  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  what 
he  considered  right  and  best  for  me 
was  a  very  disappointing  evidence  of  his 
failure  in  convincing  me  of  his  love'. 

"After  a  page  and  a  half  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  which  was  naturally  very  depressing 
to  me,  he  added  that  if  what  I  had  led 
him  to  suspect  were  true, — that  is,  if  I  did 
not  love  him  enough  to  trust  him  absolutely 
and  under  all  conditions,  he  would  rather 
to  know  it  at  once,  than  to  exist  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  only  to  suffer  later ;  and  asked 
me  to  send  him  a  note  by  the  bearer  of 
his,  to  tell  him  sincerely  how  I  felt  on  the 
subject  and  whether  I  meant  to  trust  him 
fearlessly   or  not. 

"It  is  a  beautiful,  tender  little  note,  but 
there  is  something  in  it  I  do  not  like. 
What  this  is  I  cannot  define,  unless  it  be 
the  fact  that  he  treats  the  situation  only 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  does  not 
consider  how  it  may  appear  to  me.  How- 
ever I  wrote  him  a  ifice  reply,  telling  him  I 
did  trust  him  absolutely,  and  that  it  was 
only  from  my  ignorance  of  the  world,  and 
perhaps  narrow  views,  that  made  what  he 
proposed  appear  so  impossible  to  me.  I 
neither  said  I  would  agree  to  it,  nor  that 
I  would  not,  but  left  it  open,  hoping  I 
might  be  able  to  make  him  see  it  as  I 
do  when  we  should  be  together  again  this 
afternoon. 

"At  luncheon,  which  was  the  first  mo- 
ment I  had  to  speak  to  her,  I  told  Madame 
D.  of  the  telegram  I  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Pancoast,  and  she  advised  me  to  send 
an  answer  at  once,  so  I  wrote  a  despatch 
saying  she  could  see  me  at  any  time,  or 
wherever  she  chose  to  appoint  in  Paris, 
and  Madame  D.  sent  the  maid  out  with  it. 

"Ethel  Watson  came  at  half-past  four  to 
keep  her  appointment,  and  at  five  Charles 
came  for  me  as  usual  in  the  motor,  so  I 
did  not  see  her  when  she  came  out  from 
the  music-room,  for  she  remained  there 
after  the  half  hour. 

"As  the  music-room  looks  out  upon  the 
avenue,  I  wondered,  as  I  got  into  the 
motor,  whether  she  would  be  tempted  to 
come  to  the  window  to  see  me. 

"An  irresistible  impulse  made  me  glance 
up,  and  there  they  were  both,  with  the  cur- 
tain drawn  back,  watching  me.  I  smiled 
and  nodded  to  Madame  D.  but  she  either 
was  not  able  to  see  that  I  did  so  from 
that  distance,  or  purposely  ignored  it,  and 
before  I  could  make  another  attempt,  we 
had  turned  and  sped  down  the  avenue. 

"It  was  not  the  pleasantest  drive  I  ever 
had,  for  the  same  argument  came  up,  and 
the  more  he  talked  about  my  moving  into 
an  apartment,  the  more  objectionable  the 
idea  became  to  me,  and  his  very  persistence 
aggravated  this  until  I  had  to  ask  him  to 
please  drop  the  subject.  Then  he  com- 
plained that  I  was  not  honest  with  him, 
and  merely  pretended  to  love  him,  and  said 
he  couldn't  understand  how  a  woman  could 
engage  herself  to  a  man  whose  judgment 
she  had  no  faith  in  ;  that  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  wished  he  had  never 
come  to  Paris,  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
of  the  sort  that  made  me  feel  I  was  un- 
grateful, hard-hearted  and  calculating. 

"I  tried  to '  soothe  him,  and  said  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  show  that  my  love 
was  real,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  no  lack 
of  faith  in  his  judgment  that  made  me  de- 
cline his  offer,  but  that  I  knew  I  should 
not  be  comfortable  under  such  conditions. 

"I  cannot  explain  to  you  girls,  the 
strange  change  that  came  over  my  feeling 
for  him  during  that  drive.  There  were 
tones  in  his  voice  I  had  never  heard  before 
— harsh,  impatient  tones  that  seemed  very 
out  of  place  when  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  supposed  to  be  for  my  happi- 
ness, and  not  for  his. 

"However,  by  the  time  we  returned  from 
the  Bois  and  stopped  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
for  tea,  he  had  regained  his  usual  sweet 
good-humor,  and  as  I  said  I  should  prefer 
to  sit  where  I  could  watch  the  people, 
rather  than  go  into  a  private  room,  he 
agreed  to  do  so  and  selected  a  little  table 
right  on  the  entrance  aisle  where  we  could 
see  every  one  who  came  and  went. 

"After  we  had  talked  of  other  things  for 
a  time,  he  said  suddenly  in  a  significantly 
serious  way  : 

"  'I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  Helen.' 

"I  looked  up  in  astonishment  and  said, 
'Away  ?     Where  to  ?' 

"  'Oh,  to  Nice  or  somewhere  out  of  this. 
I  hate  Paris,  and  it  is  getting  beastly  cold.' 

"There  was  something  in  his  manner  that 
cut  me  to  the  quick,  a  sort  of  intentional 
indifference  as  to  how  this  intelligence 
mi^ht  affect  me. 

"  'But  I  thought  we  were  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud  to-morrow,'  I  said.  'Have  you 
forgotten  you  promised  me  ?' 

"'No,  I  haven't  forgotten,  but  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  any  pleasure  in  the 
trip  for  either  lof  us  now.' 

"'What  do  you  mean?'  I  asked,  for_  I 
really  could  not  understand  what  made  him 
say  such  a  thing. 

"  'Oh  I  know,'  he  returned  with  a  little 
laugh,  'that  as  soon  as  I  plan  a  little  tfip 
out  there  you  will  want  your  Madame 
Durozzi  or  some  one  to  go  as  chaperone.  I 
tell  you  this  lack  of  confidence  you  show- 
is  a  new  experience  for  me,  and  1  don't 
like  it  in  the  least; — it  has  spoiled  our  re- 
lations !' 

"  'Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  return  to 
that  subject?'  I  asked,  feeling  myself  grow 
cold,  and  he  replied,  'I  think  it  is  wise  to 
have  an  understanding  now,  before  it  is  too 
late.  We  evidently  don't  understand  each 
other ;  or  ratlier  you  don't  understand  me. 
I  can't  be  satisfied  with  half  measures,  and 
I  can't  believe  in  your  love  unless  you  are 
[continued  on  page  17] 


CHAPTER  III. 

As  THE  door  closed  behind  him,  Rafe 
felt  his  head  begin  to  whirl,  and  he 
reached  out  to  grasp  something  for 
support.  The  smoke  filled  his  eyes 
and  blinded  him,  crowded  into  his 
nose,  his  mouth,  through  his  very  skin,  he 
thought,  it  was  so  thick  and  pungent  and 
nauseating.  He  tried  to  breathe,  but  only 
strangled  and  began  to  gasp  ;  all  his  blood 
seemed  to  be  rushing  to  his  head;  for  a 
moment  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  open  the  door. 
That  would  have  been  defeat. 

Then  he  remembered  that  smoke  ascended, 
and  that  it  was  probably  denser  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hut.  He  threw  himself  flat, 
pressing  his  face  close  against  the  earthen 
floor.  Almost  instantly  he  began  to  feel 
relieved.  The  sense  of  suffocation  departed, 
and  by  placing  his  open  hands  on  each  side 
of  his  face  he  could  draw  short,  gasping 
breaths.  The  smoke  was  down  there,  thick, 
fetid;  but  it  was  not  the  dense,  stifling 
mass  which  blackened  the  atmosphere  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Gradually  his  eyes  became  accustomed, 
somewhat,  to  the  smoke,  so  that  the  blind- 
ness and  smarting  became  less  acute  and  he 
could  open  them  and  gaze  about  a  little. 
At  length  he  raised  his  head  a  few  inches, 
but  dropped  it  again  almost  instantly.  It 
was  a  half  hour  before  he  could  raise  it 
and  see  well  enough  to  look  around. 

It  was  not  quite  so  black  as  he  had  ex- 
pected from  his  occasional  brief  glimpses 
through  an  open  door.  This  near  the  floor 
he  could  see  several  yards  away,  indis- 
tinctly ;  and — yes,  there  was  old  Juan  grin- 
ning at  him  mockingb'.  He  shut  his  eyes 
and  opened  them  again,  winking  several 
times  to  clear  his  vision.  Yes,  that  was 
Juan,  holding  his  wooden  blade  with  its  ball 
of  coloring  gum,  and  twirling  the  ball  so 
that  all  sides  should  have  a  share  of  the 
black  smoke  that  was  pouring  from  the  top 
of  the  earthenware  chimney.  But  the  old 
man  was  looking  at  him.  Through  the 
rising,  eddying  smoke  the  leathery  old  face 
looked  almost  demoniac  in  its  grinning  de- 
rision. ^  „ 
"Mighty  nigh  cotched  you,  didn't  it?^ 
chuckled  the  old  man.  "If  you  hadn't  'a 
drapped  jes'  de  minute  you  did,  somebody  d 
'a'  been  haulin'  you  out  'bout  dis  time  "an 
frowin'  water  in  yo'  face,  sho' — dat  is,  if 
de  oberseer  hadn'  been  eroun'.  If  he  had, 
nobody  been  a-bodderin'  wid  water,  nor 
haulin'  you  out,  mebbe.  Dat  ain'  de  ober- 
seer's  way.  He,  he!  But  come  spell  me 
wid  dis  han'le.  I'se  dat  full  o'  agey  misery 
it  'pears  like  I'se  goin'  be  disj'inted  all  de 
time." 

Rafe  rose  to  his  feet  slowly;  but  as  his 
head  entered  the  thicker  smoke  he  dropped 
quickly  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  in 
that  attitude  crawled  to  the  old  man,  where 
he  rose  cautiously  in  a  crouching  position 
until  he  could  grasp  the 
handle  extended  toward 
him. 

Juan  chuckled  agam. 
"Go  slow,  an'  be  sure," 
he  said  approvingly. 
"Dat's  de  right  way.  I 
been  'fraid  no  help  be 
foun'  for  me.  Oberseer 
say  no  hab  man ;  dey's 
too  sca'ce ;  must  hab  boy. 
But  dere  be  fo'  boys  here 
in  one  week.  Two  fall 
down  an'  be  haul'  out,  an' 
two  fling  open  de  do'  an' 
tum'le  out  almos'.  'fore 
dey  get  de  do'  shet.  You 
de  fust  boy  dat  stay  long 
'nough  to  hoi'  dis  han'le." 

Rafe  looked  at  the  old 
man  curiously.  At  first 
he  had  thought  the  face 
the  most  forbidding  he 
had  ever  seen,  weazened 
and  drawn  out  of  shape 
by.  age  and  disease,  and 
discolored  by  its  long 
years  of  smoking ;  but 
already  the  grotesque, 
almost  repulsive,  features 
were  being  softened  by 
the  not  unfriendly  voice. 
During  his  two  months  in 
the  forest  the  boy  had  not 
met  with  a  single  friendly 
or  pleasant  greeting,  and 
even  old  Juan's  grins,  if 
not  his  words,  were  full 
of  mockery  and  derision. 
But  something  in  the 
mockery  of  the  grins  and 
words  made  the  boy's 
lonely  heart  leap  out  in 
sudden  friendliness.  His 
eyes  were  still  burning 
and  half  blinded,  and  his 
throat  and  lungs  so  full 
of  the  smoke  that  he 
strangled  and  gasped  and 
found  it  diflicult  tc  catch 


his  breath.  He  even  wondered  how  he  had 
managed  to  live  until  now.  and  how  much 
longer  he  would  be  able  to  exist.  And  yet  in 
the  face  of  all  that,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  his  chances  for  life  in  this  hut  were 
small,  he  was  glad  that  he  was  here,  instead 
of  outside,  as  he  had  longed  so  wildly  to 
be  a  short  half  hour  before.  This  man,  ..ho 
spoke  not  unkindly,  would  be  a  sort  of 
temporary  master  now,  and  the  overseer 
would  be  rarely  encountered,  for  he,  like 
the  other  open-air  men,  had  a  horror  of  the 
inside  of  a  smoke  hut.  It  would  be  well 
worth  all  risks  and  discomforts  to  find  a 
possible  friend  in  the  midst  of  the  camp's 
indifference  and  hostility. 

"Not  dataway !  Don'  you  hoi'  it  like 
dat !"  suddenly  screamed  Juan,  as  Rafe, 
gasping  and  with  his  eyes  shut,  allowed 
the  end  of  the  pole  to  drop  down  below 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney  until  it  almost 
touched  the  smoldering  nuts.  "You  goin' 
'stroy  my  name,  when  I  been  knowed  for 
thurty  year  as  de  bes'  smoker  all  up  an' 
down  de  ribber.  See,  you  hoi'  like  dis,  an' 
you  twis'  like  dis.  an'  you  stand  like  dis." 
And,  seizing  the  pole  again,  Juan  illustrated 
the  proper  way  with  wrathful  eyes  and 
terrifying  contortions  of  his  grotesque  fea- 
tures. "You  goin'  stay  'long  me,  you  mus'n' 
t'ink  not'in'  'bout  how  you  feel,  or  'bout 
t'ings  goin'  on  eroun',  not'in'  but  jes'  dat 
bunch  o'  sap  on  de  steeck  an'  de  smoke 
wrappin'  up  eroun'  it.  If  you  feel  seeck,  if 
you  t'ink  you  dyin'.  dat  no  matter ;  not'in' 
matter  'cep'  jes'  dat  sap  an'  de  way  it  goin' 
be  color  up.  I  been  feel  my  j'ints  pull  cl'ar 
out  an'  pus  in,  an'  I  ain'  stir,  c'a'se  de  sap 
needin'  my  'tention.  If  you  goin'  be  smoker, 
you  ain'  goin'  hab  no  min'  for  not'in  else. 
Better  you  drap  down  like  t'  udder  boys 
'cep'n'  you  ready  for  dat." 

"I  shall  not  forget  any  more,"  replied 
Rafe.  opening  his  eyes  resolutely  and  rising 
a  little  from  his  crouching  position.  "I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  air  would  not  come 
when  I  wanted  to  breathe.  If  I  must  be 
a  smoker,  I  want  to  be  the  very  best,  and 
I  shall  try  not  to  remember  that  I  can  feel 
pain  like  those  who  do  not  smoke.  Now 
you  may  let  me  have  the  stick  again.  I 
shall  not  forget." 

But  Juan  hesitated,  although  his  muscles 
were  twitching  with  pain  and  his  aged  limbs 
trembling  with  weakness.  He  could  see  that 
the  boy  meant  well,  but  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  jeopardizing  a  reputation  as 
the  best  smoker  along  the  river.  No  piece 
of  rubber  had  left  his  hut  for  years  that 
was  not  as  perfect  in  coloration  as  the  art 
of  a  smoker  could  make  it,  and  so  long  as 
he  was  the  master  of  the  hut  all  rubber  that 
left  it  must  add  to  or  mar  his  reputation. 
And  this  was  no  small  matter.  Although 
the  overseer  ordered  him  about  with  an 
abusive  torrent  of  words,  as  he  did  the  other 
laborers  of  the  camp,  both  well  understood 
that  the  qj-ner  of  the  grove  would  sooner 
lose  his  overseer  than  his  master  smoker. 


"T  s'pose  mebbe  you  bes'  watch  me  some 
longer,"  he  said.  "If  you  hoi'  too  much  one 
way,  or  twis'  de  leas'  bit  wrong,  den  dere 
goin'  be  some  change  color,  an'  dat  bad, 
b-a-d.  Mebbe  you  stay  here  ten,  twenty, 
forty  year,  you  be  good  smoker  den.  But 
you  got  learn  feel  wid  your  eyes  an'  see  wid 
yo'  fingers,  bot'  ways."  He  caught  his 
breath  as  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain  made  one 
of  his  arms  quiver  and  fall  almost  help- 
lessly to  his  side.  The  pole  would  have 
fallen,  but  he  caught  it  so  dexterously  with 
the  other  hand  that  the  ball  of  sap  scarcely 
trembled.  "Jes'  one  o'  my  disj'intin's,"  he 
explained  through  his  clinched  teeth.  "Dey 
been  wuss  lately.  Mebbe  you  bes'  take  hoi' 
dis  han'le  a  minute.  But  you  do  it  jes'  like 
yo'  been  see  me." 

He  relinquished  the  pole  into  Rafe's 
grasp,  but  kept  his  own  hands  upon  it  until 
he  saw  the  boy  was  holding  it  firm  and 
steady.  .  Then  he  sank  down  upon  the 
earthen  floor,  but  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  spring  instantly  to  the  -boy's  side  in 
case  of  need.  Rafe  could  see  the  old  man's 
limbs  jerk  and  quiver  with  the  intense 
agony,  but  the  gleaming  eyes  never  left 
the  ball  of  sap  in  the_  midst  of  the  funnel 
of  smoke.  "Twis'  a  litT  mo'  dataway,"  he 
cautioned.  "Now  keep  him  goin'  roun'  an' 
roun',  steedy.  Mebbe  you  learn  queeck,  like 
me.  I  do  forty  year  learnin'  in  two,  t'ree 
day ;  den  keep  on  findin'  out  mo'.  But  no 
udder  smoker  eber  learn  dataway,  dey  tell 
me.  Smoke  is  grown  up  in  my  blood  when 
I'se  a  pickaninny.  My  fader  raise  me  in 
place  Like  dis.  O-o-gh !"  as  a  still  sharper 
attack  twisted  him  into  an  agonizing  knot 
and  forced  this  slight  protest  from  his  un- 
willing lips.  "I's  feared  I'se  goin'  lose  my- 
se'f  for  a  lit'l'  bit,  my  haid's  dat  strange. 
But  don'  you  take  yo'  eyes  off  dat  sap  ball, 
not  if  yo'  die  two,  t'ree  times  while  hol'in' 
de  pole.  I  be  eroun'  he'p  you  'fore  long. 
But  now  I'se  goin' — lose — myse'f — for — a — 
liT— b-i-t." 

His  head  sank  forward  upon  his  chest, 
and  his  features,  which  had  been  con\Tilsed 
into  an  expression  that  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  absolutely  horrible, 
gradually  relaxed.  Old  Juan  was  uncon- 
scious. 

Rafe's  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  his 
assistance — to  bathe  his  face  and  take  him 
out  into  the  air.  But  he  did  not  yield  to  it. 
Old  Juan's  indomitable  will  was  already 
exerting  its  influence.  An  hour  before, 
that  mass  of  sap  on  the  end  of  the  pole 
would  have  ineant  nothing  to  him  as  com- 
pared with  the  unconscious  figure  on  the 
floor.  Now  he  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
heap-up  form,  and  then  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  coloring  of  the  sap.  That 
was  part  of  old  Juan's  reputation,  and  the 
least  neglect  of  it  would  be  a  blot  upon  the 
master  smoker's  name.  The  worst  injury 
he  could  do  to  the  old  man  just  now,  he 
well  knew,  would  be  to  look  after  him  and 
neglect  his  work. 


'Miehty  oish  cotched  you,  didn't  H?'  chucklad  tb«  old  mmn' 


But  it  was  the  hardest  thing  Rafe  had 
ever  done,  harder  than  going  through  the 
forest  by  night,  harder  than  bowing  his  head 
to  the  overseer's  punishment.  Yet  in  a  way 
it  was  a  good  lesson  for  him,  so  long  as 
he  continued  to  be  a  smoker.  Never  again, 
after  this  ordeal,  could  any  outside  matter, 
any  personal  pain,  take  his  attention  from 
the  ball  of  sap  constantly  revolving  in  the 
uppouring  column  6f  smoke.  That,  as  the 
paramount  object  of  solicitude,  had  been 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

Not  once  did  his  gaze  leave  the  ball  of 
sap  rubber  now,  and  slowly,  steadily,  like 
clockwork,  the  pole  turned  in  his  -hands. 
His  eyes  burned  like  fire,  and  his  mouth 
and  throat  and  nostrils  felt  like  dry,  crack- 
ling parchment.  More  than  once  everything 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  he  crouched  low 
upon  his  knees ;  but  he  did  it  in  such  ^ 
manner  that  the  sap  ball  should  not  waver, 
and  soon  he  again  rose  to  his  work. 

At  length  a  slight  stir  drew  his  atten- 
tion. Old  Juan  had  again  opened  his  ej-es, 
and  was  regarding  him.  at  first  blankly, 
then  with  awakening  intelligence,  and  at 
last  suspiciously,  critically,  approvingly. 
Finally  the  older  man  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet  and  came  forward,  taking  the  pole  from 
Rafe's  hands.  Then  he  drew  the  ball  from 
the  smoke  and  examined  it  minutely. 

"Jes'  de  right  color,"  he  concluded,  "an' 
been  dip  plenty  time  to  be  t'ick  'nough. 
You  do  berry  well,  an'  make  smoker  some- 
time, mebbe.  Dis  ain'  goin'  hu't  ole  Juan's 
name.  Now  we  cut  it  off  de  steeck  an' 
dip  some  mo'." 

<S> 

CHAPTER  IV. 

^^HEN  the  mass  of  crude  rubber  was  re- 
"  moved,  old  Juan  dipped  the  stick  into  a 
calabash  of  sap  that  stood  at  convenient 
distance  to  the  fire,  and  again  held  it  in  the 
smoke.  When  it  was  sufficiently  colored,  it 
was  once  more  dipped  into  the  sap  and  re- 
turned to  the  smoke;  and  this  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  the  new  mass  was 
thick  enough  to  be  cut  away  also. 

Part  of  the  time  old  Juan  held  the  stic' 
or  pole;  but  mostly  Rafe  did  this,  while  the 
master  smoker  either  stood  or  crouched 
near,  his  face  and  limbs  twitching  with  the 
pain  that  was  torturing  him,  but  his  gleam- 
ing eyes  never  leaving  the  sap  ball  in  the 
smoke. 

"You  do  berry  well,"  he  would  say,  "but 
you  able  to  do  better.  Tu'n  it  a  lit'l'  dis 
way;  dere  dat's  it.    Now  lif  it  higher,  so 

de  smoke  can  curl  eroun'  de  sides  mo'  even  

yaas ;  now  lower  it  down  to  de  black  smoke 
for  dat  side.  Dar'  mus'n'  be  no  unevennesses. 
O-o-g-h,  dat  shoul'er!  I  been  cut  de  arm 
off  if  'awan'  for  losin'  de  hoi'  on  de  han'le. 
Arms  dat  full  o'  misery  ain'  no  'count  'cap' 
to  hoi'  on  to  t'ings." 

"Maybe  I  could  do  the  smoking  a  while  " 
Rafe  suggested,  "and  you  go  lie  down?" 
The  old  man  threw  back  his  head.  "An" 
hab  my  name  hu't  ?"  he 
cried  indignantly.  "No, 
no ;  you  berry  good ;  but 
you  ain'  learn  in  one  day. 
Sometime,  mebbe,  I  let — 
let  yo'  work  by  yo'se'f,; 
but  it  be  long  time  yet 
An'  dere's  anudder  t'ing," 
lowering  his  voice.  "De 
oberseer  hate  me,  an'  i 
he  fin'  out  I'se  sick  h 
goin'  write  to  de  owne 
to  sen'  on  anudde 
smoker.  Don'  you  s 
dat  goin'  put  me  „_ 
altogedder,  for  de  ober 
seer  know  how  fix  t'ings 
so  I  nebber  get  back.  Bu 
Ion's  I'se  well  he  don' 
dar',  for  de  owner  'pend 
mo'  on  me  den  on  de 
oberseer.  He  know  dat. 
I  been  work  right  in 
hut  mo'n  thutty  year, 
ain'  nebber  lose  a  day, 
an'  he  only  been  here  tw 
year."  The  old  man  w' 
silent  for  some  moments, 
then  continued,  with  an 
unconscious  plainliveness 
in  his  voice:  "I  been  had 
a  feclin'  lately  dat  de 
misery  ain'  got  its  bes' 
hoi'  on  me ;  dat  I'se  goin 
to  l)e  laid  out  flat  bimeby. 
An'  I'se  been  mighty 
skeered  t'inkin'  dataway 
till  jes'  now  when  I 
come  out  de  misery  an' 
see  you  a  hol'in'  on  de 
steeck  like  you  was  a  fac' 
sure  smoker.  Den  I  say 
to  myse'f  if  dat  boy  learn 
right  an'  queeck,  mebbe 
he  be  ready  when  I'se 
laid  out  in  de  corner 
here  to  do  de  smokin'  till 
I'se  better,  an'  dc  ober- 
seer nebber  know  a  t'ing 
•bout  it." 
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"But  you  could  never  get  well  in  a  place 
like  this,"  declared  the  boy  incredulously. 
"The  smoke  would  make  you  worse.  If  you 
get  sick,  you  must  be  taken  where  you  can 
have  good  air." 

Old  Juan  chuckled.  "Smoke  de  bes'  air 
in  de  worl'  for  me,"  he  said.  "I  been  tell 
you  I  grow  up  on  dat.  If  I  put  in  what  you 
call  good  air,  I'se  goin'  die  sure  'nough,  it 
be  so  strange.  No,  dat  corner  dere  is  goin' 
be  my  place  if  I  seeck,  an'  nobody's  goin' 
know  'cep'  jes'  you  an'  me.  But  I'se  'fraid 
you'll  hatter  hurry  'bout  learnin',  mebbe. 
De  misery's  gettin'  mighty  pussonal  an'  on- 
reliable  since  I  done  had  dat  spell." 

Soon  after  this,  old  Juan  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  pole  and  drop  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  from  where,  however,  he  continued 
to  watch  and  give  directions.  The  smoking 
was  continued  until  long  after  the  camp 
was  asleep.  Then,  under  the  voice  and  eyes 
of  Juan,  Rafe  cut  the  last  piece  of  rubber 
from  the  "steeck,"  smothered  the  palm  nut 
fire,  and  dropped  down  into  a  corner  for  a 
few  hours'  sleep. 

It  had  been  a  hard,  long  day — if  it  could  be 
called  a  day,  for  the  work  had  commenced 
early  in  one  night  and  ended  late  in  an- 
other— and,  though  the  real  physical  labor 
could  not  be  compared  with  what  he  had 
done  outside,  the  black,  stifling  smoke  and 
the  constant,  undivided  attention  demanded, 
had  made  the  new  work  more  exhausting 
than  any  he  had  tried  before. 

But  the  day  had  been  a  success,  though 
perhaps  no  one  but  the  old  smoker  could 
understand  something  of  the  strong  will 
and  dogged  perseverance  which  had  made 
it  so.  And  indeed,  but  for  the  perfect  con- 
stitution and  sound  lungs  and  trained  mus- 
cles behind,  even  the  strong  will  would  have 
availed  little.  Many  an  expert  smoker  had 
been  "hauled  out"  more  than  once  before  he 
had  been  able  to  reconcile  his  lungs  to  the 
new  requirements,  and  few  of  them  but  could 
remember  a  long  season  at  apprenticeship 
before  being  trusted  with  the  oversight  of 
the  sap  stick.  Their  duties  had  been  for 
the  most  part  to  look  after  and  change  the 
calabashes  of  sap,  pile  up  the  crude  rubber 
after  it  was  made,  and  perhaps  to  help  cut 
the  balls  from  the  stick  as  they  were  smoked. 
During  their  moments  of  leisure  these 
smoker  apprentices  had  a  custom  of  fash- 
ioning the  rubber,  while  yet  soft,  into  all 
sorts  of  odd  and  grotesque  shapes  of  figures 
and  animals,  as  often  found  in  the  pur- 
chases of  crude  rubber  which  reach  various 
countries. 

But  Rafe  did  not  think  of  success  or  of 
what  rubber  boys  had  done  or  not  done  be- 
fore him.     It  had  been  nearly  forty-eight 
hours  since  he  had  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep. 
Almost  by  the  time  his  head  touched  the 
earth  floor  he  was  lost  to  his  surroundings. 
Just  before  daylight  he  was  awakened  by 
n  odd  thumping  from  old  Juan's  corner, 
'oing  to  him,  he  found  that  the  misery  had 
aid  him  out  flat"  sooner  than  he  had  ex- 
ected.    The  old  man  could  not  even  speak, 
nd   apparently  had   only  the  use   of  one 
and  left,  with  which  he  was   making  as 
"uch  noise  as  he  could  upon  the  floor. 

In  spite  of  the  angry  protest  in  the  gleam- 
ng  eyes,  Rafe  raised  Juan's  head  and  tried 
o  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
hen  he  brought  water  and  black  bread  and 
ananas ;  but  the  twitching  lips  closed  firmly, 
ith  something  like   a  snarl.     There  was 
othing  in  the  hut  which  could  be  used  as 
covering,  save  some  shreds  of  old  blankets, 
hese  were  brought,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
narl  becoming  a  queer  mumbling  of  almost 
sane  rage,  were  carefully  wrapped  about 
he  ague-chilled  joints.     Then  Rafe  stood 
;p  and  looked  carefully  about  the  hut.  On 
ne  of  the  walls  a  box  was  fastened.  It 
eemed  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  room  for 
mall  articles,  and  he  went  to  it  and  began 
o   examine   the   contents ;    a   knife,  some 
'luck"  bones,  a  ball  of  hardened  agave  juice 
or  cuts,  and — yes,   there  it  was — a  tiny 
ound  box  made  of  tin  to  keep  out  the 
'ampness.     Along   the   river   it   was  the 
ustom   to   include   "ague"   pills   with  the 
en's  rations  as  a  possible  preventive  of  the 
ever  which  at  some  period  was  nearly  cer- 
ain  to  attack  all  who  worked  in  the  miasmal 
ottoms.  But  in  Juan's  case  Rafe  had  feared 
he  pills  might  have  been  thrown  away,  for 
n  speaking  of  his  illness  the  night  before 
the  old  man  had  said  he  had  never  taken 
any  kind  of  medicine  in  all  his  life  and  that 
"  e  never  should ;  it  was  all  a  humbug.  But 
for  all  that  Rafe  took  the  box  and  returned 
confidently  to  the  corner. 

"Senor  Juan,"  he  sa!d  authoritatively, 
"you  must  take  some  fever  medicine,  a  big 
dose.    It  will  do  you  good." 

The  gleaming  eyes  grew  black,  and  the 
erviceable  hand  went  up  and  closed  firmly 
ver  the  mouth. 
"You  will  not?    Very  well,  then.    I  will 
ot  start  the  fire  and  commence  smoking, 
know  why  you  are  mad.    You  want  nje 
begin  work.    But  if  you  will  not  do  this 
or  me,  I  will  not  do  that  for  you.  Pretty 
oon  the  overseer  will  come  to  see  why  no 
smoke  is  rising  from  the  roof."    And  Rafe 
squatted  calmly  upon  the  ground  and  began 
to  count  the  pills  in  the  box.    "One,  tv/o, 
three — that  is  a  common  dose — four,  five — 
a  big  dose — you  will  take  six,  for  you  are 
bad,  and  you  want  to  get  well  before  the 
overseer  knows."    He  glanced  round  at  the 
harsh  face.    "If  you  do  not,  I  shall  not  start 
the  fire.    Good,"  for  the  hand  had  quickly 
dropped  from  the  mouth.    Old  Juan  would 
take  twenty  pills  of  the  deadliest  poison  in 
the  world  rather  than   not  have  the  fire 
started. 

After  the  dose  had  been  given  and  the 
food  placed  within  reach  of  the  hand,  Rafe 
started  the  fire^  dipped  the  stick  into  the 
sap,  and  was  soon  at  work.  Inside  of  five 
minutes  the  hut  was  so  black  with  smoke 
that  he  could  not  see  the  recumbent  figure 


'Mad.  eh?'  he  sneered,  'an'  no  speak.    Well,  'tain'  no  matter;  only  you  get  him  done'  ' 


in  the  corner.  But  an  odd  mumble,  ap- 
parently meant  for  a  chuckle,  came  through 
the  smoke.  Old  Juan,  in  spite  of  his  tor- 
tured joints,  was  enjoying  the  more  con- 
genial atmosphere. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  there  came  a  sharp 
summons  at  the  door.  Rafe  was  just  remov- 
ing a  mass  of  smoked  rubber  from  his 
stick,  so  was  able  to  lay  it  flat  and  go  to 
the  door  himself.  The  overseer  stood  there, 
grinning  maliciously,  and  behind  him  were 
two  men,  each  bearing  a  large  calabash  of 
newly  gathered  sap. 

"Hey,  you  ole  Juan !"  the  overseer  called, 
ignoring  the  presence  of  the  boy,  "come 
show  yo'  lazy  se'f." 

"Senor  Juan  is  not  able  to  come,"  inter- 
posed the  boy.  "You  know  that."  He  spoke 
confidently,  knowing  that  a  smoker  could 
not  leave  his  work. 

The  overseer  did  not  seem  surprised, 
but  showed  his  teeth  in  another  malicious 
grin.  "I  s'pose  mebbe,"  he  assented,  "you 
go  tell  him,  scare  boy  Rafe,  dat — no,  tell 
him  myse'f,"  trying  in  vain  to  peer  through 
the  black  smoke.  "Hey,  dere,  you  Juan ! 
You  two  smoker  now,  so  I  bring  double  lot 
sap.  Bring  mo'  to-morrer.  See  you  get  him 
all  done ;  'cep'  you  do,  I  goin'  write  de 
owner  dat  you  gettin'  ol'  an'  lazy,  an'  to 
sen'  on  anudder  man.  Mebbe  you  work  day 
an'  night  an'  put  some  time  in  extra,  you 
get  him  mos'  done.  He!  he!  Juan?"  He 
peered  again  into  the  blackness,  but  with- 


out avail.  "Mad,  eh  ?"  he  sneered,  "an' 
no  speak.  Well,  'tain'  no  matter ;  only  you 
get  him  done.  Put  de  sap  inside."  to  the 
men ;  "den  you  run  back  to  de  grove.  An' 
say,  better  you  fly,  or  you  feel  my  steeck." 

After  they  had  gone  and  the  door  was 
closed,  Rafe  went  back  and  finished  remov- 
ing the  rubber  from  his  stick.  But  his  face 
was  grave.  Presently  he  went  to  the  corner 
and  bent  over  the  old  man.  Juan's  hand 
was  now  lying  inert  and  passive,  and  into 
the  gleaming  eyes  had  come  a  dull  hopeless- 
ness and  despair.  He  had  heard  what  the 
overseer  said,  arid  realized  only  too  well 
that  an  inexperienced  boy  could  not  do 
what  the  overseer  plainly  meant  should  be 
impossible  for  both  the  boy  and  an  ex- 
perienced man.  Things  were  working  into 
the  overseer's  hands  better  than  he  had 
planned.  But  as  he  saw  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness in  the  old  man's  eyes  Rafe  resolutely 
forced  the  gravity  from  his  face.  "Do  not 
worry,  Senor  Juan,"  he  said  almost  gayly ; 
"we  will  find  some  way  to  do  the  extra 
work.  The  overseer  shall  not  get  ahead  of 
us  so  easy  as  he  hopes."  But  when  he  re- 
turned and  dipped  his  stick  into  the  sap 
and  thrust  the  sap  into  the  black  column 
rising  from  the  chimney's  mouth,  and  the 
wall  of  smoke  had  shut  in  between  him  and 
the  sick  man,  his  face  again  became  grave. 
The  overseer  must  not  get  ahead  of  them, 
but  he  could  not  yet  see  the  way. 

[to  be  continued  next  issue] 


[continued  from  page  15] 
willing  to  trust  yourself  to  me  absolutely. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  then  we  are  making 
a    mistake,    and   you    are    deceiving  both 
yourself  and  me.' 

"Oh,  girls,  I  wonder  if  you  can  realize 
how  I  felt  in  that  moment !  I  suffered 
without  knowing  why  I  suffered ;  every 
word  he  uttered  seemed  to  draw  a  drop  of 
blood  from  my  heart,  and  yet  I  did  not 
comprehend  their  full  meaning  until  after- 
ward. I  was  appalled  by  something  beyond 
the  words,  something  that  seemed  hidden 
in  them,  and  that  something  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  his  whole  attitude. 

"  'I  am  afraid  we  are  making  a  mistake,' 
I  said,  'if  this  is  the  way  you  view  our 
relations.  Certainly  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  act  in  opposition  to  what  I  think  is 
right,  just  because  it  is  your  wish.' 

"  'But  I  do  expect  it,'  he  replied.  'In  a 
situation  of  this  sort  it  is  only  right  you 
should.  My  judgments  are  more  mature 
than  yours,  and  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  greater  experience  ;  if  you  are  determined 
to  oppose  me,  we  might  as  well  give  up.' 

"I  couldn't  speak  for  a  moment,  being 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  comprehension 
of  all  his  words  implied.  I  simply  gazed 
at  him,  seeking  some  reply  with  which  to 
defy  the  threat  contained  in  what  he  had 
said.  But  while  I  looked  at  him,  I  saw  his 
expression  suddenly  change  to  one  of 
startled   amazement.     IJe   paled,    and  his 


eyes  became  fixed  on  some  object  just  be- 
hind me. 

"As  I  turned  to  see  what  it  was,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  heard  a  woman's  voice  say :  'You !  why, 
what  are  you  doing  here?  I  thought  you 
were  in  London.' 

"And  I  looked  up  to  recognize  Mrs.  Har- 
riman  Greeley,  to  whom,  you  will  remember, 
he  was  so  devoted  on  board  the  'Cedric' 

"  'I  only  just  came  over,'  he  said  with 
easy  falseness.    'When  did  you  get  here?' 

"  'This  morning,'  she  replied.  'I  tele- 
graphed you  to  London,  as  the  letter  I  got 
from  you  yesterday  was  headed  London. 
Did  you  come  over  to-day  ?' 

"  'Last  night ;  where  are  you  stopping  ?' 
he  asked. 

"  'Here,'  returned  Mrs.  Greeley,  then 
glanced  at  me  and  bowed  stiffly,  adding  to 
him  as  she  moved  away  with  her  com- 
panion— an  elderly  man  who  was  waiting 
a  few  paces  off,  "If  you  are  free  for  din- 
ner, come  in.' 

"  'Thanks,'  be  returned,  and  seating  him- 
self again,  said,  as  though  nothing  in  the 
least  extraordinary  had  happened,  'I  never 
was  so  surprised  to  see  any  one  in  my  life  ! 
What  an  odd  coincidence — three  passengers 
of  the  'Cedric'  meeting  unexpectedly  in 
Paris !'  He  laughed  softly,  and  took  an- 
other cigarette  from  his  case. 

"  'Why  did  you  tell  her  you  came  over 
last  night?'  I  asked. 


"  'I  didn't  say  that,  did  I  ?'  he  queried, 
laughing  again,  and  the  laugh  went  through 
me  like  a  knife. 

"  'You  certainly  did,'  I  returned.  'It  is 
impossible  you  could  not  have  known  it. 
She  said  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
you  from  London  yesterday ;  how  could  she 
have  done  that  unless  you  sent  one  there  to 
be  posted?' 

"  'She  made  a  mistake,  that's  all — but 
don't  let  us  talk  about  her.  We  were  dis- 
cussing our  own  plans — they  are  more  in- 
teresting !' 

"  'They  are  all  settled,'  I  replied  with  a 
firmness  that  surprised  me,  for  I  felt  that 
every  bit  of  strength  had  gone  from  me, 
'and  now  I  want  to  go  home.' 

"He  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  I  felt 
that  what  I  suft'ered  was  revealed  in  my 
face,  but  was  determined  he  should  see  it 
in  no  other  way. 

"  'What  do  you  mean?'  he  asked.  'Why 
do  you  want  to  go  home?' 

"  'Because,  as  you  have  said,  our  rela- 
tions are  spoiled,'  I  replied  as  I  got  up. 
'They  are  not  only  spoiled,  but  are  at  an 
end!' 

"He  laughed  that  little  soft  laugh  again, 
and  also  arose,  saying,  'Are  you  going  to 
play  tragedy  queen?  Please  spare  me  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  If  we  have  made  a 
mistake,  let's  make  the  best  of  it,  and  be 
friends.  There  is  no  harm  done,  is  there? 
We  have  had  a  nice  innocent  time  for  a 
fortnight  or  so.  Now  be  sensible.  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  a  good  time.  Don't  act 
as  though  I  had  hurt  you.' 

"Imagine !  Oh,  girls,  can  you  compre- 
hend how  I  felt  ?  It  was  too  much.  I 
couldn't  answer,  and  was  not  even  conscious 
that  I  walked. 

"'That's  the  wrong  way!'  I  heard  him 
say,  and  found  I  was  walking  into  a  side 
room. 

"As  we  turned  back  and  went  out  by 
the  main  doorway,  he  said,  'Look  here,  lit- 
tle girl,'  in  that  softly  tender  tone  which 
then  seemed  hateful  to  me,  'you  are  taking 
this  matter  too  much  to  heart ;  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  unhappy.  Let  us  make  up. 
Come,  I  shall  take  you  for  a  spin  in  the 
Bois,  and  we  shall — ' 

"Then  I  turned  on  him.  'Unhappy !'  I 
exclaimed,  'I  am  not  in  the  least  luihappy ; 
but  I  am  horrified  to  learn  there  are  men 
in  the  world  who  pose  as  gentlemen  as  evil 
and  unworthy  of  the  name  as  you  are !' 

"As  I  glanced  at  him,  I  saw  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  suppress  a  smile,  and  pulling 
at  his  mustache.  'Oh  come,'  he  said,  'that's 
rather  severe,  isn't  it?  What  have  I  done? 
Are  you  offended  because  Mrs.  Greeley 
asked  me  to  dine?' 

"We  were  now  in  the  street,  and  as  I 
was  too  agitated  to  reply,  I  turned  from 
him  and  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 
But  he  followed  me  saying,  'Here's  the  car; 
where  are  you  going?' 

"  'I  am  not  going  into  that  with  you 
again,  most  certainly!'  I  replied.  'I  never 
want  to  see  you  again,  and  I  wish  you  to 
send  some  one  at  once  for  those  necklaces, 
with  a  written  receipt  signed  by  you.' 

"  'I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  he  re- 
turned. 'They  are  yours,  and  I  want  you 
to  keep  them  as  a  memento  until  some  day 
you  may  not  think  so  badly  of  me  as  you  do 
now.' 

"  'I  shall  not  keep  them ;  you  must  send 
for  them,  you  shall!'  I  said,  in  a  sudden  fit 
of  anger  at  his  insolence. 

"  'Don't  be  foolish,'  he  said.  'You  are 
such  a  child !  Why,  for  what  earthly  reason 
should  you  retvirn  them  ?' 

"  'Very  well,'  I  replied,  'if  you  do  not 
send  some  one  for  them  to-morrow,  I  shall 
bring  them  myself  to  Mrs.  Greeley  and  ex- 
plain to  her  how  they  came  into  my  pos- 
session !'  Then  I  went  to  an  open  cab  that 
stood  by  the  curb,  called  my  address  to  the 
coachman,  and  had  my  foot  on  the  step, 
when  Mr.  Lawson — I  can't  call  him  Charles 
any  more — caught  me  by  the  arm. 

"  'I  shall  send  for  them,'  he  said,  'but 
let  me  take  you  home.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
part  like  this !  One  would  think  I  had 
done  you  some  grave  wrong.' 

"  'You  have,'  I  answered,  'you  have  in- 
sulted me  grossly  and  you  have  destroyed 
my  faith  in  all  mankind!' 

"He  said  something  which  I  did  not  hear, 
for  at  the  same  time  I  called  to  the  coach- 
man to  go  on,  and  as  we  turned  away  I  got 
a  glimpse  of  Lawson  standing  bareheaded 
by  the  curb,  with  a  strange,  half-amused 
look  on  his  face. 

"Oh,  Edith,  never  regret  that  George  is 
not  well  off !  Even  the  direst  poverty 
shared  with  an  honest  man  who  loves  you 
is  something  to  be  everlastingly  grateful 
for.  Money  cannot  buy  that,  and  poverty 
with  such  love  can  never  bring  you  to  the 
depths  of  misery  I  have  reached ! 

"But  this  is  not  all  ;  the  price  is  not  yet 
paid  for  my  brief  and  false  happiness. 
When  I  got  home  new  troubles  greeted  me, 
for  I  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  of  my 
room,  prepared  to  yield  myself  to  the  sor- 
row welling  up  within  me,  when  there  came 
a  tap  and  Madame  D.  entered.  She  held 
in  her  hand  an  unopened  'petit  bleu' — a 
sort  of  special  delivery  note,  sent  pneu- 
matically as  quickly  as  a  telegram.  She 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  'This  came  for 
you  this  afternoon.  I  am  dining  out,  and 
as  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  "now  that  I 
shall  not  require  your  services  any  longer.' 

"She  waited  an  instant  for  me  to  speak, 
but  I  could  not.  Nothing  mattered  to  me 
then ;  I  didn't  care  in  the  least  if  she  put 
me  out  in  the  street  to-night,  for  I  have 
reached  the  end  of  my  courage. 

"Yet,  I  believe  that  if  the  room  had  not 
been  so  dark  and  she  could  have  seen  my 
face,  she  would  have  had  compassion  on 
me,  and  given  me  a  chance  to  defend  my- 
self; but  as.it  was,  I  did  not  feel  able  to 
make  the  effort,  and  my  silence  only  added 
to  her  indignation. 

[continued  on   page  21] 
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OPEXIXG  any  of  the  great  histories 
such  as  the  Herndon,  or  the  Cen- 
tury or  McClure's.  the  answer 
seems  ready  to  hand — In  then  Har- 
din County,  now  Larue,  Kentucky', 
on  Xolin  creek  farm  some  three  miles  from 
Hodgenville.  Looking  at  the  pictures  of  the 
log-cabin  and  farm  scene  and  spring,  we  take 
it  all  with  the  unquestioning  faith  of  a  child 
looking  at  the  picture  of  the  Ark  of  Noah 
and  the  animals  all  paired,  trooping  in.  It 
is  a  shock  to  find 
even  the  Bible  say  that 
the  "clean"  ones  went 
in  by  sevens,  the  odd 
male  apparently  stall- 
fed  for  the  sacrificial 
altar  under  the  rain- 
bow. 

The  father  and 
mother  of  President 
Lincoln  have  been 
assailed  with  evil 
stories  —  perhaps  it 
seemed  safe  since 
they  were  dead — and 
the  inventors  may  re- 
sent it  that  they  are 

all  located  half  a  hundred  miles  from  any 
possibility.  He  was  born  on  the  waters 
of  Beechcreek  some  twelve  miles  from 
Springfield,  in  the  county  of  Washington, 
Kentucky,  and  the  date  is  written  in  his  own 
hand  on  pages  of  his  interleaved  Bible,  as 
12th  of  February,  1809.  Sifting  the  evidence 
against  this  date,  there  really  is  none  worthy 
of  belief. 

He  seems  not  to  have  known  the  time  or 
place  of  the  marriage  of  his  father  and 
mother,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 
This  was  settled  finally  at  12th  June,  1806, 
nearly  three  years  before  his  birth,  by  the 
Century,  November,  1886.  It  required  just 
eighty  years  to  know.  This  writer,  a  south- 
ern Democratic  conventionist  of  1860,  became 
interested  in  the  personality,  as  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  said  at  Liberty  Hall  in  Georgia 
— "He  and  I  entered  Congress  near  the  same 
time.  Both  were  whigs  and  members  of 
'The  Young  Indian  Club,'  and  he  is  both 
smart  and  honest  and  will  be  a  mighty  hard 
man  to  beat."  Writing  the  biography  of 
Vice  President  Stephens  and  material  for  his 
constitutional  history,  precious  Lincoln  au- 
tograph letters  came  into  my  hands,  and  on 
beginning  certain  historic  writings  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  1884,  Dr.  Christopher  Columbus 
Graham,  then  in  his  hundredth  year,  and 
known  to  me  in  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
before  1839,  said:  "His  father  and  mother 
were  as  good  country  folk  as  we  then  had 
in  Kentucky,  and  I  was  at  their  wedding  on 
Forks  of  Beechcreek,  in  the  year  1806.  All 
of  us,  misled  for  a  time  by  an  after  date  and 
a  wrong  certificate  of  the  record ;  the  clerk 
of  Washington  County  Court,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Booker,  set  us  all  right  as  to  the  marriage, 
and  the  birthplace  evidence  has  been  all  in 
for  twelve  years.  Dr.  Graham  told  hundreds 
of  persons  of  the  marriage,  since  A.  Lincoln 
became  famous  in  1858  in  the  Senate  race, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  McClung,  author  of  the 
"Annals  of  Kentucky,"  began  a  sketch  of  him 
in  the  early  days  of  African  colonization,  in 
the  Henry  Clay  efforts  for  which  they  both 
took  part.  His  manuscript,  partly  inspired 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  before  he  was  President, 
exists,  and  I  also  have  the  original  plan  of 
Henry  Clay  for  a  Liberian  colony,  prepared 
in  his  own  hand  for  ex-president  John  Q. 
Adams  and  President  Monroe.  Strange  to 
say,  "The  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,"  1887,  Volume  XLI. 
p.  153,  (^and  in  McClure's  "Early  Life  of 
Lincoln,"  p.  226),  has— "The  son,  Thomas 
Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks,  September 
23d,  1806,  near  Springfield,  Kentucky."  This 
is  a  year  after  the  Century  fixed  the  true 
date  by  a  facsimile  of  the  original  return 
to  court  by  Reverend  Jesse  Head,  who 
solemnized  the  nuptial  rites.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  anti-slavery  men  of  Kentucky,  and 
his  words  to  Thomas  and  his  wife,  entered 
into  the  dawning  life  of  Abraham,  their  child, 
and  made  the  Liberator  possible,  as  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stowe  and  Horace  Greeley,  made  a  Re- 
publican party  to  elect  him  president.  The 
family-tree  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  roots  deep 
in  English  and  in  Massachusetts  soil  of 
freedom,  and  the  predestined  plan  of  the 
ages  came  up  to  the  full  results  of  1861-1865, 
very  much  as  if  there  was  design  and  plan, 
will  and  God,  in  it  all. 

One  inclined  to  the  hazy  boundary  between 
real  tradition  and  the  myths  of  the  Scandi- 
navian runes,  might  like  to  trace  these 
Waterstones,  for  that  is  the  English  of  Lin, 
a  brook  or  torrent,  and  Coin,  a  column  or 
erected  stone.  They  were  said  to  derive  it 
from  carrying  in  the  desert  the  Jacob  pillow 
of  his  ladder-dream,  the  smitten  rock  of 
■which  St.  Paul  writes  (I  Cor.  X:  iv)  as  the 
"spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,"  and 
type  of  Christ;  the  "King's  pillar,"  too, 
brought  by  Jeremiah  to  Tara,  B.  C.  580 ;  the 
Columba  and  Scone  stone  of  Scotland's 
monarchs,  and  the  "coronation  stone"  which 
has  held  its  place  in  Westminster  chapel 
under  the  seat  of  Edward's  chair,  since 
James  VL  became  James  I.  in  it,  and 
the  Stuarts  ruled  England.  To  prove 
that  would  establish  the  Israel-Saxon  iden- 
tity. Charles  Darwin  ( Descent  of  Species, 
p.  90)  writes,  "We  can  trace  the  formation 


By  Con- 


of  ;Tiany   words   further  back 
that   that   of    species."  More 
surely  we  read  it  in  the  chron- 
icles  of  Lincolnshire  of  Eng- 
land, and  spell  it  out  in  the 
Masonic  cryptology  of  Lincoln 
cathedral  founded  by  William 
Rufus,.  a   red-haired  kinsman, 
and  rebuilt  by  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond.   In  1780,  one  of  the  first 
three    counties     of  Kentucky 
territorj',  that  is,  Jefferson,  Fay- 
ette and  Lincoln,  took  its  name 
more    from    pioneer  memories 
of  the  Englishshire,  than  from 
Gen.  Benj.  Lincoln,  made  local 
commander  in  Massachusetts  in 
1776   in  his  forty  second  year, 
gress,  in  the  year  1778,  General- Lincoln  was 
made  commander  of  the  South  of  the  first 
Confederation.    Some  persons  smiled,  when, 
February  8th,  1864,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  wrote 
a  half  serious  claim  of  his  family  name  as 
being  as  old  as  Pharaoh's  cup-bearer.  The 
Louisville  German  Club  keep  his  letter.  His 
guess  and  mine  may  pass,  since  in  1886,  the 
Century,  and  now  McClure's  in  1896,  adopt  the 
statement  that  a  survey  of  Jefferson  County, 
Book  "B,"  p.  60,  of  Virginia  warrant  No. 
3334,    in    which    the    grantee    is  Abraham 
Linkhorn,  is  part  of 
the  pioneer  Lincoln 
landtitle     in  Ken- 
tucky.   The  grantee 
signs   Linkhorn,  as 
marker.    The  chain 
carriers   are  Hana- 
niah    Lincoln  and 
Josiah  Lincoln,  the" 
latter  second  son  of 
the  first  A.  Lincoln, 
and  both  spelled  cor- 
rectly.   If  the  land- 
office     could  so 
blunder,   surely  the 
father  would  know 
his  own  name.  The 
city    archives  of 
Louisville  show 
both    lines  distinct 
for     an  hundred 
years.      To  admit 
that     the  pioneer 
lived  up  to  the  sur- 
vey   date.    May  7. 
1785,     the  family 
tradition  had  to  be 
altered,  that  he  was 
killed  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  and  could 
not  be  "marker"  a 
year  later.  There- 
fore   the  Century, 
having    high  Ken- 
authority, 
it    up  to 
Now  Mc- 
giving  the 
same    historian  as 

authority,  push  it  on  up  to  1788,  and  sustain 
it  by  a  one-page  inventory  of  Nelson  county, 
where,  as  writes  his  kinsman,  J.  L,  Nail — he 
never  lived.  Yet  evidence  now  makes  it 
probable  that  the  widow,  Mary  Shipley  Lin- 
coln, settled  with  five  children  on  Lincoln 
Run  in  Washington  county,  in  1785.  Xay, 
more,  while  Thomas  Lincoln  owned  none 
of  that  paternal  land,  he  surely  married  and 
lived  in  the  Richard  Berrj-  house  at  Beech- 
land,  from  which  springwater  little  Abe  was 


t  u  c  k  y 
pushed 
1786. 
Clure's, 


christened  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  the  fall  of  1809,  the 
certificate  being  at  the  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky,  Southern  Ex- 
position of  1884. 

The  next  hitch  is  in  the 
death  of  A.  Lincoln,  the  pio- 
neer, said  by  his  great  grand- 
son, J.  L.  Nail,  of  Missouri,  to 
have  been  killed  by  Indians  at 
Beargrass  Fort,  Ohio  River,  in 
1784.  LTpon  a  variation  from 
this  hangs  the  Linkhorn  myth. 
It  may  be  said  that  Beargrass 
LINCOLN  settlement,  following  the  pres- 

ent run  of  that  creek  in 
East  Louisville,  is  miles  awaj' 
from  Fourth  Street,  the  reputed  place  of 
the  killing.  That  is  only  because  the  city 
cuts  off  the  old  run  two  miles  above. 
Thomas  Hutchins,  in  the  first  topographical 
survey,  November  1st,  1778,  maps  the  Falls 
of  Ohio,  and  a  large  creek,  unnamed,  en- 
tering at  the  upper  end  of  Corn  Is- 
land, then  opposite  Fourth  Street.  Gilbert 
Imlay,  land-agent  and  historian,  publishing  in 
London,  first  edition,  1792,  says  of  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville :  "Which  incon- 
venience may  be  easily  removed  by  cutting 
a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek 
on   the  upper  side 

  of   the    Rapids,  to 

below  the  reef  of 
rocks  which  is  not 
quite  two  miles  and 
a  gentle  declivity 
the  whole  way." 
1  Letter  III,  p.  48, 
Imlay.)  William 
Hayden  English,  in 
his  great  life  of 
Gen.  Geo.  Rogers 
Clark,  describes  the 
forts  truly  (Vol. 
II.,  ch.  V.  131-155). 
Chapter  XII.  pp. 
353-378  tells  of  the 
first  mainland  settle- 
ment. Vol.  II.  pp. 
754-756  describes 
fully  the  Beargrass 
fort  of  the  tradi- 
tional killing,  built 
in  the  winter  of 
1778-1779,  and  of 
the  larger  Fort  Nel- 
son in  1782,  both 
existing  in  1784. 
Victor  Hugo  writes  : 
"It  is  the  unex- 
pected that  hap- 
pens." I  do  not 
expect  it  to  happen 
that  the  blood  kins- 
man is  entirely 
mistaken  when  he 
locates  the  killing  of 
the  pioneer,  grand- 
father of  the  Pres- 
ident at  near  Fourth  and  Main  Streets,  Falls 
of  Ohio,  in  1784,  nor  other  than  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  then  "six  years  old,"  nor  other 
than  that  the  Indian  murderer  seized  the 
little  child  for  flight  and  with  the  boy  in 
his  arms,  was  killed  by  Mordecai  his  brother, 
then  ten  years  old  and  able  to  shoot  a  rifle 
with  a  "rest." 

Children  get  worried  that  Bible  pictures 
of  the  same  event  are  not  alike.  The  Cen- 
tury and  McClure  give  us  our  pictorial  gospel 
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an  Italian  artist. 
Rev,   Jesse  Head 


THE  OLD  LINCOLN  CABIN  NEAR  SPRINGFIELD.  WASHINGTON  COUNTY.  KENTUCKY. 
WHERE  THOMAS  LINCOLN  AND  NANCY  HANKS  WERE  MARRIED  ON  JUNE  IJ. 
1806.  AND  WHERE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN  IN  1809 


of  Saint  Lincoln.  One  has  it  in  a  settler's 
clearing  in  X'elson  county  on  Long  Run  of 
Floyd's  Fork,  and  the  picture  shows  the  death 
shot  of  1786  two  years  too  late.  The  other 
of  McClure's  (  p.  24)  gives  us' Hughe's  Sta- 
tion in  the  same  county,  also  from  an 
"original,"  quotes  the  same  authority,  and 
gives  us  a  regular  Four-Block-House  Fort,  as 
good  as  that  made  by  state  aid  in  Harrods- 
burg in  1812-14.  The  pencils  of  two  artists, 
Boccacini  and  McDonald,  seem  scrolled 
therein,  yet  the  work 
is  not  signed  in  the 
latter.  The  killing  is 
only  located  and  the 
date  is  1788.  Here 
the  authority  for  so 
entire  a  change  of 
time  and  place — the 
new  information  if  by 
the  same  authority — 
should  appear.  R.  T. 
Durrett,  L.L.D.  is 
auttor.  of  the  myth- 
ology, and  he  also,  as 
President  of  Filson 
Club,  procured  from 
Rudolph  Boccacini, 
a  portrait  in  crayon  of 
who  died  in  1842  and 
Boccacini  emigrated  here  in  1884. 

The  family  historian,  J.  L.  Nail,  says  the 
pioneer  Lincoln  had  lands  there,  that  is.  Nel- 
son county — so  the  inventory  proves — and, 
"he  never  lived  there."  If  he  lived  there  in 
1788  he  might  have  been  killed  there  if  not 
once  killed  in  1784.  Richard  Henry  Collins, 
the  ablest  Kentucky  historian,  up  to  1874 
had  failed  to  find  Hughes  Station.  It  was  a 
stockade  only  and  of  later  date  than  1780. 
Whatever  the  year  of  this  Indian  murder, 
the  widow,  Mary  Shipley  Lincoln,  and  five 
children  moved  to  a  stream  called  for  them, 
Lincoln's  Run,  near  the  Forks  of  Beechcreek 
in  Washington  County,  and  the  records  indi- 
cate as  early  as  1785,  three  years  before  the 
mythological  1788.  The  county  was  the 
first  of  state  creation  in  1792.  Here  in  an- 
other mystery  for  Mordecai  inherited  the 
lands  of  verj'  considerable  extent,  and  the 
personalty  was  much  larger  than  is  shown  by 
a  Nelson  county  farm  inventory  of  1788, 
only  one  page  long.  Yet  primogeniture 
ceased  in  all  Virginia  territory  in  1776,  and 
"child"  took  the  place  of  "eldest  heir  male." 
in  the  revised  statutes.  Thomas,  the  younger 
son,  certainly  owned  land  in  the  county  of 
Hardin,  in  1803,  three  years  before  his  mar- 
riage. He  either  was  far  from  the  shiftless 
sot  of  the  historic  portraits,  or  he  inherited 
certain  property. 

On  a  fair  June  day  he  took  a  pure  and 
gentle  young  woman  to  wife,  and  the  cer- 
tificate was  not  known  to  the  President 
until  1864,  about  the  time  of  his  second 
election.  The  only  living  child  of  the 
preacher,  wrote  in  1886  :  "This  is  the  writing 
of  my  father,  signed  E.  Bascom  Head,"  and 
he  and  Henry  Cleveland  Wood,  of  Harrods- 
burg, Ky.,  wrote  a  small  biography  of 
twenty  pages.  Dr.  Christopher  Columbus 
Graham,  pupil  of  the  great  surgeon,  Benj. 
M.  Dudley,  and  at  one  time  perhaps  the 
richest  man  in  Kentucky,  dictated  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  marriage  and  coin- 
cident events,  and  signed  it,  "In  my  100th 
year."  If  he  wrote  it  now  from  his  grave, 
and  with  all  the  lights  we  have,  he  would 
only  vary  very  slightly  from  a  sworn  state- 
ment made  before  a  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  1st  Dist.,  Indiana,  March  20th,  1882, 
and  the  longer  statement  begun  in  January 
1884  (McClure's  "Early  Life,"  pp.  228.  and 
231  to  236).  In  that  the  value  of  the  pho- 
netic signs  seems  to  be  Lincern  for  the  back- 
woods' mispronunciation ;  Linkhorn  being 
condemned  by  himself  (p.  235).  For,  "He 
was  born  at  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Rock  Spring  farm" — read — He  was  raised. 
In  the  next  pharagraph  of  the  last  boy,  read, 
"born  in  Elizabethtown,"  and  not  "Hodgen- 
ville." The  affidavit  disposes  of  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Grubbs.  letter,  229,  McClure.  and  an- 
swers a  string  of  questions  of  the  N.  Y. 
"Christian  Advocate,"  April  13th.  1882.  Dr. 
Graham  began  to  talk  of  the  Lincoln  mar- 
riage from  the  dawn  of  his  celebrity  in  1858, 
and  hundreds  heard  him.  Early  in  1886,  the 
record  of  Washington  county  was  found  by 
W.  H.  Perrin.  last  Kentucky  historian,  incited 
thereto  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  a  friend 
of  >he  President.  A  copy  with  the  writing 
immitated,  sent  to  the  Century  in  .August 
1886,  drew  from  R.  M.  Gilder  the  query: 
"How  could  it  have  lain  out  of  the  family 
so  long?"  Well,  I  had  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  document  and  traced  copies  of  the 
bond  and  return  to  court :  and  the  history 
is  worth  as  much.  I  only  say  on  his  own 
authority,  President  Lincoln  knew  it  shortly 
before  he  died.  How  did  it  happen  that 
with  mother  alive  to  October  5th,  1818,  and 
his  father  alive  until  nine  years  after  the 
marriage  to  Mary  Todd  in  1842,  that  he  did 
not  know  from  one  of  them  of  the  Washing- 
ton county  marriage,  even  when  his  future 
Todd  connections  themselves  related  to  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  and  to  Madison  and 
Washington,  made  his  marriage  for  a  time 
depend  upon  ability  to  prove  his  family  line 
unstained?  Why,  if  he  knew  it  then,  did  he 
not  write  it  in  his  interleaved  Bible?  (Mc- 
Clure's "Early  Life,"  pp.  58-59.)  How  did 
that  precious  book  leave  bis  family,  as  it  has. 
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and  why  are  the  "leaves"  of  its  autograph 
record  in  Chicago,  and  the  Bible  in  the 
Washington  museum  ?  Why  did  two  of  his 
biographers,  and  one  of  them  his  law  partner, 
Mr.  Herndon,  deny  his  lawful  birth  ?  Why 
finally,  in  A.  D.  1896,  ninety  years  from  the 
''  marriage,  is  it  necessary  in  a  paper  like  this 
to  settle  the  place  of  his  birth  ?  When  a 
biped  without  feathers  erects  itself  as  an 
interrogation  point,  the  thing  is  then  leaded 
for  the  newspapers,  the  true  makers  of 
history.  Why?  why?  WHY?  A  fac- 
simile is  its  own  proof,  writings  being  com- 
pared. Documents  are  for  history.  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  editor  of  one  of  the  "Lives," 
thinks  history  is  to  explain  documents  ?  A 
historian  with  a  thousand  references  would 
have  a  good  time  doing  it!  This  all  leads 
up ;  and  is  it  A  Tennyson  who  writes  of 
"Altar  steps  that  lead  through  darkness  up 
to  God;"  Surely  never  was  there  so  public 
a  character  so  folded  in  mystery.  It  need 
not  be.  There  lay  for  sixty  and  eighty 
years  the  'return'  of  which  this  certifies.  In 
1884,  at  least  four  persons  know  that  A. 
Lincoln  was  born  in  the  house  where  this 
marriage  took  place.  /  do  hereby  certify 
that  by  authority  of  Licence  Issued  from  the 
Clerk's  office  of  Washington  County  I  have 
Solemnized  the  Rites  of  Matrimony  between 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  June 
12th,  1806,  A.  D.  agreeable  to  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Witness  my  hand. 

Jesse  Head,  D.  E.  M.  E.  C. 

This  stands  for  Deacon  and  Elder,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

There  it  is  spelling  and  capitalization. 
(See  McClure's  "Early  Life,"  p.  31.)  It  is 
usual  for  a  girl  wife  to  wish  to  remain  with 
"her  people"  for  care  and  love  in  child- 
bearing.  The  histories  say  Thomas  Lincoln 
carried  her  away  to  the  wilderness  of  Har- 
din, a  full  county  breadth  from  the  settle- 
ment, for  bearing  three  children.  A  noted 
slanderer,  Abraham  Enlow,  based  the  claim 
of  his  sons  to  be  the  half  brothers  of  the 
Martyr  on  this  theory.  The  slander  is  fifty 
miles  from  its  base.  Sally  Lincoln,  first 
called  otherwise  Mary  from  an  aunt,  was  born 
on  the  waters  of  Beechcreek  in  1807.  She 
married  and  died  in  another  state.  The 
house,  now  double,  is  of  logs  well  hewn  and 
excellent  for  its  period.  Major  Richard 
Berrys  grandfather  of  Nancy  Hanks,  whose 
parents  were  dead,  was  her  guardian,  or 
gard-een  as  he  signs  the  marriage  bond,  and 
Dr.  Graham  thought  she  had  some  property, 
certainly  some  of  a  personal  sort.  The 
husband,  Thomas,  had  land  in  Hardin,  then 
a  wilderness,  and  a  section  near  enough  the 
Ohio  and  Salt  rivers  to  be  in  peril  of  In- 
dians, who  yet  visited  their  old  salt-licks.  He 
was  a  cabinet-maker  of  a  superior  kind  for 
his  time,  and  he  owned  the  only  turning- 
lathe  for  wood  then  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  His  elder  brother,  Mordecai,  was 
a  prominent  citizen  and  magistrate.  Nat- 
urally he  staid  where  he  was  best  off,  and 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  go  to  Hardin  farm 
in  a  time  of  great  agricultural  distress,  and 
to  sell  out  there  in  1814,  when  the  evil  bank 
legislation,  not  shiftlessness,  left  him  desti- 
tute and  drove  him  on  to  Indiana.  He  did 
not  go  away  until  late  in  1809,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th  of  that  year,  his  second  child 
and  first  boy  was  born  in  the  Berry  house 
in  the  older  room,  and — likely— there,  at  a 
Quarterly  Meeting,  he  was  baptised  in  water 
from  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill 
in  the  locust  grove.  Rev.  George  L.  Rogers, 
another  Methodist  who  solemnized  the 
second  marriage  with  Sally  Bush  Johnston, 
December  2,  1819,  was  asked  in  the  interest 
of  the  President,  in  1864.  "As  they  were 
Methodists  did  you  christen  their  children, 
especially  the  little  boy,  said  by  you  and  by 
clerk  Samuel  Haycraft,  to  have  lived  in  then 
Hardin  county  until  his  seventh  year?"  The 
reply  was,  "No,  it  was  already  done  in 
Washington  county,  where  the  girl  and  boy 
were  born.  There  was  another  little  boy 
child  born  and  died  in  Elizabethtown." 

Not  until  1895,  when  the  Grand  Army 
Encampment  in  Kentucky,  revived  the  in- 
terest in  a  place  that  must  be  second  only 
to  Mount  Vernon  in  many  patriot  hearts, 
did  it  seem  necessary  to  fix  the  place  of 
birth.  Then  with  a  monument  in  view,  and 
tons  of  walking  canes  of  Lincoln  farm  wood 
for  sale,  and  a  railway  and  a  speculator 
concerned  in  tickets  and  relics,  it  was  as 
mistakenly  located,  as  when  the  "Innocent" 
of  Mark  Twain  wept  at  the  tomb  of  Adam, 
in  Asia.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  strong 
on  home  ties.  He  refused  in  a  letter,  more 
religious  than  kind,  to  see  his  father  on 
his  death  bed.  He  never  put  a  stone  at  the 
grave  of  either  parent.  He  was  great  enough 
to  begin  history.  His  son  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
does  not  know,  nor  much  seem  to  care. 
Major  D.  W.  Sanders,  an  ex-Confederate, 
bought  the  thirty-three  acre  homestead  and 
the  historic  house,  not  for  speculation,  but 
to  preserve  it  as  a  free  gift  to  the  people  of 
the  iTnited  States.  Save  a  new  roof,  it  is 
all  unchanged.  Mr.  W.  F.  Booker,  a  de- 
scendant of  heroic  pioneers,  whose  patient 
search  settled  the  marriage  for  all  time, 
makes  this  statement,  true  I  think  in  every 
line.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  June 
12,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
were  married  by  Deacon  Jesse  Head,  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  in  a  log  cabin  tenanted  by 
Richard  Berry,  Sr.,  the  guardian  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  It  is  also  known  that  the  young 
couple  lived  there  for  sometime  afterward 
and  finally  removed  to  Larue  (then  Hardin; 
county.  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  he  had  been 
born  in  Hardin  county,  and  that  was  one 
reason  he  could  never  establish  his  legit- 
imacy. In  attempting  to  do  so  he  had  the 
records  of  Hardin  county  examined,  while 
those  he  sought  were  stored  away  in  the 
courthouse  of  Washington,  at  Springfield. 
Some  years  since.  Judge  R.  M.  Thompson, 
of  our  Springfield,  Kentucky,  who  had  heard 
his  mother,  an  own  cousin  of  Nancy  Hank:, 


speak  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  par- 
ents, saw  in  Mark  L.  Lamon's  biography  of 
Lincoln,  the  statement  that  the  parents  of  the 
President  were  never  married.  He  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  they  were  legally  mar- 
ried. He  went  to  the  county  clerk,  W.  F. 
Booker,  Esq.,  and  asked  him  to  look.  Mr. 
Booker  said  it  was  almost  hopeless,  as  no 
indexes  had  been  kept.  The  Squire  per- 
sisted, and  after  a  long  search  among  old 
records,  the  m.arriage  bond  and  minister's 
return  for  record,  were  found. 

The  Bond.  "Know  all  men  by  these  pres- 
ents that  we,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Richard 
Berry,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  just  and  full  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  cur- 
rent money,  to  the  payment  of  which,  well 


conveyed  by  Mrs.  Sallie  Reed,  wife  of  Henry 
F.  Reed,  and  by  said  Henry  F.  to  Major 
D.  W.  Sanders  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Said  Richard  Berry,  Jr.,  told  affiant  as  he 
now  recollects,  and  his  memory  serves  him 
well,  about  the  close  of  the  late  Civil  War 
that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  said  house  in  Washington  county,  Ken- 
tucky, the  same  one  in  which  his  parents 
were  married.  (See  pictures  Century,  No- 
vember, 1886,  McClure's  November,  1895, 
ed.)  This  affiant  was  well  acquainted  with 
William  Hardesty,  who  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  whose  residence  was  always  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  said  premises.  Said 
William  Hardesty  was  an  honorable,  reput- 
able, and  upright  citizen,  and  every  way 


son  and  Browne,  and  is  quite  long.  Neither 
Major  D.  W.  Sanders,  the  owner,  nor  W.  F. 
Booker,  Esq.,  nor  Hon.  John  W.  Lewis  M. 
C,  nor  this  writer,  have  anything  to  sell  or 
desire  of  gain  in  the  fixing  of  the  true 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  those 
who  ventured  and  lost  all  on  the  issues  of 
state  sovereignty,  it  would  be  money  in  their 
pockets  if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  never  been 
born  at  all.  They  join  in  no  slanders,  and — 
"Great  let  me  call  him  since  he  conquered 
me." 

Now  let  us  tabulate  the  pedigree,  (Mc- 
Clure's Early  Life,  pp.  21  and  223  and  224.) 
Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden  was  Register  of  the 
Treasury  to  A.  Lincoln,  and  compiler  of  a 
campaign  book  by  aid  of  the  President.  If 
he  contributed  the  N.  E.  Register  matter  of 
1887,  he  is  three  months  out. 


C/^i^    -^-^c^S^    A->'^^^    ^^^^^  ^A^Au>vL^^ ^  o^ex^AjL, 


Table  showing  birth   years   of   father  and 
succeeding  son  of  the  A.  Lincoln 
Massachusetts  line  and  age  of 
father  at  the  child's  birth. 


/I  /8o^^^   

A  COPY  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MARRIAGE  OF  THOMAS  LINCOLN 
AND  NANCY  HANKS 


and  truly  to  be  made  to  the  said  Governor 
and  his  successors,  we  bind  ourselves  and 
our  heirs,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents.  The  condition  of  the  above 
obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  there  is 
a  marriage  shortly  intended  between  the 
above  bound  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks,  for  which  a  license  has  been  issued : 
Now  if  there  be  no  lawful  cause  to  obstruct 
the  said  marriage,  then  this  obligation  to  be 
void,  else  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 
Witness,  Thomas  Lincoln.  ..  [seal.] 
John  H.  Parrot  Richard  Berry,  [seal.] 
Guardian. 

Certificate  Return  :  Washington  county 
Settlement.  "I  do  hereby  cea-tify  that  the 
following  is  a  true  list  of  marriages  solemn- 
ized by  me,  the  subscriber,  since  the  28th 
of  April,  1806,  until  the  date  hereof.    .    .  . 

June  12th,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks,  September  23d,  1806,  Anthony 
Lytsey  and  Kessiah  Purtle.    ;    .    .    ;  '  .  . 

Given  under  my  hand  this  22d  day  of 
April,  1807 

Jesse  Head,  D.  M.  E.  C." 

There  were  fifteen  couples  so  reported 
married,  and  it  was  the  unlucky  after  date, 
23d  September,  which  confused  all  indus- 
trious historians  and  for  a  time  made  the  " 
certificate  or  "marriage  lines, seeiii  a  mis- 
take of  three  months. 

Affidavit  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Thompson. 
"This  affiant  says  he  is  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington county,  Kentucky,  and  is  seventy- 
nine  (79)  years  old.  He  was  raised  in  said 
county  and  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life  except 
eight  years  when  he  lived  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  His  present  residence  is  Spring- 
field, county  and  state  aforesaid.  The 
mother  of  Nancy  (Hanks)  Lincoln,  who  was 
the  mother  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  an  own  cousin  of  this  affiants  mother. 
Affiant  well  knew  Richard  Berry,  Jr.,  who 
was  grandson  of  Richard  Berry,  Sr.,  who  was 
the  guardian  of  Nancy  (Hanks)  Lincoln, 
wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln.  Said  Richard 
Berry,  Jr.,  lived  with  his  father,  Frank 
Berry,  son  of  Richard  Berry,  Sr.  The  mar- 
riage of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks, 
parents  of  President  A.  Lincoln,  occurred  in 
the  same  house  or  premises  recently  sold  and 

(i^n^  ^■^^^    <;-2~^  tpjf    I7t^  f 
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worthy  of  belief.  He,  the  said  William 
Hardesty,  has  made  affidavit  and  sworn 
that  he  was  present  and  witnessed  the  mar- 
riage of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
in  said  house,  .by  Deacon  Jesse  Head  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  As  sworn, 
said  William  Hardesty  has  frequently  told 
aflSant  that  there  was  born  to  said  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  older  than 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  she  the  said 
daughter  being  the  first  child  and  both  born 
in  that  house.  She  died  early.  (Sarah 
Grigsby,  1827,  Ed.)  Said  Richard  Berry, 
Jr.,  was  a  good  citizen  and  worthy  to  be 
believed.  R.  M.  Thompson. 

State  of  Kentucky,  Washington  County. 

"I  certify  that  R.  M.  Thompson  subscribed 
to  and  made  oath  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment this  day.  He  is  a  most  reputable  cit- 
izen, upright,  moral  and  creditable  in  every 
way.  Before  he  executed  this  I  read  it  over 
to  him  and  explained  the  contents  and  he 
understood  the  same  and  did  voluntarily, 
in  my  presence,  execute  said  affidavit,  the 
same  being  then  dictated  by  said  R.  M. 
Thompson.  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of 
office  this  13th  day  of  April,  1891. 
[seal.]  J.  L.  Wharton. 

Clerk  of  Washington  Circuit  Court. 
.  Judge  Richard  J.  Browne,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  formerly  of  Springfield, 
Washington  county,  said  in  an  interview  at 
the  "Daily  Times,"  and  also  in  an  interview 
then  prepared  to  be  sworn  to,  in  the  same 
month  and  year :  "That  Mr.  James  Thomp- 
son, Sr.,  and  William  Hardesty  told  me  many 
years  ago  they  were  at  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  at  Dick 
Berry's,  the  grandfather  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
on  the  waters  of  Beech  Fork'  Creek,  near 
what  was  then  called  Mattingly's  Mills,  and 
now  Beechland  Mills.  William  Hardesty 
told  me  that  he  remembered  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  very  little  boy  and  that  he  lived 
in  old  Mr.  Berry's  house  in  which  his  father 
and  his  mother  were  married.  And  that 
they  soon  moved  away,  and  it  was  said,  into 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  and  all  this  was 
generally  believed  by  the  oldest  citizens." 
Signed,  Richard  J.  Browne. 

<J  ^M^^t-tn^  -^^fe  ixS-<-  -J^' 


Facsimile  of  a  famous  letter  written  by  the  Great 
Lincoln  to  his  friend,  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  The 
original  is  the  property  of  Henry  Whitney  Cleve- 
land, biographer  of  Stephens. 


Historian  William  H.  Perrin,  said  after 
full  examination,  on  25th  of  March,  1886, 
"the  Lincolns  of  Washington  county  were  not 
low  or  ignorant  people,  but  all  stood  well  in 
public  esteem,  and  that  Judge  Booker  had 
said  in  1860 — "If  Abraham  Lincoln  is  as 
good  a  man  as  was  his  uncle  Mordecai  who 
served  with  me  in  the  legislature  forty  years 
ago,  the  people  of  the  South  need  not  to  be 
afraid  of  him  in  the  Presidency." 

The  statement  of  William  Hardesty  is  of 
the  same  import  as  those  of  Squire  "Thomp- 


1.  Samuel  Lincoln,  born 
1620,  to  Mordecai,  4th 
son  born  1667  

2.  Mordecai,  born  1886,  to 
Mordecai,  1st  son  born 
1686   

3.  Mordecai,  born  1686,  to 
"John,  born  1725   

4.  John,  born  1725,  to 
Abraham  1750  (1760?). 

5. "  Abraham,  born  1750,  to 

Thomas,  born  1778  

6.  Thomas,  born  Jan.  6th, 
1778,  to  Abraham  1809. 

7.  Abraham,  born  1809, 
to  Rohert,  born  .... 

Abraham,  g.  f.  married 
Mary  Shipley,  North 
Carolina,  1773,  Morde 
cai,  born  1774,  Josiah 
born  1776,  Thomas,  born 
1778,  in  Kentucky,  Mary, 
born  1780,  Nancy,  born 
1782   


47th  father  year 

19th  " 
39th  " 
25th 
28th 
31th 

Deed  of  gift  of 


Land,  John  to 
Abraham,  Va.  in 
1773,     in  13th 
year  if  born  1760 


The  dates  of  the  sixth  generation  are  from 
tombstones  copied  and  deeds  and  letters  in 
my  own  possession,  and  I  am  reasonably  sure 
that  in  the  first  American,  there  is  a  son, 
Thomas,  born  1642,  in  that  gap  of  47  years, 
and  between  the  two  Mordecai  births,  23 
years,  not  19.  As  I  am  not  editing  the 
"New  England  Register"  this  may  now 
pass. 

OF  THOMAS  Lincoln's  unmarbled  home — • 

TO  THE  G.  A.  R. 

Men  talk  of  the  Son  who  made  men  free 

And  call  him  the  Liberator, 
Yet  ask  not  if  the  source  of  the  stream 

Or  the  stream  itself,  be  the  greater. 

States  sown  as  stars  on  the  heaven  of  blue, 
To  the  thirteen  stripes  he  wove ; 

A  stranger  owns  -his  birthplace  logs. 
At  the  spring  in  the  locust  grove. 

From   the    Samuel-Benjamin    Lincoln  state 

Of  old  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Came  the  Pioneer  who  was  Indian  slain 

At  Ohio  Falls,  in  May.  1784 

Thomas — the  child  in  the  Indian's  arms — 
Baptised  with  his  crimson  stream — 

Escaped  to  the  Fort  to  begin  the  line — ■ 
Among  slaves — of  the  Freedom  dream. 

Thomas — a  cabinet-maker  was — 
And  in  cabinets  worked  his  son ; 

Which  v/orked  the  better,  God  only  knows 
For  the  work  is  but  begun. 

An  obelisk  the  nation  piled 

Where  the  ashes  of  Lincoln  moulder ; 
But  the  mother  and  he  who  gave  him  life 

Were  left  to  the  hillock  and  boulder. 

The  willows  wave  and  pine  trees  toss 
Where  the  blue  and  the  gray  now  sleep, 

By  Thomas,  the  father  of  Lincoln-the-Great, 
Not  even  a  rose  we  keep. 

Here  lieth  the  old  Kentucky  land 
Of  Harrod  and  Boone  and  Clay; 

But  the  logs  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  home 
Are  left  to  the  storms  decay. 

Born  where  the  waters  of  Beechcreek  flow 
Toward  Springfield's  ancient  town. 

Born  in  the  county  of  Washington 
By  Lincoln  Run  so  brown — 

Was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 

Of  the  midland  twixt  the  sea. 
But  only  a  negro  keeps  the  roof 

Of  the  child  who  made  them  free. 

Two  stones,  they  say,  mark  the  parted  graves 

Of  the  mother  and  of  the  sire. 
But    Kentucky   that    hatched   the  Lincoln 
brood. 

Hath  never  a  stone  nor  a  spire. 

A  Confederate — Sanders — saved  the  house 

Of  the  thirty-three  acre  home. 
But  the  floor  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  birth. 

Hath  only  a  wooden  dome. 

A  Confederate — cleareth  parents  both 

From  slanders  of  evil  fame ; 
Now  sons  of  the  North  in  the  land  re- 
deemed— 

Rear  a  stone  to  the  Lincoln  name. 

Poem  written  by  Henry  Whitney  Cleve- 
land, Sunday,  24th  May,  1896.  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Alamo 

A LITTLE  distance  out  from  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  there  stands 
the  remains  ot  an  old  mission  building, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  1836  was  the 
scene  of  a  remarkable  battle. 

Texas,  which  was  then  considered  a 
part  of  Mexico,  had  been  settled  by  col- 
onists from  the  United  States,  and  there, 
too,  were  many  outlaws  and  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  found  the  border  a  con- 
venient place  for  their  trade.  Trouble 
arose  between  the  settlers  and  the  Mex- 
ican government:  the  former  asked  for 
a  state's  rights,  and  when  refused  rose 
in  arms.  Santa  Anna.  Governor  of  Mex- 
ico, promptly  invaded  the  territory. 
Col.  William  Barrett  Travis  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men  was  left  to 
keep  the  fortress  of  the  Alamo.  Among 
his  assistants  were  Davy  Crockett  and 
the  scarcelj-  less-known  adventurer  Col. 
James  Bowie,  the  inventor  of  the  knife 
which  bears  his  name. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Februarv- 
Santa  Anna  invested  the  Alamo  with 
four  thousand  men.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  siege  which  lasted  twelve  days. 
He  planted  cannon  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  on  Travis'  refusal  to  sur- 
render the  firing  began.  Day  after  day 
the  siege  dragged  on.  The  cannon  did 
little  damage  to  the  fort  but  the  rifles  of 
the  borderers  worked  havoc  among  the 
^Mexicans.  The  latter  added  assault  to 
cannon  fire,  but  time  after  time  thej^ 
were  repulsed.  And  then  a  more  dread 
enemy  took  up  the  work.  Food  became 
scarce,  and  the  little  band  of  defenders 
gradually  lost  strength. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning 
of  the  sixth  of  March,  Santa  Anna  ar- 
ranged his  forces  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Alamo.  The  defenders  met  the 
Mexicans  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
It  was  clubbed  rifles  and  knives  against 
swords  and  bayonets.  One  by  one  the 
little  band  went  down,  but  every  one 
left  a  circle  of  dead  about  him.  Bowie 
crawled  from  a  sick-bed,  and  died  fight- 
ing on  his  knees.  At  last  Crockett  and 
five  others  remained.  The  old  fighter 
was  slowly  forced  back  to  an  angle  in 
the  wall.  Blood  was  pouring  from  a 
sword  gash  on  his  forehead,  but  with 
clubbed  rifle  he  held  his  assailants  at 
bay.  Not  until  he  received  a  promise 
of  protection  did  he  surrender.  Then 
with  the  others  he  was  taken  before 
Santa  Anna.  A  jerk  of  the  thumb  and 
the  latter  had  condemned  his  captives. 
As  Crockett  leaped  to  defend  himself 
a  dozen  swords  were  buried  in  his  body. 

Santa  Anna  was  afterward  defeated  at 
San  Jacinto,  and  Texas  became  a  free 
republic. 


Famous  Bits  of  History 


Painted  by  C.  M.  Relyea 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALAMO— DAVY  CROCKETT'S  LAST  STAND 


Custer's  Last  Fight 

TTOE  many  years  after  the  Civil  War 
•T  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  gave 
the  United  States  government  much 
trouble.  Led  by  such  chiefs  as  Sitting 
Bull  and  Crazy  Horse,  they  became 
more  and  more  inimical  to  settlers, 
and  in  1876  it  was  accordingly  de- 
termined to  conduct  another  campaign 
against  them. 

The  Sioux  were  jjiainly  at  home  in  the 
Bad  Lands,  and  it  was  against  them  at 
this  point  that  the  troops  were  to  be 
concentrated.  The  expedition  was 
divided  into  three  columns — one  un- 
der General  Crook  setting  out  from 
Fort  Fetterman:  one  under  Gibbon 
from  Fort  Ellis,  and  one  under  General 
Terry  from  Fort  Lincoln.  The  plan 
was  to  surround  and  wipe  out  Sitting 
Bull.  On  June  16th  Crook  was  within 
striking  distance,  and  indeed  started 
to  attack,  but  before  he  could  make 
this  eflfective  Sitting  Bull  vigorously  at- 
tacked him  and  forced  him  to  remain  in 
his  camp. 

Meantime  a  hundred  miles  north 
Gibbon  and  Terry  had  established  com- 
munication and  practically  located  the 
Indian  encampment  on  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Rosebud  and  the  Little  Big 
Horn  Rivers. 

Terrj'  immediately  ordered  the  column 
commanded  by  Gen.  George  A.  Custer 
to  strike  a  blow. 

Custer  and  his  column^  left  camp  on 
the  twenty-second.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  he  was  informed  that  the  Indi- 
ans were  camped  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  and  by  a  night  march  Custer 
crossed  the  divide  and  prepared  to  at- 
tack. He  divided  his  men  into  three 
columns;  Custer  was  on  the  rig-ht  bank 
and  Eeno  on  the  left,  while  Benteen 
maneuvered  to  the  left  still  further. 
The  village  was  on  this  bank,  and  Reno 
approached  to  attack  it,  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  Indians  and  forced 
to  entrench  himself.  This  left  Custer 
unsupported  when  he  struck  the  vil- 
lage at  its  center.  Sitting  Bull,  having 
disposed  of  Reno  at  about  noon,  had 
time  to  turn  with  his  warriors  and 
meet  Custer  at  the  ford.  The  fight  be- 
gan at  half-past  two,  and  continued 
till  sundown.  Slowly  before  the  horde 
of  Indians  the  soldiers  had  to  retire 
from  the  river.  Gradually  the  blood- 
thirsty Sioux  closed  around  the  little 
knot  of  brave  men.  One  by  one  the 
soldiers  fell,  and  as  the  Indians  made 
a  last  charge,  Custer,  saber  in  hand, 
after  killing  three  Indians,  was  shot 
dead.  Only  one  man,  an  Indian  scout, 
survived  the  massacre. 


February  r,  1907 
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ABOrSWANTS 
ARE  MANY  1^ 
UNTIL  YOU/ 
GIVE  HIMj 
A 


STEVENS! 

Then  he  amuses  himself  in  muscle- 
building  outdoor  life,  and  not  to  the 
destruction  of  the  house  or  your  nerves. 

Write  for  Large  Catalog 

describing  Stevens  guns  and  rifles  of  every 
sort  and  style,  for  hunter,  marksman,  girl 
or  boy.   uo  pages.    Sent  free  to  any  one 
interested  in  guns,  sending  four  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage. 

For  6c.  in  stamps  we  will  send  artistic 
tea-color  lithograph.    It  is  an  attractive 
hunting  scene  worthy  of  any  wall. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  and  in. 
slst  on  the  Stevens.  No  others 
"lust  as  good." 
J.  STEVENS  ASMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

265  Pine  Street 
CUcopee  Falls,  Mass. .TT.S.J 


fIVE  KITTENS  FREE 


This  handsome  picture  of  five  kittens  frolicking 
on  a  lady's  dressing  table  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  an  oil  painting  costing  hundreds  of  dollars.  It  is 
given  absolutely  free  with  every  three  months' 
trial  subscription  to  The  Mother's  Magazine  at  10 
cents.  The  Mother's  Magazine  is  the  handsomest 
large  illustrated  home  and  family  magazine  pub- 
lished at  the  price— artistically  illtistrated.  colored 
covers  and  40  pages  of  reading  every  month.  The 
picture  is  16  x  20  inches  in  size  and  is  reproduced  In 
many  "beautiful  colors.  It  will  add  much  to  any 
dining-room  or  parlor.  Eeady  for  the  wall  when 
received.  Send  10  cents  to-day  (stamps  or  silver) 
for  the  magazine  three  months,  and  ask  for  picture 
number  800.  Both  will  be  sent  you  at  once. 
Aloney  back  if  yon  are  not  deUghted. 

Address,  THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE.  Elgin,  HI. 


FREE  1907 

We  will  send  one  sample  of 
this  pin  FR£E  to  any  person 
who  cuts  out  this  advertise- 
ment and  sends  it  to  us  with 
their  name  and  addresf  in  a 
letter.  You  mu»t  also  enclose 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  the 
postage  on  the  pin.  Only  one 
pin  sent  to  each  family.  This 
is  a  gold-plated  pin.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  ladles'  stick  pin  or  bangle  pin.  It  can  also 
be  worn  as  a  scarf  pin,  or  the  bangle  can  be  taken 
off  and  used  as  a  charm.  The  leaves  are  in  green 
enamel  and  represent  a  four-leaf  clover.  This  offer 
iB  made  so  that  we  can  mail  you  FREE  our  great 
new  illustrated  Jewelry  and  Fancy  Goods  Catalogiitt. 
This  pin  Is  gold  plated.  Address 

Lynn  &  Co.,  48  Bond  St..  Kew  York. 

5000  RIFLE! 
SENS  NO  MONEY 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  so 
that  we  may  tell  you  how  to  got  this  fine, 
steel,  blue  barrel,  22  calibre  hunting  rifle  ab- 
I  aolutely  FREE.  Be  sure  and  write  at  once  before 
I  they  are  all  eone.  Address 
I  PEOPEE8  POPULAB  MONTHI-T 

I  708    Areade  BnUdlns,   ...   Des  Moines,  la. 


I  Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrst-clasB  hatchers  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHIi,  Qulncy,  111. 


Ill AUTrn  Reli&blo  Hen  in  every  locftllty 
ffffin  I  UU  throughout  the  United  States  to 
adrertise  our  goods,  tacking  up  show  cards  on 
trees,  fences,  bridges  and  aU  conapicuous  places; 
distributing  small  advertising  natter.  Commission  or  salary 
|90  a  month  and  expenses  $3  a  day.  Steady  employment  to 
good  reliable  men.  We  lay  out  your  work  for  you.  No  experieoee 
Deeded.    Write  for  full  particolare. 

EMPIRE  MEDICIHE  CO.,  LOHPOIt.  ONTmO,  CMUDI. 
LOVELY  BOOK  OF  SCENERY  FREE 

Just  to  boom  onr  big  illustrated  family  magazine  we 
will  send  by  retnrn  mail  prepaid  a  beautifully  engraved 
book  of  views  of  the  Kockies  and  our  great  monthly  mag- 
azine a  year  on  trial  for  only  15c.  Clubs  of  3  and  3  books 
(different)  40c.  Stamps  taken.  Offer  limited— send  at  once. 
Western  Magazine,  Sta.  48,  Denver,  Colorado.  

Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free, 
0«  Oi  ahoemateer  &  Co. ,  Box  721,  Freeport,  111. 


Farmers*  Sons  Wanted 


with  knowl- 
edge of  farm 

stock  and  €air  education  to  work  in  an  office,  ft«0  a  month  with 
advancement,  steady  employment,  must  be  honest  and  reliable. 
Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established  In  each 
state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  fijU  particulars.  Tb©  Veterinary 
Science  Association,  Dep^         London.  CanadlU'' 


BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  IH  SH 

cured  or  fee  returned.  Geo,  S.  Vashon  &  Co.  538  E,  St.,  fl  ash.,  D.  C. 


The  Puzzler 


You  May  Think  You  Know  All  About  a  Wagon,  But  Are  You  Familiar  With  the 
Names  of  the  Six  Different  Parts  Represented  by  the  Pictures? 


Answer  to  Puzzle  in  the  January  15th  Issue:    Runners,  Braces,  Knees,  Fender, 

Crossbar,  Swingletree 


The  Strange  Adventures  of  Helen 
Mortimer 

[continued  from  page  17] 

"  'I  flattered  myself  I  knew  human  na- 
ture,' she  continued  coldly,  'but  you  have 
deceived  me.  The  things  I  have  learned 
of  you  to-day  have  substantiated  suspicions 
which  I  have  tried  to  ignore,  though  you 
have  given  me  ample  occasion  to  credit 
them.  That  you  could  have  so  repaid  the 
interest  I  have  taken  in  your  welfare  by 
behaving  as  you  have  in  my  house,  and  by 
deliberately  asserting  that  you  are  engaged 
to  a  man  who,  I  am  told,  is  not  free  to — ' 

"'It  is  not  so!'  I  interrupted  passionately, 
'I  was  engaged  to  him  legitimately !' 

"'You  were!     You  are  not  now,  then?' 

"  'No,  I  am  not.' 

"She  laughed  shortly.  'That  is  strangely 
convenient!'  she  said.  'However,  as  I  am 
not  acting  as  your  guardian,  I  don't  care 
to  investigate.  In  this  envelope  is  the 
amount  I  owe  you  for  these  three  weeks, 
and  as  I  don't  care  to  see  you  again,  I 
should  like  you  to  leave  as  early  as  possi- 
ble to-morrow.  I  feel  very  sorry  that  I 
must  say  this,  and  had  you  shown  more 
confidence  in  me  I  might  have  been  willing 
to  help  you  in  spite  of  all,  but  I  despise 
deceit  and  treachery,  at  both  of  which  you 
appear  to  be  an  adept.' 

"I  couldn't  speak,  every  thought  fled  from 
me  under  those  cruel,  insulting  words,  and 
when  she  had  left  me  I  stood  there  tremb- 
ling in  the  dusk,  hating  her,  and  all  the 
world  !  I  did  not  cry,  I  could  not !  Every 
tear  seemed  frozen  in  my  heart,  and  when 
at  last  I  lighted  the  gas,  I  did  so  as  in  a 
dream. 

"The  'petit  bleu'  was  from  Mrs.  Pan- 
coast  telling  me  to  meet  her  at  the  Hotel 
de  Havre  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven.  In 
a  way  it  'was  a  relief  to  feel  there  was 
someone  I  could  go  to,  for  I  have  begun 
to  have  a  horror  of  loneliness,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  seeing  her,  which  I  had  form- 
erly so  dreaded,  now  promised  to  take  my 
thoughts  from  my  own  troubles  and  I  wel- 
comed it. 

"I  set  to  work  feverishly  to  pack  my 
things,  trying  not  to  realize  that  I  was  to 
leave  that  dear  little  room  where  I  have 
been  so  happy.  I  knew  well  enough  that 
Ethel  Watson  was  the  informant  who  had 
turned  Madame  D.  so  bitterly  agairist  me, 
and  I  could  imagine  the  ugly  stories  she 
had  related  to  her,  stories  that  will  prob- 
ably shadow  my  name  forever,  although,  as 
you  know,  I  have  been  in  no  way  guilty. 

"I  had  drawn  out  that  bag  Mrs.  Pan- 
coast  gave  me,  and  was  preparing  to  put 
my  things  into  it  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  and  the  maid  entered. 

"  'I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Mademoiselle, 
when  you  came  in,'  she  said,  'that  a  lady 
called  to  see  you  at  six  o'clock  this  after- 
noon and  waited  in  the  hall  for  over  an 
hour.' 

"'A  lady!'  I  said.  'Did  she  leave  her 
name?' 

"  'Yes,  Mademoiselle,  she  told  it  to  me. 


but  I  regret  I  have  forgotten  I  I  asked  for 
her  card,  but  she  said  she  had  none  with 
her.  I  repeated  the  name  over  many  times, 
but  it  escaped  me.' 

"'Would  you  remember  if  you  heard  it?' 
I  asked,  thinking  of  Mrs.  Pancoast  as  the 
only  person  whom  it  cquld  possibly  be. 

"  'Oh  yes.  Mademoiselle,  it  was  an  Eng- 
lish name,  but  I  know  I  should  recognize 
it.' 

"  'Was  it  Pancoast  ?' 

"  'Ah,  Voila  !  Yes,  Pancoast !  That  was 
it,  Mademoiselle.  Pancoast ;  that  was  the 
very  name." 

"Then  she  came  before  this  'petit  bleu?' 
I  said. 

-  "  'Oh,  oui.  Mademoiselle,  the  'petit  bleu' 
arrived  but  a  short  time  before  you.' 

"'Did  she  leave  any  message?' 

"  'She  said  she  would  come  again  to- 
morrow. She  seemed  very  anxious  and 
waited  long.  Will  Mademoiselle  not  go 
out  to  dinner  to-night?' 

"I  told  her  I  wanted  nothing,  and  when 
she  had  left  the  room  I  read  over  the  'petit 
bleu'  again,  and  it  seemed  to  me  strange 
that  Mrs.  Pancoast  did  not  mention  in  it 
that  she  had  come  to  see  me,  but  concluded 
she  had  decided  it  would  be  best  to  have 
me  go  to  her,  and  did  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  take  time  to  tell  me  she  had  been 
here,  so  I  put  it  away  and  proceeded  with 
my  packing. 

"Meanwhile  I  was  troubled  by  the  thought 
that  Lawson  might  not  send  for  the  neck- 
laces before  eleven,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  not  be  here  to  give  them,  so  I  de- 
cided to  have  them  ready  and  dispatch  a 
note  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  asking 
him  to  send  for  them  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  it.  -  , 

"I  had  locked  them  with  my  letters,  and 
what  was  left  of  my  hundred  dollars,  in 
a  little  desk  where  they  were  perfectly 
safe  from  the  servants,  who  in  Paris,  I 
believe,  are  not  noted  for  their  honesty. 
I  took  my  key  from  the  belt-bag  where  I 
always  carry  it,  and  fitted  it  in  the  lock, 
and  to  my  surprise,  it  would  not  turn, 
though  as  a  rule  it  worked  very  easily. 

"I  struggled  with  it  for  some  time  to  no 
avail,  then  pulled  at  the  desk,  and,  my 
dears,  it  was  unlocked  I 

"This  astonished  me,  for  I  could  swear 
I  locked  it  before  I  went  out.  But  my 
astonishment  increased  to  horror  on  seeing 
that  everything  in  the  desk  was  in  con- 
fusion ;  my  letters  scattered,  boxes  pulled 
about,  and  worse  than  all,  the  two  velvet 
jewel-cases  lying  open  and  empty ! 

"At  first  I  could  not  believe  the  necklaces 
were  really  gone !  I  began  to  rummage 
through  everything  in  the  desk  aimlessly, 
without  appreciating  what  I  was  doing,  but 
involuntarily  obeying  a  silly  and  unreason- 
able hope  that  I  might  have  put  them  some 
place  and  forgotten  that  I  had  done  so.  The 
shock  was  so  great  I  could  not  rally  from  it 
at  once,  and  therefore  clung  to  this  straw, 
although  it  was  beyond  the  limit  of  prob- 
ability. 

[to  be  continued  next  issue] 


If 0 .  656.  Combination  Top  Buggy  and  Driving 
wagon  with  Stanhope  Style  Bupgy  Seat  and  Bike 
Gear.  AleoExtraSeatfof  Open  Wagon.  Prlcecom* 
plete,  $61.50.  A3  good  as  sells  lor  826.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Ourvehiclesand  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  onr  factoiy  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  areoutnoth- 
Ing  If  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Mannfactorers  In  The  World 

seliingto  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

EUdiart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mlg.  Co.»  Elkliart.IniL 


No.  815.  Light  Extension  Top  Surrey.  Prfce 
complete,  $73.60.    As  gbod  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 


SAMPLE  0%  SOAP 

FREE 

Take  this  sample  which 
we  offer  you,  use  it  and 
learn  the  high  qualilty 
of  Crofts  &  Beed  Pro- 
d  n  o  t  s  . 
Just  send 
your  name 
on  a  postal 
and  a  full 
size  cake  . 
of  fine  toi- 
let soap 
will  be 
mailed  you 
free.  You 
will  also 
get  a  big 
book,  show- 
1  n g  over 
1000  P  r  e  - 
miams  which  we 
give  with  orders  of  onr  Soaps,  Tea,  Ooflee, 
Baking  Powder,  Flavorings,  Breakfast  Pood, 
Perfumes,  etc.  We  shin  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory and  thus  save  all  middlemen's  profits. 
This  saving  you  get  in  premiums.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  It.  Send  postal  for  sample  now. 

'  Bwd9«  using  our  f/ooda  yourself  you  can  get  valuaSU  prtmiumt 
witluiut  any  cost  at  all  by  our  VI  a  month  cfud  plafU    Writ*  far 

booklet  explaining  this  specialplan  today. 

OROTTB  &  REED,  Auatin  Ave.,  Dept.  588.  Ohioaga. 


Violin  Music  Free 


WALTZ. 


To  introduce  our  New  Violin  Catalog  and  SPEOIAl* 
VIOLIN  OFFKK  we  will  send  for  the  next  thirtr 
days  our 50  cent  music  book;  contains  24  pieces  of  copy- 
rlffhtmuHle.  such  as  Overtures.Waltzes.Two-steps.etc; 
printed  on  fine  paper.  We  want  to  get  our  new  hand- 
some illustrated  catalog  of  Violins,  Guitars, Mandolins, 
Musical  Supplies,  Strings,  Bows,  etc.,  in  the  hands oCi 
every  Violin  player;  so  if  you  will  send  the  names  of 
four  persona  who  play  the  Violin  we  will  send  you  oar 
music  book,  free,  also  our  catalog.  Write  names  and 
addresses  plainly  and  enclose  five  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage  and  mailing  cost  of  your  music  book. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS, 

37  Patten  BIdg.     (Established  1857)  CHICAGO 


Thompso 

Sows  all  Clov«rB, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 
R«d  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.   So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow    away  In 
windiest  weather* 

|.f^  WHEELBARROW 

n  S  Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and    durable.  Over 
200    Thousand  In 
use.    Has     led  all 
|T>T\    broadcast  seeders  lor 
fVJ^.  30  years.  Catalogue 
t\  free* 

O.E.  Thompson  ® 
fiSsns,  Jl/ 

O-*  Ypsilanti,  Uiidi. 

DON'T  RUST  FENCE 


Galvanized  so  heavily  can't 
rust.  40  Carbon  Spring  Steel. 
No  agents.  30  days'  free  trial. 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  Cata- 
logue No.  67.  40  Styles  Lawn 
Fence,  Catalogue  C.  One  or 
both  free. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

Box  14.  Marion,  Ind. 


BIG  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS. 

tfj  Fopalar  bonga  with  vorda  &di1  mn^ic,  S^Mories  o£ad< 
Tcnture,  25  Picmres  of  Pretty  Girld,  20  new  G&mea  for 
troung  folks,  25  Pictures  of  the  PrcBidenu,  50  Waya  to 
Hak*  Money,  1  Great  Joke  Book,  1  Book  oa  Lcve  »d1 
Coortsbip,  1  Book  on  lf:igio,  1  Book  on  Letter  Written, 
1  Dre^m  Book  ud  Fortuna  Teller,  1  Cook  Book,  I  Ba^ 
B&U  Book,  gives  niles  for  all  popnlsr  (^mes,  100  Coa- 
undmiDS,  60  Verses  for  Autogr&ph  Aibuma-  -AH  th« 
Kbore  by  mail  for  10  Mnts,  Address, 

J.H.  PTKK.  Box  45«  So.  Norwalk.  OoniL 


Your  Wife  or  Daughter 

Can  drive  your  most  fracti- 
ous horse  if  he  wears  a  Beery 
Bit.  Horse  is  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times.  Can  be 
_  used  on  gentlest  colt  or  run- 

away kickers  with  equal  satisfaction.  10  daj  s  free 
trial.    Frof*      E«  Beery,  Pleasant  jam,  0» 

May  we  send  you  Lee's  new  book  on  poultry  and  liva 
Btock?  Thirty-tivo  pages;  illustrated,  in  colors;  and  an 

EGG  RECORD.-FREE 

for  1907.  Interesting  ;  instiiictlre.  Mention  this  paper. 
That'o  all:  GEO.  H.  LEE  CO,.  Omaha.  Nebr. 


Powerful— Durable — Economical 

T  E  U  EF»  H  O IV  E  S 

Write  /or  fru  hoo}c  explaining  cost  tind  how  to  or^anito, 
balld  and  operate  telephone  systems  amon;?  your  oeighbon. 

Cadiz  Electric  Co.,  18  G.  C.  C.  Bld£.»  Cadis,  O. 


i^'ifir'iHflfirfiiiii  ,giP  ui2hMt\  9Jiv<>.ou  pfft 

these  woaderfal  Bolsiors.      V.  0. 
Oiebiier.  -Colubmus.    0.,  »old  SI 
pairs  in  Shoiira,  m&de  $13.  Xou  can  do  It;  we  ahow  how. 
FSEE  OUTFIT.  Thomu  Oo.,    Blk.  169,  Pajtos,  0. 


CUTS  TO  THE  END 
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FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 
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After  the  Wedding 

WHEXE\"ER  the  newspaper  states 
that  "for  the  present  the  bride 
and  groom  will  make  their 
home  with  the  parents  of  the 
bride  or  bridegroom,"  there  are  always 
people  to  shake  their  heads,  and  sa}',  "A 
very  bad  beginning!"  And  it  is  a  bad 
beginning.  Ask  any  woman  who  began 
housekeeping  right  in  with  her  family  or 
her  husband's,  and  she  will  tell  jou,  if 
she  is  honest,  that  the  only  way  to  do  is 
to  have  a  separate  home  from  tlie  first. 
Of  course,  there  are  cases  where  two 
families  have  lived  happily  as  one,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between  compared 
with  the  unhapp}-  men  and  women  who 
discovered  by  bitter  experience  that  "no 
house  is  large  enough  for  two  families." 

"It  will  save  us  so  much  when  we  are 
getting  started  to  live  with  John's  folks," 
said  a  pretty  bride  a  few  jxars  ago.  "We 
will  have  our  own  room,  and  that  is  all 
we  will  have  to  furnish."  But  before 
one  year  had  gone  over  her  head  she 
wished  she  had  commenced  housekeeping 
in  a  two-room  house  with  onh-  John,  for 
the  experiment  proved  a  dismal  failure. 
John's  mother  expected  the  new  daughter- 
in-law  to  conform  to  everj'  rule  and 
regulation  of  her  housekeeping,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  peculiar,  so  the 
poor  bride  had  an  unhappy  time  of  it. 
In  her  girlhood  home  she  had  been  con- 
sulted and  had  worked  with  her  mother 
more  as  a  sister  than  a  daughter,  so  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  being  treated  like 
a  six-year-old  child. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things  about 
living  with  parents  after  the  joung  peo- 
ple have  been  married  is  the  fact  that 
company  never  can  be  enjoyed  as  in  the 
separate  home.  There  are  j-oung  women 
who  never  dream  of  inviting  their 
friends  to  stay  for  a  meal,  simply  be- 
cause the  elderly  mistress  of  the  house 
does  not  approve  of  it.  To  be  sure,  the 
bride  is  expected  to  enjoy  the  mother- 
in-law's  guests  and  help  cook  for  them, 
but  she  is  not  free  to  put  her  guests  into 
the  spare  chamber,  as  she  would  be  in  her 
own  home.  Everrthing  about  the  home 
except  in  her  sleeping  room  belongs  to 
some  one  else,  and  while  it  maj'  save  the 
price  of  furniture  to  begin  housekeeping 
that  way,  it  means  much  in  the  sacrifice 
of  libertj'  and  enjoyment. 

Every  young  couple  should  have  a 
separate  home,  unless  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune makes  it  necessary  to  care  for 
aged  parents.  In  that  case  the  bride  will 
have  to  make  the  best  of  things  and 
should  know  beforehand  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  her.  To  get  married  e.xpect- 
ing  and  planning  for  a  cozy  little  home, 
and  then  to  have  to  give  up  to  the  wishes 
of  parents,  is  harder  than  never  to  have 
planned  at  alL  Where  necessity  forces 
two  families  to  live  under  one  roof, 
there  should  be  a  clear  and  plain  under- 
standing, as  to  the  rights  of  each  couple. 
Even  then  it  is  hard  enough  to  reconcile 
two  sets  of  ideas  on  housekeeping,  but 
it  is  better  than  to  take  ever3thing  for 
granted. 

It  is  usually  the  men  who  can  get 
along  out  of  doors,  because  they  are  not 
kept  so  closely  together,  so  the  bride 
must  take  a  firm  stand  if  she  marry  an 
only  son  whose  fond  parents  want  him 
to  live  at  home.  Marrying  an  only  son 
is  risky  business  at  best,  since  the  mother 
almost  always  spoils  him,  so  it  is  well  to 
begin  to  train  him  over  in  private.  There 
are  mothers  who  have  waited  on  their 
sons  all  their  Hves,  and  feel  offended  if 
the  new  daughters  do  not  keep  up  the 
practise,  so  if  you  are  alone  with  your 
pupil  there  will  be  no  friction.  During 
the  first  happy  days  in  a  new  home  it  is 
possible  to  do  a  little  to  offset  the  selfish- 
ness of  years  fostered  by  a  foolish  mother, 
but  when  j-ou  live  with  that  same  foolish 
mother-in-law,  beware. 

The  best  and  happiest  way  to  begin  is 
to  have  the  new  house  partly  read}-,  and 
go  there  directly  after  the  wedding.  The 
first  meal  will  be  remembered  all  your 
life  if  eaten  in  the  new  kitchen  or  dining 


room  off  your  own  dishes  and  cooked  by 
your  own  hands.  You  can't  afford  this 
just  at  first?  Well,  then,  stay  single  until 
yon  can  afford  a  separate  home.  Per- 
haps some  will  saj'  it  is  impossible  to  get 
ready  to  cook  the  first  meal  in  the  new 
home,  and  that  they  intend  to  remain  at 
home  several  weeks  until  it  can  be  gotten 
ready.  Don't  j-ou  do  it !  Put  off  the 
wedding  until  a  few  rooms  can  be  fur- 
nished and  the  happ)',  separate,  inde- 
pendent  life   begun.     For    most  people 


The  Knitted  Picot  Stitch  Makes  a  Graceful 
and  Useful  Shawl 


there  is  but  one  honeiTnoon  in  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  the  term,  but  if,  after 
the  wedding,  you  begin  housekeeping  at 
once,  there  is  ever\-  reason  to  expect  that 
the  hone3Tnoon  will  last  forever.  Ask 
the  people  who  live  at  home  whether 
they  would  advise  you  to  follow  their 
e.xample,  and  see  what  they  say.  For 
every  woman  who  tells  3'ou  to  remain 
with  your  parents  or  go  to  live  with  your 
husband's  after  you  are  married,  j'ou 
will  find  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
who  will  emphaticallj'   say  '"No." 

Hilda  Richmond. 

The  Popcorn  Stitch 

THE  knitted  popcorn  stitch  is  another 
favorite,  equally  bumpj',  but  in  quite  a 
different  way.  There  are  fewer  holes, 
even  while  the  whole  effect  is  rnuch  looser 
than  with  the  knitted  raspberry  stitch. 

Cast  on  an  uneven  number  of  stitches, 
knit  one  row,  and  purl  one  row. 

Third  row — Knit  one  stitch  to  begin 
the  row ;  then  knit  two  stitches  together 
across  the  rest  of  it. 

Fourth  row — Knit  one  to  begin,  then 
pick  up  the  thread,  crossing  from  the 
base  of  the  first  stitch  to  the  base  of  the 
second,  and  knit  a  stitch  in  it,  putting 
the  thread  twice  over  the  needle.  Knit 
the  second  stitch  also  with  a  double  loop. 
Repeat  these  two  double  stitches  all  along 


the  row,  then  knit  one  row,  dropping  each 
double  loop  in  one  long  stitch.  At  the 
end  of  the  plain  row  the  needle  will  have 
twice  the  number  of  stitches  with  which 
the  work  was  started.  Purl  one  row; 
then  repeat  the  last  four  rows  until  the 
work  is  square. 

<5> 

Home-Made  Sterilizer 

IT  IS  very  desirable  to  steriHze  the  milk 

*  given  to  infants  or  invalids,  and  this 
may  be  managed  bj'  means  of  a  very  sim- 
ple  home-made  arrangement. 

Procure  a  tin  pail  with  a  cover.  Cut 
a  hole  in  the  cover,  and  fit  it  with  a 
cork,  through  which  is  inserted  a  dairy 
thermometer,  so  that  the  bulb  extends 
into  the  water  and  the  temperature  may 
be  watched  without  removing  the  cover. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  pail  place  a  false 
bottom — a  wire  dish  cloth  will  do,  but  a 
jelly-cake  tin  drilled  fuU  of  holes  is 
better,  as  it  offers  a  surer  foundation  for 
the  bottles. 

Place  the  milk  in  the  bottles  and  cork 
loosely  with  absorbent  cotton.  Place  in 
the  pail  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
reach  to  the  level  of  the  milk  in  the  bot- 
tles, and  place  over  the  fire.  When  the 
temperature  has  reached  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  degrees  remove  from  the 
fire  and  let  remain  covered  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  then  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  regarding 
the  temperature,  for  if  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  degrees  is  not  reached,  the  milk 
is  not  properly  sterihzed,  and  if  subjected 
to  greater  heat  the  taste  of  the  milk  is 
injured.  Alice  Jil.  Ashton. 

The  Looped  Stitch 

THE  looped  stitch  is  similar  to  the  her- 
ringbone. It  is  rather  more  fluffy  in 
appearance,  less  open  and  knotted,  and 
perhaps  more  susceptible  to  stretching, 
but  on  the  whole  as  lovely  or  even  love- 
lier than  the  herringbone  stitch. 

Cast  on  as  with  the  herringbone  stitch. 
First  row — Shp  one  as  though  to  purl, 

*  threipd  twice  over  needle,  purl  two  to- 
gether, and  repeat  from  *.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  purling  the  two  stitches  together 
the  second  loop  thrown  over  the  needle 
will  drop  off,  leaving  but  one  extra  stitch. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  As  with  the 
herringbone,  the  second  row  of  the  looped 
stitch  is  repeated  throughout  the  shawl. 

<$> 

The  Herringbone  Stitch 
qpHE  herringbone  is  simple  and  has  a 
*  pretty,  open  effect,  while  its  knotted 
quality  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  makes  it 
commendable  as  a  stitch  hkely  to  be 
shapely  even  after  a  time.  It  is  made  as 
follows : 

Cast  on  some  multiple  of  two,  plus  one. 

First *row — Knit  one,  *throw  the  thread 
over  the  needle,  knit  two  together,  and 
repeat  from  *.  Repeat  the  first  row  for 
the  length  of  the  shawl,  then  bind  off. 


The  Picot  Stitch 

T^HE  stitch  shown  in  the  shawl  worn 
*  by  the  young  lady  in  our  illustration 
is  called  the  knitted  picot  stitch  because 
of  the  prettj"  loops  that  ever  appear  upon 
each  tiny  bar  of  the  pattern. 

Here  are  combined  Shetland  wool  and 
Shetland  floss ;  the  former  in  cream 
white,  the  latter  in  one  of  those  delicate 
shades  which  reach  their  highest  beauty 
tones  in  Shetland  floss.  The  finished 
fabric  is  tight  and  firm,  not  lacking  in 
the  soft,  fluffy  characteristics  essential  to 


the  successful  shawl  stitch,  jet  almost 
without  give,  wholly  without  any  tendency 
to  stretch. 

For  the  shawl  displayed  in  our  illustra- 
tion ninety-four  stitches  were  cast  on  and 
one  row  knit  plain. 

Second  row  —  *  Knit  together  two 
stitches,  and  without  slipping  them  from 
the  needle  knit  them  together  again  upon 
the  back  thread.  This  gives  two  stitches 
upon  the  right  needle  for  two  stitches 
upon  the  left.  Repeat  from  *  throughout 
the  shawl,  which,  when  complete,  is  one 
and  three  fourths  yards  long  and  twentv- 
seven  inches  wide.  The  ends  of  the  shawl 
are  finished  with  a  crocheted  fringe  made 
loosely  with  a  large  crochet  needle.  A 
single  crochet  stitch  catches  the  wool  in 
the  end  (we  are  assuming  our  readers 
know  the  simple  crochet  stitches),  ten 
chains  are  made,  then  another  single 
crochet  in  the  next  stitch.  Both  ends  are 
worked  in  this  way. 

To  make  the  shawl  one  wants  rather 
less  than  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of 
Shetland  floss  and  about  three  or  four 
ounces  of  the  Shetland  wool.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  definite  quantities,  since 
the  amount  of  yards  to  the  ounce  vary  in 
the  different  makes. 


Potato  Cheese-Cakes 

TAKE  six  ounces  of  cooked  mealy  pota- 
toes, four  ounces  of  granulated  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  one  egg,  juice  and 
rind  of  one  lemon.  Mash  the  potatoes  with 
a  fork,  oil  the  butter,  whisk  the  egg,  add 
all  the  ingredients,  then  the  grated  lemon 
rind  and  strained  juice  of  the  lemon.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Line  patty-pans  with  puff 
paste,  put  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  in 
the  center  of  each,  and  bake  for  twenty 
minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Toasted  Biscuits 

Qt,-R  solution  of  the  hot-bread  problem 
^-^  for  breakfast  is  often  found  in  toasted 
biscuits.  Do  all  the  readers  know  how 
nice  they  are?  Better,  our  family  de- 
clares, than  fresh  ones,  and  more  easily 
prepared  than  any  other  hot  bread,  since 
it  involves  only  the  breaking  open  of  cold 
biscuits,  laying  them,  broken  side  up,  in 
a  pan,  and  setting  in  a  hot  oven  until  the 
new  surface  is  nicely  toasted  and  crisp, 
and  the  biscuit  piping  hot  all  through. 

•E.  E.  S. 

French  Bread 

THE  real  yardstick  French  bread  is 
much  more  a  product  of  the  oven 
than  of  the  preparation  beforehand,  says 
the  Xew  York  "Post."  a  brick  oven  with 
an  even  heat  on  all  sides  of  the  loaf 
being  necessary.  Miss  Johnson  gives  the 
following  recipe,  saying  that  French 
bread  pans  must  be  used :  Cover  four  hop 
flowers  with  one  pint  of  cold  water. 
Stand  over  the  fire  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Boil,  in  their  jackets,  one  half  pound  of 
potatoes ;  peel  and  mash  them  when  done. 
Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  over  one 
quart  of  flour,  stirring  constantly ;  beat 
until  smooth;  add  the  mashed  potatoes, 
and  strain  in  the  hop  water.  Let  stand 
until  lukewarm ;  add  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  one  cupful  of 
yeast.  Set  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  mixture  is  light,  add  flour  to 
make  a  dough.  Knead  and  beat  twenty 
minutes  or  until  the  dough  is  soft,  elastic, 
and  full  of  bubbles,  using  as  little  flour 
as  possible.  Let  stand  again  until  very 
light,  then  make  into  loaves  as  follows: 
Take  out  enough  dough  for  one  loaf ; 
sprinkle  the  board  with '  flour,  form  the 
dough  into  a  ball,  then  gently  roll  with 
the  hands  until  it  is  the  desired  elongated 
shape,  and  with  a  rolling  pin  gently  press  . 
over  the  top  of  the  loaf  to  flatten  it  with- 
out pressing  out  the  sides.  Lay  the  loaf 
upside  down  on  a  floured  towel  and  form 
the  rest  of  the  dough  in  the  same  manner. 
Let  stand  till  light;  turn  into  long  French 
bread  pans,  the  side  that  has  been  against 
the  towel  turned  up.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  forty-five  minutes. 
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Sofa  Pillow  in  Shadow  Work 

'T'His  very  pretty  pillow  cover  is  stamped 
*  on  material  with  diagram  for  using 
the  floss,  and  floss  for  the  work.  The 
popularity  of  this  kind  of  embroidery 
seems  to  grow,  as  new  uses  for  it  are 
devised.  Unlike  any  other  kind  of 
needlework,  the  shadow  embroidery  is 
worked  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  material. 
It  is  about  the  easiest  of  execution  ever 
originated,  and  it  is  very  effective  with 
littk  labor  where  used  for  shirt-waist 
decoration,  collar-and-cuff  sets,  corset 
covers,  scarfs  and  centerpieces — even 
whole  white  dresses  can  be  decorated 
very  effectively  with  it. 

The  material  upon  which  the  work  is 
done  must  be  very  sheer,  so  that  the  em- 
broidery, which  is  done  on  the  wrong 
side,  can  show  through.  Hence  its  name. 
The  stitch  is  very  simple.  Beginning  at 
the  point  of  a  petal  or  leafj  work  in  a 
fagoting  stitch  (or  the  stitch  our  mothers 


FOR  THE  KNITTING 

used  to  open  the  seams  on  flannel  skirts). 
The  stitches  must  be  close  together  and 
meet  each  other,  thus  forming  an  even 
outline  stitch  on  the  right  side.  The 
work  appears  as  if  the  goods  were  ap- 
plied to  the  design  underneath,  while  it 
is  simply  the  work  on  the  wrong  side 
which  produces  the  effect  of  application. 
When  colors  are  used  the  effect  is  very 
delicate,  rich  and  attractive. 

The  colors  of  the  chrysanthemum  on 
the  pillow  are  pink,  yellow  and  lavender, 
the  stems  green.  These  latter  should  be 
worked  upon  the  right  side  of  the  cloth, 
though  some  prefer  that  they,  too,  should 
be  done  on  the  wrong,  which  is  more 
difficult. 

One  point  ab&ut  shadow  work  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked  is  that  the  work 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  finished  ■  em- 
broidery should  be  darned-  with  running 
stitches,  laid  under  and  over  the  cross 
stitcKes,  which  form  the  foundation  of 
shadow  work.  Unless  this  darning  or 
weaving  is  done,  when  the  material  is 
very:  sheer,  the  cross  stitches  show 
throtigh  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner. 

The  work  is  generally  done  with  a 
very  soft  mercerized  floss  of  medium 
thickness.  M.  E.  Smith. 

<$> 

Washing  the  Baby 

Then  my  babies  are  inclined  to  cry 
at  having  their  faces  washed  I 
divert  their  attention  with  the  jingle  we 
learned  in  childhood,  "Forehead  bumper, 
eye  winker,  Tom  tinker,  nose  smeller, 
mouth  eater,  chin  chopper,"  etc.,  washing 
each  in  turn  as  mentioned,  and  they  for- 
get all  about  their  grievance. .  E.  E.  S. 

For  the  Knitting 

"T^HTs  convenient  knitting  receptacle  is 
*  made  by  lining  with  a  pretty  shade  of 
rose  sateen  two  pieces  of  white  and  pink 
sateen  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Lay 
the  outside  and  lining  together,  and  stitch 
around  on  the  machine  carefully,  leaving 
an  inch  opening  to  turn  the  goods,  and 
whip  over  to  make  a  neat  finish.  Then 
cut  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  place  in  the  center  of 
the  two  pieces  when  finished.  Stitch 
around  the  edge .  of  the  cardboard  as 
closely  as  you  can,  then  divide  the  other 
edge  into  eight  equal  parts  by  stitching 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  sateen  to  the 
edge  of  the  cardboard  edge.  Then  take 
pink  ribbon  half  an  inch  wide  and 
attach  to  every  outer  edge  of  sateen  be- 
tween the  stitching,  catching  all  the  rib- 
bons in  the  center  by  a  loop  and  bow  of 
the  same  ribbon.  Place  your  knitting  in 
the  center  part,  and  your  different  col- 
ored yarns  in  the  httle  pockets.  After 
using  one  of  these  useful  articles  you  will 
never  be  without  one.  M.  E.  W. 

Baltimore  Apple  Bread 

THIS  was  a  favorite  accompaniment  to 
duck  in  the  old  ante-bellum  days,^  and 
in  many  old  Maryland  famihes  still  finds 

• abundant  application.  To  make  it,  rub 
through  a  pound  of  sifted  and  warmed 
bread  flour,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  but- 
ter, and  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  Dissolve  half  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  in  a  cupful  of  milk  that  has 
been  scalded  and  cooled  ■  to  lukewarm. 


Add  to  the  flour  and  mix  to  a  stiff  batter. 
Add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  beat 
the  batter  until  it  blisters.  It  needs  to  be 
very  stiff.  Cover  and  let  rise  over  night 
in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morning  it  should 
be  nearly  doubled  in  bulk.  Divide  in  two 
portions  and  roll  out  in  cakes  half  an  inch 
thick.  Spread  one  with  rather  tart  apple 
sauce,  cover  with  the  other  and  let  them 
rise  together  about  half  an  hour,  then 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  well  done. 
As  soon  as  taken  from  the  oven  spread 
with  more  well  cooked  and  sweetened 
apple  sauce,  dredge  lightly  with  sugar, 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and 
set  back  in  the  oven  long  enough  for  the 
sugar  to  melt.  Eat  very  hot. — Washing- 
ton Star. 

<$> 

Potato  Croquettes 

Oress  enough  hot,  boiled  potatoes 
through  a  ricer  to  make  one  pint. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  or  more  of  but- 
ter, half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper,  and,  if  desired,  a  teaspoonful  of 
finely  chopped  parsley,  and  about  ten 
drops  of  onion  juice.  Beat  vigorously  with 
a  perforated  wooden  spoon,  then  beat  in 
the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Roll  tablespoonfuls 
of  potato  mixture  into  balls,  in  the  hands, 
then  roll  in  fine  bread  crumbs  into  such 
shape  as  is  desired,  cover  with  egg, 
beaten  and  diluted  with  a  tablespoonful 
or  two  of  water,  then  roll  a  second 
time  in  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat  about 
sixty  seconds,  and  drain  on  soft  paper. 
<$> 

English  Plum  Pudding 

•T'HIS  recipe  has  been  used  successfully 
for  at  least  one  hundred  years.  Chop 
fine  one  pound  of  beef  suet.  Mix  to- 
gether thoroughly  one  pound  each  of 
seeded  raisins  and  cleaned  and  dried 
currants,  half  a  pound  of  citron  in  fine 
shavings,  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  grated 
nutmeg,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  mace  and  cinna- 
mon. Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Add 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  beat 
again.  Then  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  and  half  a  cupful  of  brandy  or 
sherry  (orange  juice  with  grated  rind  may 
be  substituted  for  the  wine)  ;  pour  over 
three  cupfuls  of  grated  bread  crumbs.  Mix 
the  suet  and  floured  fruit  evenly  together. 
Then  stir  in  the  egg-and-crumb  mixture, 
and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  beaten 
dry.  Turn  into  a  buttered  mold  or 
molds,  and  steam  six  hours.  Do  not 
allow  the  w^ter  to  cease  boiling  during 
the  cooking. 

«> 

A  Good  Cough  Remedy 

NTO  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil  (coal  oil) 
put  five  ounces  of  finely  powdered  cam- 
phor gum.  Shake  often,  until  dissolved, 
then  add  one  half  pint  of  sweet  oil.  It 
is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  above  recipe  appeared  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside  a  number  of  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  "Camphorated  Oil 
Liniment."  The  article  was  signed,  I 
think,  by  Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts.  She 
praised  it  so  highly  for  everj-thing  for 
which  a  liniment  could  be  used  that  I 
made  some,  and  we  never  have  been  with- 
out it  since.  It  is  the  best  remedy  for  a 
sprain  or  lameness — in  fact,  for  almost 
everything.  My  husband  uses  it  on  his 
horses,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  told  him 
a  short  time  ago  that  it  was  much  better 
than  another  celebrated  Hniment  that  is 
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How  Soap  "Provides"— 

Labor 

AN  old  negro  mammy  said  that  her  husband  was  a  good  provider, 
becanase  he  canvassed  about  the  neighborhood  and  provided  her 
with  lots  of  washings  to  do. 
In  the  same  way  soap  "provides"  for  the  housewife — long  hours  of 
weary,  dreary  toil — simply  because  soap,  to  accompUsh  anything,  requires 
the  hard  use  of  your  muscles.  Now 

GOLD  DUST 

does  the  unpleasant  part  of  every  cleansing  task,  itself. 

It  lathers  instantly  in  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft  water  and  is  converted 
into  active  "hquid  muscle" — thick,  vigorous  suds  that  remove  grease, 
grime  and  settled  stains  and  clear  out  germs  and  impurities,  leaving  only 
cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  in  their  wake.  Gold  Dust  spares  you 
and  protects  your  clothes  from  washboard  wear. 

No  soap,  borax,  soda,  ammonia,  naphtha,  kerosene 
or  other  foreign  ingredient  needed  with  GOLD  DUST 

For  washing  clothes  and 
dishes,  scrubbing  floors,  clean- 
ing woodwork,  oil  cloth,  silver- 
•ware  and  tinware,  polishing 
brasswork,  cleaning  bath  room 
pipes,  refrigerators,  etc.,  soften- 
ing hard  water  and  making  the 
finest  soft  soap. 

Made  by 

The  N.K.FairbankCompany,Chicago 
-         Makers  of  Fairy  Soap 

^Lei  the  GOLD  DUST  Twins  do  yout*  work"  9 


Direct  to  Yo\i'* 

Kalamazoos  ar-e  fuel '^savers,-" 
They  last  a  lifetime- 
Economical  in  all  respects — 
They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  qnality.— 
They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  aUd 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  eSactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers' profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  yon  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  rans^e  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


to  40^ 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  olfuel. 


We  want  to  show  you  how  and  luhy  you  save  from  ', 
iO  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  pric  es. 
If  you  think  $S,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  1S3 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Write  now.   Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  Hacked,  polished 

and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them.  °"sn 
  Tharmometor 


SOFA  PILLOW  IN  SHADOW  WORK 

used  by  nearly  every  one.  But  the  thing 
for  which  we  prize  it  most  highly  is  as 
a  cough  remed}'.  Apply  it  with  a  feather 
to  the  throat  and  chest  (you  can  lay  a 
cloth  over,  to  protect  the  clothing,  but 
it  will  blister  if  you  wrap  your  throat 
up).  It  will  relieve  a  cough  and  "loosen" 
it  more  quickly  than  anything  else  we 
have  ever  tried ;  also  for  a  "tickling"  in 
the  throat.  I  think  it  would  be  excellent 
for  croup.  For  a  cold  in  the  head,  rub 
some  on  the  nose  and  between  the  eyes. 
My  husband  thinks-  it  has  saved  him 
-from  pneumonia,  and  because  it  has 
helped  us  so  much  I  would  like  to  "pass 
it  on"  to  help  others.  Of  course,  every 
one  understands  that  it  is  only  for  ex- 
ternal use.  Mrs.  L. 


Are  You  DEAF? 


I  was  deaf  myself  for  25 
years.  I  perfected  and  pat- 
ented a  small,  invisible 
ear  drum  in  order  to  help 
my  own  hearing.  It  is 
called  "The  Way  Ear  Drum," 
and  by  the  use  of  these 
drums  I  can  NOW  HEAR 
WHISPERS.  I  want  all 
deaf  people  to  write  me. 
I  do  not  claim  to  "cure" 
all  cases  of  deafness,  neither  can  I  benefit 
those  who  were  bom  deaf.  But  I  CAN 
HELP  90  per  cent  of  those  whose  hearing 
is  defective. 

Won't  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and 
find  out  all  about  me  and  my  invention? 
Tell  me  the  cause  of  your  deafness.  Geo.  P. 
Way,  206  Majestic  Bldg. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


YOUR  SAVINGS  OUGHT  TO  EARN 
FIVE  PERGENT-,l'k?i^l"r,? 


%  W  /  fV  deposited  here  and  yon  can  with- 
draw  them  at  any  time  without 
loss  of  interest.  In  addition  to  that 

absolute  safety  is  guaranteed.   

WKITE  FOR  THK  BOOKXET. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO., 

1057  CALTERT  BTJILDIKG,  BALTIMORE.  MJ). 


men  witli  small  capit-al  to 
give  Public  Exhibitions  -vrith 
a  '  Magie  Lantern,  Stereop- 
ticon  or  Movlne  Picture 
Outfit.  Catalogue  free. 
McAIiLISTER,  Mfff.  Optician,  49  Xas»iau  St.,  X.  Y. 


IT  PAYS 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LEARN  2?fteS| 

by  mail;  easy  to  learn ;  very  profitable ;  sample  and  par- 
ticulars for  2c  stamp  ;  -  write  today.  World's  Corre- 
-spondence  School  of  P«n  Art,  Jnnctlon   City,  Ohio. 

nATFilTO  64  page  book  free.  Highest  refer- 
I'n  I  r  N  I  ?k  enoes.  Long  experience.  FltzceraW 
r  ft  I  kll  I  U  &  Co.,  Dept.  IN,  Wsshlneton,  D.O. 


WHITE 

BRONZE  MONUMENTS 

are  beautiful  in  appearance  and  nn- 
equaledfor  durability.  Marble  and  gran- 
ite cost  more,  yet  crack  and  crumble 
witli  age. 

WHITE  BRONZE 
is  tmaflected  by  frost  or  moisture.   It  is 
the  only  perfect  material  for  memorials. 
Seed  for  catalogs  stating 
amount  yon  wish  to  eipend. 

Reliable  Representatives  Wanted. 

]  Address  Dept.  347. 

BRIDGEPOTIT' 

,  ■  CONN.  ^ 


MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO 


TheYazooMississippiValley 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  published  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

It  describes  in  detail  the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  richest  valley  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  free  copy  address  the  undersigned  at 
Manchester,  Iowa. 

J.  F.  MERRY, 
General  Immigration  Agent. 


OAUIRORINIA 

3,ooo  Eastern  people  on  30,000  acres  of  Western  laud 
make  up  the  celebrated 

iVlAVWOOD  COUOISV 

Lots  of  land  left  at  low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Good 
soil,  climate,  water,  schools,  churches,  stores,  market 
and  social  conditions.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
which  tells  all  about  it. 

W.  A.  WOODSON,    ,   CORNING,  CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS'  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build  your 
own  lines.  Book  of  instructions  free. 
Write  nearest  office.  Ask  for  BiilletinNo.37(3. 

The  North  Electric  Co. 
dovsiand,  O.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas,  Tenas. 
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An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  home, 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers'  Rates  in  effect 

via  ih«  * 

Union  Pacific 

on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 


April 


Until 

aotli,  1907, 


To  many  points  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho. 


Inquire  of 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  Q.  P.  A., 
Omaba,  Neb. 


Don't 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
et  any 
kind  unlll 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


iWeShlpooSODaysTrial^ 

I  And  W9 6uiraDt0i Our CuitomenProapt ShJpmoat 


Every 
Vehicle 
Made  In 
Our 

Faclory 
Is  Fully 
Gueren- 
teed. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-112 


It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  The  cats  are  made  large  so  as  to  show  yon  jnst  how  each 
vehicle  ii  made.  The  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  of  onr  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  BUGGY,  reproduced  in 
the  actual  colors  jnst  as  it  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct 
from  our  factorv.    Onr  prices  are  the  verv  lowest.    Be  sure  to  see  our  4£m«:4U  _  m 

astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  oHared.   WiarVin   dmiin   OO.,  URICagO, 


Cheap  as  Wood. 

i 


1  t    I  r<  »'i  i^i  fj  ^'<  »*<  tl*         t^i  »'<  >^  Ji  i'^  i^i  »J  i 

h>>:>:ox<i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1 0  V  'a'  *J  *J  >J\    I  }j  »j  tj  .'i  tli  ili  il*  i^t  Cj  >T(  ijt     r<  i'(    -  T|     ;'i  >j(  I 
;  i  'J  'I*  *l*  'I*    0  0  C*  C*  *l*  *j  Kf  0  ►I''  0  C"i  C  J  C<  0  Z*  'I*  »I< 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
ihippine  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
agenis.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971  lOth  St.,  Teire  Haute,  Ind. 

LEARN  VETERINARY  DENTISTRY 

and  tik2000  ^  y^Qr.  'We  teach  yon  at  borne  in 
make  ^»Wv  three  montbe  of  yoor  spare  time 
by  illoBtrated  lectnrea  and  grant  diploma  with  degree. 

ParticuiarB  Free.  Detroit  Veterinary  Oental 
Colleee,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Mt 


POULTRY  Pm  S«S 

Profit"  showing  35  best  paying  varieties 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

Delavan  Poaltxy  Farm,  F.  E.  H.  Goetz, 
Manager,    Box     19 1  Oelavan.  Wia. 

GREIDER'SFINE  CATALOGUE  1907 

tells  all  about  pur«-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beantifal  natnr&l  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs ;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valnable 
book  only  lu  eta.    B.  H.  GBEtDEB,  EH££US,  FA. 


•OX  AND  BABBIT  lIOrXD  PUPPIES  *o.00 EACH. 
MELVIN  THOMAS 
Wayville.        Saratoga  County,         New  York 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 
50  trees  for  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  trne-to- 
name.  Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peacb 
and  quince  at  "live  and  let  live"  prices. 

LIve-Forever  Rote,  10c  Each 

Small  fmit  vines,  plants,  trees,  orna- 
mental ghrabs  our  specialty.  Aspara- 
eng  roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain. 
Our  Charles  A.  Green  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  honest  labeling,  packing  and 
grading.  Apply  by  postal  card  for  Green's 
Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog;  also  a  sam- 
ple copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Uaga- 
rlne— all  mailed  free.  Acfdress, 

GREEN'S  NUBSERT  CO., 
Box  999.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES  ToS?»f?L 

■^A.  C.  ALDRIUGE.   Fisher's.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T. 


If  you  will  get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  don't 
take  Farm  AND  Fireside  regularly  to  subscribe  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  you  send  us  the  fifty 
cents,  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  to  each  a  full 
year  and  give  you  a  full  year  free.  Three  yearly 
subscriptions  in  all.  That's  a  good  fair  offer.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


AfiFNTS  Club-Raisers 

l_l  1  ■  V-/    Slates  and  Canada  for  our  twc 


Home  Companion  and 
gcsl  cash  commissions. 


wanted  at  every  post- 
office  in  the  United 
.'O  big  journals.  Woman's 
Farm  and  FiRESloe.    Costly  premiums  given  away,  or  big- 
Address  Dept.  C,   THE  CROWELL  PIBLISHING  CO.,  Madison  Square,  New  Yor1( 


Biggest  Cash  Commissions 


Sunday  Reading 

Unto  the  Desired  Haven 

What  matter  how  the  winds  may  blow, 

Or  blow  they  east,  or  blow  they  west; 
What  reck  I  how  the  tides  may  flow, 

Since  ebb  or  flood  alike  is  best? 
No  summer  calm,  nor  winter  gale, 

Impedes  or  drives  me  from  my  way; 
I  steadfast  toward  the  haven  sail 

That  lies,  perhaps,  not  far  away. 

I  mind  the  weary  days  of  old, 

When  motionless  I  seemed  to  lie; 
The    nights    when    fierce    the  billows 
rolled. 

And  changed  my  course,  I  knew  not 
wh3^ 

I  feared  the  calm,  I  feared  the  gale, 
Foreboding  danger  and  dela}'. 

Forgetting  I  was  thus  to  sail 
To  reach  what  seemed  so  far  away. 

I  measured  not  the  loss  and  fret 
Which  through  those  years  of  doubt  I 
bore; 

I  keep  the  memory  fresh,  and  j'et 

\\  ould  hold  God's  patient  mercy  more. 
What  wrecks    have  passed    me  in  the 
gale. 

What    ships   gone   down   on  summer 
day; 

While  I,  with  furled  or  spreading  sail. 
Stood  for  the  haven  far  away. 

What  matter  how  the  winds  may  blow, 

Since  fair  or  foul  alike  is  best; 
God  holds  them  in  His  hand,  I  know, 

And  I  may  leave  to  Him  the  rest. 
Assured  that  neither  calm  nor  gale 

Can  bring  me  danger  or  delay. 
As  still  I  toward  the  haven  sail 

That  lies,  I  know,  not  far  awav. 

—A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 

True  ReUgion 

T^RUE  religion  can  make  the  soul  happy 
*■  in  the  absence  of  a  thousand  sup- 
posed requisites  to  felicity.  In  poverty 
there  is  no  want  which  it  cannot  allevi- 
ate; in  sickness,  no  pang  which  it  can- 
not relieve ;  in  reproach,  no  stain  which 
it  cannot  wipe  away;  in  bondage,  no 
chain  which  it  cannot  lighten;  and  in 
death,  no  sting  which  it  cannot  take 
away.  It  brings  a  contentment  which 
blesses  povertj',  a  patience  which  alle- 
viates sickness,  a  brightness  which  pours 
confusion  on  slander;  a  freedom  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  which  makes 
the  rod  of  oppression  light;  a  faith  by 
which  death  is  vanquished;  and,  in  the 
latter  end.  it  has  ''fulness  of  joy,  in  God's 
presence,  and  at  his  right  hand  pleasures 
forevermore."  With  what  eagerness, 
then,  should  the  young  seize  this  "pearl 
of  great  price."  this  "one  thing  needful," 
this  "good  part  which  shall  never  be 
taken  away?"— Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D. 
«> 

Missions  a  Century  Old 

'T'HE  year  1907  will  mark  the  comple- 
*  tion  of  the  first  century  of  Protestant 
missions  in  China.  In  1807  Morrison 
sailed  for  China  and  labored  for  many 
j'ears  without  a  convert.  In  1843  there 
were  twelve  missionaries  and  only  six 
converts.  In  1863  there  were  less  than 
two  thousand  converts ;  now  there  are 
150,000.  The  missionary  -force  now  num- 
bers 3,270  persons,  ^and  represents  sev- 
entj'-eight  societies.  This  missionary 
body  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial by  a  general  conference  at 
Shanghai.  '  Ten  days  will  be  spent  in 
reviewing  the  ground  won  and  laying 
plans  for  the  future. — Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist. 

A  Little  Boy's  Sermon 

OXE  Monday  a  little  boy,  who  had 
been  to  church  the  day  before, 
thought  he  would  have  a  church  of  his 
own.  He  arranged  his  four  sisters  in 
front  of  him,  then  stood  up  on  a  stool 
and  spoke  very  loud.  This  is  part  of 
the  sermon  that  he  preached: 

"This  is  to  be  a  'mind-mother' 
sermon.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
you  ought  to  mind  everything  she  says: 
"Mind  her  the  first  time  she  speaks. 
When  mother  says,  'Mary,  please  bring 
me  some  coal  or  water,'  or  'Run  to  the 
shop,'  don't  answer,  'In  just  a  minute, 
mother.'  Little  folks'  minutes  are  a 
great  deal  longer  than  the  ones  the 
clock  ticks  oflF.  When  you  say  'Yes' 
with  your  lips,  say  'Yes'  with  your 
hands  and  feet.  Don't  say  'Yes'  and  act 
'No.'  Saying  'Yes,  in  a  minute,'  is  not 
obeying,  but  doing  'Yes'  is. 

"Mind  cheerfully.  Don't  scowl  when 
you  have  to  drop  a  book,  or  whine 
because  you  can't  go  and  play.  You 
wouldn't  own  a  dog  that  minded  you 
with  his  ears  laid  back,  growling  and 
snapping.  A  girl  ought  to  mjnd  a  great 
deal  better  than  a  dog."— The  Watch- 
man. 


,Lel  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 
:  CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  a  postal, 
and  a  minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incnbators  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  a  machine  yoti  have  in 
mind  —  no  matter  where  you  intend 
buyine.  or  when— TODAY  yon  should 
Bend  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 

Sly  book  will  post  yon  on  the  best  way 
to  make  money  out  of  poultry— and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
in  the  poultry  btisinera  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 
Chatham  Incnbators  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  freljfht  prepaid,  and  are  guaranteed  5 
years.  Chatham  Incul.ators  are  the  best  posiU-le  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  Ibt 
largest  percentage  of  strong,  healthy  chickens. 

If  yoQ  are  most  ready  to  bay  &  machine  now,  po| 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  pric«e 
and  catalog.    Then  decide. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trad* 
center* — where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Rrooden 
are  kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery, 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  LkkA.  I 
can  save  yon  money  on 


an  locnbator. 
JU>'SOS  CAMPBELL, 
1      President  Hanson 
\    Campbell  Co.,  Ltd., 
281  Wesson  Ave., 
0etroit,  3Ueb. 
It  you  live  ■west  of  the 
Mississippi  River, 
address  me  Box231 
lopeka,  Kan. 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER 


WEAR  OUT 


are  within  your  reach.  Why  spend  good 
money  for  roofing  you  know  must  be  re- 
placed in  a  few  years  ?  Why  not  put  on  a 
roof  that  lasts  forever  ? 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Soofing  Slate 

are  nature's  own  product — not  man-made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock  200  feet  below 
the  earth's  surface — split  into  convenient 
form  for  laj-ing.  It  absolutely  will  not 
rust,  wear,  or  decay,  but  lasts  forever. 
Slate  roofs  100  years  old  are  still  giving 
perfect  service. 

SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 

SLATE  ROOFS 

insure  absolute  protection  to  buildings — 
are  spark  proof — reduce  your  insurance 
rate — afford  perfectly  clean  cistern  water 
and  don't  require  painting  or  constant  re- 
pairs. Suitable  for  any  building  new  or  old. 
Cost — only  a  trifle  niore  than  short  lived 
roofing. 

Send  us  the  name  of  a  roofer  in  your  lo- 
calit\'  and  we  will  send  our  beautiful  book 
"ROOFS"  free  by  return  mail. 

The  Americaa  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

Box  13.  GRANVILLE,  N,  Y. 


Write   to-day  for  our   Special  Club 


proposition 

and  fin« 
datoty 


Or  better  still,  send  $1.98  with  size  slfirt  desired. 
Your  order  starts  club. 

HOME  APPAREL  CO.,  Dept.  C, 
817  Broadway.      -     New  York  City 


Get  Our  Plan 

GuuutM  tbm cur  buf^tiPi  *!U 
SUt  Hcht  two  full  ycATf,  b&cke'd 
bj  ti^.OOO  euh  b^ad.  T«uf 
tBoaer  bftck  If  vtvrj  claim  U 


Bot  proved. 


f 


"Anderton" 


"Anderton" 

lie*  locludts  BnfT^M,  SorrfTe, 
Pt»nhop«B,     PtItIbk  W»cont, 
Pprinf  WfceoBJ,  Pony  Vehicle*, 
^am.Uuneu  etc 

Try  an  **ABder1on**T»hleleS0d»yi 

AbMlaUWot^  cm?  f«i)t  of  d»po#ltr«qtiii»d.  Wrlic '<* 
basdiomclj  illattTftUd  140-p«i(«  cAtalof. 

THB  ISDFRTO!!  MAXTFArTlTirfG  COHPAKT, 


MAKE  MONEY 

with  pouUry.  Profits  great«r 
for  amount  invested  than  any 
other  business;.  Our  paper, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  cov- 
ere  the  entire  poultry  field. 
By  sending  &0o  now  for  a 
year's  subscription  you  will 
receive  F  R  E  E.  n  book. 'Plane 
for  Poultrj-  Houses.' Samp  Id 

copy  for  the  asking. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co  , 
Cord  Bldg.t    Indianapolis.  Ino. 


Incubators  and  Bpoo<ler3  have  the 
vantages— the  resTilt-civinp  pi-opcr- 
tli'f*  that  make  them  leadei-s  every- 
wherv'.  The  only  dii-ect  contact  heat 
brooder.  The  only  incubator  that  is 
not  uffected  by  outride  climatic  con- 
ditions. Write  todav  for  free  catalog. 

GEO.  H.  U:e  CO..  ^ 
Omaba»  Neo* 


^jsl^l  stuff. birds 

ANB  ANIMALS.  Fine  new  bu»lne««,  quickly 
leuned  by  Mtii,  women,  Boy«.    Very  tuclnkt- 
r  Ing.    BIU    PltOFlTS   for  yoor  eparo  tlma. 
Pine  CaXalogM  and  Taxidermy  ttagattnt  PS£E. 
N.W,e«k»olorTulderBy,  gi  e»  BUjOmak. 
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Miss  Gould's  Practical  Fashions 


TTHE  best  dressed  children  are  those  the 
most  simply  dressed.  This  every 
wise  mother  knows.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  Madison  Square  patterns  for  children 
are  such  favorites.  The  box  coat  on  this 
page  for  a  small  girl  was  designed  with  a 
view  of  being  serviceable  for  both  winter 
and  summer  wear.  It  is  made  with  an 
adjustable  shield.  When  the  weather  is 
cold  the  shield  is  worn,  and  the  shawl 
collar,  buttons  and  cuffs  are  of  fur.  If 
the  coat  is  to  be  worn  during  the  spring 
or  summer  the  shield  is  left  out,  and  the 
collar  and  cuffs  are  of  lace  or  embroidery. 

A  good  style  Russian  suit  for  a  boy, 
also  illustrated  on  this  page,  is  made  with 
a  panel  front.  The  fastening  is  at  the 
right  side,  giving  a  double-breasted  effect. 
The  belt  slips  under  the  front  panel,  and 
fastens  at  the  right  side.  The  suit  is 
made  with  a  shallow  front  yoke,  a  band 
collar  and  a  full  one-piece  sleeve.  There 
are  full  knickerbockers  with  the  pattern. 
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873— Plaited  Shirt-WaLrt 

Pattern  cut  (or  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  buit  meaiurei.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  lize,  or  36  inch  bust,  (our 
and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  and 
one  half  yards  o(  thirty-six-inch  material 


DROADER  shoulders  characterize  the 
^  first  of  the  spring  shirt-waists. 
The  model  here  illustrated  is  one  of 
the  smartest  designs  for  a  linen  shirt- 
waist for  spring  wear.  It  is  made 
with  three  deep  plaits  on  each 
shoulder,  back  and  front.  At  the 
back  the  plaits  taper  toward  the 
waist.  The  pattern  provides  for  a  -ess^^  ^ 
high  band  turn-down  collar,  but  the^ 
waist  is  also  finished  with  a  neck-' 
band  so  that  it  may  be  worn  with  a 
stiff  linen  collar  if  preferred.  The 
regular  shirt-waist  sleeve  is  used, 
finished  with  a  straight  cuff.  The 
fastening  of  the  waist  is  in  the  front 
through  the  center  box  plait.  The 
stitched  plaits  and  the  broad  shoulder 
ine  give  this  shirt-waist  an  air  of 
newness  and  smartness.  Though  this 
spring  the  lingerie  waist  will  be  more 
in  vogue  than  ever,  yet  the  tailor- 
made  linen  waist  will  also  be  much 
in  demand. 


No.  875 — Kimono  with  Yoke  (long  or  short) 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures,  small, 
medium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  36  inch  bust,  seven  and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenly- 
seren-inch  material,  or  five  and  one  half  yards  of  forty-four- 
inch  material,  with  one  and  three  fourths  yards  of  contrasting 
material  for  trimming 


No.  874— Box-Plaited  Dress 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  1 0  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  four  and  three  fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  matenal,  or  three  and  one  fourth 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

t>ox  plaits  are  the  feature  of  the  small 
dress  for  the  small  girl  here  illus- 
trated. The  little  waist  has  a  full  pointed 
yoke,  back  and  front.  The  box  plaits  ex- 
tend from  this  yoke  to  the  belt  In  the 
front  they  are  trimmed  with  buttons.  The 
five-gored  skirt  made  with  box  plaits  to 
correspond  with  those  in  the  waist  is 
fastened  to  the  waist  under  a  pointed 
girdle  belt.  The  skirt  has  full  side  gores, 
two  inverted  plaits  at  the  back,  and  is 
finished  with  a  hem.  The  bishop  sleeves 
are  finished  with  a  strapped  cuff  fastened 
with  a  button.  A  stitched  band  of  the 
material  or  coarse  lace  insertion  may  be 
used  as  the  trimming  to  outline  the  yoke. 
Mercerized  madras  will  be  found  a  serv- 
iceable and  pretty  material  for  this  dress, 
or  gingham,  zephyr,  or  pique  may  be  used. 


No.  876— Misses*  Seven-Gored  Plaited  Skirt 


The  front  box  plaits,  the  cuffs  and  girdle  Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  »nd  16  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  ma- 
belt  Should  be  trimmed  with  big  pearl  t^^^^^,  ^^^Ld'i^Tlo'Z  TJL  i 
buttons.                                               '     -    ■  • 


No.  877— Box  Coat  with  Adjustable  Shield 

P^tem  cut  for  4,  6,  8  and  1 0  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  ma- 
larial required  for  medium  uze,  or  8  years,  four  and  one  half 
yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  two  and  five,  eighths 
yardi  of  forty-four-inch  material,  with  one  half  yard  of  con- 
Hasting  material  (or  collar  and  cuffs 

EVEN  if  it  is  not  new,  there  is  nothing 
like  cotton  crepe  for  making  a 
kimono.  It  comes  this  year  in  a  greater 
variety  of  colors  than  ever  before.  The 
design  here  illustrated  shows  a  kimono 
made  with  a  yoke,  back  and  front.  The 
front  facing  and  the  collar  are  in  one. 
The  pattern  is  so  perforated  that  it  may 
be  cut  for  a  short  kimono  sacque  if  pre- 
ferred. Warp  printed  ribbon  in  a  flow- 
ered design  will  make  a  pretty  finish  for 
the  collar,  cuffs  and  front  facing.  Light- 
weight French  flannel  may  also  be  used 
for  this  kimono,  or  albatross.  For  very 
warm  weather  use  white  figured  Swiss, 
with  bands  of  flowered  ribbon. 
'  The  pattern  for  the  misses'  skirt  illus- 
trated on  this  page  is  sure  to  prove  most 
serviceable.  The  skirt  is  a  stylish  seven- 
gored  plaited  model.  The  front  gore  is 
narrow.  There  are  two  plaits  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  side  and  back  gores. 
The  plaits  graduate,  widening  out  toward 
the  bottom.  The  skirt  fastens  at  the  back 
under  two  inverted  plaits. 


No.  878 — Russian  Suit  with  Fsinel  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  4.  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  five  yanls  of  twenly-two- 
inch  material,  or  three  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material 


PATTERNS 

To  assist  our  readers  and  to  sim- 
plify the  art  of  dressmaking,  we  will 
furnish  patterns  of  any  of  the  designs 
illustrated  on  this  page  for  ten  cents 
each.  Send  money  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, The  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  ii  East  24th  Street.  New 
York,  and  be  sure  to  mention  the 
number  and  size  of  the  pattern  de- 
sired. Our  new  catalogue  of  fash- 
ionable patterns,  containing  two 
hundred  of  the  latest  designs  that 
will  be  appropriate  for  all  occasions, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  upon  request. 

Correct  Fit — To  obtain  patterns 
to  fit  you  correctly  always  send  the 
size  you  require. 


forty-four -inch  materia] 

Copyright,  1907,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Most  makers  of  lamp- 
chimneys  don't  mark  their 
wares — possibly  they  are 
ashamed  to. 

If  I  didn't  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do,  I  wouldn't 
mark  mine  either. 

I  mark  mine  "Macbeth" — 
my  own  name — because  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  by  them. 

My  Index — it's  free — tells  other  reasons 
why  my  lamp-chimneys  are  marked  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  put  my  name  on  them.  May 
I  send  it  to  you? 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


A  Gold  Mine 

For  Agents  WIio  Work  It 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  (  Both 

One  Year  1  f 

Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas  j  ,c 

Library  Edition  l  $1.75 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  reliable  geographical  in- 
formation, and  its  historical  matter  is 
brought  down  to  July  i,  1906.  Ex- 
pressage  and  postage  paid  by  us.  Very 
liberal  commissions,  and  besides  every 
subscription  counts  in  our  $25,000.00 
prize  distribution.  I3, 000.00  given  away 
every  month.  The  greatest  money- 
maker you  ever  tried.  Write  at  once 
to 

The  Crowell  Publishmg  Company, 

Madison  Square, 
Department  13.  New  York  City 


AGENTS 

cqj-Fabmers 

JOOLS 


For  Catalogue 

J.  B*  Foote  Foundrj  Co. 


Wanted  for  oar  Forged  Steel  Com- 
llinution  Hatchet,  >Vire  Cntter^ 
Staple  Pnller,  etc.,  8  tools  ia  one* 
Romarkable  seUer.  You  can  eell 
more  tlian  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  tvonder.  Agents  sell 
&s  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam- 
ple quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wages  when  you  can  make  b  i  g 
money?  Sample  case  also  contains 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Sticktight  Bntt-oner  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Wrifca 
today  for  catalog  oE  novelties,  special 
prices,  plans  to  agents. 

Dept.  617,  Frederlebtown,  OMo* 


THE'^BEST'  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  s^s.  Produces 
a  safe,  powerful,  white,  steady  liffht,  at  a 
r-i    cost  of  2c  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri. 
J-K  city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
•  Over  loo  styles — erery  on©  warranted. 

^   \         Ag^ents  wanted  eyerywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 


212  ^  Stb  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Free  from  harmful  drugs. 
Cure  coughs  and  hoarse- 
ness.  Prevent  sore  throat. 
This  ELEGANT  Watch  $3-15 

B«for«  jou  buy  a  w&uh  send  your  D&iiifl.  post  office  and 
express  office  iddreas,  and  we  will  aend  yoa  by  express 
for  eiamln&tloii  a  handsome  W  ATC  H  AND 

CHAIN   CO.  D.  $3.75.  Doubi* 

bunclDg  caBe  beftuUfolly  eo^yed,  stem  wind  and 
Btem  eec,  fitted  with  •  richly  jew«led  morem«Qt 
&nd  giiftnnteed  a  correct  timekeeper,  with  long 
Gold  plated  cbaln  forLadlesor  vest  chain  for  Gents. 
lY  TOr  CO\SIHER  IT  EprAL  TO  ANY 
S35.00GOLD  Fl  LLED  WATCH 

pay  the  express  agent  |3  75  and  It  ia  yonrs.  0^l^ 
SO  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch.  Mention 
If  yon  want  Qents*  or  Ladies'  size.  Address 
C.FABBKB,S49,225I>earbomSt.CbIe&go,llL 

FUR  BUYERS  WANTED 

Wherever  f  ors  are  obtainable.    We  pay 
generous  prices  for  all  kinds  of  furs,  giva 
liberal  grading  and  Pay  Express  Charges. 
Quick  remittances.     20  years  of  Bquars 
dealing  bave  made  as  largest  exporters  in 
U.  S.   Ask  your  banker  abont  ns.   Yon  can't 
afford  to  sell  year  forstlll  yon  write  aa. 
Ii.SIiOatANJbCO..  131  Congress  St.,  Detroit,  HJeh. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  Its  Youtliful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
^iBOe^^^^O^^Draggi^s^^^ 


^9B«a  Cofckl'IAC  of  ever;  Bge  are 
PC  in     WCIICll  Iv9    maklni  big  8s1a- 

Ties  with  aa. 
^0     Work  hdnorable,  eaay  and  agreeable  at 
borne.    We  want  some  one  In  your  neigbborbood.  Are 
an  old  establisbed  firm.  Write  to-day.  Big  money  for  yoo. 
ROYAL  MANUFACTURtWO  CO.  Box  1856    P«trolt.  Mich. 

DCUfADII  forats  183S,  9900  forStellaa 
HtWHnU  1880,  $25  for  dimes  1894  m.  m.  S. 
$1  to  80O  for  territorials  1849-«1  and  for 
thousands  of  other  coins,  stamps  and  paper  money.  En- 
close stamp  for  ill.  circular  and  make  money. 
Von  Bergen,  The  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  E,  Boston,  Mass. 


$900 


GASH  SALARY 

to  Introdace  oap  Claaranteed  Poultry  and  Stooi 
Bemedieo.  Send  for  contract:  we  mean  bnsineis  and  f  umiih 
belt  reterencet.   O.  B.  BIOLEB  CO.,  X  400,  Sprlngleld,  IlL 


and  all  expenses 
to  men  with  rig 

■ok 


QPCPTAPI  CC  TThoIesale.  Send 
»»r  Cu  I HULCO  for  catalog.  Agents 
wanted,  coulter  OPTICiX  CO.,  CUcago,  lU. 
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grand  or  plain,  is  its  spacious  midway  hall, 
which  shares  with  the  broad  gallerj'  the 
privilege  of  being  the  principal  living  room 
of  the  family.  Its  wide  front  door  stands 
always  open,  and  an  open  door  at  the  rear 
end,  also,  invites  through  the  breeze,  by 
which  alone  the  scorching  summer  heat  is 
made  endurable.  Xo  one  ever  knew  a  day 
so  warm  that  the  hall  of  the  house  was 
not  a  haven  of  comfortable  coolness. 

When  the  farmer's  family  is  so  large 
that  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  are 
appropriated  for  beds,  the  hall  becomes  the 
parlor,  and  has  in  it  the  piano,  the  old- 
fashioned  sofa  and  easy  chairs,  while  its 
walls  bear  the  family  portraits  and  the 
shelves,  that  hold  the  books  constituting  the 
family  librao'.  Vou  must  remember  that 
the  dimensions  of  this  hall  are  always  on 
a  large  scale,  to  appreciate  its  charm  as  a 
living  room.  In  one  which  I  know,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  largest,  seventy-five 
yards  of  matting  are  needed  to  cover  the 
floor.  When  the  piano,  portraits  and  library 
have  a  room  of  their  own,  the  front  part 
of  the  hall  becomes  the  general  lounging 
place  for  the  young  people  of  the  family 
when  they  are  indoors,  and  the  rear  part 
may  be  used  for  the  family  dining  room, 
separated  by  half-drawn  curtains  from  the 
front.  The  "galleries"  l  or  porches)  usually 
extend  across  the  front  and  back  of  the 
house,  and  often  along  one  or  both  of  the 
sides,  and  on  these  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily spend  their  leisure  time  during  these 
months  of  the  year  and  more.  The  home 
is  built,  you  see,  for  comfort  during  these 
months.  What  its  breezy  area  is  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  I  do  not  like  to  saj'. 
Admiring  the  home  of  a  friend,  whom  I 
visited  in  the  heart  of  July,  I  remarked, 
"But  I  fear  you  are  somewhat  chilly  here 
during  the  winter."  A  shudder  passed  over 
her.  "Oh,  do  not  speak  of  it,"  she  said ; 
"it  is  dreadful !" 

FURNISHINGS    OF   THE    HOME  ' 

You  will  note,  if  j-ou  are  privileged  to 
share  the  family  life  of  this  farmer  for  a 
time,  that  the  furnishings  of  his  home  are 
plain,  and  that  most  of  the  furniture  is  old, 
of  quaint  pattern,  but  of  solid  manufacture. 
In  the  bedrooms  there  are  old  four-post 
bedsteads,  heavj'  wardrobes  (for  the  closet 
so  dear  to  the  Xorthern  housekeeper's  heart 
is  unknown  in  a  Southern  home)  and 
bureaus  huge  and  unwieldy.  The  floors  are 
often  covered  with  matting  or  finished  with 
paint  or  oils.  Carpets  are  but  seldom  used, 
but  rugs  laid  upon  the  matting  or  the 
painted  floor  are  much  in  favor.  The  liuge 
caverns  of  fireplaces  are  shut  from  view 
during  the  summer  with  close-fitting  boards 
covered  with  wall  paper,  a  fashion  once 
common  in  countrj'  homes  of  the  North, 
but  now  obsolete  there. 

One  thing  the  Xorthern  traveler  notes  in 
journeying  through  this  section,  is  the 
almost  universal  lack  of  screened  doors 
and  windows  even  in  the  most  handsome 
houses.  In  a  land  where  insect  life  is  as 
abundant  as  here,  and  known  to  be  so 
pernicious,  if  not  poisonous,  in  its  attacks 
upon  man,  this  want  of  protection  against 
it  is  surprising.  Nevertheless,  the  explana- 
tion is  simple,  and  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Southerner  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
creature  of  habit.  What  he  has  done,  what 
his  forebears  have  always  done,  that  only 
is  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  continue  to 
do.  If  his  father  and  grandfather  did  not 
have  screens  of  wire  netting  for  his  doors 
and  windows,  unquestionably  such  protec- 
tion is  still  supererogatory  and  needless. 

The  wide-open  doors,  that  offer  you  gen- 
erous hospitality  as  you  approach  the  old 
home,  extend  like  invitation  to  all  living 
things,  be  they  endowed  with  four  feet  or 
a  hundred — ^as  witness  the  centipede  that  I 
found  one  day  perambulating  across  my 
friend's  parlor  table.  A  closed  screen  door 
would  wear  an  inhospitable  aspect,  and 
furthermore  would  interfere  with  the  pet 
dogs  and  cat,  and,  besides,  the  baby  would 
not  like  it.  And  if  the  windows  were  thus 
barred,  the  children  could  not  climb  in 
and  out  at  will,  and  the  housewife  could 
not  air  her  pillows  over  the  sill,  as  her 
grandmother  did.  A  canopy  of  mosquito 
bar  serves  to  protect  sleepers  more  or  less 
effectively  from  attacks  of  bloodthirsty  in- 
sects, but  for  the  waking  hours  the  farmer 
and  his  family  take  their  chances  with  flies, 
wasps,  hornets,  spiders,  mosquitos,  gnats 
and  the  like.  .\s  for  the  flies,  they  are 
everywhere,  and  but  for  the  time-honored 
institution  of  a  bough  waved  over  the  dining 
table  by  a  young  darky,  they  would  have 
a  better  chance  at  the  dinner  than  the 
family. 

The  recent  prosperity  of  the  South,  owing 
to  the  better  cotton  prices  in  .the  last  three 
years,  has  brought  about  much  repairing 
needed  for  these  old  homes,  and  not  a  little 
improvement  in  the  purchase  of  new  articles 
of  furniture.  But  the  repugnance  to  setting 
aside  old  things  for  new  is  ingrained  in 
the  Southern  character,  and  those  things 
that  are  wholly  new  are  regarded  with 
much  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  when  an 
innovation  brings  a  keen  sense  of  supply- 
ing a  need,  it  is  often  welcomed.  Vou 
may  visit  many  a  farm  house  where  every- 
thing is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  even  to  cooking  over  the  fireplaces. 
But  do  not  be  sun'rised  if  you  see  a  tele- 
phone in  the  front  hall ! 

THE    TOOLS    HE  USES 

Among  the  important  improvements 
brought  into  the  life  of  the  farmer  of  the 
Gulf  states  by  the  more  prosperous  condi- 
tions of  recent  years  are  better  tools  to 
work  with.  As  a  rule,  the  small  farmer 
here  is  half  a  century  behind  the  farmer  of 
the  North  in  the  use  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. You  will  see  him  using  plows,  cul- 
tivators and  harrows  of  the  old  cumbrous 
type  discarded  in  the  North  during  the 
sixties.  But  the  disk  plow,  the  riding 
cultivator,  and  like  improved  implements 
whose  use  tends  so  much  toward  the  lessen- 
ing and  the  cheapening  of  labor,  are  now 


being  brought  into  the  country  by  well-to- 
do  farmers.  That  this  improvement  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1900  showed 
an  increase  for  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
during  the  decade  previous,  in  the  value 
of  farm  implements  and  machinerj',  that 
largely  exceeded  the  increased  percentage 
value  of  all  other  forms  of  farm  property. 

And  yet  in  the  most  important  line  of 
the  Gulf  state  farmer's  work,  the  culture 
of  cotton,  the  improvements  of  machinery 
and  method  have  thus  far  accomplished  but 
little.  Cotton  is  still  almost  universally 
planted  by  hand :  it  is  cultivated  mainly 
with  the  hoe,  and  at  last  is  all  picked  by 
hand.  The  invention  of  a  really  successful 
cotton-seed  planter,  or  of  a  picker  that  can 
be  put  to  practical  use,  w-aits  upon  the 
genius  of  the  future. 

If  we  step  into  the  woman's  domain  on 
the  Gulf  state  farm  we  find  the  habit  of 
clinging  to  old  and  imperfect  means  and 
methods  of  labor  to  be  even  more  general. 
The  inventions  that  have  tended  to  lighten 
the  toil  of  women — improved  ranges,  gaso- 
line stoves,  washing  machines,  wringers, 
and  the  like — are  absolutely  unknown.  In 
the  kitchen,  as  in  the  field,  the  reason  is 
the  same.  The  class  of  labor  employed  is 
so  lacking  in  intelligence  that  it  cannot 
apply  new  methods,  even  to  its  own  great 
advantage. 

THE  FOOD  HE  EATS 

Should  j-ou  happen  in  at  the  Gulf  state 
farmer's  home  near  dinner  time  the  first 
sound  that  greets  your  ears  is  the  rap,  rap 
that  tells  of  the  beating  of  biscuit  dough. 
Yeast-risen  bread  is  but  little  known  in 
this  section,  the  staft'  of  life  here  taking  the 
form  of  biscuit  or  of  cornbread.  Wafiles 
and  pancakes  are  also  much  used.  The 
varied  line  of  breakfast  foods  familiar  at 
the  North  are  quite  unknown  outside  of  the 
large  towns  of  the  South.  The  one  of  such 
foods  in  general  use  here  is  "grits,"  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  coarse  grade  of  corn- 
meal.  Boiled  or  fried  it  usually  forms  a 
part  of  every  breakfast,  and  often  comes 
on  the  table  for  supper,  also.  Another 
breakfast  dish  which  is  a  survival  from 
ancient  lines  is  home-made  hominy,  made 
by  soaking  corn  in  lye  until  the  hull  comes 
off,  then-  washing  it,  and  boiling  it  until 
quite  soft.  Eaten  with  molasses,  it  is  highly 
approved — by  the  natives.  For  meats,  the 
kind  most  generally  used  is  salt  pork.  This 
is  known  in  country  stores  as  "meat,"  all 
other  kinds  being  mentioned  by  their  dis- 
tinctive names.  Our  Gulf  state  farmer, 
residing  usually  some  miles  from  town, 
does  not  often  have  fresh  meat  for  his 
table,  and  as  he  seldom  has  opportunity  to 
procure  ice  during  the  long  hot  season,  he 
is  quite  indifferent  to  the  deprivation. 
During  the  cooler  months,  whenever  any 
farmer,  negro  or  w-hite  man  kills  one  of 
his  animals,  all  of  it  that  he  cannot  use  is 
sold  to  his  neighbors.  There  was  a  time, 
and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  every 
farmer  of  substance  "put  up"  all  the  meat 
used  by  his  family.  He  had  his  own  smoke- 
house, wherein  his  store  of  cured  meat  was 
kept — always  as  carefully  locked  as  his 
chicken  house  at  night.  Every  farmer's 
wife  raises  poultry,  and  counts  on  both  the 
eggs  and  the  chickens  as  most  important 
sources  of  food  supply. 

HIS    GARDE.V    AND  ORCHARD 

The  prolonged  season  of  growth  in  his 
climate  gives  to  the  Gulf  state  farmer  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  garden  making,  but 
whether  he  enjoys  a  profusion  of  green 
vegetables  from  April  to  December  depends 
upon  w'hether  he  is  willing  to  allot  the  nec- 
essary labor  to  it.  Two  crops  a  year  is  the 
rule  here,  these  being  planted  in  March  and 
August,  but  successive  plantings  of  special 
vegetables  are  necessary  betw-een  these 
months  to  sustain  the  needed  abundance. 
For.  though  your  vegetables  ^row  luxuri- 
antly here,  their  season  of  fruitage  is  very 
short.  This  is  because  of  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  and  the  frequent  "dry 
spells"  that  occur  during  that  season. 
X'early  all  the  vegetables  familiar  in  the 
Xorth  will  grow  here,  but  not  all  of  them 
yield  well. 

The  fruits  in  this  farmer's  garden  and 
orchard — supposing  that  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  plant  them — are  plentiful  and  unfailing. 
His  strawberries,  raspberries  and  dewberries 
yield  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruit.  He 
cannot  raise  currants  or  gooseberries,  but 
his  blackberries  bear  well  if  the  summer  is 
not  too  dry.  His  peach  trees,  well  culti- 
vated, produce  the  finest  fruit  known.  He 
can  raise  fine  plums  and  apricots,  but  his 
apple  trees  seldom  bear  well.  His  pear 
trees  often  give  him  an  abundance  of  fruit, 
hut  these,  like  the  apples,  are  subject  to 
blight. 

The  fig  tree  is  indigenous,  and  produces 
abundantly,  aflfording  the  farmer's  wife  a 
preser\'ing  fruit  scarcely  less  valued  than 
the  native  grape — the  muscadine.  This  lat- 
ter grows  everywhere  in  the  woods,  its 
abundant  har\-est  costing  no  more  than  the 
picking  to  rich  or  poor.  Our  farmer  fre- 
quently experiments  in  the  culture  of 
Northern  grapes — the  Concord,  the  Catawba 
and  others — but  not  always  with  fortunate 
results. 

One  well-known  fruit,  however,  occupies 
an  important  place  in  his  garden,  and  never 
disappoints  him  in  its  yield,  and  that  is  the 
watermelon.     When  it  is  ripe  the  entire 


black  contingent  of  the  population  suspends 
all  other  labors  to  feast  upon  it.  It  is 
worth  it,  they  think,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  are  not  right. 

The  muskmelon  ripens  to  green  or  yellow 
globes  in  this  farmer's  garden,  also,  but 
though  its  flavor  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  consumer,  its  producer  finds  a 
distinct  grievance  in  its  short  crop.  Only 
by  scientific  and  abundant  cultivation  can 
this  vine  be  made  to  fruit  heavily,  as  it  is 
wont  to  do  in  the  N^orthern  states. 

THE    STOCK    HE  RAISES 

Probably  it  is  not  much  to  boast  of.  In 
stock  raising  the  Gulf  state  farmer  has  not 
lived  up  to  his  opportunities,  and  the  tale 
has  gone  forth  into  other  lands  that  his 
deficiency  is  a  case  of  necessity,  that  he 
cannot  raise  stock  at  all  for  lack  of  feed, 
or  because  of  the  debilitating  climate,  or 
other  imagined  reason. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Gulf  state  farmer 
has  a  number  of  distinct  advantages  for 
the  rearing  of  stock.  The  mild  climate 
permits  them  to  graze  through  the  entire 
year,  and  when  the  grasses  are  eaten  off, 
there  are  the  leaves  of  the  cane  brake  to 
fall  back  upon.  Only  a  slight  shelter  from 
winter's  storms  is  needed — most  farmers, 
indeed,  provide  none — small  creeks  and 
branches  everj'where  give  a  good  supply  of 
water,  while  in  the  shade  of  trees  that  grow 
along  these  streams  Nature  has  furnished 
the  needed  protection  from  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun.  Against  these  things  which 
favor  the  keeping  of  stock  by  lessening  its 
cost  must  be  placed  the  hindrance  of 
occasional  prevalence  of  the  dreaded  Texas 
fever,  and  a  quarantine  law  which  interferes 
with  their  shipment  to  the  North.  The 
Texas  fever  is  caused  by  a  tick,  which  can 
be  exterminated  in  any  district  by  frequent 
changes  of  pasture.  This  plan  of  fighting 
the  insect  goes  against  the  deep-rooted 
habit  of  letting  cattle  raising  alone,  and  the 
industry  increases  but  slowly.  N^evertheless, 
you  may  see  here  and  there  in  the  Gulf 
states  herds  of  cattle  that  in  both  breeding 
and  condition  would  do  credit  to  the  Devon 
hills. 

A  farmer  working  a  farm  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  and  emploj'ing  fifteen  hands  on 
his  place — counting  in  women  and  boys  as 
well  as  men — furnishes  to  the  assessor  a  list 
such  as  the  following — I  omit  valuations — 
under  the  head  of  "live  stock:"  One 
team  carriage  horses,  one  saddle  horse, 
four  teams  work  mules,  two  cows,  eight 
hogs.  This  number,  meeting  the  farm's 
necessities  and  no  more,  fairly  typifies  the 
holding  of  animals  by  the  average  Gulf 
state  farmer. 

THE   LABOR   HE  EMPLOYS 

On  these  farms  the  question  of  labor  is 
such  a  vital  one  that  no  sketch  of  every- 
day life  thereon  can  ignore  the  individual 
adjuncts  that  furnish  it.  Negro  labor  is 
so  universally  the  rule  that  all  other  kinds — 
as,  for  instance,  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Italians,  latelj'  introduced  into  the  truck 
gardens  of  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  fruit- 
raising  sections  of  Louisiana — are  mere 
accidents  in  comparison.  The  Gulf  state 
farmer,  in  fact,  counts  on  colored  labor 
only,  and  adapts  all  his  plans  toward  its 
handling. 

On  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  Gulf 
state  farms  the  system  of  share  rent  is 
employed.  The  farmer  builds  a  number  of 
cabins  on  his  land,  and  rents  each  one, 
with  a  part  of  his  farm,  to  a  negro.  The 
black  man  takes  it  with  the  understanding 
that  his  landlord  will  employ  him  and  as 
many  members  of  his  famiy  as  may  be 
needed  in  general  farm  work  during  at 
least  part  of  the  year.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  negro  will  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  work  needed  on  his  own 
"patch"  before  giving  assistance  to  his 
landlord,  but  often  a  directly  opposite 
agreement  is  made — to-wit,  that  the  negro 
will  help  in  putting  in  or  cultivating  his 
landlord's  crop  before  working  his  own. 
This  is  because  the  tenant  under  this  sys- 
tem is  so  largely  a  dependant  on  the  land- 
lord. The  latter  contracts  to  furnish  to 
the  former  all  needed  supplies  of  food,  fuel 
and  clothing — or  credit  for  these  supplies, 
which  is  the  same  thing — from  the  time  the 
contract  is  formed — usually  in  January — 
until  the  crops  have  all  been  gathered.  The 
landlord  has  by  law  a  lien  on  the  entire 
crop  or  crops  until  his  share  has  been 
handed  over  to  him.  and,  further,  until  his 
claim  against  the  tenant  for  the  value  of 
supplies  furnished  has  also  been  satisfied. 
In  some  cases  it  is  preferred  by  both  sides 
to  rent  land  for  a  specified  sum  in  money 
rather  than  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  The 
"cash  renter"  in  his  contract  sometimes  calls 
for  a  limited  allowance  of  supplies  between 
seed  time  and  harvest,  but  not  always,  for 
this  system  is  the  choice  of  those  negroes 
who.  through  diligeftce  or  good  luck,  have 
in  some  way  got  ahead.  Others  of  these 
more  fortunate  ones  demand  definite  wages, 
and  hold  themselves  free  to  occupy  cabins 
where  they  choose,  and  to  supply  themselves 
in  all  particulars. 

The  hours  of  labor  on  the  farms  of  the 
South  are  always  from  sunup  till  sundown. 
As  the  red  streaks  of  dawn  appear  in  the 
east,  the  plantation  bell,  hung  on  a  pole  or 
tree  near  the  "big  house,"  as  the  negroes 
term  it,  is  rung  to  arouse  the  workers  from 
their  sleep.  By  the  time  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  a  troop  of  men  and  boys  is 


on  its  way  to  the  fields.  In  times  when 
work  pushes,  especially  when  hoeing  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  it  is  customary  for  the 
men  and  boys  to  go  to  the  field  without 
waiting  for  breakfast,  this  being  brought 
out  to  them  later  by  the  women.  The  latter 
then  take  their  places  in  the  field,  also.  In 
the  busy  months  the  farmer  himself  rises 
as  early  as  the  negroes  do,  takes  a  cup  of 
coffee  hastily  prepared  for  him,  then 
mounts  his  horse  and  follows  his  men  to 
the  field,  to  assure  himself  that  work  is 
begun  in  the  most  effective  manner  and 
place.  He  then  returns  to  breakfast  with 
his  family. 

The  bell  calls  the  laborers  from  the  field 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  one  o'clock  gives 
the  signal  for  going  to  work  again.  During 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  the  noon 
interval  may  be  lengthened  even  to  two 
hours.  When  the  sun  is  sinking  from 
sight  in  the  West  the  clang  of  the  bell 
closes  the  working  day. 

The  negro  puts  in  long  hours  at  his  labor, 
but  his  movements  are  slow  and  his  meas- 
ure of  accomplishment  small.  He  needs, 
too.  as  constant  supervision  as  a  child. 
These  facts  render  his  employment  a  con- 
stant exasperation  to  Northern  settlers  who 
must  employ  him  ;  but  the  native  farmer, 
accustomed  to  his  foibles,  manages  to  use 
him  so  as  in  the  end  to  secure  an  efiicient 
result.  How  he  does  it  no  mere  spectator 
can  fully  understand.  The  spirit  of  good- 
will that  exists  between  the  two  explains 
much  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  one  can  work  with  a 
poor  tool  except  the  man  familiar  with  its 
handling. 

THE    GULF    STATE    FARMER  HIMSELF 

Typically  considered,  he  is  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  man.  He  has  not  made  his 
way  upward  from  a  distinctly  lower  plane 
of  civilization,  as  so  many  well-to-do 
farmers  of  the  North  and  West  have  done, 
for  his  ancestors  have  been  gentlemen  for 
generations.  His  bearing  shows  this;  also 
his  accent  and  modes  of  speech,  provincial 
though  these  may  be.  He  dresses  fairly 
well  always,  and  is  willing  to  expend  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  enable  his  family 
to  dress  well.  He  is  accustomed  to  hold 
a  prominent  position  in  the  community 
wherein  he  lives,  and  although  this  com- 
munity may  be  small  and  scattered,  he 
holds  that  he  owes  it  to  this  position  to 
present  a  good  appearance  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

A  general  opinion  prevails  that  this 
farmer  never  does  any  work,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  In  this  matter  he  is  governed  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  If  he  is,,  man- 
aging a  small  farm,  employing  but  one  or 
two  hands,  he  often  holds  the  plow  handles 
himself,  and  is  ready  to  be  proud  of  his 
straight  furrows.  If,  however,  as  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  he  has  a  large  farm, 
and  employs  a  number  of  hands,  he  thinks 
that  he  is  well  occupied  in  directing  them. 

The  Gulf  state  farmer  needs  the  possession 
of  business  ability  as  well  as  farm  knowl- 
edge. He  must  not  only  plan  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  large  farm,  and  guide  and  direct 
his  too-often  imperfect  aids  in  this  work, 
but  he  must  also  provide  for  all  their 
varied  necessities  through  the  year,  taking 
thought  for  them  w-here  they  would  never 
take  thought  for  themselves.  If  low  prices 
and  bad  weather  reduce  his  farm's  profits 
to  a  minimum  in  any  year,  he  must  bring 
his  credit  into  use  to  carry  his  family  and 
his  tenants  over  until  another  season  brings 
better  things.  For  years,  in  the  hard  times 
now  gone  by,  he  sustained  himself  and  them 
solely  on  his  credit,  bearing  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt  over  from  season  to  season  with 
unfailing  courage.  Now,  happily,  he  has 
lifted  that  weight  and  freed  his  place  from 
the  drain  of  a  mortgage  and  money  lenders 
— a  deliverance  that  he  appreciates  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

A  frequent  unique  adjunct  of  our  farmer's 
life  is  a  plantation  store,  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  the  needs  of  his  tenantry  and  family 
and  their  distance  from  town.  In  this  he 
keeps  a  supply  of  meal,  flour  and  salt  meat, 
and  also  of  canned  goods.  A  small  stock  of 
boots  and  shoes  is  also  necessary,  some 
prints  and  ginghams,  notions,  and  some 
coarse  grades  of  ready-made  clothing.  This 
store  proves  a  helpful  source  of  income, 
since  through  it  the  money  which  the 
farmer  pays  out  to  his  negroes  is  nearly 
all  brought  back  to  him,  and  quite  a  little 
further  trade  is  drawn  from  adjoining  farm 
residents.  Every  large  farmer  has  also  a 
cotton  gin,  where  the  cotton  within  the 
circuit  of  some  miles  is  prepared  for  market. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Gulf  state 
farmer  are  usually  happy.  He  probably 
married  young,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  his  wife  has  been  a  faith- 
ful and  cheerful  helpmeet.  They  have 
usually  quite  a  large  family,  and  the  young 
people  make  the  old  home  ring  with  laugh- 
ter and  music  when  they  are  in  it.  The 
have  to  be  sent  away  from  home  to 
ecfucated ;  but.  happily,  the  improvement  of 
Southern  schools  in  recent  years  renders  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  trained  under  the 
protection  of  home  sentiment,  which  to  their 
parents  means  much. 

This  farmer  has  his  own  political  opin- 
ions, and  defends  them  sturdily,  for  which 
you  must  respect  him,  even  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  him.  He  is  not  much  of  a 
reader,  but  he  always  takes  two  or  three 
newspapers,  and  knows  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  His  wife  and  daughter  take 
a  fashion  magazine  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
"all-story"  kind  now  so  prevalent.  The 
contempt  of  the  head  of  the  house  for  this 
kind  of  reading  is  a  thing  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. 

This  farmer  is  not  often  a  religious  man, 
but  his  wife  is  always  a  church  member 
and  his  respect  for  her  religion  is  sincere 
and  unfailing. 

In  a  word,  the  Gulf  state  farmer,  what- 
ever his  shortcomings  may  be,  is  a  good 
man  to  know  and  one  to  be  remembered 
with  sincere  respect. 
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Right  of  Eminent  Domain — Steam  and 
Electric  Railway  Have  Same- 
Effect  of  Written  Contract 

A  Subscriber,  Pennsylvania,  writes : 
"(i)  Can  a  railroad  company  compel  A. 
to  sell  a  right  of  way  through  his  land, 
where  it  wishes  to  extend  a  branch  road 
one  or  two  miles  from  the  main  railroad? 
(2)  Is  the  law  for  an  electric  road  the 
same  as  for  a  railroad,  where  it  wants 
to  extend  a  branch  from  the  main  road 
to  convey  coal  to  the  main  road?  If 
not,  what  is  the  difference?  (3)  If  A. 
has  a  written  contract  with  a  railroad 
company  stating  where  railroad  shall 
pass  tlirough  his  land,  can  A.  compel 
them  to  pass  through  that  part  of  land? 
If  company  should  sell  its  right  of  way, 
would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  con- 
tract?" 

(1)  The  building  of  a  switch  is  con- 
sidered as  much  of  a  necessity  among 
railroads  as  the  main  line  itself,  so  far 
as  the  right  to  condemn  land  for  that 
purpose  exists.  Of  course,  all  such  ex- 
tensions must  be  those  that  are  included 
within  the  charter.  It  might  be,  if  a 
railway  desired  to  extend  a  line  to  a  new 
coal  field,  such  extension  would  not 
merely  be  held  a  switch  that  was  necessary 
for  the  original  route.  Before  it  can  be 
condemned  the  charter  would  need  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  such  extension. 
(2)  As  to  the  right  of  condemnation, 
the  power  of  the  electric  suburban  rail- 
way or  traction  company  is  the  same  as 
a  steam  railway.  (3)  If  a  railroad  com- 
pany enters  into  a  written  contract  to 
pass  through  a  certain  portion  of  a  per- 
son's land,  it  could  be  held  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  contract;  but  this  would  not 
necessarily  prevent  the  company  from 
condemning  another  right  of  way,  pro- 
vided, however,  the  railway  could  show 
to  the  court  that  such  other  right  of  way 
is  proper  and  necessary  in  the  rightful 
management  of  the  railroad.  The  railway 
compan3%  like  an  individual,  is  liable  in 
damages  for  any  breach  of  its  contracts. 
While  it  might  not  prevent  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  new  route,  yet  the  company 
would  be  liable  if  it  failed  to  take  the 
route  it  had  contracted  so  to  do. 
Whether  or  not  a  company-  to  whom  the 
first  company  sold  its  right  of  way  could 
be  held  liable  would  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  contract  itself. 
If  the  second  company  should  assume  all 
liabilities  in  its  purchase,  then  such  sec- 
ond company  would  be  precisely  in  the 
shoes  of  the  first.  In  all  cases  where  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree,  the  railroad 
condemning  the  property  must  file  its 
suit  in  court,  and  there  the  owner  is  en- 
titled to  full  compensation  for  the  land 
actually  taken,  and  also  to  all  damages 
he  may  sustain  by  reason  of  such  land 
being  taken  as  affecting  his  remaining 
lands,  and  the  railroad  must  pay  all  the 
costs  of  the  litigation,  excepting  the  at- 
torney fees  of  the  landowner. 

<$> 

Inheritance 

S.  K.,  Ohio,  writes:  "If  a  man  dies, 
leaving  a  wife,  but  no  children,  owning 
land,  part  of  it  coming  by  inheritance, 
and  part  by  purchase,  who' gets  it?  The 
wife  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
husband?" 

In  Ohio  if  a  husband  or  wife  dies,  leav- 
ing no  children  and  without  a  will,  own- 
ing real  estate  that  came  by  inheritance, 
the  survivor  gets  a  life  estate  in  the 
entire  estate  only.  If  the  real  estate  that 
is  owned  by  the  deceased  has  been  pur- 
chased by  such  deceased  person,  then  the 
survivor  gets  the  entire  estate.  If  it 
came  by  inheritance,  the  wife  would  hold 
it  for  her  lifetime  and  then  it  would  go 
to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  husband. 
<$> 

Established  Line  Fence — Inheritance 
— Doctrine   of  Survivorship — 
Slander  in  Letter 

A.  S.,  Ohio,  has  these  queries:  "(1)  A 
fence  is  established  on  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  line  between  A.'s 
farm  and  B.'s.  Twenty-one  years  elapse. 
B.  has  sold  out  to  C,  and  A.  to  D.  In 
surveying  D.'s  land  it  is  discovered  that 
the  fence  between  D.  and  C.  is  not 
where  it  ought  to  be  by  about  one  rod. 
Now,  can  C.  make  D.  move  the  fence 
on  to  where  the  surveyor  says  the  line 
really  is?  The  land  is  in  Kansas.  (2)  If 
a  piece  of  land  in  Ohio  is  deeded  to 
J.  J.  and  M.  J.  (man  and  wife),  and 
either  one  dies,  does  the  other  hold 
interest  in  the  land?'  There  are  no 
children.  (3)  If  a  man  calls  you  bad 
names  in  a  letter  he  sends  you,  sealed 
up  through  the  mail,  is  he  liable  to  prose- 
cution ?" 

(1)  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that 
when  a  fence  is  located  on  what  is  agfreed 
to  be  a  partition  line  between  adjoining 
farms,  and  so  remains  and  is  so  treated 
for  twenty-one  years,  then  it  becomes 
the  line  in  fact,  whether  it  be  properly 
upon  the  surveyed  line  or  not.  If  the 
parties  in  putting  up  the  fence,  however, 
did  not  knovr  that  it  is  the  line,  but 
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merely  put  it  there  as  a  makeshift  until 
the  line  is  properly  determined,  then  of 
course  the  fact  that  it  would  remain  there 
any  number  of  years  would  not  establish 
the  right.  (2)  The  doctrine  of  survivor- 
ship— which  was  that  if  two  persons 
owned  real  estate,  the  one  surviving 
should  get  the  entire  estate — is  the  law 
of  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.  It  was  formerly  the  common 
law  where  the  instrument  could  bear  the 
construction  of  the  joint  tenancy,  but  in 
Ohio,  if  the  deed  was  made  to  man  and 
wife,  and  there  were  no  children,  the 
survivor  would  get  the  entire  estate  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  deed  was  made 
jointly,  but  because  the  survivor  under 
our  statute  would  get  the  entire  estate. 
(3)  The  sending  of  a  letter  containing  a 
libel  to  the  ^arty  libeled  might,  it  has 
been  stated  in  a  few  cases,  be  suffi- 
cient to  found  a  criminal  action  upon, 
because  such  sending  would  tend  to  pro- 
voke a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  the 
sending  of  a  letter  containing  libelous 
matter  to  the  party  himself,  where  no 
third  party  hears  or  reads  it,  will  not 
form  a  basis  of  the  civil  suit;  but  in 
order  not  so  to  do,  the  party  sending 
the  letter  must  not  permit  any  one  to  see 
it.  Where  a  person,  before  posting  a 
letter,  had  it  copied,  the  courts  hold  that 
this  was  a  publication  by  the  sender  to 
his  own  clerk,  and  therefore  he  was 
liable;  and  likewise,  where  the  sender 
had  read  the  letter  to  a  friend,  he  was 
held  liable;  but  if  the  person  receiving 
the  letter  afterward  lets  it  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  third  person,  this  is  matter 
for  which  the  sender  is  not  responsible. 
Yet  if  the  sender  knew  that  some  third 
person  would  be  sure  to  read  this  letter, 
as  where  he  knew  that  the  clerk  of  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  sent  always  opened 
the  letters,  this  would  be  a  slander,  and 
a  publication  for  which  the  sender  would 
be  liable. 

<$> 

Inheritance — Administration  of  Estate 
— Transfer  of  Land  on  Tax 
Duplicate 

C.  B.  T.,  Ohio,  writes:  "A.  is  the 
father  of  B.,  an  only  child.  B.  got  mar- 
ried, and  moved  in  with  A.,  the  father. 
B.  boarded  and  clothed  A.  B.  got  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm.    B.  paid  the  taxes. 

A.  died  without  a  will.  B.  is  the  only  heir. 

B.  remained  on  the  farm  without  having 
the  estate  changed  from  A.  to  B.  B. 
died  without  a  will,  leaving  a  widow  and 
children.  Who  are  the  lawful  heirs  to 
the  farm?  Can  the  widow  hold  her 
dower  in  said  farm?  Can  the  widow 
stay  on  the  farm  one  year?  If  so,  does 
she  get  the  crops  on  the  farm  in  that 
said  year?  In  settling  it  up,  who  must 
the  administrator  be  appointed  for,  A.  or 
B.'s  estate?  The  deed  for  the  farm  is 
in  A.'s  name.  In  this  case  does  the 
widow  have  first  choice  of  being  admin- 
istrator? If  not,  who  has?  What  -will 
the  law  give  the  widow  in  this  case?" 

The  mere  fact  that  the  land  was  never 
transferred  from  father  to  son  would  not 
affect  the  son's  estate  in  the  property, 
neither  would  it  affect  the  son's  wife  in 
having  a  dower  right  in  such  property, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  son  outlived 
the  father.  If  there  are  no  Jebts  belong- 
ing to  the  father's  estate,  then  there  is  no 
need  of  any  administration  on  such 
estate,  and  the  only  estate  to  be  admin- 
istered now  is  the  son's,  and  the  wife 
has  the  first  right  in  such  administration. 
By  the  common  law  a  wife  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  mansion  house  forty 
days  until  dower  can  be  assigned.  In 
Ohio  this  extends  to  one  year,  provided 
the  dower  is  not  sooner  assigned.  This 
does  not  extend  to  the  right  of  the  crops 
on  the  farm.  All  the  crops  that  were 
sown  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
son  should  be  administered  on  and  be 
distributed  as  the  law  provides.  The 
widow  usually  gets  a  sufficient  allowance 
to  support  her  one  year,  and  she  gets 
one  third  of  the  personal  property  abso- 
lutely if  there  are  children. 

Contract  with  Feeble-Minded  Person — 
Antenuptial  Contract — Stamp 
on  Will 

A.  S.,  Ohio,  writes:  "(1)  If  a  per- 
son should  buy  anything  of  an  old 
person  of  feeble  mind,  but  who  had  not 
been  declared  insane  by  law,  would  the 
sale  be  legal?  (2)  A.  made  an  agree- 
ment with  B.  before  marriage  as  to  dis- 
posing of  property,  B.  to  receive  so  much 


at  death  of  A.,  and  the  rest  to  go  to  his 
heirs.  Is  such  an  agreement  drawn  up 
by  a  lawyer  and  signed  by  both  parties 
valid?  (3)  Would  a  will  dated  in  1900 
have  to  have  revenue  stamps  attached  to 
it  to  make  it  legal?" 

(1)  The  presumption  is  that  so  long  as 
a  person  has  not  been  adjudged  insane 
he  is  sane,  and  is  bound  by  his  con- 
tracts; but  this  presumption  might  be 
overcome  if  the  person  dealing  with  the 
feeble-minded  person  should  know  that 
the  person  is  feeble  minded  and  should  in 
any  way  take  advantage  of  such  person's 
feeble-minded  condition.  If  the  contract 
was  perfectly  fair  and  not  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  feeble-minded  person,  it 
would  be  legal,  but  if  the  party  knew  that 
such  person  was  feeble  minded,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  condition,  and  made  a 
contract  that  was  wrongful,  it  would  be 
set  aside  in  a  court  of  equity.  (2)  Ante- 
nuptial contracts — that  is,  contracts  that 
are  made  before  marriage — if  no  advan- 
tage of  either  party  is  taken,  are  held  to 
be  vaHd  and  binding  on  the  parties  to 
such  an  agreement.  (3)  I  never  knew 
that  the  internal  revenue  act  of  1900  re- 
quired revenue  stamps  to  be  attached  to 
a  will,  and  my  judginent  is  that  the  will 
would  be  legal  even  if  no  stamps  be 
attached.  I  do  not  think  that  the  act 
required  it. 

<$> 

Husband  Giving  Wife  Note 

A.  B.,  Ohio,  writes:  "A.,  having  a 
farm  bought  from  heirs  making  a  large 
debt,  married  B.,  she  having  a  child  by 
former  marriage.  She  put  her  money  in 
the  farm,  he  giving  a  note  with  his  name 
on  it.  Would  it  be  legal  in  case  she 
died  before  him  ?  They  have  no  children 
now.  Could  his  brothers  and  sisters  take 
B.'s  note  and  not  give  B.'s  child  B.'s 
money  which  is  in  the  farm?" 

In  Ohio  and  in  most  other  states  con- 
tracts between  a  husband  and  wife  stand 
in  law  the  same  as  other  contracts,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  by  reason  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  undue  advantage  is  taken  in 
the  making  of  such  a  contract;  therefore, 
the  husband's  note  given  to  the  wife  is 
perfectly  legal,  the  same  as  any  other 
note.  It  would  be  barred  if  not  collected 
within  the  time  allowed  by  law.  If  the 
husband  died,  the  note  would  be  a  good 
claim  against  his  estate. 

Dower  R^ht 

T.  A.  M.,  Rhode  Island,  inquires : 
"What  are  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island  in 
regard  to  a  wife  inheriting  her  husband's 
property?  Will  she  have  one  third  for 
her  own  use,  or  only  the  interest  of  one 
third  during  her  life?  If  there  are 
grown  children  by  a  former  wife,  and 
the  second  wife  has  no  children,  what 
then  will  be  her  share?" 

In  Rhode  Island  the  common  law  right 
of  dower  exists,  and  the  wife  merely  has 
a  life  estate  in  one  third  of  the  real 
estate  during  her  lifetime.  Especially 
would  this  be  true  where  the  husband 
leaves  children  by  a  former  wife.  The 
widow  would  get  one  third  of  the  per- 
sonal property  absolutely. 

Divorce    for    Insanity  —  Support  of 
Children 

E.  E,,  Georgia,  writes:  "Can  I  get  a 
divorce  from  my  wife  who  went  crazy, 
and  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  in 
September  this  year?  We  have  two 
childr'en — a  girl  four  years  and  a  boy 
one  year  old.  Her  parents  have  taken 
them,  and  will  not  let  me  have  them,  but 
want  me  to  support  them.  Her  parents 
abuse_  me,  and  always  have  since  we  were 
married.  Will  the  laws  of  Georgia  give 
me  a  divorce?  The  doctors  say  she  may 
never  get  her  right  mind  any  more.  Can 
I  get  the  children?  If  so,  how?  If  not, 
can  they  make  me  support  them?" 

There  are  but  four  states  in  the  Union 
in  which  a  divorce  can  be  gotten  where 
one  of  the  parties  becomes  insane.  In 
Florida  it  is  granted  in  the  case  of  in- 
curable insanity  for  four  years.  In  Idaho 
it  is  granted  where  the  insane  person 
has  been  regularly  confined  in  an  insane 
asylum  for  at  least  six  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  action 
for  divorce.  In  Indian  Territory,  where 
the  other  party  has  become  permanently 
and  incurably  insane,  a  divorce  is  allowed, 
and  in  Washington,  where  the  insanity 
has  existed  for  ten  years  or  more,  the 
court  in  its  discretion  may  grant  a  di- 
vorce. It  is  likewise  generally  held  that 
an   insane   person   cannot   apply   for  a 


divorce,  Pennsylvania  being  the  excep- 
tion in  allowing  the  guardian  to  make 
such  application.  In  the  above  case  the 
parent,  if  a  suitable  person,  would  most 
assuredly  be  entitled  to  the  custody  of 
the  children. 

<$> 

Legal  Marriage,  etc. 

C.  H.  C,  Florida,  writes :  "A  man 
married  a  woman  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  several  years  her  first  husband 
served  _^.apers  for  a  divorce.  She  mar- 
ried believing  he  had  one.  Please  tell 
me  whether  the  last  marriage  was  legal, 
and  whether  she  could  sue  any  one  for 
alienating  the  man's  afTection,  after  not 
marrying  over  again,  but  living  together 
as  man  and  wife?" 

If  the  divorce  was  not  granted  before 
the  ceremony  of  the  second  marriage  was 
performed,  such  second  marriage  would 
not  be  legal  unless  the  parties  thereafter 
cohabited  as  man  and  wife  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  that  there  might  be  a 
common  law  marriage.  Unless  such 
divorce  between  the  parties  to  the  first 
marriage  has  actually  been  granted,  or 
although  the  marriage  ceremony  may 
have  been  invalid,  if  the  parties  were  in 
fact  divorced,  and  thereafter  one  of  them 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  mar- 
riage relation  with  a  third  person,  that 
one  would  become  in  fact  the  husband 
or  wife  of  such  third  person,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  belonging  to  a  person  in 
a  married  condition. 

Right  of  Tenant  to  Remove  Fixtures, 
etc. 

O.  V.  S.,  New  York,  wants  to  know : 
"If  A.  hires  to  B.  one  year,  and  lives  in 
B.'s  tenant  house,  and  buys  a  pump  and 
a  lot  of  hen  wire,  can  he  take  them  away 
with  him  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  B. 
does  not  buy  them  of  him?" 

The  law  in  reference  to  the  removal 
of  what  may  be  termed  fixtures  placed 
on  real  estate  by  a  tenant  is  very  liberal 
in  favor  of  the  tenant;  and  if  the  tenant 
removes  the  same  without  materially 
affecting  the  real  estate  before  his  ten- 
ancy expires,  his  right  to  do  so  is  very 
clear.  The  tenant,  however,  might  have 
some  trouble  if  he  waited  to  remove  the 
article  until  after  his  tenancy  had  ex- 
pired, for  then  he  has  no  right  to  go 
back  on  the  premises.  Generally  speak- 
ing, a  tenant  may  remove  whatever  he 
has  placed  on  the  real  estate  for  his  tem- 
porary convenience. 

Information  with   Reference   to  an 
Estate  in  Pennsylvania 

J.  A.  P.,  British  Columbia — The  judge 
of  an  orphan's  court  would  probably  be 
the  person  to  be  addressed  in  reference 
to  the  information  desired.  Perhaps  you 
would  get  a  better  answer  if  you  would 
state  the  facts  fully  and  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  some  attorney  in  Philadelphia, 
and  give  him  a  remuneration  for  the  time 
expended  in  research.  You  will  find  the 
fir»-  of  Sharpe,  Alleman  and  Moise, 
Philadelphia,  a  reliable  firm. 

Right  of  Tenants  in  Common 

M.  A.  S.,  North  Carolina,  writes: 
"Two  sisters  own  half  shares  in  a  little 
twenty-acre  farm  with  small  buildings, 
valued  at  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
One  sister  married  and  left  the  place. 
The  other  sister  runs  the  liome,  keeps 
up  all  the  expenses  of  repairs,  taxes  and 
insurance  on  the  houses.  The  married 
sister  never  at  any  time  exacted  any  rent 
but  came  home  at  intervals  and  spent 
some  time  and  always  got  'a  part  of  any- 
thing she  wanted.  Now  this  farm  was 
never  at  any  time  self-supporting;  other 
lands  were  always  farmed  to  obtain  a 
living.  The  sister  who  left  the  farm  was 
left  a  widow  and  dowered  on  her  hus- 
band's home.  She  died  lately,  and  left 
no  children  and  no  will.  Can  this  land 
be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  joint 
owner?  And  can  she  collect  any  rebate 
for  taxes  on  the  place  and  collect  any- 
thing for  repairs  on  the  house  and  for 
digging  a  well  ?" 

The  general  rule  is  that  if  one  tenant 
remains  in  possession  he  is  entitled  to 
one  half  of  the  expenses  that  he  puts  on 
the  property,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  one  half  of  the  receipts  arising  from 
the  propert)'.  If  these  two  offset  each 
other,  there  wquld  be  nothing  to  account 
for  between  the  parties,  and  it  might  be 
inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  tenants  in 
common  that  it  was  the  understanding 
that  the  receipts  should  pay  the  expenses. 
Of  course,  when  one  tenant  died,  then 
the  share  of  the  deceased  tenant  will 
descend  to  her  heirs,  just  the  same  as 
other  property.  This  property  could  be 
sold,  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  sister  could 
file  a  suit  in  partition  and  have  it  sold, 
or,  if  the  deceased  sister  left  any  debts, 
her  administrator  could  have  the  land 
sold. 
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Make  Dairying  Pay 

Tast  consider  the  part  the  co-cr  takes  as  a  producer  for  the  farm.  She  not  only  furnishes  in  milk  many  times  her  own  weight 

in  a  single  year,  but  reproduces  herself  annually,  and  her  off-spring  is  either  sold  to  the  butcher  or  raised  to  go  through  the 
same  process  of  production  for  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  come.  But  to  keep  cows  or  run  the  dairy  requires  care.  You 
can't  have  milk  without  furnishing  its  equivalent — feed.  And  the  skillful  dairyman  will  carefully  increase  the  ration  for  his 
cows  until  he  finds  the  limit  of  each  animal's  digestion.   At  this  point  is  where  the  profit  lies. 

DifiBciUties.  however,  are  often  encountered  in  arriving  at  the  digestive  capacity  of  a  dairy  cow.  Going  off  her  feed,  Indi- 
gestion.  Milk  Fever,  Mammitis  are  the  consequences,  but  where  the  proper  tonics  are  administered  the  digestive  organs  are 
strengthened  and  improved  and  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food  is  digested  and  converted  into  milk. 

D5  HESS  STOCK  md 

Je  medicinal  stock  tonic  and  prescription  of  Dr.  Hesg  (M.  D.,  D.  V.S.).  IB  especially  designed  to  make  cows  give  more  milk,  market  stock  grow 
faster,  boreee  do  more  work,  and  to  relieve  minor  stock  ailments.  It  is  not  a  food  in  itself  but  makes  all  the  food  of  the  farm  produce  more  milk,  more 
meat  and  more  work. 

Professore  Qaitman,  Winslow  and  Finlay  Dim,  the  most  noted  medical  writers  of  the  age,  tell  ns  that  bitter  tonic*  Bnprove  digestion,  iron  make* 
blood  and  the  nitrates  assist  natore  in  expelling  poisonous  material  from  the  system.  Snch  ingredients  make  up  Dr.  Hesa  Stock  Food— ISQt  this  pretty 
eUODg  proof?  gold  on  a  written  (narantce* 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  2S  lb.  pall.  $1.60.}  exS^eWs^ufh. 

Smaller  onanbties  at  a  slight  advance.  oumu. 

Where  Dr  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  partictUar  is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and  fed  but  t  wice  a  day,  wtuch  proves  it  has  the  most  digestlvelBtrength 
to  the  ponnd.   Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  aUing  animals.  Ton  can  have  his  96  page 
Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  nuuitifactarere  of  Dr.  Hess  Pooltry  Pan.a-oe4  and  Instant  Lome  Killer.   Instant  I<«aM  Killer  Kill*  Mog 


This  1900 Gravity  Washer  Saves  50"" 

Test  It  a  Month  FREE. 
Then,  Pay  for  it, 
^as  It  Saves  for  You 


Week 


Y"—.-  can  wash  a  tubful  of  clothes— the  dirtiest 
Jl  kjU  kind— spotlessly  clean  in  six  minates,  with 
a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

That  saves  half  yoortime. 

You  don't  have  to  bend  and  rub  and  scmb. 

That  saves  your  bacK. 

And  yoa  needn't  nee  nearly  bo  mach  eoap. 

So  you  save  money. 

Is  such  savine:  worth  50c  a  week? 

But  I  don't  want  yon  to  take  my  word  for  this. 

Prove  it  yourself— in  your  Offn  kitchen  — with 
your  own  washing. 

Test  a  3900  Gravity  Washer  a  month  at  my  ex- 
pense to  find  out  what  It  will  do. 

Send  for  my  new  Washer  Book- 

Eead  particulars  of  mv  offer. 

Then  say  you  are  williag  to  trj-  a  1900  Gravity 
Washer. 

I  will  eend  one  to  any  responsible  party,  all 
charges  paid. 

I  can  ship  promptly  at  any  time.  So  you  get 
your  washer  at  once. 

Use  it  a  month.   Do  all  your  washing  with  it. 

And  if  you  don't  find  the  washer  all  I  claim — if 
it  doesn't  save  time  and  labor  and  money  for  you — 
if  it  doesn't  wash  your  clothes  f  a5ter,end  better,  end 
more  economically— don't  keep  it.    Pay  uothdugr* 

I  won't  find  any  fault. 

For  the  trial  Is  FREE, 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  washer^and  you  wouldn't 
be  without  it  after  you  see,  and  know,  all  it  is,  and 
bII  it  will  do — you  can  pay  me  as  it  saves  for  vou. 

So  much  a  week, or  so  much  a  month— suit  yourself. 

Is  this  a  fair  proposition? 

I  have  a  big  factory— the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
World— where  I  make  nothing  but  washing  machines. 

So  far  as  I  know,  my  factorv  is  the  only  one  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  washers. 

And  I  have  to  keep  my  factorj*  going  the  year 
'round  to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

Even  then  I  can't  always  keep  up.   So  you  ought 
to  write  me  right  away  if  you  want  to  try  one  of  my^ 
washers.   I've  sold  half  a  million  already. 


Over  half  a  million  pleased  women 
In  the  Vnited  States  and  Canada  can 
tell  you  what  my  washers  will  do. 
They  can  tell  you  that  you  can  wash  a  tulj- 
ful  of  clothes  spick-span  clean  in  eii 
minntes  by  the  clock,  with  a  1900  Gravity 
Washer. 

All  you  do  is  start  the  Washer  going 
with  a  little  push.  Then  you  keep  it 
going  with  little  gentle  pushes  and 
pulls.  Gravity  doe?  the  rest— all  the 
hard  work — and,  in  six  minutes — there  ; 
you  are!  with  a  tubful  of  clean  clothes. 

There  isn't  anything  about  a 
1900  Gra^-ity  Washer  tiiat  can 
tear  clothes. 

It  doesn  t  wear  them  out. 

It  doesn't  pull  off  buttons  nor  split 
them  in  half. 

"Tub  rips"  and  "wash  tears"  are 
unknown  with  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

You  can  wash  the  finest  linen, 
lawn  and  laceendneverbreckathread. 

But  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  for: 
yourself  and  see  how  it  works.  I 

Write  for  my  book  today.  It  is  I 
FREE.  Just  your  name  and  address 
on  a  post-card  gets  it.  ..^^sj 

Mail  your  request  to  me  now  and  I  y-if 
will  send  you  the  book,  postpaid,  by 
return  mail. 

You  ought  to  have  this  book, whether 
you  want  a  washer  or  not. 

And  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  it. 
no  matter  wLat  the  circumstances. 

The  book  is  voutb  for  the  asking — 
a  big  illustrated  book— the  finest  ever 
written  about  Washers, 

It  is  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper,  and  has  pictures  showing  ex- 
actly how  my  Washers  look  and  are 
worked.  It  tells  how  they  save  yoa 
'money.  Write  me  now.  Address 


B.  F.  Bleber. 
Mer.  1900  "Washer 
Co..  254  Henry  St., 
Bingrhamton,  N.Y.  Or  it 
you  live  in  Canada,  writ© 
my  Canadian  Branch.  355 
Tonge  St..  Toronto.  Ontario. 


SOMETHING'S  HAPPENED!  SOMETHING  KILLED! 

READERS  LISTEN  SHARP,  DON'T  MISS-RBCy  THING  EVER  HAPPENED' 

Hundred  years  coming,  here  at  las.,  full  '     ■  nMrT'CWEU; 

grown— so  startling  will  say  it's  impossible— miracles  don't  happen,  but  wait,  don't  worry. 
LADIES,  YOUR  PRAYERS  ANSWERED-THERE'S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY! 
GLORY  HALLELUJAH!  IT'S  DEAD!  LAID  AWAY!  WIPED  OUT  FOREVER. 


Tbe  v.orld'3  watched  for  the  man  to 
cnt  wash  day  in  two.  He  lives  —  taken 
more  than  half — left  only  minutes  —  cut 
so  much  wash  day's  all  over,  changed  — 
there's  new  waycleaning  clothes  —  differ- 
ent from  anyining  known  —  new  princi- 
pals, ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING. 
Wonderful,  hut  true,  family  washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time  — no  rubbing, 
squeezing,  pounding,  packing,  pressing, 
no  Injury— n»  drudgery  — tliats  past. 
'  Good-by  wash  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries  — throw  them  away  — the  EASY 
WAY  Is  here  to  bless  humanity.  Women  have  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 
—for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— ruining  health,  looks— when  they  could 
wash,  get  dinner,  see  friends,  indulg*  in  recreation  without  fatigue  —  when 
women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  ihan  to  get  a  simple  meal.  That 
glorious  day  has  come.  The  world's  full  wash  boards,  so-caliea  washing  ma- 
chines, yet  wash  day  same  as  ever- still  long,  dreary  day  — no  easier,  no 
Bhorter,  no  better.  Dse  wash  board  or  washing  machine,  it  s  drudgery,  long 
bours,  hard  work  — backache  — a  day  no  woman  forgets.  Invention  that  killed 
wash  day  named  EASY  WAY  — name  tells  whole  story —  easy  on  clothes  — easy 
used- kept  clean  — handled  —  easy  on  women  —  makes  washing  easy— easy  to 
buy  and  sell.  Not  called  a  machine- powers  Inside  concealed  — caution  the 
way  it  gets  dirt —has  awful  appetite  for  dirt —  increases 
more  It  gets  — goes  after  all  the  dirt  in  all  the  clothes  at 
same  time— little,  but  mighty— silent,  but  powerful— uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  in  darkness.  OPERATED  ON  STOVE— 
^_  move  knob  occasionally— that's  all— scarcely  anything  to 
do  but  wait  between  batches  — child  can  do  it.  All  Iron 
and  steel— always  ready— lefs  away  on  shelf.  Entirely  un- 
\  like  old  methods.  Verllv,  wash  day  Is  dead  — EASY  WAY 
'  Settled  thai  — woman's  joy,  satisfaction,  their  God-send. 
Less  than  an  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all 
day— cleans  all  clothes,  Ducst  laces,  curtains,  etc.,  in  about  one-tenth  time 
without  rubbing,  (queetlng,  packing,  pressing  — without  chemicals  to  injure 


goods.  Saves  62  days  drudgery  yearly— makes  woman's 
hardest  work  easiest  household  duty  — saves  clothes, 
labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Surprises  all— sounds 
strange,  is  strange,  but  listen,  it's  no  experiment, 
going  on  dally.  You  can  do  it. 

MRS.  FRITTER.  Norwood,  writes:- "With  EASY  WAY 
I  clean  a  week's  washing  In  less  than  an  hour  without 
rubbing."  W.  BROWN,  Ohio,  writes:-"  Wash  day  now 
wash  tioar— EASY  WAY  does  the  work  with  perfect 
success."  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy 
Ways,  says:— "I  don't  understand  why  It  does  the  work, 
but  It  does.  You  have  the  grandest  Invention  I  ever  BitwiDg  the  iDrtmoe. 
heard  of.  People  are  skeptical ;  have  to  be  shown."  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  says: 
—"Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  'Easy  Ways.'  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash  day.  Saves  me  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  have  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself."  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes:— "Enclose  order.  Find  Easy 
Way '  as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  IB  orders  "  i.  T.  PEAY,  N.  C., 
says:— "Been  out  2  days— sold  1  dozen,  for  which  enclose  order.  Everybody 
is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work."  CHAS.  BOWLES,  0.,  writes:— "Where 
tried  have  given  general  satisfaction."  tiiiaranteed.  everything  proven, 
old  house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.0n.  Price  only  «.».00  complete, 
ready  to  use— sent  to  any  address.  Xot  sold  iu  stores. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

MANAGERS  — MKN  OB  WOMEJI  — at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
tiino — ghowine-takiug  orders — aproititin?  agents.  '*  EAS  Y  WAY"  new. 
Nothlne  like  It.  Demand  world-wi(l»— agents  reaping  barveet  of  dollars. 
When  operated  people  stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  misa  engage- 
nionts,  get  excited  —  watch  it  as  though  a  miracle  occurred.  12  see  — 10  buy. 
Write  today  tor  special  Agents  Flan.   World  gpsapplied.    Act  quick. 


Sond  pofttal  card  anyhow  lor  lull  deaerlpllon,  valuable  Inlormallon,  taiflmonlala, 
amoua  copyright,  "Woman's  Farawall.**    All  Irea. 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  J 99  Harrison  Building, Cincinnati, O. 


A  "Rare  Compliment" 

NEAR  the  Hole-in-the-Wal]  country, 
in  Wyoming,  there  is  a  peppery 
old  cattleman  M-hose  range  is  as 
dear  to  him  as  his  life,  and  from 
whose  point  of  view  a  sheepman  is 
a  Pariah.  His  nearest  neighbor  is 
a  strenuous  and  belligerent  widow  who 
keeps  sheep.  Hence  the  line  between 
their  two  ranges  is  as  clearly  defined  as 
was  the  dead  line  at  Libby  prison. 

Upon  one  occasion,  however,  the 
widow's  sheep  strayed  upon  the  cattle- 
man's range,  and  the  old  rancher's  rage 
was  great.  He  denounced  her  as  a 
"trollop."'  This  epithet  as  applied  to 
herself  caiiie  to  the  ears  of  the  widow, 
and,  vowing  vengeance,  she  hurried 
home  to  search  for  the  word  in  her 
dictionary.  But  her  dictionarj'  knew 
naught  of  "trollops,"  so  she  sent  away 
for  a  later  edition  and  had  it  freighted 


:  ■ 

POKTKAIT8  8GC,  FR.VMEBISc, 

vlewK  li'.  30  'hiyn  crniit.  t^HmplvM  JL:  4'atalo«  Free* 
0(UibOLIDlT£l>  i'UKIllA.iT^  »90-  »>  H.  Aimmm  tiW  CUMn 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 


WANTED  in  every  county 
ilul   elty;  Inlelllk'ent  i 
active.  Cai'ital  or  exjit-neitee  not  essential.  J4I<;  ,M(_>N 
to  gOuU  uicu.    Tbc  U.  U.  lo.,  Uraocr  I061-r  Bridfrporl,  I'odd 


"'y  I  #OC  ''er  Month.  IVnjLancnt.  Kxponsci  ajvanco.l  Jlcn 
*»u  '  dHcl  t"  I'Jv^^-'.  c-'ll<Tt  names,  advcrlif*.  •Iifllrit'ulp  uuiples. 
KY  '  ^  Writr  inf  r<T.nni,ll>  tlatinj:  i>.v»iti.>n  jirof«rri'.t 

K.  II.  Rider,  Altrr..  Monareli  Co.,  Chlcaeo 


— Loatlon  lUas. 
KOW  A  BLACK  CAT  TURNED  WHITE 

in.  The  new  dictionary,  when  it  came, 
was  as  silent  upon  the  subject  of 
"trollops"  as  the  old  one,  so  the  widow- 
saddled  her  horse  and  rode  some  twenty 
miles  to  consult  a  ranchman  whose  edu- 
cational advantages  had  been  somewhat 
superior  to  those  of  his  neighbors. 

He  listened  attentively  while  she  ex- 
plained the  circumstances. 

"And  now,"  she  demanded,  "what  did 
he  mean  ?    What  is  a  "trollop  ?'  " 

"  'Trollop,'  madam,"'  he  replied  gravely, 
"is  a  very  difficult  word  to  define.  Its 
meaning  is  subtle  and  elusive.  It's  hard 
to  pin  into  words,  but  it's  a  rare  compli- 
ment Old  Man  B         has  paid  you.  In 

olden  days  "trollop'  was  a  synonymous 
term  for  'Queen  of  Sheba,"  but  as  near 
as  we  can  come  at  its  meaning  nowadays 
the  definition  would  be  'The  Sheep 
Queen   of   Poison   Creek." " 

"Is  that  so!''  exclaimed  the  mollified 
widow.  "I've  wronged  that  man.  I'll 
stop  and  ask  him  over  for  supper  on  my 
way  back." — Caroline  Lockhart,  in  Lip- 
pincott's. 

Why  He  Came 

In  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia  there  is  a  woman 
who  is  becoming  famous  for  the  lavish- 
ness  of  her  afternoon  entertainments  to 
her  friends,  but  the  tremendous  amount 
of  ceremony  attaching  to  each  function 
renders  it  so  slow  that  few  would  accept 
the  invitations  if  they  could  refuse  with- 
out giving  ofTense  to  the  wealthy  and 
influential  hostess.  At  a  recent  gather- 
ing of  this  nature  a  young  business  ma 
came  in  late.  and.  making  his  way  to  his 
hostess,  greeted  her  and  apologized  foe 
his  lateness. 

'.'I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  was  th 
cordial  reply;  "it's  so  good  of  you  t 
come.    But  where  is  your  brother?" 

"Oh.  he  asked  me  to  tell  you  ho 
sorry  he  was  that  he  could  not  com 
You  see,  we  are  so  busy  now  it's  im 
possible  for  us  to  get  away  together 
so  we  tossed  up  to  see  which  of  u 
should  come. "I 

"How  nice!  What  a  capital  idea!  And 
you  won?" 

"No."  said  the  voung  man  absently, 
"I  lost."— Philadelphia  Record. 

As  Well  as  Could  be  Expected 

"John's  done  right  well  up  in  the  city, 
artcr  all." 
"Do  tell!" 

"Yes;  I've  iest  hcarn  that  he's  recov- 
ered from  one  appendicitis,  two  orter- 
mobiles.  one  heart-failure,  an'  three 
business  ones."— ^Atlanta  Constitution. 

<5> 

Count  Boni  was  another  distressing 
case  of  overcapitalization. — Washington 
Star. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


Chinese  Eeasonii^ 

The   Presbyterian  minister  in  O  

after  much  persuasion  succeeded  in  get- 
ting two  little  Chinese  boys  to  attend 
his  Sunday  school.  The  teacher  told  all 
the  children  as  they  left  each  Sunday 
not  to  forget  their  pennies  for  the  next 
Sabbath.  For  several  Sundays  the  little 
Chinese    boys    brought    their  pennies. 

Then  one  day  when  Miss  S   passed 

the  collection  box  Wing  Loo  looked  up 
at  her  with,  "What  a  mallah?  God  bloke 
all  a  time?"— Life. 

Changed,  Yet  the  Same 

A  Southern  man,  who  has  for  some 
years  past  been  established  in  New 
York,  recently  visited  his  former  home 
in  Virginia.  Whilst  there  he  was  busy 
renewing  old  acquaintances.  Among 
these  was  the  son  of  an  old  preacher 
whom  the  former  Virginian  remembered 
as  having  invariably  discoursed  on  the 
same  topic. 

"Heard  father  since  you've  been 
back?"  asked  the  son. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not,"  said 
the  other.    "Tell  me,"  he  added,  with  a 


SeilSng  ktm4. 

GOING  SOME 

smile,  "is  he  preaching  that  same  old 
sermon?"  • 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  son,  not  at  all 
taken  aback  by  the  question;  "but  for 
the  last  year  or  two  he's  been  hollering 
in  different  parts  of  it.'' — Lippincott's. 

More  Than  Likely 

I  often  think  of  what  I'd  do 

If  I  had  lots  of  dough; 
I  dream  of  how  my  coin  I'd  strew 

Among  the  poor  I  know. 
But  if  I  had  much  wealth,  perhaps 

Unto  it  I  would  cling. 
Conduct  myself  like  other  chaps 

And  never  do  a  thing. 

— Courier-Journal. 
<$> 

Two  Presidents 

Mr.  Cleveland  once  wrote  a  message 
on  the  tariff  alone.   Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote 
one  on  every  other  subject  in  the  world 
except  the  tarifif. — Waterbury  American. 
<?> 

One  on  the  Senator 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  chaplain  of 
the  senate,  usually  listens  for  an  hour 
or  so  daily  to  debate,  taking  a  sort  of 
fatherly  ■  interest  in  the  members,  as  the 
chaplain  of  a  boys'  school  might.  The 
story  goes  that  Dr.  Hale  once  asked  a 
certain  senator,  with  a  good  deal  of 
solicitation,  if  he  was  a  church  member. 
The  senator  was .  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was.  Two  or  three  days  later, 
according  to  the  story,  Dr.  Hale  recurred 
to  the  subject  and  asked  the  name  of 
the  church.  The  senator  gave  a  name. 
Two  or  three  days  later  Dr.  Hale  re- 
marked with  regret  that  he  had  looked 
up  that  church  and  that  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  it  had  been  burned  down 
twelve  years  before — and  never  rebuilt. 
■$> 
Tried 

"I  hope  this  time  you've  brought  me 
matches  that  will  light,  my  son." 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  the  little  lad; 
"I've  tried  them,  every  one." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Retort  in  Kind 

"No,"  remarked  a  determined  lady  to 
an  indignant  cabman  who  had  received 
his  legal  fare,  "you  cannot  cheat  me, 
my  man.  I  haven't  ridden  in  cabs  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  for  nothing." 

"Haven't  you,  mum?"  replied  the  cab- 
man, bitterly,  gathering  up  the  reins. 
"Well,  you've  done  your  best!" — Tit- 
Bits. 


I  This  Magnificent 
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CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 


PABST  FAMOUS  SIX-HORSE  TEAM  OF  PERCHERONS 

Awaided  10  First  Prizes  WorW*»  Fair,  Su  Louis.  1904. 
Awarded  6  First  Pnzes  Intetnational  Hoise  Show,  Chicago,  1904. 

THIS  PICTURE  IS  HANDSOMELY  MOUNTED  AND  READY  TD  FRAME.  IT  IS  AN  EXACT  REPRODUCTION  OF 
THIS  FAMOUS  TEAM  IN  ACTION  AT  LIVE  STOCK  FORUM  WORLD'S  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS, 
WINNING  THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Wilbur's  Stock  Food 
Made  This  Team  Famous 


CUT" 


MERE 


Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  V?is.  O"^'- 1504. 

Gentlemen: — We  desire  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  Wilbur's  Stock  Food  which  we  have 
fed  to  our  horses  with  the  very  best  results.  We  wish  to  say  especially,  that  the  horses  we 
have  sent  into  the  prize  ring  this  year,  which  have  been  Blue  Ribbon  winners  everywhere, 
are  fed  on  this  food  daily.  Yours  truly, 

JAMES  G.  BOYD,  Supt.  Pabst  Brewing  Go's.  Stables. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  PICTURE  FREE, 

Cut  out  the  coupon,  send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  the  picture  by  return  mail  J 
Be  sure  and  answer  questions  in  coupon  and  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  120  HURON  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


FREE  PICTURE  COUPON 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,       120  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
Please  send  me  the  pictate  absolntely  FBEE. 


-j  Name. 


3'  P-O  State  

0[  What  live  stock  do  you  own  ?     State  number  of  each. 

 !  cattle  hogs  horses  sheep  poultry. 

What  stock  food  have  yoa  used  ?  


How  do  you  Shred 
Fodder— Grind  Feed- 
pump Water — ^Saw 
c  Wood— Shell  Corn? 


Do  you  do  it  in  the  old  slow  hand- 
power  way,  or  do  you  do  it  up 
in  a  huriy  with  a  gasoline 
engine  ? 

The  easy  way,  the  cheap  way,  the 
quick  way,  and  the  labor-saving  way, 
to  do  these  jobs  and  many  others  on 
the  farm  is  with  gasoline  engine 
power. 

It  will  cost  you  but  Sc  an  hour  to 
run  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine 
generating  three  horse  power.  The 
engine  is  always  ready  when  you 
want  it — right  when  you  want  it — 
you  don't  even  need  to  Ught  a  fire 
to  start  it.  Just  close  the  switch, 
open  the  fuel  valve  and  give  the  fly- 
wheel a  turn  by  hand — that's  all. 


It's  so  easy  to  start  and 
to  run;  it  is  so  simple  an 
operation  that  before  you've 
had  one  a  month  you  will  be  using  it 
for  all  sorts  of  things. 

A  gasoline  engine  is  almost  in- 
dispensable on  the  modern,  up-to- 
date  farm,  but  be  careful  when  you 
buy.  Some  gasoline  engines  are 
better  than  others,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  do  a  little  investigating. 
*  *  * 

Learn  all  about  I.  H.  C.  Engines. 
— About  their  simple  construction. 
— About  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

— How  little  fuel  they  use  and 


how  they  waste  none. 
— How  easy  it  is  to  operate  them. 
— How  much  power  they  furnish. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  two  styles  and  several  sizes: — 
Vertical,  2  and  3  horse  power. 
Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary), 
4,  6,  8,  10, 12,  15  and  20  horse  power. 
Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  used  for 
fuel  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 
»  *  * 

Go  to  our  local  agent  for  a  talk 
about  power  for  the  farm,  or  if  this 
is  not  convenient,  write  for  catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


GOLD  COIN 


stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Range  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.   If  at  any 
tiiae  in.  that  year 
•  the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac- 
tory to  yoa,  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return, 
all  your  money 
pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter stove  made— for  50 
years  a  standard  mak« 
of    highest  grad«. 
Freight  paid,  nafe  de- 
]  ivery  guaranteed .  W  rite  for  lUaatrated 
^    Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices. 
GOLO  COtN  STOVJt;  CO.»      8  Oak  St.,  Trov,  N.  V. 
[Successor  to  Buesey  &  McLeod.   Estab.  1860] 


Old-Fashioned  Flowers 

Like  thoae  oar  grandmothers 
grew.  Hardy  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses. 
Full  line.  Wholesale  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  grower.  Write  for 
handsome  illustrated  Cat-alog.  It's 
tta^      free.   Don't  delay. 

Grover    Nursery  Co 


'CROVEBS 

L^^y  Rochester^ 


80  Trnst  Bids. 


Tbe  TPlarfin  Model  '92.  .32  caliber,  uses  .32  short  and  long 
nm-fire,  also  .32  short  and  long  center-fire  cartridges  all  in  one  rifle. 

These  cartridges  are  satisfactory  in  every  way  but  much  lower 
in  price  than  other  ,32's. 

This  ^ar/in  is  the  only  repealer  made  for  these  sizes.  It  is 
much  more  effective  thein  a  .22  caliber  on  such  game  as  hawks,  owls, 
foxes,  woodchucks,  squirrels,  geese,  etc. 

Described  in  detail  in  ouz  complete  I36-pa8e  catalogue,  mailed 
free  for  six  cents  postage. 


141  Wiflow  Street. 


New  Haven,  Coon. 


HALF     A    MILLION    HARDY  TREES. 

Peach  Trees 


Sheerin's    WhoJesale  ISursertes 


mrown  where  scale  and  other  diseases  are  nnknown.  Also 
600,000  Apples,  2  &  8  yr.  Pears,  Plnms,  Cherries,  Quince  and 
Apricots.  Small  Frmts  of  every  description.  50,000  California 
Privet.  60,000  Carolina  Poplars  6  to  8  ft.  8c ;  8  to  10  ft.  10c ;  10 
to  12  ft  12c ;  12  to  15  ft.  15c.  Liberal  disconnts  on  early  orders. 
Secure  varieties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

Oansville,    IV.  V. 
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Four  Times  Bigger 


Than  Last  Year 

Think  of  it,  a  pony  and  prize  contest  for  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  readers  that  will  be  four  times  greater  than  last  year's.    Our  contest 
last  spring  was  the  largest  ever  conducted  by  a  farm  paper  up  to  that  time,  but  this  stupendous  contest  makes  it  sink  into  insig- 
nificance by  comparison.    Last  year  we  gave  away  one  pony  and  six  grand  prizes.    This  year  we  shall  not  only  give  away 

Four  Ponies  and  Twenty-five  Grand  Prizes 

but  thousands  and  thousands  of  valuable  prizes — a  prize  for  every  contestant.    This  is  one  reason  why  this  year's  contest  is  four  times 
bigger — in  fact,  the  greatest  pony  contest  in  the  history  of  the  American  press.    FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
announces  absolutely  that  this  great  contest  will  start  Februar}'  1,  1907. 

Do  You  Want  This  Pony  Team? 

It  will  be  given  absolutely  free  with  this  new  wagon  and  double  harness  to  some  one  who  is  willing  to  do 

a  favor  for  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  in  spare  hours. 


TLJOW  would  you  like  the 
magnificent  pony  team, 
wagon  and  harness  that  will  go 
absolutely  free  of  charge  to  the 
person  sending  us  the  largest  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  before  June  1,  1907? 
"Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  are 
their  names.  They  are  the  pride 
of  the  famous  Arnett  Pony  Farm 
and  are  valued  at  S400.00.  You 
have  no  idea  how  proud  you  wiU 
be  to  own  them,  for  they  are  mag- 
nificently bred,  carefully  broken 
both  to  drive  and  to  ride,  and 
perfectly  matched. 

"Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  are 
dark  bay  geldings,  with  smooth 
shiny  coats,  and  g'uaranteed  ab- 
solutely sound  subject  to  vet- 
erinary examination.  They  are 
three  years  old,  44  inches  high 
and  gentle  as  kittens,  both  of 
them.  They  should  be  fine  ponies 
for  twenty  years  to  come.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  wins  "Surprise" 
and  "Beauty"  will  be  the  luckiest 
boy  or  girl  in  the  whole  land— 
and  the  proudest,  too.  Think  of 
harnessing  them  up  and  taking 
your  friends  for  a  drive  around 
the  neighborhood.  Really  actually 
owningthese  two  matchless  little 
ponies  with  this  fine  wagon  will 
be  the  realization  of  all  your 
dreams.  Every  one  in  your  town 
will  envy  you,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing so  pleasing  as  a  pony  team 
(especially  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  very  useful,  without 
being  large  enough  to  eat  as  much 
— both  of  them  taken  together— 
as  an  ordinarysized  horse).  These 


'^Sarprlse"  and  ^'Beauty^— Matched  Team  ofShetlands  from  the  Georce  Arnett  Pony  Farm, 
the  Oldest,  Sellable  Pony  Farm  In  the  United  States 


ponies  are  little  fellows  and  easyto 
keep,  but  they  are  good  workers 
and  good  goers  just  the  same. 
Here  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime 
for  some  enterprising  boy  or  girl. 
"  Surprise"  and  "  Beauty"  are 
among  the  handsomest  pony 
teams  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  far  surpass  yourexpectations. 

Miss  Viva  McNutt,  of  V^an- 
dergrift.  Pa.,  winner  of  "Teddy," 
the  first  prize  in  last  year's  Farm 
AND  Fireside  Contest,  says: 
"  Teddy  is  so  well  he  weighs 
almost  one  hundred  pounds  more 
than  when  I  got  him.  Every 
morning  I  go  to  the  stable  and 
ask  him  to  shake  hands,  and  he 
gives  me  his  right  foot.  Then  I 
ask  him  for  a  kiss,  and  he  puts 
up  his  little  soft  nose  and  I  give 
him  a  kiss.  Not  only  I  love 
him,  but  all  the  children  in  town 
like  him.  Last  winter  I  missed 
almost  half  ray  school  because  I 
was  sick,  but  this  winter  I  missed 
only  three  days,  because  every 
nice  day  I  hitch  up  Teddy  and 
take  my  little  sister  for  a  drive. 
Now  I  am  well.  Teddy  is  gentle 
in  every  way  and  I  really  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  do  love 
him." 

When  we  tell  you  that  both 
"Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  are 
more  costly  and  better  in  every 
way  than  "Teddy,"  you  will 
realize  how  much  this  team  is 
going  to  mean  to  the  winner. 
And  don't  forget  that  besides 
"Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  two 
other  ponies  will  be  given  as 
second  and  third  prizes.  There 
will  be  altogether 


$5,000.00  in  Ponies,  Prizes  and  Rewards 

A  $750.00  Piano  or  a  $650.00  Automobile 


may  be  substituted  for  the  pony  team  if  desired.  And  there  are  twenty-two  other 
grand  prizes  in  addition  to  the  ponies.  We  call  them  grand  prizes,  because  of 
all  the  prizes  and  rewards  in  this  contest,  these  twenty-five  are  the  best  and  most 
valuable.  Think  of  it,  four  ponies,  a  piano,  and  grand  prizes  galore!  Among 
the  other  prizes  are  a  rubber-tired  carriage,  harnesses,  a  donkey,  a  goat,  gold 
watches,  a  diamond  ring,  blooded  dogs,  guns  and  lots  of  others  just  as  valuable. 
There  are  plenty  of  prizes  for  everybody — you  are  sure  to  get  one,  for  it  requires 
only  a  little  of  your  spare  time.    We  are  going  to  arrange  things  so  that  if  you 


do  not  care  for  the  grand  prize  you  win,  you  can  have  something  else  just  as 
valuable  that  you  do  want,  free  of  charge.  This  is  the  most  liberal,  as  well  as 
the  fairest  and  squares!  prize  contest  ever  conducted  by  a  reliable  company. 
There  is  no  chance  to  lose,  and  the  only  question  is:  How  large  will  your  prize 
be?  Never  before  has  a  paper  dared  to  make  such  liberal  offers.  This  is  the 
greatest  pony  and  prize  contest  ever  conducted.  We  give  you  everything  you 
could  wish  for  in  prizes — vzJue,  quantity,  choice — and  what  is  most  important 
of  all. 


We  Guarantee  Every  Contestant  a  Valuable 


How  to  Get  the  Ponies 


Farm  and 
Fireside, 
Springfield,  O. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  am  gfo- 
ing'  to  try  to  secure 
the  pony  team,  wagon 
and  harness  which  will  be 
given  away.    1  will  send  my 
ten  lubicriptiont  iuit  a>  soon  ai 
possible.    Please  keep  a  place  for 
me  among;  the  conteitanU. 


Name 


Get  ten  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents  each,  keep  50 
cents  for  your  trouble  and  send  us  the  ten  subscriptions  with  S2.00. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  we  will  enter  you  as  a  contestant,  enroll 
you  for  a  prize,  and  send  by  return  mail  full  particulars  as  to 
how  the  ponies  and  other  prices  will  be  given  away.  Do 
not  delay,  for  there  is  a  lot  to  find  out  about  these  ponies 
and  grand  prizes  yet.    First  of  all,  cut  out  this  coupon 
(or  use  a  postal  card)  and  mail  it  with  your  name 
^5^^     and  address— now,  so  that  we  can  save  a  place 
for  you.    In   the  meantime  get  the  ten  sub- 
scriptions quickly  before  some  one  else  gets 
ahead  of  you,  and  send  them  right  along 
to   Farm   and    Fireside  without 
waiting  lo  hear  from  us.    We  will  sec 
thai  you  Ect  credit  lor  ihcnund  will 
keep  a  place  in  the  contest 
for  you  ,l(  you  do  not  delay. 


Our  Great  Proposition 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  give  every  person  who  becomes  a  contestant  an  equal  share  of 
$3,000.00  in  prizes  and  rewards.  It  makes  no  difference  how  many  or  how  few  subscriptions 
you  send  us,  because  this  is  all  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  Grand  Prizes.  To  know  how 
we  are  going  to  do  all  this,  hurry  up  and  get  ten  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  so  you 
can  be  a  contestant.  We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  taking  these  subscriptions,  will  put  your 
name  right  down  for  a  valuable  prize,  and  will  give  you  all  the  details  and  tell  you  just  how 
to  get  the  ponies.  We  are  making  these  wonderful  offers  because  we  know  they  wlllincrease 
the  circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside  immensely.  Every  contestant  not  only  gets  paid  in 
cash  for  each  subscription,  but  will  receive,  in  addition,  an  equal  share  in  the  prize  distribu- 
tion—besides the  ponies  and  Grand  Prizes.  Think  for  a  moment  of  these  great  ofiFers— and 
all  for  using  a  little  of  your  spare  time.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  ten  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each— and  remember,  that  makes  you  a  prize-winner  sure,  if  you  do  not 
do  another  thing.  People  are  just  waiting  to  subscribe  for  such  a  helpful  paper.  We  want 
every  Farm  and  Fireside  family  represented  in  this  Contest.  See  to  it  that  your  family 
has  a  contestant.    Act  immediately  !    Delays  are  dangerous  ! 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


February  i,  1907 
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LAST  YEAR'S  PONY  WINNER 

Tells  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers  How 
Easy  It  Was  to  Get  the  Pony 

The  picture  below  shows  Miss  Viva  McNutt,  of  Vander- 
grift,  Pa.,  and  the  handsome  outfit  consisting  of  "Teddy,"  the 
carriage  and  harness,  which  she  received  absolutely  free. 


This  Picture  of  Miss  Viva  McNutt  and  "Teddy"  was  taken  just 
before  Christmas  as  a  Present  for  some  Friends 

Don't  you  think  "Teddy"  is  a  little  gem  ?  He  is  really  a 
very  handsome  pony,  but  not  half  so  pretty  as  either  "Surprise" 
or  "Beauty,"  the  ponies  that  will  be  given  away  absolutely 
free  to  the  boy  or  girl  that  wins  first  prize  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  Contest  that  starts  February  1st. 

How  Miss  McNutt  Succeeded 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  concerning  last 
year's  contest.  Miss  McNutt  said: 

"It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  subscribers.  Every  one  I 
asked  would  say,  'Let  me  see  your  paper,'  and  when  I  told 
them  it  was  only  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  they  said  it  was  cer- 
tainly worth  a  quarter  and  they  would  take  two  if  it  was 
needed,  so  I  could  get  'Teddy.'  Nearly  every  one  in  Van- 
dergrift  subscribed.  They  seemed  to  be  glad  that  I  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  contest,  and  they  all  helped  me,  so 
now  I  want  to  help  lots  of  boys  and  girls  to  win  the  prize  this 
year.  It  is  not  hard — they  would  not  refuse  me  when  they 
saw  I  was  in  earnest.  Don't  give  up!  Some  days  I  didn't 
get  very  many,  but  the  next  day  I  would  get  enough  ifor  two 
days.  This  is  the  way  I  did.  I  was  bound  to  have  'Teddy,' 
and  I  got  him,  and  I  will  not  give  him  up  unless  he  dies. 
Oh,  I  cannot  say  enough  for  him  and  for  your  paper.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Farm  and  Fireside  I  would  not  have  him." 

After  reading  what  Miss  McNutt  says  about  "Teddy," 

How  Would  You  Like  to 
Have  Two  Such  Ponies 

instead  of  one — a  beautiful,  lively  pony  team  with  cart  and 
harness?  It  is  just  what  you  have  always  wanted,  isn't  it — 
just  what  every  boy  and  girl  in  America  wants  ?  Well,  you 
can  have  the  prettiest  pony  team  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
free  of  charge,  if  you  will  read  what  we  say  on  the  opposite 
page,  and  take  our  advice.  All  that  is  necesssiry  now  is  to 
send  Farm  and  Fireside  your  name  and  address,  saying  that 
you  want  the  pony  teaon.    Do  it  to-day. 


MADISON  SQUARE  PAHERNS 

AU  Necessary  Descriptions  and  Directions  Sent  witti  Each  Pattern 

TEN  CENTS  EACH 


No.  772-Waistcoat  Shirt-Waist 
Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.    10  cents. 


No.  868-Paquin  Vest  Waist 

Sizes  32,  34  and  36  inch  bust  measures.    10  cents. 


We  want  all  of  our  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  to  try  making 
their  clothes  with  the  aid  of  the  Madison  Square  Patterns. 
Thousands  have  already  done  so  and  are  pleased  with  the 
results. 


No.  721— Square  Yoke  Nightgown 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.    10  cents. 


No.  866— Bertha  Waist  with  Sleeves  in 
Two  Styles 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
10  cents. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


No.  804-Plain  Wrapper  with  Fitted  No.  451— Combination  No.  80S-Princess  Dress  with  Panel 

Back  Waiat  and  Drawers  Front 

Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  Sizes  1,  2  and  4  years.  Sizes  34,  36,  3b  and  40  inch  bust 

measures.    10  cents.  10  cents. 


measures.    10  cents. 


Send  All  Orders  To 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

//  BAST  24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  PLAINLY, 
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How  to  Provide  Amusement 
Old  and  Young 


for 


Fun  and  Entertainment  for  All 


The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  frequently 
urged  his  readers  to  do  all  they  can  towards 
making  the  home  as  cheerful  ais  possible  for 
all  the  family. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  cheer 
and  brighten  your  home  in  a  simply  wonder- 
ful way . 

Read  what  Thomas  A.  Edison  the  world's 
greatest  inventor  "the  wizard  of  the  20th 
Century"  has  said: 

"I  want  to  see  a  phonograph  in  every 
American  home. ' ' 

If  you  have  never  had  a  genuine  phono- 
graph in  your  home  you  cannot  imag-ine  what 
a  wonderful  pleasure  it  will  be  to  you. 

"What  pieces  can  I  hear  on  a  phono- 
graph? "  some  may  ask. 

Well,  you  can  hear  almost  anything. 
There  are  1500  genuine  Edison  gold  moulded 
records  and  you  can  have  your  choice  of  these. 

Suppose  you  get  some  vaudeville  records 
reproducing  to  absolute  perfection  the  great- 
est comic  artists.  Then  take  some  band 
music,  Sousa's  Marches,  Waltzes  by  Strauss, 
soal  stirring  lively  music;  then  grand  opera 
concert  pieces  as  well  as  the  finest  vocal 
solos;  also  comic  songs,  ragtime,  dialogs, 
comic  recitations,  piano,  organ,  violin,  banjo 
and  other  instrumental  music;  all  kinds  of 
sacred  music,  duets,  quartettes,  full  choruses. 

The  Edison  records  are  perfect — absolutely 
natural — and  unlike  the  inferior  though 
higher  priced  records  of  others  the  Edison 
records  never  become  rasping  and  scratchy. 


Fun  For  Everybody. 

The  most  rollicking  minstrel  music  In  the  world. 
Comic  songs  and  recitations  that  set  everybody  in  a 
roar,  putting  all  In  the  merriest  humor,  and  casting 
out  every  care  and  every  worry.  Don't  you  want  youp 
home  to  ring  with  the  merry  laughter  of  old  and  young! 
Don't  you  want  your  triends  to  hear  the  very  latest 
things  that  have  brought  pleasure  to  the  great  world? 
Burely  you  do.  The  Edison  Phonograph  plays  and 
eings  them  for  you  quite  as  well  as  could  the  great 
artists  U  they  were  right  in  your  own  home. 

This  wonderful  instrument,  I  think,  is  far, 
far  better  than  a  piano  or  organ,  though  cost- 
ing only  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  as  much;  for 
it  gives  you  endless  variety,  it  always  plays 
perfectly  and  anybody  can  play  it. 

With  an  Edison  phonograph  in  your  home 
you  can  arrange  a  concert  at  any  time  with 
Just  such  a  programme  as  brings  $1  and  $2  a 
seat  in  the  opera  houses  of  a  big  city. 

Or  if  you  like  dancing  you  can  arrange  a 
dance  in  your  home  or  in  any  hall ;  for  the 
Edison  phonograph  is  loud  enough. 

Furthermore  with  the  Edison  phonograph 
you  can  make  your  own  records  reproducing 
to  perfection  your  own  voices  and  the  voices 
of  your  friends  and  children.  These  records 
you  can  keep  for  years  and  years  having  the 
voices  of  the  absent  ones  always  with  you. 

Yes,  indeed  the  Edison  phonograph  is  "the 
king  of  entertainers  for  the  home." 


Coupon 


Don't  Bother  with  Writlns 
a  Letter.   Simply  sign 
coupon,  put  in  en- 
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Frederick  Babson  ^^"^ 

Mir.  EdUon  Phonof  raph  DUtrs, 

149-150  MIcblgM  Arc. 

Suite  3182  Chicaj^o,  III 


velope  and 
mail  to- 
day. 


Mr.  Edison  §^ys: 

"/  want  to  see  a  Phonograph 
in  every  American  home.'' 


The  Phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobby.    Though  he  has 
invented  hundreds  of  other  wonderful  patents  he  has  retained  his  inter- 
est only  in  the  Phonograph  Company,  of  which  he  owns  practically 
every  share  of  stock.    Mr.  Edison  knows  of  the  wonderful  pleasure 
bis  instrument  has  provided  and  is  providing  in  thousands  of  bome& 

The  New  Style  (1907  mo^el) 
Genuine  Edison  Outfits  — 

at  one-fourth  the  price  of  Inferior  Imltatlonsl 

T<yu  tvill  be  SZTEPEISED 
when  you  see  our  cata- 
log Qvoting  t!ie  rock- 
bottom  prices  on  tht 
finest  Edison  outAts. 
Sign  the  coupon, 
andget  thtEduon 
catalogs  FEES. 

Here  la  Mr.  Edi- 
son's signature 
which  you  will  find 
on  every  Qenuine 
Edison  Phono- 
graph.  Look  for 
this  trade-mark*. 


Read  every  word 
of  this  straight- 
forward offer. 


FREE  TRIAL 

While  this  Oil er  lasts  every  responsible,  reliable  person  can  get  on  free 
trial  a  g-emiine  Edison  Phonograph  Outfit^  including  12  Edison  genuine  gold-moulded 
records,  direct  from  us  to  your  home:  positively  not  a  cent  in  advance — no  deposit — 
no  bother  with  C.  O.  D. — no  formality  of  any  kind.  We  allow  48  hours'  free  trial  at 
your  home;  and  in  rural  districts  up  to  a  week  if  necessary  for  convenience  of  patrons. 

Try  the  instrument  at  your  home,  flay  the  stirring  tvaltzes,  the  ttvo-steps,  concert 
"Pieces,  minstrel  dialogs,  old-fashioned  hymns  and  other  religious  music,  beautifzd  vocal 
solos,  operatic  airs  and  other  beautiful  Edison  gold-moulded  records.  Play  all  these 
and  if  then  you  do  not  care  to  keep  this  zuonderful  Edison  outfit,  send  the  instrument 

back  at  our  expense — and  we  will  charge  you  absolutely  nothing  for  the  trial. 

Wq  make  this  remarkably  liberal  offer  to  all  responsible,  reliable  parties  because  we  know  that 
after  trial  hardly  anybody  ever  returns  an  Edison  outfit.  When  trying  it  you  will  see  at  once  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  genuine  Edison,  particularly  our  new  special  Edison  outfits,  over  ordinary  talking 
machines;  you  and  your  family  and  everybody  that  calls  at  your  house  will  be  more  than  pleased  — 
constantly  amused  and  entertained  and  you  would  not  part  with  the  instrument  if  it  cost  twice  or  three 
times  what  we  ask.    Read  what  the  Editor  of  this  paper  says  on  Page  2. 

Music  tor 
Your  Home! 


Ben 
li  • 

special 
mac  hist 

with  our 
beautiful 
new  Flower 
lorn,  horn 
lug  more 
ft.  long  and 
ft.  In  I  _ 
plendld  horn* 


Entertainment  for  the 
old  and  the  young!  No  end 
of  pleasure  for  all  the  fam- 
ily! An  Edison  Phonograph 
means  endless  variety;  it  is 
far  better  than  a  piano  or 
an  organ,  and  everybody 
can  play  it  perfectly.  You 
cannot  Imagine  how 
much  pleasure  you  will  get 
from  an  Edison  Phono- 
graph until  you  bare  tried 
the  instrument  in  your 
home. 


«9  00  A  MONTH 

•  Now  Pay$  for  a  Oenaine  Cdisen  Phonograph  Oatf It 

including  one  dozen  genuine  Edison  gold-moulded  records.  $3.00  a  month  and 
upward  for  larger  outfits.   The  great  Edison  Outfit  No.  5  for  only  $3.50  a  monthl 


Wlttiout  any  oblifratlons  to  me  please 
tend  me  your  complete  Cataloe  of  Edlsoo 
Qem.  Edison  Standard,  Edison  Home  and 
Edison  Triumph  Phonographs,  free  circulars  of 
New  Special  Edison  Outfit*  and  complete  Cataloe  > 
ot  Edison  BOld-moulded  records,  all  free,  prepaid. 


Qd 


This  Easy-Payment  Offer  places  a  genuine  Edison 
Phonograph  —  long  known  as  the  luxury  of  the  rich  — 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  —  and  because  we  charge 
only  the  lowest  net  cash  prices  without  even  interest 
on  monthly  payments,  the  rich  are  also  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  modern  method  of  saving  and  are  buying 
Edison  instruments  on  the  EASY-PAYMENT  PLAN. 

CUT  OFF  TfflS  COUPON  NOW! 

To  assure  prompt  shipment  in  case  you  order,  do  not 
fail  to  write  AT  ONCE  for  the  free  Edison  catalogs. 
Remember — no  money  in  advance — Free  Trial — 
no  deposltl    Clip  the  coupon  now  and  mail  it  today. 


No  Discount  for  Cash. 

chasers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  direct  the  finest  Edison 
out&ts  ttiat  we  are  often  asked  what  discount 
we  can  allow  for  cash.  We  are  obliged 
again  to  say  tbat  we  can  give  no  cash  dis- 
count, for  the  prices  in  our  catalog  are  the 
lowest  net  cash  prices  established  by  Mr. 
Edison  himself,  and  as  the  retail  dealers 
throughout  the  country  are  positively  pro- 
blbltcil  from  selling  genuine  Edison  Phono- 
graphs below  these  catalog  prices,  our 
patrons  will  recognize  that  we  oursclvea 
cannot  aSord  to  violate  this  rule. 


5^ 


Ifame. 


FREDERICK  BABSON,  Mgr.,Edison  Phonograph  Distrs, 

Suite  3  1  82    149-150  Mlctaigu  Arc.    CHICAQO,  ILL.   


READ  WHAT 
OTHERS  SAY 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  hun- 

dre<l9  of  letters  coastantly  reach- 
ing: us  from  those  who  have 
accepted  the  Free  Trial  Offer- 
Just  a  few  letters  to  show  bow 
satisfied,  how  enthusiastic  the 
people  are  when  they  get  the 
Edisoa  Pbonoffraph  on  free  trial. 

P!nd  enclosed  my  first  payment  on 
Phonograplu  Accept  my  many  thanta 
and  highest  appreciation  tor  your 
wonderful  machine,  your  tulflUmeni 
to  the  letter  of  your  agreement, 
promptness  in  delivering  and  f  alme^i 
la  every  particular.  I  ehall  delight  In 
answering'  all  letters  aa  to  you  aad 
your  Instruments. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


1  received  the  Edison  Phonograph  I 
ordered  a  short  time  ago.  and  wtll  say 
It  Is  more  than  satisiactory  In  every 
way.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  It  seems 
good  to  bear  such  good  muelc  and 
Bong  after  a  hard  day's  work  is  ended. 
I  think  we  should  all  tbaDk  Ur.  Edicoa 
for  the  great  pleasure  h&B  musical 
wonder  affords  as. 

E.  A.  Pike,  Rowe,  Uass. 

I  hare  tried  the  Standard  Edisoa 
Phonograph  and  it  is  a  "dandy." 

My  father-in-law  has  another  well- 
known  make  of  talking  machine  OQC- 
flt,  and  a  rather  exp*^nsive  one,  too, 
but  since  he  heard  my  EdUon  machine 
he  won't  plav  hie  machine  at  all. 

James  W.  Elkins,  Bedford,  Ind. 


Of  all  the  other  talking  machlnee  we 
have  heard  play,  we  think  a  trial 
proved  yours  the  beet. 

John  Kent.  Grandvlew,  Wis. 

The  Phonograph  I  received  Is  a 
Bpleudld  instrament,  and  we  are  all 
enjoying  It  very  much,  and  we  all 
agree  that  it  has  no  superior. 

J.  M.  Voa  Kennel,  Cheyenne,  Wis. 

Your  Phonograph  Is  more  than  yon 
claim  for  it,  and  no  words  can  deMrlbe 
the  pleasure  it  gives  to  old  and  young. 
I  have,  of  course,  often  heard  the 
Edison,  but  I  never  reaHeed  before 
what  It  meant  to  have  your  Instrment 
In  one's  own  home.  Vou  may  hare 
anybody  write  to  me. 

(Prof.)  3.  W.  Elwood, 
1^  Famum  St..  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Received  Instrament  today,  •▼•it- 
thing  just  as  yon  stated  U  woold  tM* 
Would  not  sell  It  now  for  $60.00. 

E.  D.  Ellison,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tour  machine  Is,  Indeed,  on*  of  the 
finest  entertainers  I  ever  beard. 
Thece  baa  bean  a  crowd  aC  my  hour* 
every  nl^ht  since  1  received  your 
outfit.  (Mayor)  E.w.  Walton, 

Boonenile,  Hiss. 

Tour  Phonograph  sfaooM  be  found 
la  every  home.  I  would  not  this k  of 
being  without  my  machine  now  I  bsve 
tried  It.  Hans  Cbrlitenien, 

Garland,  Ulnn. 

People  whom  I  consider  ludges  of 
music,  without  any  exception, 

my  Edison  Is  the  b««t  and  plaiaMi 
they  have  rver  neard. 

E.  J.  Carter,  Spring  Lake,  N.  T. 

The  No.  5  Outfit  was  received  In  ffoed 
order.  Yesterday  I  mailed  you  tbe 
flrst  payment.  1  was  00  well  pleaaed 
with  your  macbloe  that  1  did  not  wait 
for  jour  bill,  hutpald  at  once. 

K.  O.  Woods.  HattOOBiUl. 


Read  also 
what  tbe 
Editor  of 
this  paper 
says  on 
Pap  2. 


The  Editor  of  this  paper  guarantees 
advertisement. 


this 
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American  Plant  and  Animal  Breeders 
in  Council 

THE  American  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, the  guest  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  University,  in  conjunction 
with  various  agricultural  and  horticultural, 
organizations  of  the  state,  has  just  held 
a  most  interesting  and  significant  series 
of  meetings  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Not  less 
than  fifteen  distinct  national  and  state 
conventions  were  in  session  during  the 
week,  and  each  one  had  an  unusually 
successful  meeting.  The  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  State  Forestry  So- 
ciety, the  Ohio  Farmers'  Institute,  the 
Ohio  Students'  Union,  not  to  mention 
various  stock-breeding  associations  and 
clubs,  were  all  well  attended,  while  the 
addresses,  discussions  and  exhibits  were 
of  signal  educational  value. 

About  one  thousand  were  in  attend- 
ance from  outside  the  city,  representatives 
being  present  from  "Vermont  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton. Including  the  officers  and  students 
of  the  university,  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  diflFerent  persons  improved  the 
opportunity  to  attend  tlie  meetings. 

While  there  were  many  side  issues,  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  joint  meetings 
was  the  improvement  of  field,  orchard 
and  garden  crops,  together  with  all  classes 
of  domestic  animals.  It  was  clearly 
shown  and  emphasized  that  the  individual 
plant  and  animal  is  the  result  of  two 
general  forces ;  namely,  "environment," 
which  includes  care  and  general  manage- 
ment, climate,  soil,  fertilizers,  cultivation, 
etc.,  and  '"heredity,"  which  includes  the 
line  of  descent,  parents,  grandparents,  etc. 

Of  these  two  forces,  the  purely  scien- 
tific man  is  mainly  interested  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  efforts  are  now  directed 
toward  the  discovery  and  application  of 
the  laws  of  inheritance.  The  intelligent 
practical  man  is  interested  in  environment 
as  well  as  heredity. 
He  knows  that  the  in- 
creased yield  of  his 
crops  or  the  profit 
from  h  i  s  domestic 
animals  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  care  and 
good  surroundings. 

By  improving  the 
environment,  even 
though  this  is  only 
accomplished  by  more 
or  less  expense,  ,he 
increases  his  profits. 

But  the  importance 
of  heredity  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood 
as  never  before.  It  is 
a  silent  force  that  man 
can  put  in  operation, 
that  acts  without  ex- 
pense. The  possibilities 
of  scientific  plant  and 
animal  breeding  can-  ■ 
not  be  estimated  aiid' 
can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. If  a  variety  of 
corn  caH  be  originated 
or  selected  that  will 
produce  through  the 
force  o  f  inheritance 
one  kernel  more  on 
each  ear  than  at  pres- 
ent, such  a  variety 
would  be  capable  of 
increasing  the  corn 
crop  of  the  United 
States  not  less  than 
six  million  bushels. 

If  one  should  breed 
a  new  potato  that 
would  produce  one 
more  tuber  to  each 
hill  it  would  increase 
the  total  yield  of  the 
potatoes  of  the  United 
States  by  twenty  mil- 
lion bushels.  A  variety 


of  wheat  that  will  give  one  kernel  more 
to  each  head  would  increase  the  total 
yield  of  wheat  in  this  country  by  fifteen 
million  bushels. 

This  is  the  significance  of  improved 
breeds,  and  the  object  of  the  American 
Breeders'  Association  is  to  study  the 
laws  of  breeding,  so  as  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  plants  and  animals  by 
developing  and  improving  the  methods 
of  breeding. 

An  improved  environment — that  is, 
good  care' and  management — will  help  all 
plants  and  animals  to  yield  better  results 
for  the  time,  but  by  improved  breeding, 
plants  and  animals  may  be  brought  into 
existence,  which  Avith  the  same  environ- 
ment will  give  better  results  in  all  places 
and  for  all  time. 

Another  point  that  was  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  meetings  of  the  Breeders' 
Association  is  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  are  the  same  whether 
applied  to  plants  or  animals.  The  meth- 
ods of  application  vary,  but  the  laws  of 
inheritance  so  far  as  known  apply  alike 
to  all  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  progress  made  in  plant  and  animal 
breeding  respectively  is  not  always  equal 
or  in  the  same  direction.  Some  differ- 
ences in  plant  and  animal  breeding  may 
be  roughly  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  sexuality  of  plants  was  not 
known  until  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  sexes  of  animals  have  been  known, 
and  they  have  been  more  or  less  system- 
atically bred  for  thousands  of  years. 

(2)  Plant  breeding  is  more  difficult  of 
control.  The  pollen  of  plants  is  not 
easily  confined,  while  the  breeding  male 
of  animals  can  be  confined  in  stable  or 
yard. 

With  corn,  which  is  wind-fertilized, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  individual 
plant  from  which  the  pollen  came,  and 
as  a  result  we  know  nothing  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  sire. 


With  wheat,  that  is  self-fertilized,  no 
two  specific  individuals  of  either  the  same 
or  different  varieties  can  be.  mated  with- 
out artificial  means. 

(3)  In  plant  breeding  the  selection  is 
made  from  seeds,  which  are  embryos  or 
undeveloped  plants,  and  not,  as  in  ani- 
mals,  fully  formed  individuals. 

A  seed  is  analogous  to  an  egg,  and 
the  characteristics  of  a  fully  developed 
chicken  cannot  be  definitely  foretold  by 
looking  at  the  egg.  We  must  plant  the 
seed,  grow  the  plant  and  observe  it 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  life  until 
fruit  and  seed  are  again  produced,  before 
all  its  desired  characters  are  known.  In 
the  case  of  animals,  the  poorer  ones  are 
easily  rejected,  the  desirable  ones  alone 
being  mated. 

Of  the  various  steps  or  means  used  in 
the  improvement  of  plants,  selection  is 
the  most  important.  It  is  the  surest,  the 
most  direct  and  the  most  economical 
method  of  improving  plants.  The  unit 
of  selection  should  be  the  whole  indi- 
vidual plant. 

For  example,  we  should  not  select 
merely  the  best  tomato  seed,  nor  yet  seed 
from  the  best  single  tomato,  but  from 
the  best  tomato  plant.  So  with  wheat, 
the  unit  for  selection  is  not  the  seed,  not 
even  the  head  of  wheat  alone,  however 
near  the  ideal  it  may  be,  but  it  is  the 
stool  or  the  whole  product  from  a  single 
seed  that  must  be  considered.  With  the 
potato  it  is  the  single  hill,  and  not  the 
single  potato.  The  breeder  of  plants 
has  one  distinct  and  signal  advantage 
over  the  breeder  of  animals,  in  that  it 
is  usually  practicable  to  work  with  a 
large  number  of  individuals. 

In  breeding  animals  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  inferior  can  be  discarded. 
In  plant  breeding  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  best  need  be  saved. 

William  R.  L.\zenby. 

Ohio  State  University. 


SCENE  ON  AN  ILLINOIS  FARM 


The  "Com  Belt"  Farmer 

From  farm  journals,  from  the  small 
farmer  himself  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servation I  know  that  many  Eastern  peo- 
ple have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  a  farmer  in  the  "corn  belt,"  as  we 
term  the  land  best  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  corn.  The  farms  are  usually 
from  one  hundred  to  four  huiidred  acres ; 
perhaps  two  hundred  acres  is  near  the 
average.  There  are  a  few  farms  of 
eighty  acres,  and  also  a  few  of  five  hun- 
dred or  six  hundred. 

The  proprietor  of  a  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  will  need  to  engage  a  man  to 
assist  him  for  nine  months.  Some  hire 
by  the  year  to  make  sure  of  help  the 
next  year.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
if  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the 
pasture  fences  need  looking  after  a  lit- 
tle, and  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be 
worked,  out  comes  the  disk.  Some  use 
a  similar  machine  called  a  cutaway  or 
spader.  Four  horses  walking  abreast  are 
hitched  to  this  machine,  which  has  a 
tongue  and  a  seat  for  the  driver.  Out 
into  the  stalk  field  they  go,  and  the 
ground  is  cut  up  to  get  a  bed  for  the 
oats.  After  about  twenty  acres  have 
been  treated  in  this  manner,  the  other 
man — the  farmer — hitches  two  horses  on 
a  twenty-foot  seeder,  and  commences  to 
sow  oats.  Even  if  some  places  are  a 
little  wet  and  muddy  he  does  not  stop, 
for  every  day  that  one  can  work  in  the 
field  must  be  utilized  now.  As  soon  as 
he  drives  around  once — that  is,  out  to 
the  end  of  the  field  and  back — the  disk 
starts  behind  him.  As  soon  as  the  oats 
are  sown  he  will  get  out  the  sixteen  or 
eighteen  foot  harrow,  hitch  four  horses 
to  that,  and  commence  to  harrow. 

After  the  oats  are  harrowed,  he  will 
go  over  his  stalk  ground  with  a  disk,  to 
cut  up  the  stalks  and  to  stir  the  top  of 
his  land,  so  it  will  not  bake  or  be  lumpy. 
If  the  stalks  are  too  heavy,  he  will  rake 
and  burn  them,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  better 
to  plow  them  under. 
Then  he  will  put  four 
horses  to  a  gang  plow. 
Sometimes  he  will  run 
two  gang  plows  and 
turn  over  eight  o  r 
nine  acres  each  day. 
As  soon  as  plowed, 
one  four-horse  team 
will  take  a  harrow  or 
disk  and  smooth  down 
the  soil.  The  corn 
planter  is  then  started. 
Sometimes  three 
horses  are  hitclijed  to 
the  planter,  and 
eighteen  o  r  twenty 
acres  a  day  planted. 

A  s  soon  as  the 
planting  is  done,  the 
whole  i  s  harrowed 
once  more.  Sometimes 
a  cultivator  is  used 
following  the  planter, 
before  the  corn  is  up ; 
this  is  '  called  "blind 
cultivation."  The  har- 
row follows  that.  NoAV 
there  may  be  three  or 
four  days  before  the 
first  planting  will  b« 
lar~ge  enough  to  culti- 
.vate,  and  some  garden 
seeds  may  be  planted 
and  some  odd  jobs 
done. 

As  soon  as  the  rows 
of  corn  can  be  seen 
nicely,  the  cultivators 
are  started,  and  until 
July  4th  there  is  not 
much  time  for  any- 
thing  else.  Riding 
cultivators  are  used, 
and  when  the  corn  is 
[concluded  on  page  7] 
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Will  Interest  You 

THE  MARCH  10th  ISSUE 

will  be  made  up  in  its  usual  attractive 
style,  and  will  not  be  lacking  in  any  of  the 
valuable  departments  and  features  tliat  have 
made  Farm  and  Fireside  the  great  twice- 
a-month  journal  that  it  is. 

Down  the  Mississippi 

in  picture  and  story  will  prove  a  delightful 
treat.  The  author  has  prepared  it  with 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  our 
readers  solely  in  mind.  The  article  deals 
strictly  with  the  lives  of  the  farmer,  river- 
men  and  general  laboring  man  on  and  along 
the  "Great  Father  of  Waters,"  and  to  read 
it  will  seemingly  make  a  person  take  the 
trip. 

Faithful  Bearers  of  Burden 

What  the  little  Rocky  Mountain  burro 
lacks  in  beauty  be  more  than  makes  up  in 
general  utility.  A  page  of  pictures  and 
story  will  surely  please  you. 

The  "Big"  Men  of  Our  Country 

New  and  interesting  history  is  being  made 
every  day,  but  the  great  deeds  of  men  worth 
while  in  American  history  seem  to  never 
lose  interest  in  the  retelling.  These  sketches 
will  not  only  prove  entertaining  reading,  but 
will  contain  information  with  which  every 
member  of  the  farm  and  household  should 
be  familiar. 

The  Woman  in  the  Home 

is  one  of  the  best  friends  we  have,  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  never  slight  those  de- 
partments intended  more  especially  for  her 
How  to  cook  and  what  to  "cook,  how  to 
sew  and  what  to  sew,  how  to  live  and  let 
live,  are  subjects  that  will  continue  to  make 
Farm  and  Fireside  indispensable  to  every 
farm  household. 

Is  Farm  and  Fireside  Reaching  You 
Regularly  ? 

If  it  is  not,  we  want  to  know  about  it; 
and  if  it  is  not  reaching  you  at  all,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that 

Your  Subscription  Has  Expired 

Now,  we  need  not  tell  you  that  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  giving  its  readers  more  than 
any  similar  paper  in  the  world,  quality  and 
price  considered.  We  believe  you  know 
that,  but 

What  We  Want  You  to  Do 

is  to  pay  up  your  subscription  if  it  has  ex- 
pired, and  if  you  like  the  paper  well  enough, 
teli  your  friends  about  it.  If  the  paper 
pleases  you  it  will  no  doubt  do  as  much 

for  your  I'ric-iuls  and 

They  Will  Thank  You  for  Calling  Their 
Attention  to  It 

We  do  not  want  a  single  one  of  our 
readers  to  miss  the  rare  opportunity  to 
enter 

The  Great  Pony  Prize  Contest 

announcement  of  which  is  made  on  page  32 
of  this  issue.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
prize  offers  ever  made  by  any  farm  and 
family  paper.  If  you  do  not  care  to  enter 
the  contest  yourself,  nor  any  in  your  house- 
hold, then 

Please  Tell  Your  Neighbors  About  It 


About  Advertisements 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  ad- 
vertisements generally  known  as  "readers" 
in  its  editorial  or  news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you 
write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee 
you  fair  and  square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  ad- 
just petty  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest  advertisers,  but  if  any  adver- 
tiser should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transaction. 


CHANGE  OF  PUBLICATION  DATES 
Beginning  with  March,  the  publica- 
tion dates  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
will  in  future  be  the  10th  and  25th 
of  each  month  instead  of  the  1st  and 
15th  as  heretofore.  The  issue  foUow- 
iog  this  one  will,  therefore,  be  dated 
March  10th,  and  will  reach  you 
promptly  on  that  day.  Please  bear 
this  ia  mind  when  March  1st  comes, 
as  the  first  issue  for  March  will  not 
reach  you  until  the  10th  of  the  month. 

This  change  of  publication  dates 
will  in  no  way  aflfect  the  number  of 
issues  you  receive  on  your  yearly  sub- 
scription. You  will  receive  twenty- 
four  numbers,  two  each  month,  for  a 
year's  subscription  as  heretofore. 
<$> 

Drop  not  your  money  into  the  maw  of 
the  mine  shark. 

A  three  years'  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  is  a  good,  safe  investment. 

Gone — ^Grosvenor,  Wadsworth  and 
Dryden.    Others  are  to  follow. 

The  political  slogan  of  this  paper  is: 
Down  with  the  man  who  misrepresents 
the  farmer. 

Suppose  }"ou  subscribe  now  instead  of 
next  summer.  You  will  be  glad  then 
not  to  be  bothered.    So  will  we. 

We  think  we  make  more  money  in  the 
end  by  keeping  fraudulent  advertising  out 
of  the  paper.    We  know  you  do. 

If  you  are  not  getting  your  paper  regu- 
larly, and  30ur  subscription  is  paid  up, 
let  us  know  about  it.  We  want  to  give 
every  one  a  square  deal. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  to  its  credit 
nearly  thirty  years  of  consistent  effort  to 
help  the  farmer.  That's  a  better  record 
to  look  back  upon  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
many  of  the  so-called  statesmen  you  are 
paj'ing  to  represent  you. 

Don't  buy  stocks  without  the  advice 
of  honest  men  who  really  know  all  about 
them.  Abnormally  large  interest  is  not 
the  only  interesting  feature  of  an  invest- 
ment. Look  out  that  your  principal  doesn't 
become  abnormally  small  by  the  time  you 
want  to  get  It  out. 

Advertisers  tell  us  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing more  orders  from  Farm  and  Fire- 
side readers  than  ever  before.  That  shows 
that  our  people  are  prosperous,  and  that 
they  appreciate  having  a  paper  to  which 
they  can  always  turn  for  a  directory  of 
honest  merchants. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  com- 
forting as  the  confidence  of  friends.  Farm 
and  Fireside  has  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  fact  during  the  heavy 
subscription  months.    We  thank  you. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer,  the  man  who  furnishes  the 
world's  food  and  the  man  who  eats  it, 
are  both  in  favor  of  pure-food  laws?  If 
they  are  for  them,  why  should  middle- 
men be  against  them? 

Senator  Dryden,  Farewell 

John  F.  Dryden  has  been  defeated  for 
re-election  as  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  The  fight  against 
him  was  an  anti-corporation  fight.  The 
victory  is  a  notable  result  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  country  to  the  evils  of 
money  in  politics  and  the  grasping 
greed  of  public-service  corporations. 

In  his  one-term  period  of  service  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Dryden's  few  conspic- 
uous activities  were  all  for  selfish 
"vested  interests"  and  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  particularly,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  his  deserved  defeat. 

Oleo  greased  his  retirement  toboggan. 

Thanks  to  the  public-spirited  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  You 
have  done  good  service  for  the  whole 
country  as  well  as  for  your  own  state. 

Our  Great  Subscription  Offer 

Last  issue  there  was  announced  for  the 
first  time  a  distribution  of  ponies,  pianos, 
automobiles    and    other    gifts    of  great 


value  among  the  children  and  older  folks 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  family.  All 
that  we  ask  in  return  is  that  you  or  some 
one  in  your  family  should  introduce 
Farm  and  Fireside  to  your  neighbors, 
obtain  their  subscriptions,  and  in  that  way 
help  us  on  toward  the  "million"  which 
we  alwaj's  have  in  mind. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  editors  to  give 
you  the  very  best  farm  and  family  paper 
they  can,  not  to  look  after  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  Our  business  department  is 
quite  capable  of  doing  that,  as  is  shown 
by  the  liberality  of  the  offers  in  the 
way  of  commissions,  prizes  and  rewards. 
But  to  this  particular  subscription  offer 
we  personally  call  your  special  atten- 
tion. We  know  that  the  ponies  that  will 
in  due  time  gladden  the  heart  of  some 
of  our  bright  little  boys  and  girls  are 
worth  the  most  ambitious  effort  of  every 
Farm  and  Fireside  boy  and  girl. 

A  word  to  the  mothers  and  fathers: 
You  have  been  asked  to  subscribe,  to 
renew  promptly — and  you  have  done  so 
abundant!)'.  You  have  shown  that  you 
believe  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  Now,  did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  each  one  of 
you  obtained  the  subscription  of  just  one 
neighbor,  it  would  double  the  size  of  our 
family — we  would  have  near  the  "mil- 
lion?" But  you  are  busy,  you  say.  _  Are 
your  children  too  busy?  Wouldn't  it  do 
them  good  to  know  what  it  is  to  earn  a 
little  money  for  themselves?  Wouldn't  it 
stimulate  their  ambition  to  try  for  such 
a  grand  prize  as  a  pony  or  a  piano? 
This  great  offer,  which  j'ou  will  find 
described  on  page  32,  gives  them  just 
this  chance  to  help  Farm  and  Fireside, 
to  help  themselves  by  earning  a  little 
money  to  put  in  the  bank,  to  increase 
their  self-reliance  and  to  learn  the  value 
of  money. 

There  are  two  things  to  remember: 
The  biggest  prizes  are  within  the  reach 
of  your  boy  or  girl,  because  a  thirteen- 
year-old  little  girl  living  in  a  country 
town  won  the  first  prize  last  year. 
Second,  even  if  3'our  little  lad,  or  lassie, 
does  not  get  the  first  prize,  he.  or  she, 
will  be  well  rewarded,  because  there  is  a 
valuable  prize  for  each  and  every  con- 
testant. 

We  urge  every  Farm  and  Fireside 
family  to  be  represented  in  this  great 
contest,  for  your  own  sake,  for  your 
children's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  The  contest  is  just  begin- 
ning.   Now  is  your  chance. 

<$> 

Mine  Shares 

A  member  of  our  Farm  and  Fireside 
family,  Mr.  A.  S.  Rishards,  asks  for  ad- 
vice about  certain  firms,  or  "fiscal  agents," 
that  are  selling  stock  in  mining  com- 
panies. He  says,  "Are  all  or  any  of  these 
companies  reliable,  and  are  the  mines 
they  finance,  or  represent,  paying  invest- 
ments; or  would  a  man  simply  lose  his 
money  by  investing  in  them?" 

Although  we  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  concerns  named, 
we  do  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  mining  companies  now  advertising 
shares  for  sale  are  absolutely  unreliable 
and  that  a  man  would  "simply  lose  his 
money  by  investing  in  them." 

An  acquaintance,  a  man  of  speculative 
proclivities,  who  has  been  buying  five  and 
ten  cent  shares  in  various  gold  and  silver 
mines  for  a  number  of  years  past,  as  a 
side  venture  in  the  hope  of  making  a  rich 
strike  some  day,  has  accumulated  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  par  value 
in  beautifully  printed  stock  certificates 
that  are  not  now,  never  have  been,  nor 
ever  will  be,  worth  one  red  cent.  His 
experience  has  been  duplicated  many 
thousands  of  times.  It  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  trying  to  play  a  game  against 
the  professional  throwers  of  loaded  dice. 

There  are  a  few  legitimate  mining  en- 
terprises working  mines  of  gold,  zinc, 
copper  or  cobalt  that  are  marvelously 
productive  and  immensely  profitable  to 
their  owners.  Wonderful  stories  about 
them  may  be  true.  This  is  one  cause  of  the 
success  of  fake  mine  concerns  in  unload- 
ing immense  quantities  of  worthless  stock 
on  the  general  public.  By  artful  adver- 
tising and  bold,  clever  lying,  fake  tnine 
promoters  have  produced  a  veritable  craze 
for  mine  shares. 

Special  representatives  of  some  of  our 
leading  periodicals  who  have  recently 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
Nevada  gold  and  Canada  cobalt  mines  re- 
port that  not  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  hundred  mine  companies  now  adver- 
tising and  selling  shares  can,  or  ever  will, 
pay  anything  back  to  investors.  Some  have 
actual  claims  staked  off  —  sage-brush 
desert  and  hot  air — either  near  or  far 
away  from  good  mines.  Of  thousands  of 
such  "prospects,"  a  very  few  in  time  may 
become  producing  mines,  and  dividend- 
payers  if  honestly  managed.  Investi- 
gators report  that  out  of  five  hundred 
mining  companies  organized  in  1906  less 
than  fifty  have  even  any  actual  prospects. 

In  brief,  the  great  majority  of  the  flam- 
boyantly advertised  mine  companies  are 
barefaced  frauds.  The  only  ones  con- 
nected with  them  who  have  a  chance  to 
get  rich  quick  are  the  swindling  promo- 


ters who  are  after  "easy  money"  from  all 
who  have  money  to  invest.  Of  the  mil- 
lions mined  from  the  pockets  of  imwary 
investors  only  a  small  fraction  is  ever 
used  in  actual  mining,  or  even  in  devel- 
oping "promising  prospects." 

Between  the  uncertainty  of  an  actual 
claim,  or  "prospect,"  ever  becoming  a 
dividend-paying  mine  and  the  positive 
certainty  of  the  swindling  promoter  of 
fakes,  the  chance  the  ordinary  investor 
has  of  getting  any  money  back  is  not 
worth  considering. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present 
activity  in  promoting  swindling  schemes 
is  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
This  prosperity  is  founded  on  the  boun- 
tiful crops  that  have  been  gathered  reg- 
ularly for  several  years  past.  People  in 
general  and  farmers  in  particular  have 
money  to  spend,  and  are  spending  it 
freelj'.  Some  of  the  promoters  of  fake 
mining  companies  and  other  get-rich- 
quick  schemes  are  now  making  special 
efforts  to  separate  the  farmers  and  their 
hard-earned  cash.  They  get  lists  of  farm- 
ers' addresses  and  send  them  glowing 
advertising  matter,  and  they  employ  ac- 
tive, glib-tongued  agents  to  go  out  among 
farmers  and  work  them. 

It  is  therefore  proper  for  us  to  sound 
a  word  of  warning  to  our  readers.  If 
you  invest  in  these  schemes,  you  will 
"simply  lose  your  money."  Better  destroy 
your  money  than  give  it  to  swindlers  and 
encourage  their  nefarious  trade.  Better 
yet,  invest  your  rfioney  in  your  local  sav- 
ings institutions,  in  new  farm  machinery, 
in  farm  improvements  and  in  comforts 
and  conveniences  for  j-our  home.  Money 
thus  invested  will  be  safe,  return  fair 
dividends  and  add  to  j'our  happiness. 

<$> 

Congressional  Seedsmen 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fulminating  by  seedsmen  and  some 
others  against  the  congressman's 
presents  of  free  seeds  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  an  especial  scream  went 
up  last  spring  because  Congress  failed 
to  turn  the  measure  down;  but  I  rather 
think  the  average  congressman  knows 
a  few  more  things  about  this  matter 
than  he  is  given  credit  for. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  average 
farmer  is  a  patient  and  long-sufferin 
sort  of  chap,  and  not  given  to  su  _ 
den  and  high  kicking.  That  he  i 
submissive  to  the  plucking  of  the  cor- 
morants that  feast  and  fatten  oti  the 
results  of  his  toil,  and  that  he  registers 
no  screeching  protest  when  he  is  skinned 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but  merely 
rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  proceeds  to 
put  in  another  crop  to  refill  his 
depleted  exchequer.  He  does  consider- 
able thinking,  but  says  little,  hence  he 
does  not  cut  the  quantity  of  ice  he 
should. 

His  congressman  knows  him  pretty 
well,  and  knows  that  a  little  bounty 
in  the  way  of  something  he  and 
his  wife  needs  every  spring  is  very  ac- 
ceptable; therefore,  he  proceeds  to  pull 
Uncle  Sam's  leg  for  said  bounty  and  the 
necessary  transportation  to  get  it  to 
him. 

The  rural  constituent  is  very  grate- 
ful for  this  atom  of  graft,  because, 
excepting  the  annual  cure-all  almanac, 
it  is  about  the  only  free  thing  that 
comes  his  way  between  two  Christmases. 

The  seedsman  who  sells  seeds,  and  the 
farmer  who  farms  with  his  pen  arid  his 
mouth,  are  loud  and  fierce  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  seed  friendliness  which 
exists  between  the  congressman  and  his 
farmer  friend,  because  it  liacks  off  a 
corner  of  the  former's  trade  and  makes 
the  latter  mad  because  he  does  not  send 
him  something  he  can  use. 

This  war  on  the  congressional  seedS' 
man  will  continue  until  he  does  som 
thing    handsome    for    the  profession 
seedsman.    I    would    suggest    that  h 
go    to    him    and    tell    him  that 
he    won't    howl    any    more    about  '  t' 
little  congressional  seed  graft,  he  a 
his  fellow  congressmen  will  present  hi 
a  nice  little  cheap  parcels  post,  with 
special  concessions  in  it  to  the  seed 
trade.    That  would  be  the  end  of  all 
kicking  against  the  "free  distribution  of 
new  and  useful  seeds  and  plants." 

Generally  the  congressman  is  pretty 
well  onto  his  job  in  the  matter  of  tickling 
his  constituents  and  muzzling  those  who 
howl  at  the  means  used  in  the  tickling, 
but  in  this  case  he  seems  to  be  entirely 
at  sea.  .He  is  off  his  box.  and  it  is  a 
sure  conclusion  that  unless  he  does 
something  in  the  line  above  suggested 
he  is  going  to  be  out  of  a  job.  The 
farmer  wants  a  parcels  post,  and  if  this 
congressman  won't  give  it  to  him  he 
will  elect  one  who  will,   seeds  or  no 
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About  Rural  Affairs 


Scale  and  Scale  Eemedies 

As  Professor  Parrot  stated  at  the 
fruit  growers'  meeting  at  Penn 
Yan,  New  York,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  fairly  effective  means  of 
^  fighting  and  controlling  the  San  Jose 
*  scale,  among  which  we  may  choose  the 
one  or  ones  that  will  be  most  suitable  for 
our  particular  needs,  or  the  particular 
conditions  in  each  individual  case.  Spray 
we  must,  every  year,  and  with  much  more 
thoroughness  than  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  if  we  wish  to  have  any 
chance  of  keeping  the  scale  in  check  after 
it  has  once  obtained  a  foothold,  however 
J  slight,  in  our  orchard.  It  is  a  fact  that 
I  '  less  than  one  half  of  the  orchards  in 
New  York  State  have  ever  been  sprayed, 
and  that  half  of  these  had  never  been 
sprayed  with  the  required  thoroughness. 
Spraying  is  a  disagreeable  job  at  best, 
and  the  average  workman  is  anxious  to 
hurry  through  it.  The  owner  should  prove 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  it,  go  with  his 
men,  and  if  possible  direct  the  nozzles 
himself.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
scale  will  put  the  larger  portion  of  the 
old  apple  orchards  in  this  state  out  of 
business,  and  that  consequently  the  apple 
output  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  near 
future.  This  will  also  mean  better  fruit 
and  greater  profits  in  the  business  for 
those  who  have  learned  to  spray  well 
and  manage  to  keep  the  scale  under  con- 
trol 

foremost  among  the  scale  remedies 
stands  the  lime-sulphur  wash.  Every 
expert  recommends  it  as  the  best  means 
of  fighting  the  scale  in  large  orchards. 
But  considerable  equipment  is  needed  to 
prepare  it  cheaply  and  conveniently. 
First  you  want  a  good  volume  of  steam, 
whether  this  is  the  waste  steam  from  a 
factory  or  steam  generated  for  the  pur- 
pose from  any  kind  or  size  of  steam 
Ijoiler.  Have  a  number  of  light  barrels 
on  a  platform,  so  that  the  mixture  can 
be  drawn  off  easily  into  the  tank  or  spray 
barrel.  Mr.  L.  L.  Morrell,  who  uses 
large  quantities  of  this  wash  on  his 
orchards  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  gave 
the  following  directions  at  Penn  Yan : 
Put  ten  gallons  of  hot  water  into  the 
barrel  and  apply  steam  near  the  bottom 
so  as  to  bring  the  water  to  a  boil.  Then 
put  in  twenty  pounds  of  best  stone  l;me. 
Make  a  paste  of  fifteen  pounds  of  sul- 
phur flowers  and  water,  and  add  this  to 
the  boiling  mass.  Then  let  the  whole 
boil  hard,  and  when  the  mixture  shows 
a  dark  amber  color  fill  the  barrel  with 
forty  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  apply  it 
before  it  gets  cold.  If  you  should  let 
it  get  cold  so  that  the  sulphur  crystallizes 
(on  the  top),  throw  the  whole  away  and 
make  a  new  lot.  Use  a  three  or  four  ply 
hose,  and  work  under  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure.  Spray  with  the  wind 
on  the  dormant  wood  in  early  spring.  To 
do  thorough  work  I  believe  that  the  trees 
should  again  be  sprayed  when  the  wind 
has  shifted  to  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Morrell  claims  that  this  lime-sulphur 
compound  thus  made  is  not  corrosive, 
and  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  getting  it  on 
his  hands  or  face.  It  will  be  a  wise  pre- 
caution, however,  for  any  one  who  is 
about  to  use  it,  to  cover  his  hands,  face 
'  and  all  exposed  parts  of  the  body  with 
vaseline,  wear  goggles,  and  put  rubber 
blankets  over  the  horses,  or  rub  them  all 
over  thoroughly  with  crude  petroleum. 
Spray  until  every  part  and  parcel  of  the 
tree  is  covered  with  the  wash.  Lime-sul- 
phur is  a  good  thing.  It  kills  every  scale 
it  touches.  It  kills  every  other  insect 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  whether 
it  be  pear  psylla,  bud  worm,  or  any  other. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  fungicide,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  yet  found  for  peach-leaf 
curl.  The  materials  for  making  it  are 
not  expensive  if  the  necessary  equipment 
is  at  hand.  But  to  spray  it  on  the  trees 
is  about  the  toughest  and  nastiest  job 
that  any  one  can  get  into.  While  a  tough 
proposition,  however,  it  is  also  a  business 
proposition  for  the  large  orchardist.  The 
alternative  is  :  Root,  hog,  or  die ! 

The  next  and  another  most  important 
scale  remedy  is  crude  petroleum.  I  have 
thus  far  considered  it  the  best,  safest  and 
most  convenient  spray  material  for  peo- 
ple (and  they  are  in  the  great  majority) 
who  have  only  small  orchards  or  perhaps 
only  a  few  trees,  and  wish  to  save  them. 
Crude  petroleum  (a  liquid  of  dark  amber 
color  and  sirupy  consistency)  is  easily 
applied  by  means  of  any  ordinary  spray 
pump  and  fine  nozzle,  and  will  kill  any 
scale  or  other  insect  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  The  finer  the  nozzle  and  the 
more  pressure,  the  less  liquid  will  be  re- 
quired to  cover  the  tree.  We  can  do 
about  as  much  good  with  one  gallon  of 
petroleum  properly  applied  as  with  four 
or  five  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  mixture. 
The  latter  is  terribly  hard  on  hose,  noz- 
zles and  valves,  as  well  as  on  the  op- 
erator's skin  or   eyes,   while  petroleum 


simply  keeps  the  machinery  well  lubri- 
cated and  the  skin  soft  and  healthy.  The 
job  is  a  little  "smeary,"  that  is  all.  Not- 
withstanding the  reports  of  trees  being 
killed  by  using  clear  petroleum  on  them, 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  single  instance 
where  the  least  injury  to  tree  or  leaf 
resulted  from  proper  spraying  with  clear 
petroleum  when  the  work  was  done  late 
in  spring  or  after  the  buds  had  already 
opened  and  the  first  leaves  appeared. 
Petroleum  has  proved  especially  satisfac- 
tory for  spraying  pear  trees.  I  have  used 
it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  shall  use 
it  again  the  coming  spring.  For  old  apple 
orchards,  even  where  they  are  regularly 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  wash.  Profes- 
sor Parrot  now  recommends  the  use  of 
petroleum  as  an  occasional  change.  The 
only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  use  of  crude  petroleum,  aside  from 
its  associations  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Compan}',  is  its  cost.  Last  spring  I  paid 
eleven  cents  a  gallon.  This  brings  the 
net  cost  (deducting  the  rebate  of  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  on  return  of  the 
empty  barrel)  to  about  nine  cents  a  gal- 
lon. But  a  barrel  goes  quite  a  ways,  be- 
ing enough  to  thoroughly  spray  several 
hundred  pear  trees,  and  save  a  crop  worth 
perhaps  five  hundred  dollars.  So  the  ex- 
pense of  the  treatment  is  really  a  bag- 
atelle compared  with  the  returns.  Five 
or  six  neighbors  in  the  suburbs,  eacli  hav- 
ing a  dozen  or  two  of  trees  in  the  yard 
or  garden,  can  join  and  purchase  a  bar- 
rel and  apply  it,  or  hire  somebody  to  apply 
it,  and  thus  save  their  trees,  which  with 
their  crops  are  an  essential  part  of  a 
happy,  attractive  and  cheerful  home. 

A  number  of  soluble  oils  are  now  being 
advertised  as  safe  scale  remedies.  In 
some  cases  they  have  been  found  quite 
effective.  They  are  just  as  easily  ap- 
plied as  crude  petroleum,  and  cost  less. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  are  wrong, 
and  hurt  their  own  sales  and  interest,  by 
advising  the  dilution  of  these  oils,  one  gal- 
lon in  twenty  gallons  of  water.  This  makes 
the  liquid  too  weak  for  doing  the  work 
promptly  and  effectively.  Diluted  one 
gallon  to  ten  or  twelve  or  possibly  even 
fifteen  gallons  of  water,  it  means  sure 
death  to  every  scale  it  touches.  Some  of 
these  oils  are  so  completely  emulsified 
that  they  readily  and  completely  mix  with 
water,  producing  a  milky  fluid.  It  is 
recommended  for  use  both  in  fall  and 
spring  on  the  dormant  wood.  I  have  not 
used  these  oils  much,  because  in  my  first 
trial  with  one  of  them,  several  years  ago, 
I  got  so  much  free  oil  in  the  solution 
that  I  was  afraid  of  it.  These  oils  are 
better  now,  and  contain  no  free  or  un- 
emulsified  oil.  They  may  be  the  coming 
scale  remedy,  and  have  already  found 
favor  and  enthusiastic  advocates  among 
our  larger  orchardists. 

Whale-oil  soap  and  a  combination  of 
lime  and  kerosene  are  also  effective,  but 
on  the  whole  less  promising  and  less 
satisfactory  remedies. 

<?> 

Climber  for  a  Border  Fence 

A  Wisconsin  reader  asks  what  kind 
of  vine  he  might  plant  alongside  of  a 
boulder  fence,  on  the  east  side.  On  west 
side  is  a  pasture  lot.  The  vine  must  be 
ornamental  in  flowers  and  leaves,  and  one 
that  cows  and  horses  will  not  eat. 

Among  a  lot  of  shrub-like  vines  that 
could  be  used  for  such  purpose  may  be 
mentioned  the  trumpet  honeysuckle,-  the 
trumpet  flower,  which,  although  commonly 
found  growing  wild  from  Maryland  south- 
ward, is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  possibly 
both  the  common  and  the  Japanese  hop. 
The  common  hop  is  not  particularly  orna- 
mental, but  quite  useful  to  cover  unsightly 
objects  and  of  some  practical  value. 
Readers  may  be  able  to  suggest  other 
climbers. 

Home  Mixtures  for  Chicks 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  ready  chick 
mixtures  on  the  market.  People  often 
buy  them  thinking  that  they  are  scien- 
tifically compounded  and  are  of  partic- 
ular value  for  their  particular  purposes. 
I  have  examined  a  number  of  them. 
They  usually  consist  of  a  variety  of 
whole  and  cracked  grains  and  seeds, 
with  the  addition  of  particles  of  bone, 
coarse  sand  or  other  grit,  oyster  shell, 
etc.  In  some  or  rnost  cases  inferior 
grains  have  been  utilized  in  making  up 
the  mixture,  and  the  price  of  the  mix- 
ture is  high  enough  to  leave  a  big 
margin  of  profit  to  the  mixer.  Mica, 
sand,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  are  heavy  sub- 
stances, and  cheap.  A  liberal  admixture 
of  these  important  but  cheap  materials 
alone  is  sufficient  to  insure  good  profits 
in  making  the  mixture  even  when  the 
product  is  sold  at  fair  grain  prices. 
These  profits  are  enormously  increased, 
however,  when  inferior  grains  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  mixture,  and  the  latter 
sold  at  double,  or  more  than  double,  the 
prices  of  good  grains. 

I  prefer  to  make  my  own  mixtures, 
and  no  difficulty  is  met  with  in  this  task. 
We  do  not  have  to  stick  to  a  particular 
formula  or  to  particular  proportions. 
The  chicks  prefer  and  thrive  on  a  vari- 


ety—and that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  cracked 
grains,  unless  we  desire  to  add  corn  to 
the  mixture,  which  has  to  be  cracked 
to  make  it  available  for  small  chicks. 
A  chick  a  few  days  old  quickly  learns 
to  eat  whole  wheat,  and  I  have  at  times 
made  whole  wheat  the  main  feed.  But 
we  can  mix  with  it  millet  seeds,  kafir 
corn,  a  little  coarsely  ground  corn  and 
oats,  granulated  bone,  shells  or  other 
forms  of  grit.  I  find  good  wheat  much 
better,  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  for  chick 
feed  than  anything  that  on  account  of 
inferiority  or  inferior  admixtures  can  be 
bought  at  an  off  price.  It  seldom  pays 
to  purchase  wheat  screenings  consisting 
largely  of  cockle,  weed  seeds  and 
shriveled  wheat  kernels.  We  can  get 
the  best  food  for  chicks  only  by  using 
perfect  and  wholesome  grains,  for  which 
we  can  afford  to  pay  full  grain  prices; 
but  I  dislike  to  pay  double  grain  prices 
for  grit,  sand  and  shells,  and  find  that 
my  own  home  mixtures  give  me  just  as 
good  results  as  do  any  of  the  store  mix- 
tures. 

<$> 

Carbide  Waste 

The  "Country  Gentleman,"  replying  to 
the  query  of  a  reader  about  the  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  calcium  carbide  waste 
(the  refuse  from  an  acetylene  gas  plant) 
says: 

"Considered  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point, there  is  no  reason  why  lime  from 
calcium  carbide  should  not  be  in  first- 
class  form  to  apply  to  clay  soils.  There 
may,  however,  be  something  noxious  in 
connection  with  it,  since  the  carbide  itself 
is  not  a  pure  combination  of  lime  and 
carbon.  It  is  barely  possible  that  some 
other  combinations  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  formation  of  the  carbide  which 
leave  something  in  the  refuse  from  the 
acetylene  machines  which  is  harmful  to 
plants.  An  experiment  which  can  easily 
be  made  ought  to  precede  the  extensive 
use  of  the  lime.  Try  some  of  it  on  any 
crop  handy,  and  note  the  results  before 
using  large  quantities  in  the  field." 

We  have  a  large  carbide  factory  almost 
within  sight  of  where  I  write  this.  One 
of  our  street  commissioners  constructed 
a  mile  or  so  of  village  sidewalks  from 
carbide  refuse.  When  covered  a  few 
inches  deep  witlr  fine  cinders,  it  makes  a 
serviceable  sidewalk  for  the  outlying 
districts.  If  not  kept  thus  covered  it  be- 
comes sticky  and  salvy  in  freezing  and 
thawing  weather.  At  first  it  was  feared 
that  the  use  of  this  stuff  would  kill  the 
street  trees,  but  they  are  flourishing. 
Where  carbide  refuse  has  been  applied 
to  soil  in  moderate  quantities  no  harm 
has  resulted,  but  further  experiments  are 
not  recorded.  Carbide,  however,  has 
proved  to  have  some  value  as  a  repeller 
of  insects  on  cucumber,  melon  and  squash 
vines. 


Salient  Farm  Notes 


Alfalfa,  Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover 

QUITE  a  number  of  people  have 
asked  me  numerous  questions 
about  alfalfa,  cow  peas,  crimson 
clover  and  several  other  crops, 
most  of  them  whether  this  or  that  would 
do  well  on  their  soil  in  their  locality. 
Many  times  I  find  it  next  to  impossible 
to  answer  these  queries  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  querists. 
Some  years  ago  crimson  clover  was  de- 
clared by  several  agricultural  writers  to 
be  the  one  thing  needed  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Then  the  daily- 
paper  farmers  took  it  up  and  lauded  it 
to  the  skies  as  the  great  cure  all  for 
sour  soils,  and  a  fertilizer  without  an 
equal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many 
people  remember  these  fulsome  essays, 
and  those  who  did  not  try  this  clover 
at  that  time  are  thinking  of  doing  so 
now. 

I  gave  crimson  clover  a  thorough 
trial,  and  proved  that  it  was  of  no  value 
in  my  locality.  A  friend  in  Maryland 
gave  it  a  trial  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
ported to  me  that  it  was  just  the  thing 
for  his  locality,  and  he  has  used  it  every 
season  since  that  time — or  did  until  he 
quit  farming.  I  tried  alfalfa  on  a  small 
piece  of  well-drained  land,  and  it  did 
well  for  three  years;  then  it  was  at- 
tacked by  some  sort  of  a  blight,  and 
made  a  very  poor  crop  that  year.  I 
decided  to  turn  it  down  the  following 
spring,  but  when  spring  came  it  looked 
so  well  that  I  left  it.  and  it  made  three 
good  cuttings  that  year.  I  tried  two 
varieties  of  cow  peas,  and  both  did  well, 
making  a  growth  that  no  mower  could 


cut  or  separate.  They  were  a  dense 
tangle  of  vine  two  feet  in  height,  and  if 
a  person  could  have  cut  a  swath  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  and 
separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  field, 
he  could  have  hitched  a  horse  to  one 
end  of  it  and  dragged  it  to  the  barn 
like  a  rope.  In  some  localities  I  under- 
stand they  fasten  a  sharp  upright  knife 
to  the  outer  end  of  the  sickle  bar  "to 
cut  the  swath  off  the  field,"  as  one  man 
termed  it. 

In  this  manner  of  growing  crops  that 
are  new  to  a  locality  the  right  course  to 
pursue  is  to^test  them  on  a  small  scale 
before  planting  any  great  quantity.  One 
can  soon  find  out  for  himself  whether 
they  will  grow  and  are  of  any  value  to 
him.  I  believe  that  there  would  soon 
be  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa  grown 
where  there  is  not  now  a  plant  if  farmers 
generally  would  try  it  on  a  small  scale, 
giving  it  a  fair  chance.  It  succeeds  best 
on  land  that  is  naturally  well  drained, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land.  Of  course  it  does  best  on  land 
that  is  naturally  fertile;  but  it  sends 
its  roots  far  down  into  the  ground, 
and  if  there  is  fertility  in  the  subsoil  it 
will  reach  it.  A  quarter  acre  does  not 
require  very  much  seed,  and  if  the  soil 
is  well  prepared,  so  that  the  crop  has  a 
fair  show,  a  good  stand  is  likely  to  re- 
sult. If  it  does  well  one  has  a  bonanza 
in  the  way  of  soiling  crop,  or  a  splendid 
hay  crop. 

A  great  many  farmers,  I  find,  are 
looking  for  some  sort  of  a  nitrogen- 
gathering  crop  that  can  be  planted  after 
a  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  is  gathered,  or 
be  sown  among  the  corn  as  it  is  laid  by, 
and  turned  under  the  following  spring 
for  fertilizer.  They  want  to  grow  a  fer- 
tilizing crop  between  grain  crops,  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land  a 
year.  I  used  to  think  this  could  be  done 
until  I  tried  it  several  times.  In  a  favor- 
able season  cow  peas  can  be  sown  im- 
mediately after  a  crop  of  winter  wheat 
is  harvested,  and  they  will  make  a  large 
growth  to  be  turned  under  as  fertilizer 
for  a  corn  crop  the  following  season. 
The  land  must  be  plowed  shallow  and 
well  harrowed  or  thoroughly  disked 
immediately  after  the  wheat  or  oats  is 
harvested,  and  the  peas  drilled  in  at 
once.  If  the  soil  is  damp  the  peas  will 
come  up  very  quickly,  and  if  showers 
are  frequent  enough  to  keep  the  soil  a 
little  damp  they  will  grow  *^apidly,  for 
that  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  sun 
is  bright  and  hot,  and  that  is  just 
what  they  want.  Managed  in  this  way 
cow  peas  are  oftener  a  success  as  a  fer- 
tilizing crop  to  slip  in  between  grain 
crops  than  any  crop  I  know  of,  and  they 
put  the  soil  in  splendid  condition  for  a 
corn  crop  for  the  following  season.  I 
bave  planted  quite  a  number  of  crops 
among  growing  corn,  then  cut  the  corn 
off  as  soon  as  fit,  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
green  or  fertilizing  crop  to  turn  under 
for  the  benefit  of  the  corn  the  following 
year,  but  never  succeeded  with  anything 
"but  rye,  and  that  proved  of  very  little 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 

<?> 

Roup 

Judging  from  the  number  of  queries 
sent  me,  disease  seems  to  be  quite  prev- 
alent among  poultry  this  season.  Roup 
is  the  chief  disorder  complained  of,  and 
the  principal  question  asked  is:  Does  an 
attack  of  roup  render  the  fowl  unfit  for 
breeding  purposes?  It  depends  on  what 
sort  of  roup  it  is.  Many  people  think 
a  -cold  or  slight  attack  of  catarrh  is 
roup.  Such  "roup"  as  that  may  put  the 
bird  out  of  business  for  a  few  days,  but 
it  does  it  no  permanent  harm.  The  roup 
that  injures  the  fowl  and  renders  it  un- 
fit for  breeding  purposes  is  the  real 
thing.  When  its  head  swells  and  one 
or  both  eyes  are  closed  and  there  is  an 
offensive  odor  about  it  you  have  a  case 
of  real  roup.  It  may  be  cured  by  some 
of  the  remedies  recommended,  but  no 
matter  how  valuable  it  may  be,  it  never 
should  be  used  for  breeding.  I  have 
seen  people  use  such  birds  contrary  to 
my  advice,  and  thereby  ruin  their  whole 
flock.  The  chicks  hatched  were  not 
strong,  and  many  of  them  died,  and 
those  that  grew  to  fowls  were  constantly 
ailing  in  one  way  and  another,  and  many 
of  them  developed  roup  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  In  every  case  of  this  kind 
the  flock  proved  an  unprofitable  one  to 
its  owner.  Not  until  every  bird  was 
gotten  rid  of  were  the  pens  entirely 
clear  of  roup.  When  a  bird  develops  a 
bad  case  the  thing  to  do  is  to  destroy  it 
and  bury  it  where  nothing  can  dig  it  up. 
This  is  much  easier  than  to  doctor  it, 
and  much  more  profitable  in  the  end. 
The  poultry  raiser  should  keep  close 
watch  of  his  fowls  all  the_  time  and 
promptly  remove  every  suspicious  case 
to  a  large  box  to  be  kept  for  sick  fowls. 
One  can  tell  in  a  very  few  days  whether 
to  turn  it  loose  or  destroy  it. 
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Use  of  the  Plain  Phosphates 

THE  undecomposed  mineral  phos- 
phates, or  the  ground  phosphatic 
materials  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  ground  rock  phosphates, 
floats,  etc.,  are  known  to  our  New  Eng- 
land trade  as  plain  phosphates.  Their 
value  has  recentlj^  been  reviewed  in  your 
paper  b3-  that  competent  authoritj-,  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins,  who  is  certainlj^  doing 
the  farm  interests  a  great  service  in  in- 
viting attention  to  them.  Some  of  these 
phosphates  contain  thirty  to  thirtj-two 
per  cent  of  actual  phosphoric  acid,  and 
are  in  the  market  at  two  dollars  a  ton 
less  than  the  acid  or  soluble  phosphates 
containing  but  fourteen  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
then  costs  one  hundred  and  fiftj-  per  cent 
more  tlian  insoluble.  When  I  began  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers  on  my  farm 
about  1875,  since  which  time  I  have  con- 
tinued their  use,  mixing  them  b3'  formulas 
A\  rought  out  of  the  farm  by  farm  trials, 
chemists  attached  no  farm  value  to  the 
insoluble  phosphates,  and  the  trade  then 
and  now  discouraged  their  use.  Since 
1881  plain  phosphates  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous use  on  my  farm  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  and  now  enter  into  my  reg- 
ular fertilization  for  all  farm  crops,  and 
yearly  in  increasing  amounts.  It  will  be 
seen  that  during  all  these  years  while 
chemists  and  scientific  men  have  been 
discussing  their  use,  I  have  been  using 
them,  indeed  before  they  had  seriously 
been  considered  as  a  source  of  available 
plant  food. 

I  find  that  their  value  varies  with  the 
crops.  A  series  of  plots  given  over  to 
crop  rotation  of  eight  j-ears  was  the  past 
season  in  oat  hay.  Plot  4,  given  acid 
phosphate,  gave  a  jneld  of  6,538  pounds 
of  air-dry  oats  and  peas,  and  Plot  5 
gave  6,868  pounds  for  the  use  of  plain 
phosphate.  But  I  write  mainly  to  saj' 
that  Professor  Hopkins  la3-s  too  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  presence 
of  humus  in  large  quantities.  My  farm 
is  a  t}T)ical  upland  or  hill  New  England 
granite  soil.  These  farms  are  not  rich 
in  organic  matter.  The\-  are  far  from 
being  such  soils  as  I  saw  at  the  Illinois 
State  College  farm,  where  Professor 
Hopkins  is  investigating,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  famous  black  soils  of  his  state. 
Nor  do  I  find  the  value  of  these  phos- 
phates confined  to  soils  that  have  been 
recently  manured.  I  am  aware  that  the 
bacteria  that  aid  in  forming  the  acids  in 
the  soil  that  have  to  do  with  the  solu- 
bilit}'  and  availabilitj'  of  plain  phosphates 
are  not  so  active  in  soils  low  in  organic 
matter,  yet  some  of  our  upland  or  hill 
farms  are  at  least  slightly  acid  to  acid, 
and  on  these  the  plain  phosphates,  as 
related,  are  working  well.  On  freshh- 
turned  or  on  limestone  soils  or  soils  that 
are  alkaline  it  might  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  different.  Sandy  soils  low  in 
humus  have  a  problem  of  their  own. 
Less  decomposition  might  occur,  j-et  less 
loss  from  leaching  would  follow  on  such 
soils.  It  appears  that  the  plain  phosphates 
that  I  have  been  fortunate  to  buy  have 
contained,  as  shown  by  analyses,  consid- 
erable available  phosphoric  acid.  From 
my  experience  with  these  phosphates  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  while  their  value 
will  vary  with  the  farms  on  which  they 
may  be  used,  and  on  the  immediate  use 
made  of  fresh  yard  manure  in  connection 
with  them,  yet  on  all  farms  they  will  be 
found  to  a  considerable  degree  available 
and  on  most  soils  not  already  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid,  and  there  are  few  such 
soils  of  economic  value.  On  acid  soils 
they  should  be  generally  used.  By  adopt- 
ing his  suggestions  for  their  use,  no  acid 
phosphate  need  be  bought,  thus  making 
a  great  saving. — J.  W.  Sanborn  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Bonny  Blacks  for  Beef 

Let  us  return  to  the  Angus  cow,  the 
foundation  of  our  industry.  Among  the 
qualities  that  make  her  the  ideal  range 
animal  we  find,  first,  her  short,  furry 
hide,  that  seems  to  defy  all  kinds  of 
weather,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  and 
protects  her  from  the  flies.  Then,  her 
ambition  to  be  up  and  doing,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  dainty  bit  of  grass. 
The  storm  has  no  fears  for  her  and  the 
feeder's  first  call  brings  her  on  the  trot. 

Spring  time  comes,  and  with  it  the 
calf  crop,  but  the  Angus  man  loses  mighty 
little  sleep  over  that.  All  he  wants  to 
provide  for  her  is  a  dry  shed  or  sheltered 
spot,  for  these  little  imps  of  blackness 
come  into  the  world  like  rubber  balls — 
hit  the  ground  and  up  they  jump,  connect 
themselves  to  central  and  become  chief 
operators.  But  such  little  calves.  I  may 
add,  such  godsends !  A  twenty  dollar 
gold  piece  is  smaller  than  a  silver  dollar, 
and  these  small  calves  comfort  the  hearts 
of  the  heifer  mother  and  the  stockman 
in  about  the  same  proportion,  for  they 
mean  no  sitting  up  nights,  no  dead  heifers 
to  skin,  no  orphans  to  splice.  Surely 
these  are  points  that  will  appeal  to  the 
stockman  and  farmer,  as  they  must  all 
be  recorded  in  the  profit  column. 

These  statements  are  founded  on  an 
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Angus  experience  of  over  t^venty  years, 
originallj-  a  strong  advocate  of  the  "red, 
white  and  roans,"  but  when  we  saw  the 
first  calves  sired  by  the  first  Angus  bulls 
that  were  imported  to  America,  watched 
them  grow  up  with  our  calves  in  the 
same  pastures,  under  the  same  conditions, 
winter  and  summer,  we  did  not  have  to 
be  told  that  we  were  in  the  wrong  boat. 
We  purchased  two  imported  heifers  and 
a  bull,  and  the  result  is  we  have  sold 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
bulls  and  to-day  have  about  three  hun- 
dred head  on  hand  as  the  increase  of  the 
herd,  besides  the  improvement  in  our 
grade  cattle.  The  purchase  was  a  most 
fortunate  one  for  us,  and  I  believe  for 
the  beef  cattle  interests  of  Kansas,  and 
if  I  had  an  Angus  "horn"'  I  would 
blow  it  loud  and  long  and  request  the 
other  beef  breeds  to  produce  a  record 
to  compare  with  this.  It  may  be  of  fur- 
ther interest  to  look  up  the  records  of 
the  Royal  and  International  shows, 
where  we  will  find  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  winners  in  the  range  classes  have 
carried  the  blood  of  these  two  heifers. — 
C.  E.  Sutton  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

<$> 

Modern  Methods  of  Sheep  Growing 

LAMB  REARING 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  fol- 
lowing ranch  methods  on  Eastern  farms. 
The  land  is  too  high  priced  and  the  con- 
ditions are  too  much  against  us  to  make 
that  pay.  The  ranges  must  generally 
lamb  late,  upon  fresh  grass,  in  late  May 
or  in  June.  Their  lambs  must  range 
afar,  and  while  they  grow  healthy  and 
happy  enough,  they  will  not  come  into 
m.arket  in  competition  with  rightly  reared 
farm  lambs. 

This  is  how  we  have  made  the  most 
money  with  sheep  on  Woodland  Farm.  The 
ewes  have  been  selected  for  their  milk- 
ing properties  and  have  been  bred  early 
to  good  mutton  rams  of  the  short-legged, 
early  maturing  type.  They  have  had  the 
run  of  the  pasture  all  winter  and  a  good 
warm  shed  or  barn  basement  to  run  in 
at  night.  They  have  been  watched,  so 
that  when  their  lambs  came,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  cold,  they  have  been  given 
attention.  Small  pens  have  been  pro- 
vided them  in  which  lamb  and  mother 
might  be  placed  for  a  day  or  two  while 
they  have  been  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other,  especially  if  we  happened  to  be 

FEEDING    THE  EWES 

Their  mothers  have  been  well  fed,  and 
not  overfed.  They  have  been  fed  on  the 
right  kind  of  food.  That  means  some- 
thing cheap  and  home  raised  and  full  of 
milk.  That  means  alfalfa  haj',  of  course. 
There  is  nowadays  no  longer  any  reason 
for  any  man  to  say  that  he  cannot  grow 
alfalfa  hay.  He  can  grow  it  if  he  will 
learn  the  few  things  that  he  needs  to 
know  about  drainage  and  manuring  and 
the  proper  seeding.  Well,  these  ewes, 
eating  alfalfa  hay,  with  a  very  little  grain, 
are  full  of  milk,  and  the  lambs  thrive 
from  the  start.  The  surplus  of  milk  is 
taken  away  by  hand  right  at  first  so  that 
they  will  not  suffer  from  engorgement. 

STARTING    THE  LAMBS 

Soon  they  are  plump,  playful  little  ras- 
cals, and  wishing  something  to  nibble 
with  their  own  teeth.  Then  they  are 
inducted  into  their  own  special  apart- 
ment, where,  right  close  to  their  mothers, 
they  find  troughs  filled  with  grain — with 
oats  and  corn  and  clean,  fresh  bran,  and 
with  little  racks  of  fresh  alfalfa  or  red 
clover  hay.  These  troughs  are  cleaned 
out  every  day  and  the  surplus  is  given 
to  the  mothers.  Thus  they  thrive  like 
weeds  until  grass  comes  in  the  spring. 
When  grass  first  comes,  they  are  kept 
shut  away  from  it  until  after  it  gets 
strong  and  sweet.  Then  they  are  turned 
out  and  the  grain  is  fed  out  of  doors. 
Sometimes  we  have  made  the  fattest 
lambs  on  grass,  throwing  ear  corn  out  on 
it  as  we  would  to  the  pigs.  Of  course, 
we  have  to  fence  a  corner  where  the 
lambs  can  get  the  grain  and  the  ewes 
cannot.  We  like  to  put  out  rollers  in 
the  creeps,  so  that  the  Iambs  may  squeeze 
through  and  not  hurt  themselves,  and 
pretty  soon  the  shorn  ewes  are  nearly 
as  small  as  their  lambs. 

SELLING   THE  LAMBS 

Managed  in  this  way,  we  have  sold  our 
crop  of  lambs  in  three  lots.  One  in 
April,  and  they  averaged  eighty  pounds 
and  brought  a  long  price;  the  younger 
ones  going  again  in  May,  and  weighed 
above  eighty  pounds,  and  the  very  latest 
and  the  culls  went  in  June,  and  they  also 
averaged  above  eighty  pounds  and 
brought  also  a  good  price.    And  of  them 


all  there  was  not  a  sick  or  wormy  lamb. 
Then  they  were  all  gone  and  out  of  the 
way,  and  there  was  no  dread  of  para- 
sites whatever  among  the  lambs  that 
summer. 

And  the  ewes  did  better,  too,  to  have 
their. lambs  gone  early,  so  that  they  got  fat 
and  hearty  and  able  to  resist  better  what 
germs  might  find  lodgment  in  them. — 
Willis  O.  Wing  in  Successful  Farming. 
<?> 

Hogs  in  the  Strafw 

One  may  yet  frequently  see,  as  he 
travels  over  the  country,  hogs  burrow- 
ing in  the  straw  pile.  Not  infrequently 
the  straw  pile  is  the  only  shelter  for 
hogs  in  sight. 

This  is  an  extremely  poor  way  to 
shelter  hogs.  Generally  it  is  an  ex- 
tremel}-  expensive  way. 

The  hogs  get  too  hot  in  the  straw. 
Then  when  they  leave  it  to  eat  or  drink 
they  get  chilled.  The  result  is  disease  in 
due  time — likely  "thumps,"  which  is  lung 
fever. 

Hogs  should  be  well  protected  from 
rain  and  snow.  The  hog  shelter  should 
always  have  a  tight  roof.  Cold  wet 
hurts  the  hog  a  great  deal 

Given  a  tight  roof,  if  the  hog  is  fairly 
well  protected  from  the  wind  he  will, 
unless  he  is  sheltered  alone,  need  no 
litter.    He  is  better  without  it. 

The  best  hog  shelter  has  a  tight  roof, 
tight  sides  on  the  north,  west  and  most 
of  the  east,  and  no  bedding  but  dry  earth. 
If  there  are  three  or  more  hogs  together 
in  such  a  shelter  they  will  keep  warm 
enough  in  any  part  of  Illinois,  Iowa  or 
IMissouri. — The  Farmer's  Call. 

Jottings  by  a  Hog  Feeder 

I  have  been  feeding  hogs  for  a  number 
of  3  ears  and  have  had  almost  no  losses, 
while  all  around  me  so-called  cholera  has 
devastated  one  herd  after  another.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  things  I  did  and  did  not 
do,  which  I  believe  kept  m3'  herds  from 
disease: 

Do  not  feed  an  extreme  green  corn 
diet. 

Do  not  crowd  the  j"0ung  stock  unnat- 
urall3-. 

Keep  clear  water  before  them  all  the 
time. 

Keep  the  sleeping  quarters  clean  and 
dry. 

Have  good  shade  during  the  warm 
weather. 

Give  the  hogs  salt  and  ashes,  especially 
hard-coal  ashes,  and  an  occasional  dose 
of  copperas  and  sulphur  in  the  slop.  Be 
particularly  careful  about  this  with  the 
hogs  that  are  in  the  feeding  pens. 

Keep  the  hogs  and  their  3'ard  in  a  sani- 
tary- condition  and  watch  the  herd  care- 
full3',  in  order  that  no  disease  may  get  a 
start — J.  P.  Fletcher  in  The  American 
Cultivator. 

What  a  Good  Bed  Means 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  at  night 
when  >-ou  were  lying  in  3-our  soft,  warm 
bed  resting  after  being  out  in  the  cold 
all  day,  that  stock  appreciate  the  same 
comforts  as  much,  and  must  have  them 
or  suffer?  If  3-ou  never  thought  of  it 
and  don't  believe  it,  just  trj'  one  night 
sleeping  in  the  woodshed  on  some  corn- 
cobs with  a  damp  horse  blanket  for  a 
cover,  and  then  you  are  getting  just  as 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  much 
of  the  stock  do.  They  may  live  through 
it  and  not  complain,  but  they  have  their 
way  of  paying  30U  back,  and  it  will  not 
be  in  growth  or  the  full  pail  of  milk. 
Comfort  means  thrift  and  production.  Ill 
comfort  and  suffering  mean  poor  stock 
and  no  money  in  the  business. — Forest 
Henry  in  Northwestern  Agriculturist. 
<5> 

~  A  Good  Combination 

The  farmer  who  has  good  cows  and 
good  hogs  is  fortunate.  Either  of  these 
alone  is  a  money  maker,  but  the  two  to- 
gether are  an  ideal  combination.  Some 
good  milk  cows,  a  hand  separator  and  a 
bunch  of  pigs  squealing  for  the  skim 
milk  will  write  dollar  signs  all  over  the 
farm  if  you  stay  by  it  long  enough.  For 
two  or  three  years  past  hogs  have  been 
bringing  a  good  price  and  so  have  butter 
and  milk.  The  profit  from  the  hogs  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  economy  with 
which  they  are  grown  and  fattened.  This 
can  be  done  best  with  separator  milk-— 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  Experi- 
ments and  experience  both  have  proved 
it  many  times.  Young  pigs  can  be  put 
upon  the  market  early  if  fed  judiciously 
with  skim  milk.  The  separator  is  im- 
portant in  this  combination,  because 
without  it  you  cannot  get  the  best  returns 
from  the  milk.  Separator  milk  from  the 
creamery  is  all  right,  but  it  frequently 


happens  that  you  lose  enough  in  quantit3' 
to  make  a  decided  shortage  at  the  pig 
trough.  Skimming  by  the  gravity  system 
suits  the  pigs  better,  because  they  get 
more  butterfat,  but  it  draws  harder  on 
the  farmer's  pocketbook  and  does  not 
pay.  And  now  we  get  back  to  tlie 
original  proposition,  the  cows.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  make  a  watch  with- 
out a  mainspring  as  to  work  this  combi- 
nation without  a  cow.  In  fact,  the  dairy 
cow  is  necessary  in  almost  ever3-  success- 
ful farm  combination.  There  are  many 
men  who  will  say  that  I  am  wrong.  They 
may  be  justified  in  their  faith,  but  the;.- 
will  soon  have  to  come  around  to  thii 
theor3-.  High-priced  land  and  the  beef 
steer  cannot  win  out. — Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer. 

<«> 

Silage  as  a  Horse  Feed 

I  know  silage  is  a  good  feed  for  horses, 
for  I  have  tried  it.  I  have  not,  however, 
fed  to  any  great  extent,  because  I  did  not 
have  as  much  silage  as  I  wanted  for  both 
cows  and  horses.  I  thought  more  of  my 
cows  than  I  did  of  my  horses,  so  the  cows 
had  all  they  needed  and  the  horses  had 
to  go  short.  One  winter  we  had  a  brood 
mare  that  was  fed  silage  all  winter,  prob- 
ably twent3'  pounds  a  da3-.  She  had  some 
hay  and  straw  to  go  with  it,  and  no  grain 
except  what  was  in  the  silage,  and  she 
came  out  fat  and  with  a  glossy  coat  in 
the  spring,  and  had  a  fine,  healthy  colt 
Horses  like  silage  as  well  as  cattle  do 
after  they  get  accustomed  to  it  A  man 
in  Michigan  a  few  years  ago  wintered 
two  hundred  horses  on  silage  and  straw 
exclusiveh-,  with  no  grain.  They  came 
through  in  fine  shape,  and  the  brood 
mares  all  had  fine,  strong  colts.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  tried  feeding 
horses  on  silage  through  the  winter  and 
reported  that  they  came  through  until 
spring  in  the  best  condition.  W.  C.  Brad- 
ley,  of  \yisconsin,  says  that  one  year 
during  spring  work  he  was  out  of  hav-, 
and  the  only  coarse  fodder  his  horses 
had  during  all  that  period  of  hard  work 
was  silage.  He  sa3-s  that  his  horses  never 
stood  work  better. — C.  E.  McKerrow  in 
Spirit  of  the  West. 

Crop  Rotation  Needed  in  the  West 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  West  has 
already  been  cropped  too  long  with  wheat 
and  corn.  The  fertilit3'  of  the  soil  iS 
showing  signs  of  exhaustion  and  the  land 
is  becoming  less  productive.  Simple  til- 
lage will  not  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  becomes  necessary'  finally  to  re- 
place the  plant  food,  exhausted  by  the 
continuous  growing  of  crops,  with  the 
application  of  manure  or  chemical  fertil- 
izers, or  by  the  rotation  of  crops  in  which 
legume  crops,  such  as  alfalfa  and  clover, 
are  introduced  in  order  to  restore  again 
the  humus  and  nitrogen,  exhausted  in 
the  ordinary  methods  of  farming  hy  con- 
tinuous grain  cropping.  When  land  has 
been  farmed  a  long  time  to  wheat  or 
corn  it  finally  ceases  to  produce  profit- 
able crops.  The  soil  is  not  necessarily 
exhausted  in  fertility,  but  by  a  long  period 
of  continuous  cropping  with  one  crop 
the  diseases  and  insects  which  prej'  on 
the  corn  or  wheat  have  accumulated  in 
the  soil,  and  the  organic  matter  and 
humus  and  nitrogen  have  become  more 
or  less  exhausted.  The  land  is  really 
"wheat  sick"  or  "corn  sick;"  what  is 
needed  more  than  any'thing  else  is  a 
rotation  of  crops  which  will  include 
grasses  and  legumes,  by  which  the  or- 
ganic matter,  humus  and  nitrogen  ex- 
hausted by  continuous  cultivation  and 
cropping  with  grain  crops  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  soil. 

The  3'oung  farmer  who  will  introduce 
and  practise  such  a  rotation  of  crops, 
keeping  Hve  stock  on  the  farm  and  feed 
ing  the  roughage  and  some  of  the  ha 
and  grain,  returning  the  manure  to  the 
soil,  will  not  only  raise  more  bushels  of 
grain  of  better  quality  at  a  less  cost  a 
bushel  during  his  next  forty  3'ears  of 
farming,  but  he  will  also  have  the  extra 
income  from  the  grass,  hay  and  live 
stock,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  of 
such  farming  he  will  have  a  farm  with 
more  fertile  soil  and  a  capacity  to  pro- 
duce larger  crops  of  wheat  and  corn 
than  it  does  to-day. — A.  M,  Ten  Eyck  in 
Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

"What  appeals  to  me  most,"  said  ai 
experienced  observer,  "about  your  pon; 
contest  is  not  the  magnificence  of  the  fir 
few  prizes,  or  the  uniform  quality  of  f 
lesser  prizes,  but  the  'square  deal'  that  yi 
give,  by  making  every  contestant  a  prii 
winner.  I  don  t  see  how  you  can  affor<j 
to  do  it" 

"Well,"  we  answered,  "we  arc  no 
willing  that  Farm  and  Fireside  boys  and 
girls  shall  be  disappointed.  If  they  make 
any  effort  at  all  in  our  behalf  they  deserve 
a  prize,  .and  we  mean  to  give  it  to  them." 

The  experienced  observer  thought  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said,  with  convic- 
tion, "On  general  principles  I  don't  think 
much  of  prize  contests,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  'square  deal'  contest  has  my 
hearty  approval." 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  one  necessan-  poultry  authority — a 
practical  help  to  utility  as  well  as  fancy  poultry 
keepers.  Question  box,  complete  market  re- 
ports, incubating,  housing,  raising,  feeding, 
marketing  and  exhibiting  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated.  The  great  series,  "First 
Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping,"  will  help  any 
Farm  and  Fireside  reader.  Issued  twice  a 
month. 
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sively by  contributions  from  subscribers,  make 
it  the  most  practical  paper  for  the  farmers  of 
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departments  are:  "Our  Experience  Pool," 
"Farm  Implement  Annex,"  "Mistakes, 
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Leading  farm  paper  of  Georgia,  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  States.  Published  semi-monthly 
and  edited  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  of 
national  reputation  as  an  agricultural  author- 
ity. The  most  practical  paper  devoted  to  the 
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AGRICULTURIST 
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Devoted  to  the  farmers  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  the  South.  Ably  edited  live- 
stock, daiiT,  veterinary',  poultry,  fruit-growing 
and  home  departments.  Published  semi- 
monthly. Major  Key's  answers  to  inquiries 
are  just  what  you  will  like.  He  knows  accu- 
rately the  relation  of  soils  and  climate  to 
crops  in  these  states. 
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FARMER 

BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 
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departments  of  Dairy,  Herds  and  Flocks, 
Agriculture,  Grange,  Markets,  Poultry  and 
Home  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  con- 
ditions of  New  England  farmers. 
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SOUTHERN  PLANTER 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

The  great  ^'iIginia  farm  magazine.  Thor- 
oughly discusses  all  departments  of  farm  work 
each  month,  farm  management,  li\e  stock  and 
dair\',  trucking,  gardening  and  orchard,  and 
inquirers'  column.  No  other  farm  paper  is  so 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  farmers 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Established 
1840;  64-100  pages. 


With  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  .  . 
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Hoofing  a  Hill 

WHEN  the  weather  reports  in  the 
papers  tell  us  that  during  a  cer- 
tain storm  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
at  any  particular  place,  it 
means  that  enough  rain  fell  there  during 
the  storm  to  cover  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch.  Suppose  a  square  tin 
pan  measuring  just  twelve  inches  each 
way  and  just  one  inch  deep  had  been  left 
out  of  doors  on  a  level  place  during  the 
storm.  When  the  rain  stopped,  the  pan 
would  be  level  full  of  water  an  inch  deep. 

A  gallon  measure  contains  231  cubic 
inches.  The  pan  measuring  twelve  by 
twelve  by  one  inches  would  contain  144 
cubic  inches.  Had  there  been  two  pans  of 
the  same  size  placed  side  by  side,  each 
would  have  collected  144  cubic  inches,  or 
288  inches  of  water,  or  one  gallon  and 
57  cubic  inches  to  spare.  So  we  see  that 
two  square  feet  of  surface  in  an  inch  of 
rainfall  will  collect  one  gallon  and  one 
quart  of  water. 

For  convenience  we  may  omit  the  extra 
quart  and  say  that  as  a  rule  an  inch  of 
rain  will  give  half  a  gallon  of  water  for 
each  square  foot  of  surface  on  which  it 
falls.  Thus  the  roof  of  a  house,  that 
measures  twenty-five  feet  each  way,  con- 
tains 625  square  feet  of  surface,  and  in 
an  inch  of  rain  would  deliver  at  the  eaves 
312  gallons  of  water.  A  house  measuring 
'  thirty  by  forty  feet  would  give  600  gallons. 
Knowing  this,  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one 
to  measure  the  buildings  on  a  farm — 
house,  barns,  sheds,  etc. — quickly  estimate 
the  roof  surfaces,  divide  the  total  by  two, 
and  thus  find  the  number  of  gallons  that 
could  be  collected  from  the  roofs  in  one 
long,  heavy  storm.  To  many  people  the 
amount  of  water  in  gallons  will  be  a  sur- 
prise. A  good-sized  barn,  one  hundred 
by  five  hundred  feet,  would  give  two 
thousand  five  hundred  gallons  in  perhaps 
less  than  twenty-four  hours — an  amount 
of  water  that,  if  stored  in  a  cistern  or, 
better  still,  in  a  tank  in  the  loft  of  the 
barn,  would  be  very  handy  in  case  a  lamp 
upset  in  the  kitchen  or  the  neighboring 
wood  lot  were  set  afire  by  some  smoker. 

Then,  if  we  examine  the  records  of  the 
state  in  which  we  live,  we  can  find  how 
many  inches  of  rain  fell  in  a  j'ear.  For 
instance,  in  parts  of  New  England  the 
rainfall  is  forty-three  inches  in  a  year. 
This  includes  the  snow,  but  the  snow  in 
melting  supplies  water  as  well  as  the 
actual  rain.  In  the  Southern  states  the 
rainfall  is  all  in  the  form  of  water  and 
the  snow  need  not  be  considered.  Sup- 
pose the  rainfall  in  your  state  or  your 
neighborhood  is  forty  inches,  then  the  big 
barn  would  give  forty  times  2,500  gallons 
or  100,000  gallons — a  water  supply  that 
would  carry  many  a  crop  over  a  drought. 

There  is  one  place  in  North  America 
where  there  is  not  a  single  well,  and  yet 
it  contains  a  population  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand permanent  residents,  and  its  chief 
city  '?  full  of  great  hotels  that  entertain 
marw  thousands  of  tourists  and  visitors 
e-  year.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  large 
c.  ^  of  farm  vegetables  are  raised  and 
shipped  to  New  York.  How,  then,  can 
the  people  live  without  wells  ?  They  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  rain,  and  collect  every 
drop  that  falls  on  every  roof  in  the  place. 
Even  this  is  not  enough,  so  they  roof  the 
ground  and  collect  the  water  in  great 
stone  cisterns.  The  accompanying  pho- 
tograph, taken  last  winter  in  the  Bermu- 
das, shows  how  this  is  done. 

The  land  is  formed  of  white  coral  rock, 
and  over  this  is  a  very  rich  soil.  When 
a  family  wishes  a  water  supply,  they  select 
a  steep  hillside  and  mark  of¥  a  space  large 
enough  to  supply  their  wants,  then  remove 
the  soil  down  to  the  bare  rock.  A  stone 
wall  is  then  erected  all  around  the  place 
to  keep  out  animals  and  keep  the  place 
clean.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  slope  a 
cistern  is  built  in  the  ground,  and  a  build- 
ing built  over  it  to  keep  out  the  sun  and 
keep  the  water  cool  and  sweet.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  cleared  space  on  which  the 
rain  falls,  the  three  walls,  and  the  building 
covering  the  cistern.  Such  a  rain  collector 
covering  an  acre  would  collect  in  one  year 
over  870,000  gallons  of -water,  or  enough 
for  the  fire  department  of  a  village. 

If  the  people  of  Bermuda  collect  all 
their  water  for  drinking,  cooking  and 
washing  by  roofing  their  hills,  what  are 
you  doing  about  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  good  water  that  runs_  to 
waste  off  the  roofs  of  your  farm  build- 
ings? Why  complain  of  drought  and  low 
wells  when  the  rain  drips  from  your 
eaves  unnoticed  and  uncared  for?  Better 
build  a  tank  on  your  chamber  or  second 
floor,  and  guide  the  rain  water  from  your 
roof  into  it,  than  let  the  children  go  with- 
out a  bath  room.  Why  not  roof  over  some 
of  the  bare,  rough,  rocky  hills  in  your 
neighborhood  and  supply  your  village  with 
water  for  your  village  fire  department? 
With  the  improved  modern  inexpensive 
roofing  materials  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  shingle  an  acre  of  some  high  use- 
less hill,  run  the  rain  into  a  big  cistern  on 
the  hill,  then  pipe  the  water  to  a  neighbor- 
hood or  village  for  fire  purposes.  Better 
do  that  than  suffer  a  single  family  to  lose 
everything  in  a  night. 

Charles  Barnard. 


Farmers'  Correspondence  Club 


Qualities  of  the  Iron  Cow  Pea 

Cow  peas  are  becoming  one  of  the 
great  soil-improving  crops  of  the  country. 
F"or  a  long  time  the  cow-pea  crop  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  crops 
that  could  be  planted  in  some  sections 
of  the  South,  but  it  has  been  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  crop  has  attracted 
national  attention,  so  to  speak.  This  is 
due  to  the  improvement  in  varieties  and 
a  greater  study  of  soil  conditions. 

While  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  the  cow  pea,  there 
are  a  few  o£  them  so  much  superior  to 
the,  others  that  it  is  useless  to  plant  any 
but  the  half-dozen  best  ones.  These  are 
recognized  in  the  South  under  the  names 
of  the  Whippoorwill,  the  Unknown  Whip- 
poorwill.  Unknown,  Wonderful,  Black, 
Iron,  Sugar  Crowder  and  Little  Cream. 
The  latter  two  are  table  peas,  and  the 
Iron  ranks  as  the  very  best  for  all  sec- 
tions, except  possibly  the  New  Era, 
which  rnight  be  best  for  extreme  north- 
ern sections,  as  it  is  a  pea  that  requires 
but  a  short  growing  season. 

In  many  sections  of  the  South  it  has 
been  considered  impossible  to  grow  a 
crop  of  cow  peas  on  account  of  wilt,  or 
root  rot,  but  the  Iron  cow  pea  remedies 
this  trouble.  Unfortunately,  the  supply  of 
seed  now  does  not  equal  the  demand,  and 
there  are  many  farmers  who  do  not 
recognize  its  value  as  a  'resistant  pea. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  experimented  with 


highest-priced  goods,  while  the  farmer 
may  get  better  results  from  the  use  of 
goods  not  so  costly. 

Fertilizer  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
help  their  goods  to  sell,  have  adopted 
names  implying  that  the  goods  have  been 
specially,  prepared  for  certain  crops,  such 
as  Champion  Corn  Grower,  Potato  Fer- 
tilizer, General  Crop  Fertilizer,  etc.  Then 
they  have  adopted  the  general  name  of 
Complete  Fertilizer,  which  is  made  to  in- 
clude all  mixed  goods  that  contain  all  of 
the  three  elements — nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  name  does  not  in- 
dicate what  quantity  of  each  element  is 
contained  in  the  goods.  There  may  not 
be  one  per  cent  of  each  of  the  three  ele- 
ments found  in  the  goods,  and  yet  it  is 
called  a  complete  fertilizer. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  complete-fer- 
tilizer idea  conveys  to  the  farmer  who  is 
not  well  posted  on  fertilizers.  He  sup- 
poses that  a  complete  fertilizer  contains 
the  elements  in  the  ratio  that  they  are 
found  in  the  crops  which  he  grows,  and 
he  gets  the  idea  that  if  he  uses  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  year  after  year  that  he 
is  supplying  to  his  soil  the  amount  of 
plant  food  that  his  crops  are  taking  out, 
and  that  he  may  go  on  year  after  year 
applying  complete  fertilizer  to  his  land 
and  that  the  soil  will  not  become  ex- 
hausted. Why  should  it,  if  he  is  giving 
as  much  as  he  is  taking? 

Then  the  special  fertilizers,  if  they  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  reason,  are  not 


ROOFING  THE  HILL 


this  pea  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  I  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  that  the  following 
year  I  planted  some  twenty  bushels  for 
hay.  Aside  from  its  disease-resistant 
qualities,  the  Iron  pea  holds  its  foliage 
longer  than  any  of  the  common  varieties, 
even  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  this 
makes  it  valuable  under  all  conditions. 

Another  feature  to  be  added  to  the 
commendable  qualities  of  the  Iron  pea 
is  its  soundness  of  seed.  It  will  keep 
through  the  entire  winter  season  and 
germinate  well  if  left  out  in  the  fields, 
and  I  have  seen  acres  of  them  making 
good  hay  when  the  oats,  which  had  fol- 
lowed a  previous  Iron  cow-pea  hay  crop, 
had  been  cut  off  and  no  preparation  given 
the  soil. 

The  cow-pea  crop  is  a  salvation  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  land 
needs  renovation  and  building  up. 


Special  and  Complete  Fertilizer 

The  season  will  soon  be  at  hand  when 
many  farmers  will  invest  in  commercial 
fertilizer.  While  some  farmers  are  pretty 
well  posted  on  the  fertilizers,  there  are 
others  who  will  trust  to  the  dealer  or 
agent  to  select  the  proper  fertilizer  to 
buy.  The  dealer  and  the  farmer  view 
the  subject  from  different  standpoints. 
They  occupy  dififefent  positions_  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  commercial  fertil- 
izer. The  dealer  is  interested  in  the  profit 
which  he  gets  from  selling  the  fertilizer, 
but  the  farmer  must  look  to  increase  of 
crops  from  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  for 
his  profits.  Since  the  profits  to  the  dealer 
are  usually  calculated  by  a  percentage 
upon  the  cost  of  the  goods,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  agent  or  dealer  to  sell  the 


what  they  claim  to  be.  We  may  take  a 
list  of  say  special  corn  fertilizer,  and  ex- 
amine the  analysis  as  given  on  the  tags, 
and  no  matter  how  many  different  man- 
ufacturers' special  corn  grower  brands 
are  used,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no 
two  of  them  will  agree  in  analysis.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  all  the  special  brands. 
The  so-called  complete  fertilizers  are  as 
variable  in  analysis  as  they  can  possibly 
be.  No  two  of  them  will  agree.  In  the 
usual  complete  fertilizer  there  is  not 
enough  nitrogen  in  a  hundred  pounds  to 
grow  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  many 
of  them  do  not  contain  nitrogen  enough 
in  one  hundred  pounds  to  grow  two 
bushels  of  corn.  Usually  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  fertil- 
izer are  applied  to  the  acre  of  corn  or 
wheat.  There  is  usually  enough  phos- 
phoric acid  applied  when  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer 
are  used  to  the  acre  to  grow  a  good 
crop,  but  the  nitrogen  and  the  potash  are 
both  deficient.  The  complete  fertilizer 
and  the  special  fertilizers  are  snares  and 
delusions  that  are  the  means  of  deceiv- 
ing the  user.  They  are  calculated  to  prey 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and 
to  give  the  manufacturer  an  excuse  for 
charging  a  very  high  price  for  his  mixed 
goods.  The  fact  is  that  we  often  get  as 
good  results  from  the  use  of  a  super- 
phosphate that  costs  fifteen  or  sixteen 
dollars  a  ton  as  we  do  from  the  so-called 
complete  fertilizers  that  cost  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  dollars  a  ton. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  see  for  the. 
correction  of  such  impositions  is  for  the 
farmers  who  use  fertilizers  to  study  up 
on  the  subject  and  to  insist  upon  getting 
what  they  want.  By  experimenting  and 
studying  the  conditions  of  our  soils  we 
may  learn  facts  about  fertilization  that  are 
worth  dollars  in  money  saved  and  also  in 
increase  of  crops.  A.  J.  Legg. 


Jottings  from  a  Farmer's  log-Book 

A  good  many  times  we  men  farmer 
folks  find  fault  with  the  good  wife  for  not 
having  meals  ready  on  time,  when  really 
the  fault  is  our  own.  There  is  the  matte'r 
of  good  dry  wood,  for  example.  How 
that  helps  things  along!  It  is  a  job  to 
take  green  wood  and  get  the  meals  around 
on  time.  The  women  folks  do  a  great 
deal  better  than  we  men  would  or  could, 
and  they  have  a  wonderful  sight  of 
patience  about  it,  too.  The  right  thing 
for  us  to  do,  and  the  thing  every  good 
farmer  will  do,  is  to  have  the  woodhouse 
stored  with  nice  dry  wood.  Some  farmers 
are  quite  a  good  deal  behind  the  times 
in  this  respect.  They  live  on  the  hand-to- 
mouth  plan.  It  is  a  costly  thing  in  every 
possible  way  we  may  look  at  it.  With 
every  farm  house  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
woodshed,  and  a  little  further  away  a 
good  house  for  storing  green  wood  to  be 
cured  and  put  into  the  kitchen  shed  later. 
It  is  always  economy  to  have  plenty  of 
good  seasoned  wood.  It  also  tends  to 
make  the  home  life  sweeter  and  better. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  eye  opener 
on  the  matter  of  running  accounts  at  the 
store.  I  never  had  done  it  since  I  was  a 
boy  and  had  the  care  of  the  household 
on  my  shoulders.  Father  died  in  the  army. 
I  was  the  oldest  boy.  There  was  a  mort- 
gage on  the  farm,  and  ■  it  was  nip  and 
tuck,  with  plenty  of  the  nipping,  to  get 
along.  We  did  have  some  store  debts 
to  pay  in  those  days.  But  what  gave  me 
a  good  insight  into  the  folly  of  the  thing 
not  long  ago  was  when  a  merchant  said 
to  me,  "We  have  to  charge  a  little  more 
for  our  goods  because  there  are  so  many 
poor  debts.  We  must  make  up  the  loss 
somehow."  So  he  took  it  out  of  the  men 
who  do  pay  for  what  they  get!  I  never 
thought  it  just  right  for  the  man  who 
pays  as  he  goes  to  have  the  debts  of  the 
fellow  that  never  pays  saddled  on  him. 
Do  you  ?  How  much  better  it  would  be 
for  us  all,  brother  farmers,  to  pay  as  we 
go  along.  _  No  debts  at  the  store  is  a 
motto  I  wish  we  might  all  live  up  to.  It 
might  come  a  little  tough  at  first,  but  after 
we  once  got  fairly  started  it  would  work 
all  right  and  save  us  a  lot  of  money. 

Right  along  this  line  is  the  matter  of 
buying  groceries  and  other  farm  house- 
hold necessities  in  large  quantities.  We 
often  buy  at  a  sacrifice  because  we  only 
get  a  little  bit  of  what  we  have  to  have. 
There  is  saving  in  buying  in  large  lots. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
overdoing  this,  so  that  there  will  be  a  loss 
on  some  articles'  before  we  use  them  up. 
I  remember,  too,  how  my  wife  laughed 
one  day  in  our  early  farm  experience 
when  I  brought  home  a  nice  lot  of  goods 
bought  at  wholesale  prices.  I  did  not 
know  as  much  about  running  a  household 
as  I  have  since  learned,  and  I  thought  a 
good  supply  of  nutmegs  would  be  a  fine 
thing.  So  I  bought  some.  When  wife 
opened  the  box  and  poured  out  something 
like  a  half  peck  of  nutmegs,  she  just 
shouted.  "What  in  the  world  are  you 
going  to  do  with  so  many  nutmegs?" 
she  asked.  "Why,  there  are  enough  here 
to  last  a  lifetime!"  But  there  are  many 
things  that  can  be  bought  by  the  quantity 
very  economically.  Take  sugar.  We  all 
use  a  good  deal  of  it.  Why  not  buy  a 
hundred  pounds  at  a  time?  We  can  save 
money  that  way.  ft  is  a  good  thing  to 
look  into  this.  Pennies  saved  grow  into 
dollars  sooner  than  we  think. 


The  "Corn  Belt"  Farmer 

[continued  from  page  1] 
small  the  teams  walk  very  slow,  to  avoid 
covering  the  corn.  If  a  hill  is  covered, 
the  team  is  stopped,  and  a  long  paddle 
is  used  to  uncover  it.  Most  farmers  go 
over  the  corn  four  times  with  cultivators. 
Some  use  a  two- row  cultivator  with 
three  horses. 

With  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  grain  he 
has  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  for 
meadow,  etc.  He  ought  to  have  fifteen 
acres  in  pasture  for  horses  and  cows, 
and  ten  acres  in  meadow.  If  he  has  a 
clover  meadow  he  will  cut  it  in  June. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  commences  to 
cut  oats,  even  if  they  look  a  little  green. 
Here  he  will  employ  an  extra  man  if 
he  can.  Frequently  two  neighbors  join 
forces,  and  as  fast  as  the  grain  is  cut 
it  is  shocked  up. 

Then  some  one  will  start  thrashing. 
Here  work  must  be  exchanged,  for  the 
large  thrashing  machines  are  used,  and 
it  takes  twenty-four  men  to  keep  the 
machine  at  work.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  everything  must  be  put  aside  until 
thrashing  is  done.    Then  there  is  a  lull. 

If  grain  has  not  been  marketed,  it  can 
then  be  done,  buildings  looked,  after 
straw  baled  for  market  except  what  is 
needed  on  the  farm,  manure  drawn  out 
and  spread. 

Illinois.  U.   S.   Ellsworth.  . 
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SPECIAL  TRAINS 

Leave  Windsor,  Ont., 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.i 

MARCH  19th 

For  MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  and 
ALBERTA  HOMESTEAOS 

A  Canadian  Government  Representative  will 
accompany  this  train  through  to  destination 

For  Certificates  entitling  to  Cheap  Rates,  Literature  and  all  particulars, 
apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS.  413  Gardner  BIdg.,  Toledo.  Ohio 
J.  C.  DUNCAN.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Savings  Bani(  BIdg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  ORDEE  FEOM 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

with  great  saving  of  time,  because  it  is 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  as 

heretofore,  and  each  article  is  num- 
bered. In  ordering,  therefore,  num- 
bers only  need  be  given.    It  contains 

142  LARGE  Size  PAGES 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

And  Is  sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  postal. 

J.  M.  THORBURM  &  CO. 
33  Barclay  St  thronfh  to  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
Everything  of  the  Highest  Grade. 


LIVINGSTON'S 
OHIO  YELLOW  GLOBE 

.\  '\rri.\  n^c^e  1  verv  round,  brieht  yellow  sort,  and 
INDIANA  SILVER  SKIN,  a  ms^Gcent  Mt-^ovrins 
strain,  are  our  two  ^cat  onion  specialties. 

We  grow  th«  iecd  from  selected  bulbs.  All  of  oar 
onion  seoda  arc  of  the  "TRUE  BLUE'*  quality.  Writ« 
for  prices,  stating  quantity. 

Ajk  for  1907  Catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  them 
and  bundredi  of  other  i;ardea,  farm  and  flower  seeds 
and  planta.    It  ii  sent  Free. 

THE  LlVINtiSTOX  CO., 
"  Fauiou*  for  Tomatoes'* 
4p    Box  48,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


BOX  OF  SEEDS  GIVENAWAY 
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eta,  all  di  Uerent  vaneties, 
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We  (five  this  en- 
tire Box  of  Seeds 
to  any  person  who 
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__    SEED  POTATOES 

A.  6.  ALDKIDSE,  Flakcr'a.  Oatario  Co..  N.  ^ . 


REX  Fiintkote  ROOFING  Is  not 
only  absolutely  water-proof,  but 
wind,  cold  and  heat-proof,  and  fire- 
resisting. 

REX  Fiintkote  ROOFING  will 
not  rust  or  rot;  it  is  durable  and 
permanent. 

Everything  needed  to  lay  Rex 
Fiintkote  comes  in  the  roll.  One 
man  and  one  hammer  is  all  that 
you  have  to  furnish  to  put  it  on. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

■Let  us  send  you  free  samples  to 
test;  also  valuable  roofing  booklet. 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD 
&  COMPANY 

75  India  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Aettii  everywMert 


Host  popular  poaltry  book  erer  pabllabed.  39  pa^ea 
of  pracilcal,  common-senao  "Ctdcken"  Information  la 

Mandy's  Poultry  School 

More  than  b  million  bo,.ks  di^-trlt.uled  in  a  year.  FREEI 
Ui  iition  tliLs  r«iin;r.   GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Hebr. 


MY  POULTRY  BOOK  FREE  p  ^i:  r'onT.Ty 

Kood  and  Kkk  I  rodiirer.  lo  Irt-ftl  all  allnicnU,  to  fatten 
poultry  for  niaik,'!.  FKKF..  if  you  will  write  today.  A.)- 
dress  K.  C\  COMBS,  Pres.,  LocL  Bsx  IBT.ISedalla,  Mo. 


Gardening 


Diseases  of  Seedling  Plants 

I HAVE  often  lost  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  my  cabbage  and  beet  plants 
on  the  greenhouse  bench,  and  at  times 
even  onion  plants,  in  consequence  of 
the  attacks  of  some  disease  or  diseases, 
such  as  the  common  damping-off  fungus  or 
bed  rot  I  believe  in  my  own  case  the 
bed  rot  was  the  real  culprit  rather  than 
the  damping-off  disease.  The  onlj-  known 
method  of  treatment  which  promises  re- 
lief from  these  enemies  of  seedling  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  seems  to  be 
sterilization  of  the  bed  soil  by  steam  or 
otherwise.  If  steam  were  available  in  my 
case,  I  would  surelj'  expose  all  the  soil 
to  be  used  for  benches  and  flats  to  high 
steam  heat,  so  as  to  kill  not  only  all  infec- 
tion, but  also  all  weed  seeds  and  insects. 

As  I  do  not  have  the  steam,  I  am  now 
trj'ing  the  formalin  treatment  recom- 
mended in  Circular  59  issued  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
treatment,  however,  should  be  given  in  the 
fall  and  the  beds  left  without  disturbance 
in  spring  when  prepared  for  seeding. 
When  purchased  in  carboys  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  formalin  (forty  per  cent 
formaldehj-de)  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound;  but 
in  retail  drug  stores,  when  a  few  pounds 
are  bought  at  a  time,  four  or  five  times 
the  price  mentioned  will  be  asked. 

Make  a  solution  of  two  to  two  and  one 
half  pounds  of  formalin  in  fifty  gallons 
of  water,  and  apply  one  gallon  to  the 
square  foot,  making  an  application  of  part 
of  it  at  inter\^als  of  a  few  hours,  so  that 
the  liquid  is  equally  absorbed  by  all  parts 
of  the  bed  soil.  Before  applj-ing  the  solu- 
tion the  beds  should  be  fairly  rnoist  and 
friable,  or  made  so  by  watering,  and 
spaded  up  to  the  usual  depth,  and  any 
manure  desired  may  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  drenching.  Mineral  fertilizers 
may  be  applied  in  spring.  !More  experi- 
ments with  this  method  of  treating  the 
soil,  however,  will  be  needed  before  we 
know  where  we  are.  But  the  object — 
freedom  from  these  troublesome  fungus 
diseases — is  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of 
effort. 

Buying  Seed  Potatoes 

A  reader  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
state  (New  York)  asks  me  where  he  can 
procure  Early  Ohio  potatoes  for  seed,  as 
they  are  not  grown  in  his  vicinity.  The 
Ohio  is  an  old  standard  early  variety  and 
still  listed  by  the  majority  of  leading  seed- 
houses.  Look  up  the  advertising  columns 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  or  other  leading 
agricultural  periodicals,  and  send  for  a 
copy  of  each  of  these  seed  catalogues,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  the  Ohio  offered  by 
some  or  most  of  them.  When  planting 
time  approaches,  many  potato  specialists 
also  have  their  cards  in  the  papers.  Com- 
pare prices  as  you  find  them  in  the  cata- 
logues and  price  lists,  and  buy  where  you 
think  you  can  do  the  best. 

Profitable  Onions 

H.  C.  P.,  who  lives  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York  State,  gives  me  the  following 
report  of  his  experience  with  the  Gibral- 
tar onion:  "I  have  a  good  trade  started 
in  Gibraltar  onions,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
without  them  if  I  can  help  it.  I  have  sent 
them  to  Auburn  and  Ithaca  grocers.  They 
are  retailing  them  at  eight  cents  a  pound. 
These  onions  keep  with  me  as  well  as  the 
Prizetaker.  I  had  them  last  May  as  fresh 
and  nice  as  they  were  in  the  fall.  My 
farm  borders  on  the  east  side  of  Caj-uga 
Lake,  and  we  usually  have  no  frosts  be- 
fore the  middle  of  October  or  the  first  of 
November;  consequently  we  have  a  long 
season  for  the  crop." 

I  have  now  as  nice  and  perfect  speci- 
mens of  Gibraltars  and  Prizetakers  in  rny 
cellar  as  one  could  wish,  and  they  are  in 
every  way  the  equal  of  the  imported 
Spanish.  Most  people  pronounce  them 
even  sweeter  and  milder,  and  willingly 
pay  me  one  dollar  a  bushel,  or  proportion- 
ately more  by  the  peck  or  peach  basket. 
With  me  the  Gibraltar  does  not  keep  so 
well  as  Prizetakers,  but  I  always  dispose 
of  any  crop  soon  after  it  is  harvested,  and 
thus  avoid  losses.  The  onions  are  very 
profitable. 

<$> 

Asparagus  Growing 
More  inquiries  about  asparagus  have 
been  received.  It  is  one  of  the  crops 
worth  inquiring  about,  ,and  worth  plant- 
ing and  taking  care  of.  For  many  years 
growers  have  been  afraid  of  an  overpro- 
duction of  this  vegetable,  yet  the  demand 
has  persistently  outstripped  the  supply, 
and  asparagus  is  now  in  greater  demand 
and  more  profitable  than  ever.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  good  "grass"  will  sell  for 
years  to  come,  and  make  most  excellent 
returns   for   successful   efforts   spent  in 


producing  it.  Rich  (or  well  enriched), 
warm,  well-drained  land  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  success.  If  you  have  that,  and 
plant  strong,  one-year-old  plants  in  any 
manner,  provided  they  have  room  enough 
and  can  be  well  cultivated,  and  aimualh 
fed  with  a  coat  of  old  manure,  or  with 
any  good  complete  fertilizer  or  "vegetable 
manure,"  or  with  wood  ashes,  .bone  (or  J 
superphosphate)  and  nitrate  of  soda,  you 
are  liable  to  get  a  crop.  The  plant  is 
rugged  and  entirely  hardy.  The  winter's 
cold  will  not  hurt  it.  Let  the  bed  get  well 
established  before  you  cut  it.  Stop  cut- 
ting when  the  first  early  peas  are  fit  for 
the  table.  Then  let  the  stalks  grow  up, 
until  fall.  That  is  about  all.  There  are 
few  things  in  the  garden,  however,  that 
will  give  even  half  as  much  value  from  a 
given  spot,  either  in  table  delicacies  or 
money  from  sales,  as  asparagus  does. 

Good  Onion,  Tomato  and  Cabbage 

M.  B.  N.,  of  Manassas,  Virginia,  writes : 
'"Please  name  the  best  onion  to  raise  from 
seed  in  Virginia,  and  when  to  sow  it  I 
can  find  no  tomato  to  near  equari  what 
we  call  'Nicol's  Favorite.'  Also  give  me 
the  name  of  an  early  cabbage.  I  want 
a  medium-sized  solid  head." 

I  believe  that  the  onions  of  the  large 
sweet  Spanish  type  can  be  grown  with 
profit  in  Virginia.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
an  early  hotbed  or  in  greenhouse  earlj' 
in  the  winter  (JanuarjO  and  transplanted 
to  open  ground  as  early  as  weather  and 
soil  conditions  or  size  of  plants  will  per- 
mit. The  onion  most  usually  grown  (from 
sets)  in  Virginia,  I  believe,  is  the  potato 
onion.  If  I  lived  there  I  would  make  an 
effort  to  grow  better  onions  and  with 
more  profit  Sets  of  the  potato  onion 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall  in  the  South- 
ern states. 

Whatever  tomato  you  find  succeeds  best 
with  you,  whether  this  be  a  local  selec- 
tion, like  Nicol's  Favorite,  or  any  other, 
plant  it,  and  in  the  meantime  do  not  fail 
to  test  against  it  any  sort  that  (from  what 
can  be  learned  about  it)  is  promising. 
Stick  to  what  is  good  tmtil  you  find  some- 
thing better. 

As  to  early  cabbages,  the  first  earlies 
that  are  worth  growing  are  the  older 
Jersey  Wakefield,  a  pointed-headed  sort, 
and  the  newer  Maule's  First  Early,  the 
latter  a  flat-headed  and  very  solid  cabbage. 
For  a  first  early  I  (and  my  customers) 
prefer  the  latter.  If  you  desire  larger 
heads  you  must  look  to  the  slightly  later 
large  Jersey  Wakefield  or  Charleston  or 
Burpee's  All  Head,  or  the  still  later  Win- 
ningstadt  or  Henderson's  Early  Summer 
— all  good  cabbages. 

<S> 

Early  Tomato  Plants 

For  very  early  tomatoes  we  must  first 
of  all  have  very  early  strong  plants  of 
desirable  early  varieties,  of  which  we  now 
have  several  that  can  be  relied  on,  such 
as  Earliana,  Maule's  Earliest.  June  Pink, 
etc.  I  use  my  own  selection  of  the 
Earliana  type,  and  am  sure  of  very  early 
tomatoes  and  a  good  quantity  of  them. 

The  one  task  the  grower  has  to  face, 
when  he  starts  tomato  plants  ver>-  early, 
say  the  fore  part  of  Februarj-,  is  to  keep 
them  from  getting  too  tall  and  spindling. 
I  accomplished  this,  first,  by  giving  them 
soil  of  only  ordinarj-  fertility;  then  by 
providing  only  a  moderate,  never  a  high,j 
temperature,  by  watering  only  when  ab"j 
solutely  necessary,  and  finall}'  by  repeateo 
transplanting,  every  time  to  a  larger  dis-j 
tance  apart.  What  I  want  is  to  secure 
slow  but  healthy,  short  and  stocky  growth 
Should  they  ever  "get  away  from  mej 
however,  and  grow  up  taller  than  desir 
able,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  them  bach 
in  extreme  cases  even  severely.  ThiJ 
treatment  <3oes  not  hurt  them  in  the  leasf 
but  helps  to  keep  them  do\yn  low,  so  tha 
when  they  are  planted  out  in  open  ground, 
they  will  not  lap  over,  but  stand  up 
straight  and  continue  to  grow  without 
interruption. 

Most  of  my  earliest  tomato  plants  are 
all  boxed  off,  each  one  separately,  in  a 
regular  box  of  four  or  four  and  one  half 
inch  cubes.  .\  week  or  two  before  taking 
them  out  to  open  ground  (about  June  1st) 
I  spread  these  boxes  apart  so  as  to  give 
the  plants  more  room;  and  just  before  I 

fet  ready  to  plant  them  out  in  the  field 
give  each  box  a  thorough  watering  or 
soaking.  All  this  helps  the  plant  over  the 
shock  of  the  transfer  with  hardly  any 
check.  When  we  can  get  a  good  price  for 
very  early  tomatoes,  all  these  precautions, 
including  the  use  of  plant  boxes,  pay  well. 
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APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 

50  trees  for  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  tme-to- 
name.  Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peacb 
and  quince  at  "live  and  let  live"  prices. 

Live-Forevei*  Rose*  10c  Each 

Small  fmit  Tines,  plants,  trees,  orna- 
mental  shrnbs  our  specialty.  Aspara- 
gua  roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain. 
Our  Charles  A.  Green  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  honest  labeling,  packing  and 


grading.  ,  A^plj  by  postal  card  for  Green's 

py  of  Green's  Hie  

zine— all  mailed  free.  Address, 


Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog;  also  a  sam- 
pjecopy_  of  Green's  Bi^  Fmit  Maga- 


GBE£N'S  NUBSERT  CO., 
Box  999,  Bocbester,  N.  T. 


■HIM. 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 


Seeds 

FOR  ALL  CLIMATES 

Earliesr.  Mosl"  Productive,  Ha^dies^ 

KAvFiElC  NUaSEBIES-MOST  NOBIHEBH  M  AfltfilC* 


ifAROy  SHRUB5.PIANTS,R05£5, 
FRUITS  and  ornamental  TREES 


Send  for  Ck)py  ol 
our  Grand  1907 
Catalog.    IT  IS 


L.L.MAV&CO.  ST.PAUL.MIHH 


be 


OUR  SEEDS, PLANTS, 

RoseSy  Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 

FRUIT  AND  OR>'AaiENT- 
AI,  TREES  have  been  the 
standard  of  excellence  for 
over  half  a  century.  You 
take  no  chances  in  baying  of 
ns,  as  no  fairer  prices  are 
Quoted  on  high  quality  goods. 
The  beet  are  always  most  eat* 
isfactory  in  results.  Wo 
mail  postpaid,  Seeds,  Roses* 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Etc, 
and  guarantee  safe  arrlTal 
and  satlsfaetloD,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.   You  will 
be  interested  in  onr  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of 
-rer  half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Seeds. 
lant«*  Roses,  Et«.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will 
•ring  you  our  elegant  168-paee  Catalogue  FREE. 
Bend  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money.   63  76ars.  44  greenhouses,  1200  acrett, 

TJB£  SXORRS      HARRISON  COm 
Box  425,  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


H.  E.  FISKE 
SEED  CO. 

12  and  13 
Faneull  Hall 
Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Highest  Qrade  Seeds 

thoroughly  tested  and  of  known  vitality.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  highest  srade  Flower  and  Vecetable 
Seeds,  Poultry  Supplies  and  Sundries. 


ff>  are  now  located  in 
our  new  store^  occupy- 
ing the  entire  building 
at  12  and  13  Faneuil 
Hall  Square.  Our 
facilities  for  handling 
large  or  small  orders 
are  the  best.  A  prac- 
tical experience  of  25 
years  enables  us  to  offer 
only 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  Lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees,  I 
Roses.  Evergreens,  etc.  We  grow  only  I 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North.  \ 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERfES 

^BOX  23.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


"J 


■■■^  ■  ■  grow  and  sell  direct 

I  B  I   ■     to  you  all  varieties  of 
r  WW  IBB  B  Larce  and  Small  Fruits 

I  llWi  i  From  $1.50  per  100  up 

Highest  Grade  Only. 

FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Illustrated  catalogrue  free.  Send  foroneto-day. 
BIGHLARD  NUH.SBR.IBS. Rocheaier. H»Y» 


um  per  *uv  ufp 

TREES 


Luther  Burbank's  Latest 

The  Ghiloe  Squash 

SScperpkt.  Spkts.  $1  postpaid 

Ytrj  prolific.  K«cpB  oe&rly  thejur  roond; 
ftTonges  30  poands.  D&rk  oruigfl  fleeb, 3 
to  4  inches  tbick.  Endie  Xock  secured  bj 
vt.  Extrftflweet.  To  Introduce  this  latest 
productioQ  of  Mr.  Borbuik'B  ire  offer; 

  FR£B,  one  ouDe*   of  OoY  Best  Mixed 

Sweet  Fms  with  eseb  psck«t  of  iqusb  eeed.  IfoBebutthe  Ute«t, 
Iftrgwt,  improTod,  umed  Tsrietlel  vied.  Our  «vii  mixtur*— oooe 
btUtr  Bold  ftt  BDj  price.    Write  us  to-dsj. 

ROea  BROS.  CO..     9S  Front  St.    WORCESTER.  MASS. 


STRAW- 
BERRY 


PAN-AMERICAN 

bears  surely   and  abundantly   all   througli  Aneust, 
September  and  October.   Descriptions,  etc.,  free. 
LEWIS  BOESCU.  Box  E.  Fredonia,  S.  Y. 


lOOjOOO  BLACKBERRIES  sereau,^El(Srado,'*etc. 
A  good  catalog.  fV.  N.  Scarf t,  New  Carlisle.  O. 


Grubs  in  land — How  to  Destroy 
Poison  Ivy 

A.  W.,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota — Any 
ground  that  is  badly  infested  with  grub- 
worms  this  year  will  likely  be  free  from 
them  next  year.  Grubworms  are  the 
immature  form  of  the  June  bug.  They 
live  in  the  ground  for  several  years  be- 
fore emerging  as  a  perfect  beetle.  The 
beetles  lay  their  eggs  in  summer  where 
they  can  find  food.  This  is  generally 
in  good  land;  hence  it  is  not  desirable 
to  grow  some  crops  that  grubworms 
are  especially  fond  of,  following  the 
breaking  up  of  the  sod  if  the  grubs 
are  abundant — as  they  frequently  are. 

There  is  practically  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  these  worms,  but  one  should  bear 
in  mind  something  of  their  habits.  I 
think  late-autumn  plowing  is  generally 
helpful  in  getting  rid  of  these  grubs, 
but  not  a  satisfactory  remed)'. 

The  only  practical  way  of  exterminat- 
ing poison  ivy  is  to  hoe  it  out  and  keep 
it  cut  down  for  one  season.  Generally 
this  ivy  occurs  in  waste  places  where  it 
is  hard  to  combat.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  may  be  best  to  spray  it  occa- 
sionally through  the  summer  with  strong 
potash  lye,  kerosene  or  strong  salt 
brine,  or  anything  that  will  destroy  the 
foliage.  Where  the  place  is  small,  burn- 
ing may  be  desirable,  but  where  one  is 
not  likely  to  be  poisoned  by  it,  the  best 
remedy  is  generally  to  keep  it  cut  down 
through  one  season. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  potatoes  for 
this  section  is  probably  well-rotted  stable 
manure  which  is  free  from  the  germs  of 
potato  scab.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  thus  free,  scabby  potatoes  must  not 
be  thrown  on  the  manure  pile  nor  fed 
to  animals,  since  the  germs  may  live 
under  such  conditions  and  carry  the 
disease  to  the  land.  Where  stable  ma- 
nure is  not  available,  a  good  clover  sod 
is  about  as  satisfactory  as  any  fertilizer 
I  know  of  for  this  crop. 

If  you  wish  to  use  some  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  you  will  find  that  un- 
leached  hard-wood  ashes,  used  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or  a  fertilizer  made  up  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ground  tankage  and 
two  hundred  pounds  of  the  German  pot- 
ash salts,  known  as  kainite,  are  good. 
However,  I  do  not  think  you  can  afiford 
to  use  a  commercial  fertilizer  in  Minne- 
sota, nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  necessary 
to  do  so  to  secure  good  results. 

<$> 

Setting  Old  Currant  Bushes 

E.  M.  B.,  Eaton,  Ohio— It  is  seldom 
desirable  to  set  out  old  currant  bushes, 
as  they  are  not  so  thrifty,  seldom  bear 
much  earlier  than  good  young  plants, 
and  generally  cost  more  and  are  more 
expensive  to  set.  However,  almqst  any 
old  wood  on  currant  bushes  that  has 
much  vigor  in  it  will  bear  fruit,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  your  bushes  will 
fruit  next  j^ear,  although  they  have  not 
sent  out  any  new  suckers  from  roots. 
If  you  will  examine  the  new  wood  made 
on  the  old  branches,  I  think  you  will  find 
a  large  number  of  well-matured  large 
buds — which  are  fruit  buds — near  where 
the  growth  started  last  spring.  I  think 
the  plants  should  be  well  cultivated  and 
perhaps  manured  if  the  soil  is  not  in 
good  condition,  and  then  you  will  get 
some  sprouts  from  the  roots. 

In  the  present  weak  condition  of  the 
plants  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  prune 
this  year,  but  allow  all  the  wood  to  stand. 
But  cut  out  any  very  weak  or  borer-in- 
fested shoots.  From  your  description,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to_  apply  wood 
ashes  or  sawdust.  You  will  find  that 
four  and  one  half  by  five  feet  is  a  little 
too  close  for  strong-growing  varieties 
when  they  have  reached  full  bearing  age. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  have  them  six 
by  six  feet. 

Caring  for  Seeds  of  Red  Cedar,  High 

Bush  Cranberry  and  Cherry 

D.  D.  H.,  Medford,  Ohio— All  ever- 
green seeds  that  have  wings,  such  as 
those  of  the  pine,  spruces,  etc.,  are 
best  when  kept  dry  over  winter  and  sown 
in  the  spring,  although  under  especially 
good  circumstances  autumn  sowing  is 
successful.  In  the  case  of  red  cedar  and 
high  bush  cranberry,  also  Richmond 
cherry  seed,  I  think  it  best  to  mix  with 
sand  in  the  autumn  and  bury  out  of 
doors.  If  they  are  now  quite  dry,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  some  sand, 
mix  the  seed  with  it  and  keep  them  for 
several  weeks  in  moist  sand,  then  bury 
outdoors  or  put  the  box  outdoors  and 
cover  it  with  litter  of  some  kind,  so  that 
mice  cannot  get  at  the  seed.    High  bush 


cranberry  and  red  cedar  seed  will  uni- 
formly lie  in  the  ground  the  first  season 
without  starting,  but  will  come  up  the 
next  season.  In  the  case  of  these  seeds 
you  can  see  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
plant  them  out  next  spring,  but  in  my 
practise  I  find  it  best  to  sow  them  in 
rather  sandy  loam  in  the  spring  and  cover 
the  bed  with  hay,  allowing  them  to  re- 
main in  this  way  over  summer. 

In  the  case  of  Richmond  cherry  stones, 
they  should  start  next  spring,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  them  out  early, 
as  they  generally  start  soon  after  thaw- 
ing out  in  the  spring. 

<$> 

Pecan  Trees  in  Nevada 

G.  G.,  Wadsworth,  Nevada — It  is  my 
opinion  _  that  at  low  elevations  it  would 
be  possible  to  grow  the  pecan,  provided 
the  soil  was  of  a  suitable  kind.  Such 
trees  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any 
of  the  Western  nurserymen.  You  had 
better  use  seedlings  only  for  your  ex- 
periment, and  not  try  grafted  plants,  as 
they  are  much  more  expensive. 

Book  on  Fruit  for  California 

A.  A.  C,  Orloff,  California— For  the 
state  of  California  and  adjoining  sec- 
tions, I  think  the  best  book  for  you  to 
get  on  the  general  subject  of  fruit  and 
fruit-tree  growing  in  California  is  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  by  Wickson.  Professor 
Wickson  has  for  many  years  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  in  the  University 
of  California. 

Walnuts  and  Butternuts 

Black  walnuts  and  butternuts  have 
never  been  considered  of  much  account 
when  making  up  the  farm  inventory,  but 
judging  from  this  season's  prices,  these 
nuts  are  of  some  consequence.  Almost 
unheard-of  prices  have  been  paid  by 
storekeepers  for  the  few  they  could  se- 
cure. Even  the  large,  thick-slic'led,  de- 
spised bullnut  has  commanded  attention 
this  season.  One  storekeeper  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  had  sold  out  some 
eighteen  bushels  at  ten  cents  a  quart. 
We  don't  hear  much  about  nut  orchards, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  a 
source  of  profit  by  planting  a  few 
hundred  trees  of  the  walnut  and  but- 
ternut. The  trees  need  no  petting,  will 
grow  and  thrive  where  many  fruit  trees 
could  not  be  expected  to,  produce  some 
nuts  several  years  earlier  than  most 
people  imagine,  and  the  crop  is  the 
easiest  garnered  produced  under  the  sun. 

New  York.  E.  H.  Burson. 

Remarks  on  Spraying 

From  our  present  knowledge  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  using  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a  winter  spray.  If 
any  winter  spray  is  used,  it  should  be 
the  lime-sulphur  solution,  which  acts 
both  as  fungicide  and  insecticide.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  Bordeaux  applied  at  the  time 
that  the  blossoms  are  opening  will  do 
much  toward  the  control  of  the  apple 
and  pear  scab.  This  early  spraying  should 
not  be  neglected  with  pears,  and  it  may 
prove  profitable  in  the  treatment  of  apple 
scab. 

The  powdery  mildew  was  carefully  ob- 
served in  our  Bordeaux  experiments  this 
year,  but  we  could  demonstrate  no  ad- 
vantage from  its  use  on  this  disease. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  material  used 
is  the  method  of  application,  for  spraying 
must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  it  is  false 
economy  to  be  too  saving  of  the  spray. 

Do  the  inside  spraying  first,  and  then, 
beginning  at  the  top,  apply  the  over-shot 
or  outside  spray.  Do  not  finish  the  sides 
and  bottom  until  the  top  is  thoroughly 
sprayed.  The  men  should  walk  com- 
pletely around  the  tree,  and  spray  directly 
at  it  from  all  points.  Do  not  try  to 
spray  around  a  corner.  Before  leaving 
any  part  of  a  tree,  the  men  should  stand 
well  back  and  spray  the  tips  of  the  most 
extending  branches. 

The  orchardist  should  insist  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees  being  sprayed  first  and 
thoroughl}'.  If  the  upper  work  is  done 
well  the  lower  branches  will  receive 
almost  enough  spray  from  the  drip,  and 
they  can  then  be  finished  quickly,  thus 
avoiding  the  greater  drip  loss  which 
comes  about  through  beginning  at  the 
bottom. 

In  summer  spraying,  material  should 
not  be  wasted  on  the  trunks  and  large 
limbs .  free  from  foliage. — W.  H.  Volck 
in  Bulletin  issued  by  Santa  Cruz  County 
Board   of   Horticultural  Commissioners. 


My  lamp-chimneys  break 
through  abuse — not  through 
use. 

My  Index  tells  how  to  get 
the  right  size  for  your  lamp. 
It's  free;  let  me  send  it  to  you. 

 ^Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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Seetf 
FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
n  e  w,  w  0  r  t  h 
growing. 
YoD  need  it 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
en  a  postal. 

Wm.  Henry  Manle  ¥afK,IK 


aats 

Largest  Growers  of  Oats, 
Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  J48-page  Plant 
and  Tool  Catalogue  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers,  or 
send  6c.  in  stamps  and  receive 
free  samples  of  new  Two  Foot 
Long  Oats  and  other  cereals  A 
and  Big  Seed  Catalogue  Vx^^.£j  m. 

JOHN  A.  SAUEH  SEED  CO.  ^ 
U  Crosse,  Wis. 


CARDENandFLORAL 
GUIDE  FREE 


Gives  accurate  descriptions  and 
illustrations  o\ 

THE  BEST  SEEDS 
AND  PLANTS 

Bpeclftl— A  Hardy  Baby  Rambler  Rose 
ready  to  bloom,  indoor  or  out, 
Postage  prepaid,  for  10  cents. 
Send/or  Catalogue  anyway.   It's  Free 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 
415  Main  St.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Thompson's 

Sows  all  CloveriB 
ALFALFA,  Timothy. 
Red  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seod*  in  any  daslrod 
quantity.  So  closo  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windleat  weather. 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

LIghli  bui  clrong 
•nd  durable.  Over 
20O  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcasl seeders  lor 
30  years.  Catalosue 
free. 


O.E.  Thompson 


Ypsiianti,  Mich. 


HANDSOME  FLOWER  BEOS 


For  lOc  I  will  mail  15  full  trial  pkt8 
—seeds  enoogh  tor  your  entire 
Flower  Garden;  also  Park's  Floral 
Guide  with  700  original  flower  en. 
gravings,  and  pronunciation  of  flowernames. 

Tell  your  friends.    500,000   " 

customers.  37th  year.  0 
^^Geo^W^Park,  Box 


v,wu  annual  satisfied 
37th  year.  Order  today. 
~  99. 1.a  JParb,  Pa. 


Strawberries  *'■•■<'*  choice  vig;or. 

ous  strawberry  plants. 
Grow  the  finest  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake, 
Yirgini.  uid  Cardioat  nev}  Gleo  Maxj,  Harcrluid, 
Dunl.p,    MuBhkU,   ElondTk«,   GandT,  Bubach. 
CUm.z  .Qd  .U  Btandud  Tarletlea.     PriMf  XSgbL 
n||u|k||MlA*  Austins,  LucTotis,  &sd  Pniso,  I 
™"  h«v«  Ms  stock;  also  EupUrrj, 
Carrant  and  Gocseberrr  plaati  aod  Grapa  vines.  In 
sted»  I  bav«  tba  leading  varieties,    geud  name  and 
address  CD  postal  today  for  ray  eo.page  frea  oatalog. 

W.  F.  KLEN,  Dent,  £9,  Salisbury.  Mairlaod 


FINE  PEACHES 

RAY  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Choice  fruit;  handsome,  i  mmense  bearer; 
strong  grower.    Adapted  to  all  climates 
and  a  fine  shipper.   Superb  tree,  stock  of 
aU  varieties,— El berta,  Crawfords,  etc. 
Ask  for  1907  catalog.     It  is  free. 

Harrison's  Nurseriea^ 
Box  28,      Berlin,  Maryland. 


I G  Good  Apple  Trees 

All  varieties.  Peach  5c,  Plums  12e, 
Cherries  15c,  Grapes  2c.  Grafted  trees, 
not  seedlings,  we  pay  the  freijght.  Full 
line  of  nursery  stock  and  seeds.  Large 
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not  seedlings 

E™  line  of  nurseij  „„„   
illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
man  Unrserieg,    Boi     3,    BEilTRICE,  Heb 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
*^Oswego"  strawberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 
free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Bo»  715,Pulas£i.  N.  Y. 


10  FARM   AND    FIRESIDE  b   ^^^-"^  ^s.  ^^o; 


The  Louse 
Question 

When  yonr  animals  rub  incessantly 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  look  out 
for  lice.  This  is  especially  true  oif 
calves  and  colts.  To  meet  this  con- 
dition Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.SJ  for- 
mulated the  famous  Instant  Liouse 
Killer,  which  kills  lice  on  stock  and 
poultry. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

kills  ticks  on  sheep.  It,  being  a  powder, 
can  be  applied  in  zero  weather.  Do  oot 
wait  for  warm  weather ;  do  not  let  the  tick 
eat  up  your  profits ;  kill  him  on  the  spot 
with  Instant  fx)use  Killer.  Put  up  in  roand 
cans  with  perforated  top,  fall  pound  25  eta. 

Sold  on  a  positive  written  guarantee. 
Be  sure  of  the  word  "Instant"  on  the 
can ;  there  are  2S  imitators. 

1  lb.  25c    (  Except  in  Canada 
n  ...  i  extreme 

3  lbs.  60c  (."West  and  South. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will 
forward  1  lb.  by  maU  or  express,  prepaid, 
for  3S  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CURK 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


Seoul,  ;  $2.25 

Stevens-Mayiiaii],Jr.,S3 
Crack  Shot,  :  :  $4 
Utile  Krag,;  :  :  $5 
Favorite  No.  17,  :  $8 

Our  Catalog;  Is  Sent  Free 

Write  for  this  140-page  book,  telling  all 
about  "Stevens"  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols, 
different  parts,  care  of  rifles,  pointers  on 
ammunition,  how  to  choose  a  rifle,  and  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable  information. 
Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  postage. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  "Stevens."  If  your 
dealer  should  not  be  able  to  supply,  order 
from  us  direct.  Any 
"Stevens"  firearm  is  sent, 
express  paid,  on  receiot 
of  catalog  price. 
J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

265  Pin*  Street 
Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass., U.S. A. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  WoTen.  Can  not  Sag. 
Evory  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a  brace  to  all  otber  wires  and 
twlstB  full  helgbt  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pic* 
tight.    Every  rod  guaruDteeo. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,frelRht 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made—how  ft  Is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  Is 
bao.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  ebould  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  1 1  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  371    MUNCie.  INDIANA. 


4.50  Buys  Best  All-Steel  Farm  Gate 
ChMp  M  wood.  Lasta  s  llfetimtt.  12  ft.  long:&t  In. 
biifth,  R«>ipU  •llkiodtof  iV  ck.  Alftofarm  Fence, Omk- 
CD^nlal  Wir«  fci.d  Wrougtil  Ir  .n  F«nc««.  Catslotru*  Free. 

Ward  Fence  Co. f  Box  300  Marion,  Indiana 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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NEWTON'S  Hun  md  Cough  Cuk 
•  vncanunT  spECine. 

Myearssale.  One  to  t'rn  cans 
will  curt  Ilmtei.  $1.0"  p« 
can.  Of  ilfaJers,  or  PTprcM 
prepaid.  Seiiil  (or  booklet. 
■h*I«>wtaaBeB«djrCi>.,Tale<)>,0. 


Wanted!  Cattle  Improvement 

LIVE-STOCK  shows  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent been  the  chief  agencies  relied 
upon  for  promoting  improvement  in 
the  breeds  aUke  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs.  They  were  instituted  for 
the  very  purpose,  and  have  no  doubt  done 
good  service,  although  maybe  not  so  much 
for  cattle  in  recent  years  as  when  they 
were  first  established. 

Ordinary  farmers  may  visit  the  show 
and  admire  the  premium  stock,  but  go 
home  and  merely  lament  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  able  to  breed  such  animals. 
If  accused  of  keeping  mongrels,  they  have 
had  an  unanswerable  reply — that  their 
finances  will  not  allow  them  to  breed  bet- 
ter ones.  One  can  scarcely  go  through 
any  district  in  the  countrj^  without 
being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  vast 
number  of  ill-shaped,  low-quality,  coarse 
mongrel  animals  met  with,  from  which 
only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  that 
the  proportion  of  pedigree  stock  to  them, 
taking  the  total  of  the  district,  must  be 
very  small.  Now,  farmers  do  not  breed 
these  inferior  specimens  willingly  or  by 
preference,  but  because  in  many  cases 
they  cannot  afford  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  better  herds,  and  are  unable  to  have 
access  to  any  pedigree  bulls  to  make 
things  better. 

\^'hy  could  it  not  be  possible  for  such 
a  bull  as  is  required  to  be  established  in 
certain  districts,  say  at  the  instance  of 
the  local  agricultural  society,  or  by  a 
local  syndicate,  or  if  it  be  a  dairying  dis- 
trict, b}-  the  private  enterprise  of  some 
indi^^dual  grazier,  who  would  find  it 
paj-s  to  allow  the  services  of  a  pure-bred 
bull  free,  on  condition  that  he  would 
have  the  calves  at  a  fixed  fair  price? 
He  would  find  that  calves  from  the  most 
common  dams  would  do  well  if  they 
had  pure  blood  from  their  sire.  The 
prepotency  of  tlje  bull  on  progeny  is 
well  known  to  be  of  a  truly  marvelous 
character,  especially  when  the  character 
of  the  herd  of  cows  is  of  the  low  order. 

This  scheme,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  no  doubt  cause  a  great  many  more 
calves  to  be  reared.  They  are  often 
sacrificed  nov;  at  a  tender  age,  because 
they  are  rot  worth  the  trouble  of  rear- 
ing. Dairy  farmers  have  been  advised 
over  and  over  again  to  keep  pure-bred 
bulls  themselves,  that  their  calves  may 
be  valuable  to  rear,  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  if  all  the  milk 
is  required  for  direct  sale  or  for  the 
factory,  gruels  from  milk  substitutes, 
such  as  are  advertised,  would  enable  them 
to  rear  their  calves  successfully  without 
any  milk  whatever.  Well-bred  calves 
would  do  far  better  on  such  milk  sub- 
stitutes than  mongrels,  but  the  potency 
of  a  pure-bred  bull  is  such  that  the  calf 
of  the  mongrel  dam,  if  by  such  a  sire, 
would  be  profitable  to  rear  for  grazing. 
Hence  the  problem  can  be  worked  out 
very  clearly — that  affording  farmers  in 
general  access  to  pure-bred  bulls  is  the 
keynote  of  the  entire  matter. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  system 
would  be  alone  valuable  to  adopt  when 
the  cattle  of  the  district  is  of  a  decidedly 
low  order.  We  are  probably  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  what  benefits  are  to 
be  obtained  by  crossing  different  breeds 
of  cattle  skilfully,  in  the  same  way  as 
horticulturists  cross-fertilize  plants  and 
vegetables.  Our  Hereford,  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  other  crosses  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  grazing  aristocracy  are  re- 
garded with  envy  by  common  eyes,  and 
it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  above  scheme  would 
not  make  such  high-class  grazing  cattle 
easier  to  be  raised  by  the  bulk  of  farmers, 
who  at  present  find  it  impossible  to  breed 
such  high-class  stock. 

Anj-how,  if  the  scheme  could  be  worked 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  improvement 
in  the  cattle.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 

<$> 

Some  Swine  Questions 

A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  writes 
me  as  follows : 

"I  keep  half  a  dozen  good  brood  sows, 
from  which  each  year  I  get  two  litters  of 
pigs  each,  the  yearly  average  from  each 
mature  sow  being  si.Kteen  pigs.  I  can 
always  'sell  these  pigs  at  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  old  for  five  dollars  a  pair. 
Will  it  be  more  profitable  for  me  to  sell 
the  young  pigs  at  this  price  (sometimes 
I  get  three  dollars  each  for  them)  or  feed 
them  fat  for  market? 

"If  the  latter,  at  about  what  weight 
should  they  be  sold  for  most  profit? 

"Corn  is  worth  forty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  oats  thirty  cents,  middlings 
twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  and  oilmeal 
thirty-three  dollars  a  ton.  I  have  also 
skim  milk  from  twenty  cows.  Do  you 
really  know  anything  about  hogs?" 

Now,  isn't  that  last  question  a  refresh- 


ing thing  to  ask  a  fellow  right  to  his 
teeth?  To  ask  one  who  used  to  do  in- 
stitute talk  until  every  one  went  to  %leep, 
and  who  writes  for  the  farm  papers 
until  the  editors  blame  their  tired  feel- 
ing on  him? 

In  our  good  Ke3-stone  State  I  have  two 
friends  who  are  professors — neither  of 
them,  however,  in  the  larger  animal 
husbandry  line — and  while  they  are  both 
pretty  friendly  to  me,  they  are  only 
politely  friendly  to  each  other.  At  one 
of  our  annual  meetings  I  remarked  to 
Prof.  G.,  as  Prof.  F.  was  simply  ex- 
hausting both  his  subject  and  his  auditors, 
"F.  seems  to  be  quite  full  of  his  subject." 

"Yes,"  5^wned  Prof.  G.,  "he  knows  a 
great  deal  that  isn't  true." 

Hence  it  becomes  smart  people  to  be 
modest  and  cautious,  and,  as  Burns  puts 
it,  "Still  keep  something  to  yoursel  ye 
scarcelj'  tell  to  onj'." 

But  I  suppose  I  must  make  some  kind 
of  an  answer  to  even  as  personal  a  ques- 
tion as  the  correspondent's  last  one,  and 
will  therefore  say  that  while  I  know  a 
little  about  hogs — of  the  swine  family — 
there  is  a  great  deal  I  do  not  know. 
After  all,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
great  work  of  the  farmer — in  soils  and 
crops  and  our  animals — are  we  not  all 
students  and  learners,  with  all  our  work 
full  of  questions?  Those  who  "know  it 
all"  are  fakes  or  fools. 

Selling  weaned  pigs  at  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  each  is  not  a  bad  farm  propo- 
sition, providing  they  and  their  dams 
have  been  fed  judiciously'.  That  means 
forty  dollars  a  year  from  sixteen  pigs 
secured  in  two  litters.  I  have  seen  it 
written  somewhere  that  the  cows  of 
Pennsylvania  do  not  average  as  much 
yearly  returns  as  forty  dollars,  and  the 
cows  have  to  be  milked  twice  a  day,  and 
should  be  fed  at  least  just  as  often. 

I  may  say-,  however,  in  passing,  that  it 
is  a  pretty  poor  cow  that  does  not  return 
more  than  forty  dollars  a  year  in  milk, 
and  if  the  thousands  of  owners  we  have 
of  such  cows  can't  do  better  with  them, 
the  cow  men,  like  the  pig  men,  had  better 
ask  some  questions.  Of  course,  the  final 
profit  in  the  production  of  any  market- 
able commodity  depends  upon  its  selling 
price.  In  the  matter  of  pork,  just  now 
we  have  good  markets,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  shotild  expect  any  serious 
market  decline.  The  pork  of  America  is 
made  on  corn,  and  notwithstanding  we 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  crop  of 
corn  ever  grown,  we  see  no  weakness  of 
prices.  At  this  writing  there  are  plenty 
of  local  markets  in  this  state  that  are 
paying  eight  cents  a  pound  dressed  for 
pork. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  advising 
the  inquirer  that  he  will  find  good  profit 
in  feeding  at  least  part  of  his  pigs,  up 
to  about  two-hundred-pound  hogs,  with 
grain  and  feeds  at  the  prices  quoted,  as 
long  as  he  can  be  sure  of  a  net  selling 
price  of  six  cents  a  pound.  By  using 
skim  milk,  corn  (both  on  the  ear  and 
ground),  wheat  middlings  and  oilmeal, 
good  feeding  hogs  weighing  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at 
seven  months  of  age  should  be  produced 
at  four  and  one  half  cents  a  pound. 

"Skim  milk  from  twenty  cows"  is  quite 
indefinite  in  the  ration  of  a  lot  of  hungry 
pigs.  The  cows  may  be  good  ones,  and 
give  much  milk,  or  be  the  average  ones, 
and  give  but  little.  When  milk  is  abun- 
dant the  use  of  oilmeal  may  be  light,  but 
the  continued  use  of  it  even  in  small 
quantities  has  a  splendid  tonic  or  con- 
ditioning effect. 

Six  sows  producing  yearly  sixteen  pigs 
means  over  one  hundred  hogs,  pigs  and 
sows,  which  is  quite  a  hog  population  for 
the  average  Pennsylvania  farm,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  advise  the  correspondent  that 
unless  he  is  equipped  to  properly  handle 
so  many  hogs,  he  had  better  sell  half  his 
pigs  at  weaning  time  and  feed  the  other 
half.  If  every  seven  or  eight  months 
say  fifty  hogs  weighing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each  can  be  sold  at  six  cents 
a  pound,  it  means  about  seven  hundred 
and  fiftj'  dollars,  which  sum  can  be  added 
to  the  average  Pennsylvania  farmer's  bank 
account  very  comfortablj'. 

Then  the  manure.  We  Eastern  farm- 
ers must  have  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  the  more  we  have  of  the 
former,  the  less  we  need  to  buy  of  the 
latter.  Fifty  hogs  getting  fat  make  "a 
pile"  of  manure  if  bedding  be  furnished 
and  the  product  cared  for. 

The  discriminating  reader  will  of 
course  understand  that  I  am  not  count- 
ing this  seven-hundred-and-fifty-dollar- 
hog-sale  returns  as  all  profit.  No  man  can 
say  just  what  part  of  it  will  be  profit, 
^but  I  know  that  with  wise  feeding  and 
''good  hogs  enough  of  it  will  be  net  to 
make  it  worth  while. 

I  would  advise  using  early  maturing, 


How  io  Buy 

A  Good  Vehicle 

And  Save  Money.  Difference 
Between  "Buckeyes**  and 
"Crazy  Quilts." 

Intelligent  farmers  more  than  ever  realize 
that  the  only  legitimate  price  on  vehicles  is  the 
mannf  acturers'  price.  Nobody  cares  to  pay  two 
or  three  profits  on  top  of  that. 

But  when  yon  start  out  to  buy  at  factory 
prices,  yon  want  to  be  sure  yon  are  dealing, 
with  a  real  mannf  actnrer — one  whomakes  what 
he  sells  and  sells  only  that  which  he  makes. 

Of  the  scores  of  concerns  claiming  to  sell 
bnggies  direct  to  consumer  very  few  indeed 
are  manufacturers. 

Here  is  where  the  farmer's  ability  to  properly 
choose  comes  in.  Some  mail  order  houses  buy 
from  different  factories  the  cheapest  con- 
structed vehicles  possible — work  no  responsible 
factory  would  send  out  bearing  the  manufac- 
turer's nameplate.  This  work  is  sold  "direct" 
to  the  unsuspecting  buyer  who  really  pays 
two  profits,  the  manuf  acturer  s  and  the  seller's. 

Another  class  of  concerns  merely  assemble 
parta  of  vehicles.   They  buy  cheaply  con» 


stmcted  wheels  from  one  factory,  bodies  from 
another,  tops  from  another,  gears  from  another 
and  so  on.  These  inferior  parts  are  assembled 
into  a  "crazy  quilt"  sort  of  a  vehicle  which  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer.  Buyers  of  "crazy  qnilt"  vehi- 
cles also  pay  two  profits — the  manufacturer'a 
and  seller's. 

But  how  shall  the  farmer  discriminate 
between  the  square  deal  manufacturer  and  the 
fakir  ?  How  shall  he  safeguard  himself  f  Be- 
fore buying  he  should  say  to  the  one  claiming 
to  sell  'buggies  at  factory  prices:  "Yon  must 
show  me." 

Kow,  the  manufacturer  of  Buckeye  'vehicles 
Is  both  willing  and  able  to  prove  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  that  he  sells  'buggies  of  his  own 
manufacture  only;  that  his  factory  ia  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
selling  direct  to  consumers;  that  no  other  fac- 
tory in  the  country  selling  direct  to  the  user 
makes  its  o'wn  vehicle  bodies:  no  other  makes 
as  many  different  parts  of  vehicles.  The  fac- 
tory of  the  manufacturer  of  Buckeye  buggies 
Is  not  a  mere  myth — a  catalog  picture.  It 
covers  a  city  block,  standing  in  brlcK  and  stone 
as  a  monument  to  standard  materials,  honest 
workmanship  and  square  deal  business  meth- 
ods. The  manufacturer  of  Buckeye  buggies  ia 
endorsed  by  a  Cincinnati  National  Bank,  a  Cin- 
cinnati State  Bank  and  the  Bradstreet  Commer- 
cial Agency,  Cincinnati  or  New  'york  offices. 
But  what  is  more  important,  thismanufacturer 
is  endorsed  by  thousands  of  farmers  through- 
out the  United  States,  who  for  years  have  had 
business  dealings  with  this  concern  direct,  and 
whose  testimonials  'will  be  gladly  sent  to  any 
one  interested. 

Therefore,  when  you  buy  a  Buckeye  Bnggy 
yon  are  sure  to  get  a  bargain.  "Ton  get  a  weU 
constructed,  strong,  stylish  buggy  —  a  buggy 
carrying  with  it  the  manufacturer's  name  plate 
and  responsibility ;  also  the  most  liberal  guar- 
anty ever  offered  by  a  manufacturer ;  and  as  to 
price,  you  do  not  pay  a  profit  to  the  jobber,  to 
the  dealer,  or  to  the  mail  order  fakir.  'You 
only  pay  the  actual  cost  of  economical  manu- 
facture, to  which  is  added  the  fair  profit  of  a 
responsible  manufacturer. 

The  new  "Buckeye  Clipper"  is  the  best  and 
strongest  buggy  on  the  market  for  $50,  as  well 
as  the  most  stylish.  It  has  many  points  of 
merit  not  tisually  found  in  vehicles  sold  for 
double  the  price.  The  manufacturer  will  build 
It  to  your  order  and  guarantee  to  save  you 
money.  The  special  guaranty  itself  ■will  con- 
vince you  that  the  goods  are  right. 

A  postal  card  will  oring  yon  absolutely  FREE 
a  big.  beautiful  Book  descriptive  of  350  styles 
of  Buckeye  'Vehicles  and  Harness.  Address 
The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  No.  120 
Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ONE  PASSAGE 


Eclipse 


Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 


Marks  ont  rows,  deposits  the  fertilizer  and  plnnta 
all  hill  or  drill  crops,  6  to  io  inches  apart.  Handle^i 
all  kinds  forcllizcrs,  In  all  conditions,  60  to  450 
lbs.  por  aero.  We  make  a  special  pear  which 
pows  COO  lbs.  per  acre.  Stronjr  and  durable,  Ught 
(iraft,  almost  Histaiit  adjuscment.  Great  improve- 
ment in  row  marklnf?.  wo  also  make  Eollpss  Two 


Horae  Two  Row  Pluit«r«. 

at^ents.  Writo. 


Qood  terms  to  Uto 


Beloher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Company 


Box  110 


Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Hameless  Horse  Collars  Save$$ 

Don't  wear  out ;  do  away  w  ith  swt-at  pads;  ^  V 
adjustable  In  Hizc:  will  cure  ko re  nhoul- 
■lera,  most  practical  and  humane  horsa 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  ItnlHh.  Write  today  for  catalo^w* 
^  aiul  price.  Awmta  wanted— free  territory. 
Mo  wmll  A  mpmulding  Co.  .Dept.  80  i  am,  Ueh. 

VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOML 

¥4  onn  year  and  upwards  can  be  made  taking  onr  Veterinary 

«  I  ^UU  Couroe  at  bonip  during  iipare time; tan (thl  lnB*mpleil 
BoRtlih  jDiploma  grant^-d;  po«iClont  obtained  mrccas/iil  atu- 
dent«  ;coat  in  rf^ach  of  oil  :Batisfartion  guerontr<-d  :P»''^i5il'*f* 

(re^.  ONTARIO  VEtERINARY  CORRE8POM- 
OCNCE  SCHOOL.  Dept.1  ?•  London. Canada. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


good-eating,  well-bred  hogs — a  kind  that 
will  lose  onl}'  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent 
in  dressing,  instead  of  twenty  per  cent, 
as  usually  taken  by  butchers.  Keep  the 
pigs  growing  and  read}'  for  market  at 
two  hundred  pounds ;  if  not  satisfied  with 
market  prices  when  the  hogs  weigh  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  you  want  to  try 
youf  luck  guessing  what  the  price  will 
be  fifty  or  one  hundred  days  later,  j'ou 
will  not  lose  much  in  feeding  the  longer 
time,  even  if  you  sell  at  no  further  ad- 
vance. 


The  Prevention  of  Transmissible  Dis- 
eases of  Swine 

The  heavy  loss  from  disease  in  hogs  is 
largely  due  to  transmissible  diseases.  The 
organisms  that  produce  this  class  of  dis- 
ease usually  enter  the  body  in  the  feed 
and  inspired  air.  Hence,  muddy  or  dusty 
yards,  especially  if  over  crowded  and 
filthy,  filthy  feeding  floors,  troughs  and 
hog  houses  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
prevalence  of  hog  cholera,  swine  plague, 
etc.  As  young  hogs  are  less  able  to  resist 
these  diseases  than  healthy,  mature  ani- 
mals, the  necessity  of  using  preventive 
measures  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  of 
double  importance. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  wallow 
holes  are  formed  in  the  yards  and  pas- 
tures.   In  case  the  hogs  run  in  a  large  lot 


crows,  buzzards  and  dogs  to  distribute 
disease  is  not  great  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  carcasses  of  the  dead 
hogs  are  disposed  of  by  burying.  Hogs 
from  other  herds  should  be  placed  in 
quarantine  for  three  weeks  before  allow- 
ing them  to  mix  with  the  herd. 

Keeping  the  hogs  under  the  best  sani- 
tary conditions  possible,  and  using  the 
necessary  precautions  in  preventing  infec- 
tion from  the  outside,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  avoiding  loss  from  this 
class  of  diseases. — R.  A.  Craig  in  Bulletin 
of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 
■$> 

Inbreeding 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  scientific  principle  known  as 
in-and-in  breeding  has  been  interpreted 
b}-  some  farmers  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  long-prohibited  plan  of  inbreeding. 
The  old  happy-go-luck}'  practise  of  breed- 
ing to  the  most  available  sire,  regardless 
of  kinship,  still  prevails  to  a  considerable 
degree  among  a  certain  class  of  farm- 
ers. The  evil  effects  of  such  aimless 
breeding  are  averted  in  large  measure, 
however,  by  occasional  out  crosses  and 
general  exchange  in  stock  foundations 
that  arise  from  purely  accidental  causes. 

In  order  that  in-and-in  breeding  lend 
no  sanction  to  this  old  method  based 
on  carelessness  and  the  emergencies  of 
breeders  of  no  skill,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  former  principle  is  based  upon 
a  thoroughly  careful  study  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  animals  so  bred.  It 
has  been  observed  that  related  animals 
of  great  bodily  vigor  may  be  inbred  for 


GOLDEN  ANNIE.    CHAMPION  GUERNSEY  COW  AT  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR 


or  pasture  during  the  summer,  it  is  often 
considered  unnecessary  to  clean  and  disin- 
fect the  small  yards  and  hog  houses,  and 
they  become  filthy  and  dusty.  Muddy 
yards  are  especially  objectionable,  as  they 
soon  become  filthy. 

If  necessary,  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  yard  can  be  improved  by  draining 
them,  keeping  the  wallow  holes  filled  in 
,  and  taking  the  hogs  out  for  a  few  months 
every  year. 

The  unused  lots  can  be  cleaned  and 
very  frequently  put  to  good  use  by  plow- 
ing and  sowing  them  to  oats,  rape,  cow 
peas,  etc.  » 

In  no  place  on  the  farm  are  disinfect- 
ants so  necessary  as  in  the  hog  houses 
and  yards.  Whitewash  should  be  used 
about  the  houses  at  least  once  during  the 
year. 

Every  two  or  three  weeks  at  least  the 
houses,  feeding  floors,  troughs,  etc., 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  disinfectant.  The 
tar  disinfectants  are  the  most  convenient 
to  use.  These  should  be  used  in  not  less 
than  two-per-cent-water  solutions.  An 
occasional  spraying  or  dipping  of  the  hogs 
in  a  one-per-cent-water  solution  should 
be  practised. 

Young  hogs  should  not  be  given 
crowded  quarters.  In  order  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  a  proper 
diet  should  be  fed.  Healthy  individuals 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  re- 
sist disease,  and  this  plays  no  small  part 
in  preventing  it. 

The  entrance  of  disease-producing 
germs  from  outside  sources  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  especially  if 
hog  cholera  is  present  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  danger  of  carrying  the  germs 
in  the  mud  and  filth  that  may  stick  to  the 
shoes  of  a  person  who  has  walked  through 
yards  where  hogs  are  dying  of  "cholera" 
should  be  recognized.  Dogs,  horses,  cattle, 
stray  hogs  and  wagons  may  also  act  as 
carriers  of  disease.    The  opportunity  for 


a  few  generations,  with  the  result  that 
their  points  of  excellence  are  more 
quickly  and  more  indelibly  stamped  than 
by  mating  unrelated  animals  strong  in 
the  desired  points.  But  as  inferior 
points  and  evil  tendencies  are  controlled 
by  the  same  principle,  the  breeder  must 
keep  one  eye  on  improvement  and  the 
other  on  deterioration;  the  latter  is  sure 
to  ensue,  sooner  or  later,  while  the  form- 
er is  merely  probable.  The  man  who 
follows  the  practise  of  in-and-in  breeding 
always  intends  to  stop  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  danger  point ;  but  the  titilization 
of  this  principle  in  the  past  has  not  been 
marked  by  unqualified  success.  Its  long 
continuance  has  usually  been  followed 
by  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  radical 
out  cross  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
vigor  and  size  to  the  animals  highly 
developed  in  the  desired  line.  Of  course, 
all  animals  showing  any  weakness  or 
tendency  to  disease  must  be  vigorously 
rejected  from  the  line  of  breeding,  or 
these  bad  tendencies  will  become  equally 
transmitted  in  a  high  degree. 

From  this  it  readily  appears  that  care- 
ful policy  in  the  hands  of  experts,  fraught 
with  danger  at  the  best,  should  not  be 
tampered  with  by  ordinary  farmers  who 
do  not  appreciate  its  possible  conse- 
quences. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

At  the  recent  sheep  show  in  Missouri 
the  Shropshires  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion, although  the  other  breeds  were  well 
represented. 

The  great  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  French  horses  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  largely  due  to  the 
establishment  of  horse-breeding  farms 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  France.  * 


WHO  IS  RIGHT 
ABOUT  THE  BEST 

CREAMJEPARATOR? 

Every  cream  separator  manufacturer,  old  and  new  alike, 
claims  that  his  separator  is  better  than  any  other.  WHO  IS 
RIGHT?  Who  can  honestly  make  such  a  claim?  We  will  leave 
the  answer  to  you,  but  wish  to  submit  a  few  facts  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  DE  LAVAL  machine  was  the  original  separator 
and  it  has  been  manufactured  for  twenty-eight  years,  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  machine.  The  world's  best  inventors  and 
mechanics  have  been  constantly  working  and  trying  to  better  it 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  annually  in  this  eft'ort. 
The  DE  LAVAL  has  for  many  years  been  thoroughly  tested, 
tried  and  used  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  and  under 
every  conceivable  condition.  Over  800,000  have  been  sold  to 
date,  several  times  all  other  makes  combined.  From  these  tests 
and  experiences  the  DE  LAVAL  experts  have  learned  what  a 
cream  separator  must  be  to  be  called  the  BEST.  The  DE  LAVAL 
machine  of  today  represents  this  knowledge.  Every  feature  of  its 
construction  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  practical  experience 
and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money.  Nothing  has  been 
left  undone  that  v,-ould  help  to  make  and  keep  the  DE  LAVAL 
the  BEST  of  all  separators.  No  separator  built  today  contains 
any  feature  whatever,  not  used  in  the  DE  LAVAL,  which  has 
not  at  some  time  or  other  been  tried  out  by  the  DE  LAVAL 
experts  and  cast  aside  for  something  better  in  the  present  DE 
LAVAL  construction.  Consider  these  facts  well,  consult  every 
experienced  separator  user  you  can,  learn  all  that  is  possible  about 
cream  separators  and  then  tell  us  WHO  you  think  is  RIGHT. 
Meanwhile  send  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog  of  separator  facts  and 
reasons,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Streets 
CHICAGO 
11!]3  &  r_>15  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  street, 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


SAMPLE 


A  Every  wire-  «^  iv 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gang;e.  ^  J_ 
Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  I 
for  inspection  and  test  A  moreisabstantial,  stoek-resist- 1 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  We  I 
pay  freight  on  40  rods..  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles.  I 
The  BKOWK  FEJTCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland.  O.  ] 


I5''55cr5r 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


SEPARATOR  FREE 

TWO  MONTHS' TRIAL 

WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND 
YOU  A  CREAM  SEPA- 
RATOR ;  you  can  use  it 
sixty  days,  and  if  you  are 

not  sore  you  have  received 
the  best  separator  tn  the 
world,  the  tr.ial  won't  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  CataloEnie  and 
learn  of  THIS  GREAT  OFFER. 

SI Q  T  tl  buys  our  wonder- 
I9i  I  U  fuf  1907  model 
undee  Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  of  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  S40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee Is  guaranteed  the 
best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  is  sold  at  a 
emaU  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators:  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
coldermilk.  r?m  easier 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
chine in  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee  it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive It,  and  win  always  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
•r  plrt  in  Iht  jrtin  to  e»ro»,  prorapllf  and  on  >  few  diy'l  notin, 

PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,    prices    lower   than    last    season.     If  you 

have  more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a  letter  or  a 
postal  and  say,  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  offers,"  and  our  great  1907 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  oy  return 
mail,  free  and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  sep- 
arator  factories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two 
months'  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  proflts  you 
save)  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  ot 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  GO..  CHICAGO 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


^SORBINEL 


Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup- 
tured ligaments  more  Buccessf ully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.   Book  2-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind;  Sl.OO 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en- 
larged Glanda  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W.  V.  Young,  p.  D.  v.,  23  Jlonmonth  St.,  Springlleld,  Jlass. 

GBTM  INCUBATORS 
Eilfl  AND  BROODERS 
Time  t«etcd  &Bd  proveo  Buecesi;  thoueande  is 
Dee;  sold  direct  to  you  fttwhoteenle  prices.  Tou: 

IfOt  the  m»ker'5  guuaotee  KSd  Sftve  tbe  middle- 
mao's   profits.       The   Jtemovalle   Cftiek  Trayi 
and  tfuTsery — a  feature  so  other  bas — explained  in 
catalog.    It'B/ree.    Write  for  it  today. 
Gem  Incubator  Co..  Boi  35,  Troiwood.  0. 


.umber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills.  Planers,  Edgers.  Trimmers, Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.    Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch'y.  Co. 

laO  Hope  St.,  Hackeltstown,  N,  J., 

602  Engineerfng  BIdg.,  New  York  City. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
%vidth  of  tire.  Hobs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  BoxlOSHQuincy,  ill. 


STANDARD 


AH  tinds:   Portable,  Pit,  Pitlesa; 
Steel    and    Cement  Conatruction. 
Goaracteed  accurate,  reliable  and  dur- 
able.   Let  us  send  you  a  scale  on  trial.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 
'Osgood  Scale  Co.>GoCeDtrBl  St.,  Binghamton,  R.T. 


JACKS  and  MULES 

Raise  mules  and  get  rich.  300 
line  large  jacks,  jennets  and 
mules,  14  to  17  hands  high, 
weigh  from  700  to  1,500  lbs. 
Good  ones  cheap  now.  I  wiU 
pay  a  part  ol  buyer's  E.  R. 
fare  and  shipping  stock  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  prices  to-day. 

KEEKLER'S   J.iCK  FARJt, 
West  Elkton,  Ohio. 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

40  Carbon  Spring  Steel.  Extra 
heavily  galvanized.  No  Agente. 
30  days*  free  trial.  Farm  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Catalogue  No.  140. 
Also  40  Styles  Lawn  Fence,  Cata- 
logue C.  Catalogue  Free.  Writ© 
for  one  or  both. 

THE   WARD    FENCE  CO. 

Box  401,  3IABIO>%  £N~DIA1«A 
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Big  Sure  Hatch  Book 

^  Best  Ever  Printed  % 

You  ought  to  have  a  free  copy  of  this  H 
book  on  Incubators,  Brooders  and  ■ 
Chicken  Raising.  Nothing  like  It  ever  ■ 
printed  before.  It's  a  - 
big  book.  Has  over 
one  tuiidred  solid 
pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter and  pictures  from 
actaal  photoerapUs. 

The  cover  is  in  tliree 
colors.  Jammed  full  o£ 
money  -  making  in- 
formation for  all  who  are  interested  In 
Chickens.  You'll  like  the  way  it's  written— 
makes  everythingr clear  as  sunlight.  Tells 
you  the  very  things  you  mnst  know  to 
succeed  in  raising  poultry. 

The  Sure  Hatct  Book  Is  a  safe 
guide  because  It  is  based  on  the  success- 
ful exijerience  of  the  men  who  in  ten 
years  built  up  the  business  of  the 


s 


URE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

from  nothing  to  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Get  a  Sure  Hatch  and  make  money. 
Over  110,000  others  are  doing  so  —  why 
not  yon?  Pays  for  itself  with  one 
hatch.  Rnns  itself.  Does  all  we  claim 
or  we  take  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Guaranteed  for  Five  Tears.  The  risk 
Is  all  on  oxiT  side. 

Don't  buy  an  incubator  until  you  gtt 
the  Sure  Hatch  Book  and  read  up. 

Send  postal  today. 
SUREHATCH INCUBATORCO. 

Box  66^remoot,Ncb.,arDpt  66 ,tnHijiii«poB»,liiJ, 


The  CANADIAN  West 

»Tb.Best  WEST 

THE  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  is  that  the 
Canadian  West  is  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  in- 
creased in  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment offers  160  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  railway 
mileage — main  lines  and  branches — has 
pot  almost  eTery  portion  of  the  country 
within  easy  reach  of  chnrches,  Bchooie, 
markets,  cheap  fuel  and  erery  modem 
conTenience.  The  ninety  million  bush- 
el wheat  crop  of  this  year  means 
$60,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart  from  the  resol  t9  of  other 
grains  as  well  as  from  cattle. 

For  literature  and  Information  »ddre«t 
BaperinteDdent  of  Icuulgrstloa 
OttAirs,  C&nads, 

ta  the  authotUed  Can&dlao  QoTemment  Agent, 

H.  M«  WIIIUbs,  41S  Gardner  Bid?., Toledo,  0. 

i.  C  Dnnean,  Boom  SO, 
Synesse  Sarlsfs  Bank  Bldg.,  Syraense,  H.  T. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 
Oni244  pt^  B^ck,  "How  To  Mak« 
Moaey  With  Poultry,"  cc^taias  mon 

logaddreesee  i'  rwo  tritndt  who  k««p  pHToltry. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

City.  C->tl*Ed.  L  %L .  »pd  Larfeai,  Ex^ 


240-EGG  Cin 

INCUBATOR  VlU 


120  Egg  Incuhator 
fiO  Egg  Incubator 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  . 
lOO  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  $4.00 
Why  pmy  double  these  prices  for 
DIcBlnes  that  are  DO  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers sent  complete  »ith  all  attachments.  Send  for  I  ree  book 
giving  full  oarticulars.  We  save  you  mor.ev  snd  guaranteesaps- 
fection.  Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  B70i  Freeport,  uu 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL  BROQDEBS. 

Thconly  machiDes  that  rival  tiie  moAcf 

 hen.  Incuhator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 

FREE.  Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Fee<iing  Small  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys."  10c.   50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  lOc 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
ei  Second  Slmt  Des  MelaM«towa. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


»:t>>>:o:o:<i)i%€€«ki:i»>: 


S5  deslsrne,  aU  ste«l 
Haiulsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  .Special  induce- 
ments to  churches  and 
Mnieterie*.  Catalogae/r«, 
KOKUMO  FKNC'E 
MAflll.NE  CO., 
427  .North  St., 
Kolfomo.  Indiana. 
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Ontamental  Fence  ^Sf  ^d'i^S 

lawns.  churche«  and  remetcrien — also  h^avy  steel 
picket  fence — acid  direct  to  consumer.  Catalo.-tie  Free. 
WARD  FEWCE  CO.,  Bo»  28        MARION.  IND. 

Hatch  Chickens. by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  pdf -regulattntr. 
Hatch  every  firtil'-  cRg.  Lowest 
priced  flrit-cliisa  hatchers  made. 
CEO.  U.  STAUU  Qalner,  IlL 


Cat&loguec 


^GREIDER'SFINE  CATALOGUE  1907 

tell*  all  about  puro-brwi  poultry  anfl  ds.cnhet  and 
illuitratea  AO  rsricliM.  10  bwstUol  natural  color 
ptatee.  'JWoj  rem«oaat)l«  pricM  for  atock  and  efB« ;  how 
to  cure  dijeaiea.  kill  lire,  make  money.  Thl«  valuable 
book  only  lu  cu.    B.  H.  OBEIDER.  BEEEMS,  FA. 

IPOULTRY  PAYS  «?f 

^Profit"  sbowinK  3S  best  paying  varieties 
mailed  for  in  cents. 

Delavan  Poaltry  Farm.  F.  E.R.  Ooetz, 
Manager,   Box     18  ■  Delavan.  WU. 


Table  Breeds 

IF  A  BREED  is  desired  for  improving 
the  table  qualities  of  common  fowls, 
but  which  is  not  above  the  aver- 
age in  egg-production,  the  Indian 
Game  should  give  satisfaction.  They 
are  large,  active  fowls,  not  very  pugi- 
listic, and  attain  great  weights.  The 
cocks,  when  full  grown,  weigh  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds,  and  the  hens 
from  sis  to  eight  pounds.  Indian  Game 
cockerels  are  similar  to  the  black- 
breasted  Red  Games,  but  are  darker 
and  richer  in  color.  The  hens  are  dark 
in  color,  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
females  of  Eed  Caps.  The  breast  feath- 
ers are  double  laced,  -which  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty.  This  variety  has  clean, 
yellow  legs,  and  a  Malay  shape,  being 
very  hardy  and  quiet.  Their  beauty 
is  unexcelled,  and  their  best  reputation 
for  some  poultry  raisers  is  that  they 
can  bear  close  confinement  and  still 
prove  very  profitable.  They  are  some- 
what rare,  as  they  do  not  give  as  good 
results  as  layers  compared  with  some 
breeds,  and  also  because  the  larger 
majority  of  farmers  are  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  eggs  for  quality  of  flesh. 
Xevertheless,  those  who  keep  Indian 
Games  are  un^\*illing  to  discard  them 
after  giving  the  breed  a  fair  trial  for 
its  table  qualities.  In  the  best  markets 
quality  is  appreciated,  and  buyers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  excellence.  Poultry- 
men  should  endeavor  to  have  the  chick- 
ens as  nearly  full  on  the  breast  as  the 
turkey,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  do 
so  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Games  and  Dorkings  with  the  Asiatics. 
As  we  decrease  the  inclination  in  fowls 
to  fly  we  reduce  the  muscles  on  the 
breast.  The  Brahma,  which  cannot 
fly  at  all,  has  a  sharp,  prominent 
breast  bone,  and  as  the  wings  are  sel- 
dom used  the  breast  is  deficient  in 
meat.  The  Game,  which  uses  its  wings 
for  flying,  and  also  offensively,  when 
necessary,  has  a  breast  filled  with  mus- 
cle, yet  it  is  far  behind  the  turkey  in 
that  respect.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  characteristic,  and 
it  can  be  done  with  careful  selection. 

Clipping  the  Wings 

The  wings  may  be  clipped,  if  neces- 
sary, or  one  wing  may  be  shortened, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  in  winter  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  as  the  wings  protect 
against  cold  and  dampness.  In  warm 
climates  clipping  the  wings  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  bird,  but  anything 
is  proper  if  it  serves  a  purpose,  for 
which  reason  the  clipping  of  a  wing 
should  not  be  overlooked  if  the  hens 
are  determined  to  fly  over  a  fence.  A 
mechanical  contrivance  on  the  fence 
will  often  keep  them  within  bounds. 
<S> 

Geese  and  Pasturage 

Geese  are  profitable  because  they  re- 
quire ver\-  little  care,  being  capable  of 
supplying  themselves.  The  goose  is  a 
forager  and  grazer,  and  even  alongside 
of  the  sheep  will  utilize  all  kinds  of  grass, 
and  also  ?issist  poor  land  to  earn  a  divi- 
dend. Geese  can  be  kept  in  large  flocks 
profitably,  so  that  "specialty  farming,"  in 
this  line  may  be  conducted  on  quite  a 
large  scale.  They  may  be  grown  for  less 
a  pound  than  any  other  meat  on  the  farm, 
while  their  feathers  are  also  an  item  of 
profit.  A  mess  of  cooked  turnips,  thick- 
ened with  bran,  twice  a  day  will  supply 
all  their  food  wants  in  winter.  When  lay- 
ing they  should  then  have  animal  food. 
<$> 

Important  Spring  Work 

Cull  the  flock  again,  as  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  comparison  of  the  in- 
dividuals. Discard  all  pullets  that  do  not 
show  favorably  as  to  time,  size  and  con- 
dition, and  save  space  by  getting  rid  of 
the  inferior  birds.  The  hens,  as  well  as 
the  pullets,  should  also  be  getting  ready 
for  spring  laying  if  they  have  not  been 
producers  during  the  winter. .  It  will  not 
pay  to  feed  two  hens  in  order  to  have 
one  of  them  produce  eggs.  The  flock 
should  be  culled,  the  layers  retained,  and 
unprofitable  ones  sold.  Business  methods 
should  prevail.  Keep  nothing  that  does 
not  at  least  pay  for  its  feed.  By  weeding 
out  the  unprofitable  stock  a  higher  stand- 
ard will  result.  In  the  observation  of  the 
individuals  much  can  be  learned.  The 
good  hens  become  pets,  and  pride  in  their 
individual  excellence  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  results.  The  young  stock  will 
then  be  hatched  from  only  the  best  pro- 
ducers instead  of  from  eggs  taken  in- 
discriminately from  the  egg  basket. 

No  farmer  who  will  carefuly  cull  out 
the  drones  need  depend  upon  others  to 


produce  breeds  for  him.  Pure  breeds 
should  be  used,  however,  and  especially 
pure-bred  males.  Even  with  the  choicest 
stock  the  matter  of  selection  should  not 
be  overlooked.  There  are  drones  and 
idlers,  even  in  the  jards  of  the  most  care- 
ful breeders.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  every  direction.  It  is  important 
to  impress  upon  poultrj-men  and  farmers 
the  value  of  a  close  scrutin}^  of  the  stock, 
and  teach  the  fact  that  a  profitable  flock 
can  be  made  up  of  what  may  look  like 
unpromising  material,  by  gradual  selection. 
<S> 

Bone  Cutters 

The  bone  cutter,  for  cutting  green  bone, 
is  really  a  necessity,  where  bones  from 
the  butchers  can  be  obtained.  Cut  bone 
from  the  meat  markets  is  almost  indis- 
pensable, is  a  perfect  food,  and  its  cost 
is  more  than  repaid  in  the  return  from 
the  hens.  Bone  cutters  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  price,  compared  with  former 
3'ears,  and  have  also  been  wonderfulh'  im- 
proved. Every  farmer  or  poultrj-man 
who  keeps  poultry  will  find  it  a  good 
investment  to  purchase  a  bone  cutter. 
<s> 

Distinguishing  the  Ages 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  ages  of  fowls 
with  some  breeds,  even  the  most  expert 
poultrj-men  at  times  being  unable  to  solve 
the  problem.  As  a  rule  the  plumage  of  a 
pullet  is  brighter  than  that  of  a  hen,  and 
her  comb  is  smooth  and  rather  free  from 
roughness,  while  the  comb  of  the  hen  is 
somewhat  rough  and  less  brilliant  in  color. 
The  down  under  the  wings  of  the  pullet 
is  softer  and  the  skin  is  tender,  some  hens 
having  little  or  no  down,  and  the  skin  of 
the  pullet  shows  the  veins  when  examined 
under  the  wings,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with  hens.  The  legs  of  young  birds 
are  nearly  always  smoother  than  those 
of  the  old  ones,  the  spurs  of  the  males 
beginning  to  appear  when  the  birds  are 
six  months  old,  the  spur  increasing  in 
length  each  }-ear.  The  toes  of  j'oung  fowls 
are  more  flexible,  and  the  eyes  and  faces 
are  much  smoother  than  with  fowls  of 
advanced  ages.  There  is  also  a  quickness 
of  action,  a  brighter  expression  of  the 
ej  es,  and  a  generally  cleaner  and  newer 
appearance  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
birds  compared  with  the  older  birds. 

Individual  Characteristics 

Experiments  made  in  order  to  pro- 
duce flocks  containing  "200-egg  hens" 
demonstrate  that  the  ability  of  such 
hens  to  transmit  their  characteristics 
does  not  exist  with  all  the  members 
of  a  flock,  even  when  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  have  more  than  fulfilled 
expectations.  That  is.  it  may  require 
several  years  of  careful  selection  before 
the  ability  of  prolific  hens  to  reproduce 
in  their  progeny  their  own  excellent 
qualities  will  be  inherent.  Every  farm- 
er, however,  should  be  an  experimenter, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
a  strain  of  prolific  layers.  A  beginning 
should  be  made  by  producing  hens 
from  some  well-known  fiock  of  lajing 
hens,  or  from  some  reliable  breeder, 
using  hardy  birds,  and  breeding  from 
them.  A  loss  of  valuable  time  may  re- 
sult at  first,  but  it  will  be  less  costly 
than  expending  a  large  sum  for  hens, 
only  to  be  compelled  to  destroy  them. 
The  individuality  of  the  hens  is  too 
seldom  considered.  Poultrymen  look 
to  the  breeds,  the  flocks,  and  the 
broods,  instead  of  studying  the  char- 
acteristics of  individuals.  They  feed  all 
alike,  and  expect  all  to  be  thrifty. 
They  should  realize  that  some  fowls 
are  valuable  while  others  are  not,  and 
should  persistently  destroy  the  weaker, 
as  the  damage  and  loss  will  prove  but 
a  small  item  compared  to  the  gain  in 
profit  and  the  saving  of  expenses  in 
favor  of  the  strong,  vigorous,  hardy 
birds  that  may  be  the  result  of  patient 
and  careful  selection  of  the  best  each 
yeac 

Ha\c  \ou  ever  noticed  how  much  bet- 
ter a  dish  of  food  tastes  when  it  is  prop- 
erly served — neat,  clean  and  inviting? 
Just  look  over  the  advertising  columns 
of  Farm  and  Fikeside  this  issue  and  see 
how  many  tempting  dishes  are  offered 
j'ou — and  they  are  all  right,  too.  We 
guarantee  that  our  people  are  served  with 
the  best — and  no  other  kind.  Offers 
which  advertisers  make  in  these  columns 
are  genuine.  Always  mention  Farm  and 
Fireside  when  writing  to  them. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Btiilt  by  the  man 
who  devoted  25 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any- 
one, anywhere.  Auto 
matic  tegnlator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nnrsery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  WTien  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  V>,  Racine,  Wis. 

Ware.Souses;  Bufialo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul. 


Buys  a  240 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 


IDEAL  INCUBATOR 


240  ESE-Size  Only  $11.75.   120  Egg-SizB  Onlf  $9.00. 
60  Egg-Slzi  OHlr  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

Tou  cannot  find  a  better  at  any  price.  Why  pay 
more  then!  Let  as  save  yon  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  "cheap"  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  gnaranry  and  our  big  128  page 
book  "Poultry  for  Profit."  It's  Free. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Bex    ai,  Fre«pert,  Ilia. 


Write  today  for  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Hea  acd  the  Tietor  Book — the 
whole  itory  from  the  chick  in  the 
egg  to  bov  to  make  hena  lay.  AU 
about  Incobatora  for  expert  and 
beginner.    Knowledge  yoa  oaght 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  bay- 
ing one.    VICTOR  machinea  are 
XMactical  and  veil  made,  economi' 
cal  ia  op^raiioQ  aad  alwaya  pro- 
doce  the  beet  results.  Don't 
waste  yoor  time,  eggs  and  oil  Id 
a  poor  machine.    Let  as  tell  yon 
how  tobegiaright.  Our40yearf 
experience  is  at  your  service  ia 
these  books.   liet  ds  ecDd  them 
to  you  and  Be«.   Write  as  for 
them  today.     Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
EsabUahed  1867.   Qaincy.  111^ 


40  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Yoa  do  not  pay  for  a 
Great  Western  Incubator 
nnlesB  satisfied.  Best  bob 
water  Incubator  made.  Eas- 
iest to  operate  and  sells  at 
the  lowest  price.  Shipped 
anywhere  on  40  days  free 
trial,  write  for  Free  catalog. 
Great  Western  Incubator  Co. 
942  Liberty,  KaasasCity..Ho. 


Incubators  and  Brooders  have  the  ad- 
vantages—the resul^sriving  proper- 
ties tnat  make  them  leaders  every- 
where. The  only  direct  contact  heat 
brooder.  The  omy  incubator  that  is 
not  affected  by  outside  climatic  con- 
ditions- Write  todav  for  free  catalog. 
GEO.  H.  £EE  CO.,  , 

Omabas  Keb* 


I 


'HALF  PRICE  OFFER ! 
h.p.  Engine  for  $48 

We  make  all  sizes  from  2k  h.  p.  to  160  h.  p. 
The  only  engines  without  packing. 

C.  H.  A.  DISSINGER  &  BRO.. 

Wrightsville,  Penna.  
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AMERICAN 


INCUBATOR 


PRICES  1'20  Egg  Slxe  S  7.50 
PRICES  (  Egjj   ,1^^   ,  s 


Brooders  too  low  to  price  here.  Iron 
bound.  Personal  truarantee  of  their  superiority.  All 
abont  the  best  Incubators.  Brooders,  Poultry  ajid 
Poultry  Supplies,  with  prices,  in  our  free  bootc. 
Amerlcen  Incubator  Co..  Bo«  1  17,  Freeport,  llllnola. 


"Perfeet"  Incubator 


60  Egg  Incubators  ...  $4.00 

120  •  •  • 

240    •  •  •  • 

The  safe  way  to  buv  an  incubator  is  oo 
trial.   That's  tlie  Way  the"  Perfect"  is  I 
told.   Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  200-p3gc  free  boolc. 
The  Cnlled  FaelorlM  Compuiy,     Dept.  X-40,  flexelMiJ,  Ofclfc 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Oar  big  Poaltry  book  tells  ho  wtomakoil.  How' 
tobn-M.fced  and  marketfor  best  results.  ItX) 
illusuaiiuDS.     Describes  larrest  pure  brod 
poultrr  farm  In  Ihe  world,   fell*  how  to  alari 
small  and  ^rew  blf.  All  about  our  30  laadioi 
rarieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  oo  fowls,  «gg«.  in- 
cubators and  brooders.    Mailed  for  i  cts. 

F.  FOY,  Box  10  ,Dea  Molnea«Iowa  

automatic  RUCK  EYE  Incubator 

All  Metai,  Fire  Proof.  Continuous  Hatcher. 

NEEDS  NO  THERMORIETER. 

Adjusted  by  nsand  ready  to  run  when  you  irot  it.  Cnar- 
anteed  for  Ave  year?.  (Jood  credit  at  home  is  ^r*oA  with 
as.  Get  the  beet  and  save  money.  CATALOGCK.  KREK 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Bo«  tS,     Spflnpneld.O.  ^ 

LAWN  FENCE 

Many  deitif^ns.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  ."2  pa^e  CatalLigTie 
free.  8perl.lPrice.toCe«- 
t^rlHandirhnrelie*.  Addres, 
COILED  SPRING  rKNCK  CO. 
Box  4U,     niBclinleri  lad. 


Globe  Incubators 


hatch  BRitK  while  you 
Illustrated  Calalou  of 


ileep.  Fine 
Inculiatora, 


Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free, 
O.  O.  Shoemaker  &  Oo.  ,    Box         kreepert,  III. 


Vii  Banta  Hatches 

Iota  of  chicks  easily,  cheaply.  Oar 
CTiarantoe  loads  on  a.<»  all  risks. 
Now  Bant.i  inf^ubator  rataloK  free.  _  _ 
BanU  Bender  Mfg.  Co..  Dept  78.  Ligonier. 
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IN  LOOKING  over  the  notes  made  dur- 
ing my  trip  around  the  world,  I  find 
here  and  there  little  items  of  com- 
pelling interest  which  I  could  not 
include  in  the  articles  from  the  various 
countries.  ^Believing  that  these  stray  bits 
of  fact  and  fancy  will  prove  interesting 
to  the  reader,  I  will  devote  the  last  in- 
stalments of  my  series  to  what  a  discern- 
ing editor  has  called  an  "odds  and  ends 
story." 

Some  people  imagine  that  when  we 
annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we  merely 
took  into  our  national  family  a  lot  of 
uncouth  savages.  It  is  not  generally 
kJiown  that  Hawaii  has  a  gentleman's 
club  which  has  had  its  doors  open  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  a  college  which 
recently  held  its  sixtieth  anniversary.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Pacific  coas^  chil- 
dren were  sent  from  there  to  Hawaii  to 
be  educated;  in  fact,  the  first  governor 
of  California  was  a  graduate  from  the 
college  in  Honolulu. 

Bathing  parties  are  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  social  life  in  Honolulu,  and 
strangers  are  treated  to  the  novel  sight 
of  seeing  servants  in  bathing  costume 
passing  around  light  drinks  and  eatables 
to  the  submerged  swimmers. 

The  cherry-blossom  season  is  such  an 
important  time  in  Japan  that  the  news- 
papers issue  bulletins  announcing  the 
condition  of  the  buds,  and  all  classes 
eagerly  await  their  opening.  This  '  is 
because  the  blooming  of  the  cherry  trees 
inaugurates  the  festival  period  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  manner  of  offering  prayer 
resembles  a  game  of  chance.  One  waj' 
to  test  your  strength  with  the  gods  is 
to  buy  a  piece  of  prayer  paper,  chew  it 
into  a  wad,  then  throw  it  against  a  wire 
screen.  If  the  wad  sticks  you  have  made 
good  with  the  deity,  bvit  if  it  falls  off 
you  are  to  consider  yourself  refused. 

The  Japanese  lover  has  an  odd  way 
of  securing  a  tip  on  the  stability  of  his 
sweetheart's  affection.  When  the  Oriental 
swain  decides  to  test  the  sincerity  of  his 
lady  love  he  buys  a  piece  of  prayer  paper, 
and  attempts  to  tie  it  into  a  knot,  using 
only  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of  his 
right  hand.  If  he  succeeds  he  has  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  win  her,  but  if  he  fails,  by 
touching  the  sacred  paper  with  his  palm 
or  fingers,  his  case  is  hopeless,  and  he 
might  as  well  look  elsewhere  for  steady 
company. 

The  characters  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
g:uage  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese,  but 
they  are  pronounced  differently.  Con- 
sequently the  Jap  and  the  Chink  can 
write  to  each  other  and  get  along  all 
right,  but  they  can  never  have  the  satis- 
faction of  talking  things  over  in  an  un- 
derstanding way. 

Wages  are  very  low  in  Japan.  The 
average  pay  of  the  eight  thousand  clerks 
in  the  employ  of  the  government  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  is  only  fifty 
cents  a  day.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  fat  jobs  our  politicians  hand  around 
among  their  friends.  Carpenters'  wages 
range  from  thirty  to  forty-five  cents  a 
day.  Girls  who  work  in  factories  are 
paid  only  five  or  six  cents  a  day — not 
enough  to  keep  the  average  American 
girl  in  chewing  gum. 

In  fighting  disease  in  the  Philippines 
the  American  authorities  have  had  to 
cope  with  many  forms  of  absurd  super- 
stition. Heretofore  the  natives  depended 
upon  quacks  to  cure  them  of  all  their  ills. 
When  a  member  of  a  family  becomes  ill 
a  quack  is  called  in,  and  he  begins  inves- 
tigations by  inquiring  where  the  patient 
was  when  first  afflicted,  and  what  he  was 
doing  at  the  time.  The  bogus  doctor  thus 
pretends  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  spirit  which  infests  the  invalid,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  ailment.  Should 
the  sufferer  have  been  at  work  out  of 
doors,  an  animal  will  be  ordered  killed, 
and  its  uncooked  head  will  be  left  on  a 
platter  in  the  field  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  spirit  which  provoked  the  trouble. 

Manila  now  has  the  finest  street-car 
system  in  Asia.  All  the  work  of  laying 
the  tracks  and  constructing  the  entire 
system  was  performed  with  native  labor 
which  had  never  seen  any  such  material 
before.  The  problem  of  securing  opera- 
tors was  solved  by  finding  a  number  of 
army  men  who  had  been  motormen  in 
the  United  States.  They  drilled  the  raw 
recruits  until  they  were  competent  to 
take  the  cars  out  on  the  line,  and  over 
a  million  passengers  are  being  hauled 
every  month. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that 
the  oldest  school  under  the  American 
flag  is  located  in  the  Philippines.  What  is 
now  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  was 
organized  in  Manila  by  Dominican  friars 
m  the  year  1611,  and  members  of  that 
order  are  still  in  control.  The  oldest  col- 
lege in  the  United  States  is  Harvard, 
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which  was  opened  in  1636.  William  and 
Mary  College  in  Virginia  was  organized 
in  1693,  while  Yale  was  founded  in  1701. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  educational  ex- 
hibit at  St.  Louis  which  is  bearing  splen- 
did results  was  the  distributing  of  letters 
written  by  Filipino  pupils  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eng- 
land and  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries.   These  were  given  to  teachers  who 


miles.  In  this  province  are  sixty  thou- 
sand savages  who  speak  ten  different 
languages,  yet  the  total  white  population 
consists  of  only  thirteen  Americans. 
These  exiles  are  the  governor  and  his 
secretary,  two  constabulary  officers,  three 
school  teachers,  one  customs  inspector, 
and  three  discharged  soldiers  who  have 
embarked  in  the  lumber  business.  The 
only  white  women  in  the  province  are 
the  wives  of  the  governor  and  customs 
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visited  the  fair  for  circulation  among 
their  pupils.  A  register  was  kept  of  all 
parties  to  whom  letters  were  given,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  this  book 
contained  thirteen  thousand  names.  The 
correspondence  going  on  between  Eng- 
lish-speaking children  and  their  little 
brown  brothers  across  the  ocean  is  both 
a  stimulus  to  the  use  of  proper  English 
and  an  exchange  of  valuable  information. 

The  province  of  Paragua  is  the  most 
isolated  portion  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. It  consists  of  a  zone  containing 
two  hundred  small  islands,  the  total  land 
area   of  which   is   six  thousand  square 


inspector,  and  these  two  ladies  live  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart. 

The  Chinese  are  from  necessity  the 
most  economical  people  on  earth.  The 
laborer  never  oils  his  wheelbarrow,  be- 
cause he  can  better  afford  to  put  up  with 
its  squeak  rather  than  spend  a  penny  for 
oil.  In  stores  and  factories  the  pro- 
prietor often  economizes  on  his  light 
bill  by  making  one  lamp  illuminate  two 
rooms,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing 
it  in  a  hole  in  the  dividing  wall. 

An  instance  of  the  suspicion  which  the 
Chinese  have  for  each  other  was  afforded 
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by  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal government  in  a  small  town  in  China. 
There  were  twelve  men  on  the  town 
board,  and  they  kept  the  money  and 
papers  of  the  municipality  in  a  big  safe 
which  was  locked  with  twelve  padlocks. 
Each  member  of.  the  board  held  a  key  to 
one  of  the  locks,  so  that  the  safe  could 
not  be  opened  unless  all  twelve  of  the 
aldermen  were  present.  The  affairs  of 
the  municipality  were  demoralized  when 
one  of  the  board  died  suddenly,  because 
his  key  could  not  be  found.  Even  if  it 
had  been  located,  no  man  would  have 
taken  his  place  unless  properly  elected, 
for  fear  the  deceased  would  be  jealous. 

Chinese  doctors  make  a  specialty  of 
feeling  the  pulse.  There  is  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Eighty-One  Difficulties" 
which  deals  exclusively  with  this  subject. 
Unless  the  doctor  feels  the  patient's  pulse 
for  several  hours  the  latter  considers  that 
his  adviser  is  slighting  the  case.  I  was 
told  of  an  old  practitioner  who  fell  asleep 
while  holding  the  wrist  of  an  invalid,  and 
w^en  the  doctor  awoke  his  patient  was 
dead. 

The  national  sport  of  the  Malays  is 
matching  pugnacious  little  fishes  called 
ka  rin.  These  tiny  warriors  are  so  vicious 
that  when  two  of  them  are  pitted  against 
each  other  they  will  fight  to  the  death. 
Great  interest  is  displayed  in  a  match  of 
this  kind,  bets  being  freely  laid  on  the 
outcome. 

The  marriage  ceremony  in  Ceylon  is 
an  exceptional  procedure.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  bride  to  go  forth  from  her  home 
when  she  is  to  be  joined,  neither  is  it 
fit  for  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
without  the  atmosphere  of  the  temple. 
Consequently  a  reproduction  of  the  holy 
edifice  is  built  against  the  family  resi- 
dence. When  the  bride  and  groom  ap- 
pear before  the  priest  he  ties  their  thumbs 
together  with  a  shoe  string,  sprinkles 
them  with  holy  water,  after  which  they 
are  man  and  wife. 

A  physician  who  was  summoned  to  the 
harem  of  one  of  the  rajahs  in  India  told 
me  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  his  pa- 
tient. She  thrust  her  hand  out  from 
behind  a  screen,  and  he  felt  her  pulse, 
and  her  tongue  was  presented  for  his 
inspection  through  a  sHt  in  a  curtain. 
These  precautions  were  taken  because  in 
India  it  is  not  proper  for  a  married 
woman  to  expose  her  face  to  the  gaze 
of  other  than  her  lord  and  master. 

One  of  the  strangest  races  of  people 
in  the  world  are  the  Parsees  of  India. 
They  are  fire  worshippers,  and  the  blaze 
on  the  altar  of  their  temple  is  never 
allowed  to  go  out.  They  claim  that  it 
has  been  carried  with  them  on  all  their 
pilgrimages  through  the  various  lands 
where  they  have  lived,  and  that  it  has 
been  burning  constantly  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  men  do  not  smoke,  because 
it  is  forbidden  in  their  religion  to  bring 
fire  in  contact  with  anything  impure. 

A  chair  on  one  of  the  hotel  verandas 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  is  like  a  reserved  seat 
for  a  review  of  a  congress  of  nations. 
In  half  an  hour  representatives  of  a 
score  of  races  will  pass,  babbling  in  their 
myriad  tongues  and  flaunting  almost 
every  style  of  garments  that  men  have 
ever  worn.  There  are  old  men  dressed 
in  the  attire  of  Abraham,  scribes  with 
reed  pens  in  their  girdles,  types  of  scowl- 
ing Pharisees,  and  outcast  Jews.  A  drive 
in  the  suburbs  is  like  looking  through  a 
book  of  old  Bible  prints.  One  sees  the 
shepherd  tending  his  flocks,  and  desert 
chieftains  mounted  on  swaying  camels 
like  the  Wise  Men  who  journeyed  to 
Bethlehem  to  see  the  infant  Christ. 
Straight,  graceful  women  wearing  loose 
gowns  and  black  veils  go  down  to  the 
watering  places  with  earthen  jars  on 
their  heads,  and  the  stranger  wonders  if 
unknowingly  he  is  to  pass  the  way  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  went  in  their  memor- 
able flight  from  the  wrath  of  Herod. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  taxation  in  Italy 
are  most  unfair.  For  example,  in  many 
communes  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  the  saddle  horse  of  the  landlord 
is  exempt,  but  no  provision  is  ever  made 
to  exclude  the  peasant's  donkey.  There 
is  a  government  tax  on  salt,  and  armed 
guards  patrol  the  length  of  the  sea  coast 
to  protect  even  the  water  of  the  ocean 
from  the  people,  some  of  whom  might 
make  salt  by  carrying  off  a  bucket  of 
water  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  strange  store 
to  trade?  If  sc.  did  you  notice  how 
anxious  the  merchant  was  to  please  you 
if  you  told  him  neighbor  Jones  asked 
you  to  come  there?  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  neighbor  Jones.  The  merchants  who 
advertise  with  us  are  our  friends,  and 
when  you  want  anything  of  them  just 
say,  "Our  old  friend  Farm  and  Fireside 
asked  me  to  trade  with  you,"  and  see 
how  prompt  and  courteous  he  will  be. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

CHATHAM 

Before  YouBuy 


It  wm  take 

one  penny 
for  apostal, 
and  a  min- 


an Incubator 

.     ,     „  nte  of  your 

Hme,  to  write  for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  machine  yoa 
have  in  mind— no  matter  where  you  intended  buyinsr.  or  when— 
TODAY  you  should  send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog  and 
prices. 

My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Incubators  are  made— will 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  poultry  business— will 
tell  you  about  brooders— wiU  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make 
money  out  of  poultry— and  my  prices  on  Chatham  Incubators 
and  Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness for  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubators 

iSold  on  84  Days  FREE  Trial 

freight  prepaid-guaranteed  5  years.  That's  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
Chatham  Incubator^  We  seU  them  on  trial,  pay  the  freight,  and  guarantee 
them  for  5  years.  With  proper  care,  they  last  a  lifetime.  I  am  going  after 
the  Incubator  business  of  the  country  this  season,  and  I  intend  to  get  it— 
on  great,  big  value  in  the  machine  and  a  very  low  price.  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to  make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to 
produce  the  largest  percentage  of  strong,  hedlthy  chickens.  We  have  two 
immense  factones-one  m  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States-and  run 
pur  own  expenmental  station  where  a  battery  of  Chatham  machines  are 
la  operation  every  day  m  the  year,  under  the  care  of  expert  poultry  men. 

If  you  are  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now.  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
unMl  you  can  get  my  prices  and  catalog— then  decide  on  what  to  buy. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade  centers— 
where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers are  kept  in  stock— insuring  prompt 
delivery.    Depend  on  this:— With  the 
immense  amount  of  money— $500,000— 
that  we  have  invested  in  the  Incubator 
manufacturing  business,  we  are  sure  to 
give  our  customers  every  improvement 
worth  having  in  the  Chatham  Incubator. 
We  can  afford  it.  because  that  Is  what 
brings  us  thelargest  business  in  the  world.! 
That  is  all  I  can  Bav  in  an  adTertisement. 
I  invite  yon  to  write  for  my  prices  and  bods. 
Address  me  pereonally. 


Iiiin  Campbill,  Pns.,  ■inton  Cinibtft  Co., 
231  WitiOD  Aienoi,  DETROIT  MICH. 

If  you  live  west  of  the  Missiisippi  RiTcr.  address 
\  me  Box  231,  Topekl.  Kan.   It  in  the  East.  Box 
231,  Hairisburg,  Peon. 
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Make  Plowing  Easy 

Br 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Reeulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  iJl 
hard.  dry.  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  crass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  yoti  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
,^  money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
eTer>"Aheie.  Retail  price $0.  Get  special  agents  propositioa. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,io2Factor7  St.,  st  ciair,  uich. 


Yoy  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


and  1  as  t  so  long  a  time. 
Frame  of  hea\*y  angle 
eteel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.    Patented— adjust- 
able, dust-proof,  n<in-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  ^^  e  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  f)  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  snccesssful 
—  and  we  make  a  4-wheel  monnting  fur  "wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  nnequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  monfy— then  saw 
vour  neighbors*  wood  and  make  $5  to  (15  A,  Day. 
Wf  make  the  cf^lf-lirated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothini;  like  it — no  other  bo  eood.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  htiskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Qoality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
•  Fargo  Street  Batavla.  DL.  V.  S.  A 


IWAII  POSTHOLE& 
InAn  WELLAUQERi 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.   Used  by  u.  8.  Government.  ; 
Three  times  the  work  accompn^bed  ' 
with  an  Iwan  Auirerthan  with  any  other 
SQKer  or  dljjger.  Makea  hole  smoothly,  I 

auickly,  empties  easily  and  Is  very  \ 
.    nrable.  Sizes  3  to  14  Inch.  Inqnireof 
hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send  1 
for  onr  book  Easy  Dlfr^ng.  It's  free ' 

IWAN  BROS., 
^Hdw.SIfi8.,Dept.  fl  Strcator,  tU.1 
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STOCK  INSURANCL 

Dr,  Hesa  Stock  Food  inaurea  a  healthy 
condition  of  both  dam  and  ofispring;  It 
also  counteracts  the  danger  of  over-feeding. 
Think  of  the  vltaUty  given  off  in  milking  and 
the  strain  on  the  system  due  to  calving: 
Then  you  can  form  some  Idea  of  the  neces- 
Bity  for  tonics.  Stock  fed  for  market  are  also 
over-ted  contlnoally  and  need  something  to 
assist  digestion.  Professors  Winslow.  Quit- 
man, Finlcy  Bun,  and  all  noted  anthoritieo, 
recommend  bitter  tonics  for  improving  di. 
gestion— Iron  fo;  the  blood,  nitrates  forasslst* 
ing  nature  in  throwing  off  poisonous  waste 
material  from  the  system.  Such  Ingradlenta 
•re  Incorporated  In 

DB  HESS 

STOCK  md 

The  Prescription  of  Dr.  Bee8(M.D.,D.V.8.), 
and  besides  it  is 

Sold  OB  a  Written  Guarantee. 

lOO  lbs.,        85.00)  Eie^rt  la  Cauda 

Bmallerqu.nttUes.ta    )    W«t  aad  Soatfc 

sligbt  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  In  par- 
ticular is  in  the  aose— it's  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  wldcb  proves  it  has  the  most  diges- 
tive Btrent,th  to  the  poimd.  Our  Government 
recognizes  Dr.  Iless  Stock  Footlasa  medicinal 
tonic  nnd  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 
If  your  dealer  caimot  supply  you,  we  wilL 

OR,  HESS     CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Fan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


UP 


150Styles 

HARNESS 
♦450 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 


(latvanlwd  go  heavily  can't 
ru8i.  40  rftrhon  .^^printt  f*t«*el. 
No  aK^ntA.  30  days'  rre«  trial. 
Farm  and  Poaltry  Fftiw  Cata- 
logue No.  07.  40  Styltffl  l^wn 
Fentje,  Catalogue  C.  One  or 
both  free. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  14.  Marion,  Ind. 


UP  , 

3  YEARSl 
CUARAKTY  y 


/2 YCAR5 
fcUARANTy 

'  Direct  to  yon  at  factory  pricM  la  onr  way-  No  xDi()dl»-| 
ni«n  between  70U  and  at.  Yon  wit«  ^.  We  build  all 
•irl**a  of  Tehiclee.  Our  **NHtlonal  Leader**  #49-50 
Top  Haggj  i*  the  beat  known  and  known  as  the 
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The  Grange 


The  Value  of  the  Grange  to  Farmers 

EVIDENCE  is  constantly  accumulating, 
showing  not  only  the  value  of  the 
Grange  as  a  social  organization, 
but  as  an  educational  one,  also. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
progress  that  has  already  been  made,  it 
is  highly  encouraging.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  witness  the  increasing 
interest  that  is  being  taken  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

The  founders  of  the  order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  early  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
farmer  should  simply  have  a  common 
school  education,  but  such  a  one  as 
would  fit  him  not  only  to  become  a  bet- 
ter farmer  and  a  more  useful  citizen,  but 
a  legislator  whenever  occasion  required 
his  services  in  the  legislative  halls  of  his 
state  or  nation. 

The  founders  of  the  Order  made  the 
educational  feature  the  leading  one — for 
it  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  a 
superstructure  of  this  kind  could  be 
reared,  that  would  be  of  permanent  and 
lasting  benefit  to  mankind.  It  is  the 
principle  of  universal  education  of  the 
people  that  must  underlie  all  healthy 
progress. 

The  adoption  of  the  educational 
feature  of  the  Grange,  in  connection  with 
its  social  tendencies,  has  infused  new 
energy  into  farm  life,  and  has  awakened 
agriculturists  to  the  importance  of  put- 
ting forth  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
abridge  labor  and  render  it  more  pro- 
ductive than  heretofore,  so  that  farm  life 
would  become  more  attractive  from  a 
business,  social  and  intellectual  stand- 
point. W,  M,  King. 

Oiganization 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
it  is  necessary  to  argue  in  favor  of  or- 
ganization. Nor  does  one  have  to  pre- 
sent arguments  in  favor  of  the  Grange 
as  the  organization  with  which  farmers 
should  affiliate.  So  far  so  good.  There 
is  not  a  farming  community  in  the 
country  but  is  convinced.  The  next  step 
is  for  some  public-spirited  man  or 
woman  in  each  community  to  gather  to- 
gether the  sentiment  and  organize  it 
into  a  Grange.  This  is  not  so  difficult 
a  matter.  The  principal  objection  met 
will  bfr  that  that  particular  community 
will  not  be  able  to  have  good  Grange 
meetings.  Why  not?  Will  it  confess 
to  less  intelligence,  less  public  spirit, 
less  desire  that  it  becomes  a  model  com- 
munity through  developing  its  latent 
ability? 

Communities  realize  that  there  must 
be  some  organization  through  which 
they  caa  work  for  self-betterment.  This 
is  exemplified  in  civic  societies,  societies 
for  promotion  of  public  utilities,  public 
beauty,  better  schools,  better  roads,  and 
various  other  specific  enterprises.  The 
main  point  is  tliat  whenever  a  proposi- 
tion is  up  for  the  betterment  of  a  local- 
ity, the  first  suggestion  is  that  the 
interested  parties  shall  organize.  Why 
not  come  together  in  a  permanent  or- 
ganization that  will  place  you  in  power 
to  work  for  county,  state  and  national 
matters  at  the  same  time  that  you  work 
for  local?  It  will  take  no  more  time  or 
money,  and  it  will  multiply  many  fold 
the  efficiency  of  an  individual  and  a  lo- 
cality. It  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  judgment  of  a  people :  that 
they  permit  policies  detrimental  to  the 
general  good  to  grow.  They  are  pre- 
ventable. In  fact,  they  are  to  the  body 
politic  what  a  carbuncle  is  to  the  human 
organization.  It  is  easier  to  prevent 
them  than  endure  them.  Organize  a 
Grange  and  look  after  the  best  interests 
of  your  county,  state  and  country. 

Town  and  city  boards  of  trade  are  or- 
ganized to  build  up  the  place,  draw 
public  enterprises  thereto,  and  make  the 
locality  an  ideal  one  in  which  to  own 
property,  conduct  a  business  and  bring 
up  a  family  of  children.  A  friendly  but 
spirited  rivalry  exists  between  corn- 
munities  to  outdo  the  others  in  civic 
improvements.  Let  country  communities 
organize  granges  for  the  same  purposes. 
Let  them  go  a  step  farther  and  co-oper- 
ate with  the  boards  of  trade  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  communities. 
<$> 

Ohio  School  Improvement  Federation 

Several  years  ago  there  came  into  ex- 
istence an  organization  to  look  after  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state.  Its 
purposes  were  so  lofty,  its  methods  so 
practical,  and  its  plan  so  simple,  that  it 
at  once  commended  itself  to  those  inter- 
ested in  higher  educational  standards 
and  the  realization  of  ideals.  A  little 
later  sixteen  of  the  educational  associa- 


tions united  in  the  Allied  Educational 
Associations  of  Ohio.  These  associa- 
tions meet  annually  the  last  week  of 
December  in  Colum.bus.  It  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year  in  the  educational 
field.  . 

Superintendent  S.  K.  Mardis,  of  To-  " 
ronto,  is  the  father  of  the  Federation,  <. 
and  has  been  at  its  head  since  its  incen|  ^ 
tion.    It  has  secured  some  of  the  be^ 
legislation  in  the  last  half  century,  and 
has    advanced    educational  standards 
more  in  six  years  than  were  obtained  in 
the  fifty  preceding  ones.     Its  especial 
interest  is  with  the  rural  schools.  The 
meetings  of  the  pioneers  in  this  splendid 
work  are  men  and  women  of  high  ideals, 
unselfish,    altruistic,   practical   in  their 
methods  of  getting  results.    It  was  this 
organization  that  secured  the  law  re-  , 
moving  election  of  members  of  school 
boards  from  partisan  politics,  extending 
state  aid  to  weak  districts,  and  the  mini- 
mum  salary  law  of  forty  dollars  a  month  "4 
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MAJOR  WM.  M.  KING  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


for  teachers.  It  favors  professional 
training  for  teachers,  requiring  after  ■  i 
1912  a  high-school  certificate,  with  at 
least  one  j-ear's  training  for  teachers  in 
normal  or  training  schools,  or  one 
year's  experience  as  a  teacher;  manda- 
tory county  supervision  with  optional 
township  supervision;  the  harmonizing 
of  the  truancy  and  child  labor  laws  that 
the  desideratum  shall  be  the  education 
of  the  child,  not  its  labor;  payment  of 
school-board  members  in  rural  districts 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  meeting,  ^ 
not  to  exceed  twelve  meetings  a  year; 
the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the 
national  Bureau  of  Education  that  edu- 
cational experiment  stations  be  estab- 
lished under  control  of  experts,  to 
determine  best  courses  of  study,  and 
methods  that  will  result  in  better  condi- 
tions for  children;  recommends  a  state 
bureau  of  high-school  inspection,  under 
direction  of  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner; the  extension  of  term  of  said 
commissioner,  the  tenure  of  office  to 
depend  on  efficiency,  not  political  greed 
for  office:  the  adoption  of  the  Grange 
platform  on  taxation  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Derthick;  a  uniform  course  of  study  for 
rural  schools:  urge  each  county  teach- 
ers' institute  to  give  one  session  to 
the  discussion  of  school-administration 
problems,  with  special  attention  to  tax 
ation  and  co-operation  with  agenci 
looking  to  the  common  good  of  th"l 
state. 

The  Observatory 

It  is  sometimes  seen  that  employed 
of  the  state  make  great  professions 
neutrality  when  a  question  of  right  of 
wrong  is  up  for  discussion,  shaking  their' 
heads,  and  saying,  '"My  position  will  not' 
let  me  take  part."    But  let  the  question 
affecting  their  salaries  be  raised,  and 
they  rend  the  heavens  with  thtfir  effort?. 

Patrons  will  regret  to  know  that  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Westgate,  wife  of  Past 
Master  Westgate,  of  Kansas,  died  dur- 
ing Kansas  State  Grange.  She  left  a 
family  of  nine  children.  Mrs.  Westgate 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  she  and  her 
sister  were  the  only  members  of  the 
family  in  this  country.  Her  father  had 
just  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  them. 
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The  Farmer  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


The  Marvelous  Progress  of  the  Great  Agricultural  Interests  in  the  Inland  Empire 

By  Waldon  Fawcett 


THERE  is  not  in  the  entire  United 
States  any  more  attractive  farm- 
ing country  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — the 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
— and  there  is  assuredly  no  section  where 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity  obtains  among 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  farmers. 
Many  of  the  external  evidences  of  gen- 
eral satisfactory  conditions,  such  as  new 
barns,  improved  farm  machinery,  etc., 
now  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  in  this 
agricultural  domain,  are,  however,  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  it  is, 
after  all,  only  the  visitor  who  can  com- 
pare present  conditions  with  those  of  a 
few  years  ago  who  is  really  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  marvelous  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  agricultural  in- 
terests in  this  corner  of  the  republic. 

The  Yankee  from  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  whose  conception  of  the 
West  is  a  mixture  of  prairie  and  desert, 
is  treated  to  a  genuine  surprise  when  he 
visits  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  finds 
some  tracts  of  land,  to  be  sure,  which  fit 
in  with  his  preconceived  ideas,  but  he 
also  discovers  vast  areas  of  fertile  roll- 
ing country  with  just  such  green  fields 
and  orchards  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
He  is  likely  to  find  yet  another  cause 
for  surprise  .in  the  lessening  number  of 
big  ranches  or  bonanza  farms. 

The  giant  farms  are  neither  so  large 
nor  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  they  are  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Cali- 
fornia and  certain  other  portions  of  the 
West,  and  such  as  do  exist  are  rapidly 
feeling  the  influence  of  changing  condi- 
tions. Land  throughout  this  portion  of 
the  country  has  increased  in  value  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  is 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  experienced 
farmers  from  the  Middle  West,  who  are 
accustomed  to  high  cultivation  and  care- 
ful management.  With  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  maximum  production, 
in  order  that  the  land  may  return  a  fair 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  investment, 
and  accordingly  an  era  of  diversified 
farming  is  dawning. 

The  soil  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  is  volcanic  in  origin — disintegrated 
lava  or  basalt— and  the  farmer  who  has 
investigated  the  scientific  side  of  his  oc- 
cupation will  understand  what  this  means. 
Scattered  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
this  entire  region  are  fertile  valleys  and 
plateaus  where  the  soil  appears  to  be 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  a  dark,  rich  loam  with  a  sub- 
soil of  clay.  In  the  great  wheat-growing 
territory  of  eastern  Washington,  eastern 
Oregon  and  northern  Idaho  there  exists 
a  clay  loam,  slightly  lighter  in  color  on 
the  hills,  which  is  exceedingly  easy  to 
work,  and  when  in  proper  condition  makes 
an  excellent  seed  bed. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  two  distinct 
kinds  of  climate,  but  neither  is  what 
might  be  expected  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  region  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Labrador.  The  Cascade 
Range  of  mountains,  which  traverse  the 
region  from  north  to  south  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
constitute  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  climatic  zones. 

In  the  country  west  of  the  Cascades 
the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons — the 
rainy  and  the  dry.  The  summers  are 
almost  rainless,  the  days  being  bright  and 
sunny,  v/hije  the  nights  are  so  cool  that 
there  is  usually  need  for  blankets.  The 
so-called  rainy  season  commences  in  No- 
vember and  continues  until  April.  An 
abundance  of  rain  falls  during  this  period, 
but  it  is  very  gradual — much  in  the  nature 
of  a  prolonged  drizzle,  and  thunderstorms 
are  unknown.  Indeed,  the  amount  -  of 
precipitation  during  a  week  of  this  mild 
rain  would  not  equal  the  volume  of  a 
singl-e  downpour  in  the  Middle  West  or 
Eastern  states.  East  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  the  winters  are  more  rigorous 
and  the  summers  are  warmer,  although 
the  farmer  usually  has  the  boon  of  cool 
nights  even  in  midsummer. 

Much  of  the  fame  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west rests  upon  its  record  as  a  wheat- 
producing  territory.  In  no  other  section 
in  the  entire  world  are  such  results  ob- 
tained in  grain  growing  as  in  that  vast 
region  known  as  the  "Inland  Empire" 
located  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Here  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  moisture 
is  so  great  that  nearly  all  the  rainfall 


penetrates  into  it  immediately.  How-  the  water,  and  this  moisture  being  avail- 
ever,  though  the  surface  portion  of  the  able  for  the  crops  in  the  spring  and  early 
soil  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  summer  makes  possible  the  enormous 
the  deeper  soil  does  not  readily  absorb  crops  of  grain  for  which  the  territory  is 
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noted.  The  stability  of  this  soil  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  farmer 
near  Waitsburg,  Washington,  who  has 
cultivated  his  farm  continuously  since 
1863.  He  has  never  raised  less  than 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  in  some  years  the  yield  has  gone  as 
high  as  fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  the  Inland  Empire  the  large  farm, 
or  ranch,  as  the  Westerner  is  wont  to 
call  it,  predominates  over  the  small  farm, 
and  at  harvest  time  the  scene  of  one  of 
these  great  grain-growing  properties  is  cal- 
culated to  astonish  the  Eastern  farmer. 
On  most  of  the  larger  farms  where  the 
character  of  the  land  will  permit  it,  there 
are  employed  the  combination  harvesters 
drawn  by  traction  engines,  and  which  in 
one  operation,  as  it  were,  cut  the  stand- 
ing grain,  thrash  it,  throw  the  straw  into 
a  receiver  at  the  back,  and  after  clean- 
ing the  grain,  pour  it  into  sacks,  which 
are  sewed  up  by  men  riding  inside  the 
machine.  One  of  these  harvesters  will 
cut,  thrash,  reclean  and  sack  the  grain 
from  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  a  day  at  an  operating  expense  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents  an  acre. 

The  traction-engine-harvester  outfit  re- 
quires a  reasonably  level  area  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  consequently  the 
wheat  raisers  in  the  more  hilly  districts 
employ  combination  machines  which  in- 
stead of  having  steam  motive  power  are 
drawn  by  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
horses.  This  type  of  apparatus  cannot,  of 
course,  accomplish  as  much  as  the  steam- 
power  equipment,  about  fifty  acres  a  day 
being  the  limit  of  capacity;  but  fewer 
men  are  required  for  its  operation,  and 
consequently  the  cost  is  reduced.  With 
this  equipment  wheat  can  be  cut,  thrashed 
and  sacked  at  a  total  expense  of  less  than 
one  cent  a  bushel.  Many  of  the  more 
progressive  farmers  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  now  employing  the  traction 
engine  in  connection  with  plowing  and 
seeding  operations — an  apparatus  that 
plows  and  seeds  a  strip  thirty  feet  wide 
and  covers  fifty  acres  a  day. 

The  grain  grower  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west sacks  all  his  wheat,  using  sacks  of 
two-bushels  capacity.  He  does  not  make 
use  of  private  or  co-operative  elevators 
to  any  great  extent,  as  do  many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Southwest,  but  sells  direct 
to  a  warehouse  company.  He  thus  re- 
ceives in  a  lump  sum  the  proceeds  for 
his  season's  crop,  and  there  are  instances 
where  warehouse  companies  located  at 
Colfax  and  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
have  drawn  checks  to  the  order  of  in- 
dividual farmers  for  sums  ranging  from 
twenty-five  thousand  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  wheat  delivered  in  a 
single  season. 

The  farmer  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  few  worries  as  to  his  supply  of 
grasses  and  forage  plants.  While  clovers 
do  well  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
alfalfa  is  the  great  all-around  standby. 
As  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  alfalfa  is  a  perennial  plant,  and 
produces  on  irrigated  ground  four  good 
crops  a  year,  with  a  total  yield  to  the 
acre  of  at  least  five  tons,  whereas  a 
yield  of  seven  or  eight  tons  is  nothing 
unusual.  The  hay  is  fed  to  growing  stock 
and  to  fattening  stock,  and  naturally  this 
resource  has  had  an  encouraging  influ- 
ence upon  dairying  and  stock  raising. 
Enthusiasts  declare  that  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  yet  displace  New  York 
as  the  greatest  dairying  district  in  the 
country,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  estimate  of  twenty-five  dollars  as  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  one  year  in 
the  Northwest  is  a  very  low  one.  Every 
year  finds  more  farmers  going  in  for 
stock  raising,  and  the  field  would  seem 
to  be  inviting,  for  the  north  Pacific  Coast 
does  not  at  present  begin  to  supply  its 
own  demand  for  beef  and  pork,  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  dressed  meat  from  the 
Eastern  packing  houses  being  shipped 
into  this  territory  every  year.  Sheep 
raising,  however,  is  carried  on  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
present  is  not  an  opportune  time  for  a 
new-comer  to  engage  in  stock  raising  on 
a  small  scale  in  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington.  As  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  laws  restricting  the  running  at  large 
of  stock,  and  the  steady  encroachment  of 
the  big  stockmen  and  ranchers,  the  small 
stock  owners  have  felt  themselves 
crowded  to  the  wall,  and  have  been  • 
obliged  to  combine  with  one  another  in 

[concluded  ON  PAGE  I7] 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

"An  old  lady  going  abroad  wishes  a  young  woman 
to  act  as  traveling  companion;  must  not  be  over 
twenty-live,  and  be  able  to  speak  French." 

Helen  Monimer,  a  poor  New  York  girl,  gets 
the  position.  Mrs.  Harold  Pancoast,  her  employer, 
entrusts  her  with  a  small  steamer  trunk,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  great  and  mysterious  value.  Mrs. 
Pancoast  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Helen 
sails  alone.  Helen  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  absorbs 
much  of  the  attention  of  one  Guy  Halifax.  A  George 
R.  Harrington  forces  his  attentions  on  Helen,  and 
Worrendale,  another  character,  seems  to  be  in  league 
with  Harrington.  A  telegram  containing  a  London 
address  is  stolen  from  Helen's  stateroom  by  Madame 
Patrie.  Charles  Lawson,  a  spendthrift,  introduces 
himself  to  Helen.  Halifax  helps  Helen  to  the  train, 
and  then  leaves  to  look  after  the  Watsons.  Barring- 
ton  took  the  same  coach,  and  when  Victoria  was 
reached,  he  helped  Helen  to  a  carriage  and  asked 
for  her  trunk  check.  Helen,  suspicious,  insisted 
that  he  leave  his  grip  and  coat  in  the  cab.  He  did 
not  return,  so  Helen,  in  desperation,  directed  the 
cab-driver  to  the  address  Halifax  had  given  her, 
and  started  alone  and  without  the  trunk.  In  the 
coat  that  Barrington  left  Helen  finds  the  stolen  tele- 
gram. Helen  cables  Mrs.  Pancoast  that  the  trunk 
had  been  stolen,  and  she  gets  instructions  that  her 
employer  had  sailed.  A  man  named  Black  attempts 
to  recover  Barrington's  papers  by  entering  Helen's 
room  in  the  dead  of  night.  Helen  frustrates  his 
plans  by  wildly  firing  a  revolver  and  arousing 
the  whole  house.  Helen  gets  notice  to  vacate  her 
room.  She  starts  out  in  a  London  fog  in  search  of 
another  stopping  place,  and  is  kidnapped  by  Black. 
She  escapes  from  the  cab,  gets  lost  in  the  fog,  and  en- 
ters a  men's  club  where  she  is  rudely  handled.  Wor- 
rendale unexpectedly  rescues  her.  They  encounter 
Black  as  they  are  leaving  the  den  of  vice,  and  Helen 
is  soon  a  prisoner  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Morris,  alias 
Madame  Patrie,  where  they  vainly  endeavor  to  lo- 
cate Barrington's  papers.  Helen  outwits  them  and  is 
released.  She  learns  Mrs.  Pancoast  is  in  London.  At 
the  boarding  house  a  Mrs.  Featherstone  takes  a 
liking  to  Helen  and  shows  her  about  the  city.  Helen 
fears  she  is  being  spied  upon  by  detectives,  and  her 
life  becomes  miserable.  Helen  goes  to  Paris  as  an 
amanuensis  of  Madame  Durozzi,  or  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone,  as  she  is  known  in  London.  Lawson  proceeds 
to  show  Helen  life  in  Paris,  and  their  engagement 
results.  Lord  Haldon,  father  of  Halifax,  dies,  and 
the  son  succeeds  to  his  title  and  estates.  Ethel 
Watson  encounters  Helen  at  Madame  Durozzi's 
studio  and  gets  a  cold  reception.  Madame  D.  loses 
confidence  in  Helen  and  discharges  her.  Lawson's 
wicked  character  dawns  on  Helen  and  the  engage- 
ment is  broken.  Mrs.  Pancoast  arrives  in  Paris. 
Valuable  jeweled  necklaces  that  Lawson  had  given 
Helen  and  which  she  intended  to  return  are  myste- 
riously stolen. 

,  UT  soon  enough  I  was  forced  to  re- 
alize the  truth,  they  had  been  taken, 
stolen!  and  there  was  no  way  by 
which  I  could  ever  take  steps  to 
trace  the  thief,  since  I  was  to  leave 
there  next  morning.     Go  away,  and  have 
Lawson  believe  me  base  enough   to  have 
carried  them  off  with  me  ! 

"Think  what  this  means,  girls,  after  his 
contemptible  treatment  of  me!  Oh,  I  felt 
I  should  rather  die  than  submit  to  such 
humiliation !  But  one  doesn't  die  from  these 
things,  however  bitter  they  are,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  perhaps  weak  to  wish  to,  for  what 
does  anything  matter?  The  years  must  be 
gone  through  with  and  when  they  are  over, 
what  are  we  ?    Dust,  scattered  to  the  winds  ! 

"But  I  couldn't  philosophize  then.  I  took 
everything,  piece  by  piece,  out  of  the  desk, 
and  hunted  in  every  corner.  All  my  letters 
had  been  opened,  and  left  out  of  their  en- 
velopes, and  the  little  leather  bag  containing 
the  remnant  of  my  money  was  gone.  This 
in  itself  would  have  been  blow  enough,  with- 
out the  other ;  but  coming  in  addition  it 
made  scarcely  any  effect  upon  me,  although 
I  had  only  ten  francs  or  so  in  my  purse, 
and  the  hundred  and  fifteen  that  Madame 
D.  had  given  me  as  my  three  weeks'  salary. 

"I  examined  the  lock  of  the  desk  to  see 
if  it  had  been  forced  in  any  way,  and  on 
turning  the  bolt  out  I  saw  it  was  very  much 
scraped,  as  though  a  sharp  blade  had  been 
pressed  against  it.  My  scissors  were  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  desk,  and  they  might  have 
been  employed  in  opening  it.  I  closed  and 
locked  it,  then  tried  with  a  blade  of  the 
scissors,  by  inserting  it  in  the  top  crevice, 
and  pressing  it  hard  against  the  lock,  to 
force  it  down.  It  responded  almost  imme- 
diately, slipping  down  under  my  pressure  as 
easily  as  though  it  were  turned  with  a  key. 
The  feat  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  thief,  and  the  desk  rifled,  in  less  than 
five  minutes ;  and  as  both  Madame  D.  and  I 
were  out  from  half-past  five  until  after 
seven,  the  servants  had  had  plenty  of  time 
and  opportunity  to  do  it  without  fear  of 
detection.  Marie,  the  chambermaid,  was  the 
one  who  had  brought  me  the  package  when 
it  came  from  the  jeweler's,  and  had  seen 
me  sign  for  it.  She  had  also  come  in  upon 
me  one  morning  while  I  had  the  necklaces 
out  on  the  desk. 

"But  even  if  I  had  absolute  proof  of  her 
guilt,  what  could  it  avail  me  then,  situated 
as  I  was  ? 

"While  I  was  sitting  before  the  desk  think- 
ing of  this,  I  heard  Madame  D.'s  key  in  the 
door,  and  determining  to  appeal  to  her  for 
aid,  I  went  out  to  meet  her,  and  found  she 
had  brought  three  friends  back  with  her  to 
play  cards,  which  she  usually  does  Saturday 
evenings. 

"Nevertheless  I  approached  her,  and  said, 
'Madame  Durozzi  may  I  speak  to  you  a 
moment  ?' 

"She  looked  at  me  coldly,  and  replied, 
'I  don't  think  we  can  have  anything  to  say 
to  one  another.  Miss  Mortimer.  All  is  settled 
between  us,  and  you  see  I  have  company  at 
present.' 

"  'But  this  is  urgent !'  I  exclaimed  tact- 
lessly. 'A  thief  has  been  in  my  room,  and 
something  must  be  done  !' 

"I  was  so  unnerved  I  did  not  realize  how 
foolish  it  was  to  introduce  the  subject  in 
this  way,  which  of  course  was  the  most 
idiotic  thing  I  could  have  done. 

"She  drew  herself  up  and  looked  at  me 
with  freezing  contempt. 

"  'Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  'I  beg  you  will 
not  reward  my  leniency  in  allowing  you  to 
remain  here  to-night  by  subjecting  my  house- 
hold to  any  such  insult !' 

"  'But,  Madame,  I  don't  intend  any  rude- 
ness,' I  ventured  as  calmly  as  I  could.  'If 
you  will  come  into  my  room  you  will  see ! 


H^i^K.  Mori! 


The  desk  has  been  opened,  and  three  valu- 
able necklaces  taken  from  it.' 

"  'A  ruse  !'  whispered  one  of  her  compan- 
ions in  French.  'These  Americans  wiH  stop 
at  nothing !' 

"But  Madame  D.  swept  past  me,  and  en- 
tered my  room.  I  followed  her  to  the  desk, 
showed  her  how  it  had  been  opened,  and 
explained  what  had  been  taken. 

"  'And  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  my 
servants  have  done  it  ?'  she  asked,  her  voice 
deep  with  suppressed  rage. 

"  'I  don't  insinuate  anything,'  I  returned, 
'I  leave  it  to  you.  Surely  no  one  out  of  the 
apartment  could  have  done  it,  and  you  can 
see  that  they  are  gone.' 

''  'I  see  that  you  have  taken  them  from 
their  cases  to  serve  some  end  of  your  own !' 
she  said  slowly,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  me  with 
a  look  that  was  awful  to  meet.  'My  ser- 
vants have  given  me  more  proof  of  their 
honesty  than  you  have,  and  I  shall  permit 
no  such  suspicion  to  be  thrown  upon  them. 
You  may  get  ready  now  to  go  where  you 
will ;  you  shall  not  remain  under  my  roof 
to-night !' 

"I  could  only  gaze  back  at  her  in  dumb- 
founded silence :  it  was  too  awful  to  be  met 
with  such  cruelty,  in  the  very  face  of  my 
misfortune ! 

"  'I  shall  give  you  twenty  minutes  to  get 
ready,'  she  continued  in  that  cold,  even  voice 
which  indicated  the  uncontrollable  and  piti- 
less temper  I  have  always  suspected  existed 
back  of  her  calm  self-poise.  'There  will  be 
a  cab  at  the  door.  If  you  are  not  ready 
then,  your  things  will  be  taken  out  as  they 
are.' 

"I  couldn't  reply,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  say  to  such  brutality;  at  any  rate,  I 
could  think  of  nothing.  I  felt  as  though 
stunned  by  a  blow,  and  when  she  left  me, 
sank  helplessly  into  a  chair,  forgetting  the 
limited  time  she  had  given  me,  dazed  beyond 
thought  and  feeling. 

"Presently  the  maid  knocked  at  the  open 
door,  and  entered. 

"  'Madame  sent  me  to  see  if  I  can  help 
you.  Mademoiselle,'  she  said.  But  I  made 
no  reply,  and  she  set  to  work  with  what  I 
recalled  later  as  suspicious  haste,  to  get  my 
things  packed,  thougl»-at  the  moment  I  did 
not  notice  it. 

"She  brought  me  my  hat  and  coat,  and  I 
put  them  on  like  one  in  a  trance ;  and  a  few 
moments  later  I  was  following  her  down  the 
stairway  to  the  street  entrance,  where  a 
cab  was  waiting.  •  < 

"The  maid  put  my  bags  in  after  me,  then 
asked  where  she  should  direct  the  coachman. 

"As  I  knew  of  no  place  to  go,  I  hesitated, 
and  in  that  moment  an  insane  impulse  came 
to  go  to  Charles  Lawson  and  throw  myself 
on  his  mercy,  for  the  backbone  of  my  spirit 
was  broken,  and  as  to  what  the  consequences 
might  be  of  such  a  move  I  was  quite  indif- 
ferent. The  thing  I  feared  the  most  was 
loneliness,  for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  be  alone. 

"Then,  like  a  gleam  of  light  upon  my 
mind's  dark  despair,  came  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Pancoast's  note,  and  I  directed  the  man 
to  take  me  to  the  Hotel  de  Havre. 

"It  was  a  long  drive,  and  the  soothing 
motion,  with  the  cold  air  blowing  in  upon 


me  from  the  open  window,  served  to  revive 
me,  and  I  gradually  became  calmer  and  more 
capable  of  reasoning. 

"It  seemed  then  that  I  had  succumbed  too 
easily,  that  I  should  have  made  a  fight  for 
justice  and  obliged  Madame  D.  to  make 
some  investigation  concerning  the  jewels. 
And  yet  what  could  I  do  in  the  face  of  such 
stony  and  pitiless  resentment  as  she  had 
evinced  ?  Any  attempt  to  oppose  her  would 
have  only  led  to  my  being  ejected  by  force 
from  the  apartment,  and  as  I  had  no  friend 
to  turn  to,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  French 
law,  it  would  have  availed  me  nothing. 

"As  I  considered  Madame  Durozzi's  in- 
tolerance, and  the  maid's  breathless  haste  to 
get  me  away,  it  appeared  suspiciously  signif- 
icant. For  all  I  knew,  Madame  D.  herself 
may  have  been  implicated  in  the  theft.  Of 
course,  this  idea  was  probably  absurd,  and 
yet  those  Italians  are  supposed  to  have 
thieving  in  their  blood. 

"On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  I  found  that 
Mrs.  Pancoast  was  out,  and  they  did  not 
know  when  she  would  return.  I  engaged  a 
small  hall  room,  and  told  them  to  let  her 
know  as  soon  as  she  came  back  that  I  was 
here.  Then  I  came  up  to  my  room  and  have 
been  writing  this  ever  since,  glad  of  the  oc- 
cupation which  has  kept  me  from  thinking, 
for  I  can  tell  you  thought  terrifies  me  at 
present ! 

"It  is  now  three  A.  M.,  and  as  no  word 
has  come  from  Mrs.  Pancoast,  I  am  going 
to  bed,  and  shall  write  more  to-morrow,  if 
I  have  a  moment  free. 

"October. 

"This  is  the  first  free  hour  I  have  had, 
girls,  since  the  night  I  left  Madame  D.'s,  but 
I  shall  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  to 
the  smallest  detail. 

"The  next  morning  I  rang  for  coffee  at 
half-past  nine,  and  asked  the  maid  to  find  out 
if  my  message  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Pan- 
coast.  She  returned  to  say  that  Mrs.  P.  had 
come  in  so  late  the  man  I  had  given  the 
message  to  did  not  see  her,  so  I  dressed 
quickly  and  sent  her  a  line  on  my  card.  A 
few  moments  later  I  was  asked  to  please  go 
to  her  room ;  and,  my  dears,  I  went  without 
the  slightest  tremor  of  fear,  for  to  be  alone 
at  the  mercy  of  my  unhappy  thoughts  held 
more  terror  for  me  than  anything  threatened 
by  an  interview  with  her.  I  simply  dared 
not  think !  Although  I  now  despise  Charles 
Lawson,  the  sudden  shattering  of  all  that 
had  given  new  hope  and  promise  to  my  life 
has  left  an  aching  vacuum. 

"I  found  Mrs.  Pancoast  sitting  up  in  bed. 
with  a  lot  of  letters  and  papers  scattered 
about  her.  She  looked  older  and  thinner, 
her  beautiful  hair  hung  loosely  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  had  on  a  pale  blue  silk 
dressing  sack  which  was  very  becoming. 

"I  expected  her  to  greet  me  with  insulting 
coldness,  and  had  ner.ved  myself  to  meet  it, 
but  instead  she  said  quite  nicely,  'How  are 
you.  Miss  Mortimer  ?  Close  the  door  and 
lock  it,  please,  then  sit  here  by  the  bed.' 

"Even  then  I  was  prepared  for  something 
horrible,  and  locked  the  door,  fully  persuaded 
that  she  had  asked  me  to  do  so  in  order 
to  have  me  more  at  her  mercy. 

"  'Sit  here,'  she  said,  designating  a  chair 


near  her,  'and  tell  me  everything.  I  am  glad 
you  came  early,  for  I  have  lost  so  much 
time,  that  every  hour  counts  now  against 
me.' 

"I  was  astonished  by  her  calmness,  which  - 
made  it  more  difficult  to  tell  her  about  the 
trunk,  as  she  evidently  thought  it  was  still 
safe  in  my  possession,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  to  broach  the  subject;  so  I  said,  to  gain 
time,  'I  was  so  sorry  to  be  out  when  you  ^ 
came  yesterday ;  if  you  had  telegraphed 
me—'  ' 

"  'When  I  came  where  ?'  she  interrupted,  "> 
looking  at  me,  evidently  puzzled.  ! 

"  'When  you  came  to  see  me  yesterday  • 
afternoon,'  I  replied.    'Of  course,  I  should 
not  have  been  out  if  I  had  known.'  i'.- 

"  'I  did  not  go  to  see  you  yesterday,'  she  " 
said.    'I  only  arrived  in  Paris  when  I  sent  ' 
you  that  note.' 

"I  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  'You 
mean  to  say  you  did  not  call  at  Madame 
Durozzi's  apartment  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'I  certainly  did  not,'  she  returned.  'Why, 
who  said  that  I  did?' 

"I  could  not  reply  at  once,  for  the  truth 
of  the  whole  situation  swept  over  me  like 
a  flash — that  woman,  whoever  she  was,  had 
entered  my  room,  opened  the  desk  in  search 
for  something  else,  and  had  taken  the  neck- 
laces! 

"  'What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Pan- 
coast  with  some  impatience.  'Explain  your- 
self.' 

"  'Some  woman  came  and  gave  your  name,' 
I  said  dully,  still  following  my  own  thoughts. 
'She  waited  an  hour  there,  and  must  have 
gone  into  my  room,  for  I  found  the  desk 
had  been  opened  and  some  things  of  value, 
that  did  not  belong  to  me,  taken.' 

"  'She  gave  my  name?' 

"  'Yes,  she  gave  your  name  to  the  maid. 
For  this  reason  I  never  connected  her  with 
the  theft.' 

"We  gazed  at  one  another  for  some 
seconds  in  speechless  amazement,  then  Mrs. 
P.  said,  'Are  you  sure  the  maid  was  not 
giving  the  name  at  your  suggestion.'  And 
I  told  her  how  she  had  repeated  it  after  me. 
She  then  sat  thinking,  before  saying  slowly: 

"  'I  can't  understand  it.  Who  would 
know  that  name?  Unless — tell  me  how  that 
telegram  I  sent  you  to  the  ship  was  stolen. 
Why  did  you  not  destroy  it,  as  I  asked  you?' 

"  'You  know  about  it,  and  the  trunk !'  I 
exclaimed,  scarcely  able  to  believe  it  could 
be  so. 

"  'Yes.  Mr.  Ridgway  cabled  me ;  I  have 
been  searching  for  you  ever  since  I  arrived 
in  London.  He  gave  me  your  address  in 
Oakley  Street.  I  went  there,  but  they  could 
not  even  tell  me  where  you  had  moved  to. 
At  Princes  Square  they  had  never  heard  of 
you.  I  found  my  cable  to  you  there,  and  if 
it  were  not  that  you  had  cabled  Ridgway, 
I  should  have  believed  you  had  played  me 
false.' 

"  'I  know,'  I  returned,  'it  was  only  natural 
you  should  think  that,  but  when  you  hear 
all  that  has  occurred,  you  will  see  that  my 
hands  were  tied.  The  only  particular  I  have 
not  been  faithful  in,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  was  not  to  have  destroyed  that  tel- 
egram, as  you  told  me ;  but  I  kept  it  to  copy 
the  address  you  gave  in  it,  and  every  day 
it  slipped  my  mind,  until  it  was  too  late ! 
However,  even  if  I  had  copied  the  address 
at  once,  and  destroyed  the  telegram.  I 
would  only  have  had  the  advantage,  prob- 
ably, of  being  able  to  meet  you  on  your  ar- 
rival in  London.  It  wouldn't  have  saved 
the  trunk,  for  I  have  been  pursued  ever  since 
I  left  New  York  by  that  Barrington  and  his 
colleagues.' 

[continued  on  page  33] 


'  I  locked  the  door,  fully  persuaded  that  ihe  had  aaked  me  to  do  so  in  order  to  have  me  more  at  her  mercy" 
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The  Farmer  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

[continued  from  page  15] 
a  common  effort  to  hold  their  own. 
Aside  from  the  problems  that  arise  from 
the  leasing  of  state  land  and  the  placing 
of  great  tracts  of  it  under  fence  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  "free-lance"  stockmen, 
"rustlers"  are  still  more  or  less  of  a  pest 
in  the  Northwest,  and  there  is  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  feuds  which  seem  bound 
to  break  out  whenever  cattlemen  and 
sheep  raisers  dispute  possession  of  the 
open  range. 

in  the  Pacific  Northwest  almost  every 
farmer  has  his  own  orchard  and  berry 
.patch,  but  there  is  also  a  large  contingent 
of  the  farming  population  that  is  en- 
gaged in  fruit  culture  exclusively.  The 
famous  Hood  River  Valley  is  the  pride 
of  the  Northwest  as  a  fruit-growing- 
paradise.  Just  imagine  a  garden  spot 
nine  miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long 
that  yielded  in  a  single  season  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crates  of  strawberries 
that  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  on  top  of  that  yielded 
an  apple  crop  of  one  hundred  thousand 
,  boxes  that  put  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
the  growers. 

In  this  wonderful  region,  where  land 
sells  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  an  acre,  the  farms  are  usually 
small  tracts — for  five  or  ten  acres  rightly 
cultivated  will  make  a  man  independent 
— but  there  are  some  large  holdings. 
However,  when  a  tiller  of  the  soil  can 
realize  from  five  hundred  dollars  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  each  year  on 
apples  alone  he  can  rest  content  with  a 
modest  one-man  farm.  The  carrying  and 
keeping  qualities  of  Oregon  apples,  which 
enable  them  to  be  sold  in  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  China,  New  Zealand  and 
Alaska,  and  the  wonderful  preservative 
qualities  of  Hood  River  strawberries, 
which  enable  them  to  be  shipped  either 
in  refrigerator  cars  or  by  open  express 
to  Chicago,  and  even  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  allow  the  Northwestern  fruit 
growers  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  distance 
they  are  from  some  of  the  principal 
markets. 

One  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
territory  between  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  is  hops,  though  the  out- 
side world  hears  comparatively  little  of 
this  source  of  wealth  from  the  soil. 
Nevertheless,  the  Willamette  Valley — the 
center  of  hop  culture — produces  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  hops  grown  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  being  given  over  to  the  vines. 
Farms  in  the  "hop  belt"  usually  sell  at 
from  twenty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  a  price  of  fifty  dollars  an 
acre  being,  probably,  a  fair  average,  and 
many  of  the  fields  average  at  least  twelve 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  year  after 
year,  which  means  a  net  return  of  more 
than  two  hundred  dolla-rs  an  acre.  The 
failure  of  a  crop  has  been  almost  unknown 
since  hop  raising  was  inaugurated  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding 
the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  fruit  country 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  there  is 
nothing  lacking  in  the  quality  of  the 
vegetables  produced  in  this  favored  sec- 
tion. West  of  the  mountains,  where 
there  is  a  mild  clirnate  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  the  ground  can  be  worked  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  this  corner 
of  the  United  States  rivals  tidewater 
Virginia  and  eastern  Maryland  as  an 
ideal  locality  for  truck  gardening.  The 
visitor  will  hear  on  all  sides  stories  of 
net  profits  of  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  from  land  devoted 
to  tomatoes,  onions,  celery,  lettuce,  pota- 
toes and  other  varieties  of  garden  stuff. 
Not  a  few  of  the  farmers  have  given 
their  attention  to  sugar-beet  culture,  and 
at  several  places  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton large  factories  have  been  established 
which"  afford  a  convenient  market  for  the 
sugar  beets. 

The  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
or  the  "New  Northwest,"  as  it  is  some- 
times designated,  live  well.  Journeying 
-  up  and  down  this  great  stretch  of  coun- 
try by  rail  or  wagon  road — and,  by  the 
way,  the  country  roads  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  highways — the  traveler  sees 
nothing  that  bears  any  resemblance  to 
an  "abandoned  farm."  What  is  more,  the 
properties  are  all  well  kept  up — buildings 
adequately  painted  and  the  fields  well 
fenced.  The  farm  buildings  are  much  the 
same  in  character  as  one  sees  in  the  most 
prosperous  sections  of  the  Middle  West, 
though,  save  in  the  case  of  stock  farms, 
the  barns  are  scarcely  as  large  as  are  to 
be  found  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Possibly  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  farmer  of 
the  Northwest  ships  his  wheat  or  other 
products  to  market  directly  they  are  har- 
vested, making  no  attempt  to  store  more 
than  the  needs  of  his  own  household 
demand. 

The  farm  houses  of  the  Northwest  are 
almost  invariably  of  frame  construction, 


and  in  architecture  they  seem  to  be  copies 
of  the  homesteads  in  the  agricultural 
stronghold  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  However,  a  point  of 
difference  is  noticeable  in  cases  where 
prosperity  has  in  time  enabled  a  farmer 
to  improve  upon  his  original  habitation. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  it  is  often  the 
custom  to  retain  the  old  house,  adding 
to  it  or  building  around  it,  and  this  prac- 
tise sometimes  prevails  where  the  original 
home  finally  constitutes  only  a  wing  of 
the  improved  propert}'.    In  the  Northwest, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  whose 
worldly  affairs  have  prospered  is  likely 
to  devote  his  original  dwelling  to  other 
purposes  and  to  construct  an  entire  new 
residence. 

In  all  the  more  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  farmers 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  rural  free  delivery, 
and  rural  telephone  systeins  are  also 
gaining  a  foothold.  This  section  of  the 
country,  however,  is  as  yet  rather  defi- 
cient in  the  matter  of  interurban  trolley 
lines,  which,  while  they  may  have  some 
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disadvantages,  in  the  end  prove  a  boon 
to  any  farming  community.  Indeed,  the 
whole  transportation  system  in  the  North- 
west is  not  what  the  resources  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country  would  seem  to 
warrant,  and  it  may  surprise  some  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  in  the  state  of 
Oregon  there  are  rich  and  prosperous 
farming  communities  that  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad. 

Moreover,  all  the  principal  railroad  lines 
tapping  the  territory  have  for  years  past 
been  operated  in  combination,  resulting  in 
all  the  evils  in  the  matter  of  rates  and 
service  that  is  to  be  expected  where  a 
monopoly  exists.  Latterly  the  farmers 
and  other  shippers  have  finally  risen  in 
their  wrath  and  have  done  a  little  rail- 
road building  on  their  own  hook,  and 
also  made  arrangements  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  waterways  of  the  territory  as 
arteries  of  traffic.  They  are  promised 
still  further  relief  through  the  prospec- 
tive entrance  into  the  field  of  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  system,  which  is 
likely  to  not  only  afford  a  new  outlet, 
but  also  to  force  the  non-progressive 
railways  \vhich  have  had  the  country  in 
their  grip  to  make  extensions  and  im- 
provements that  ought  to  have  been  made 
years  ago. 

The  farmer  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  seriously  handi- 
capped by  heavy  freight  or  express 
charges  if  he  wishes  to  purchase  any 
bulky  articles  in  the  East ;  but  fortunately 
for  him,  the  Pacific  Slope  is  rapidly  be- 
coming self-sufficient  in  the  luxuries  as 
well  as  the  necessities  of  life.  Farm 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  harness  and 
other  essentials  are  now  manufactured 
on  the  west  coast  and  laid  down  at  his 
door  at  prices  as  favorable  as  those  pre- 
vailing east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  burden  of  heavy 
freight  rates,  however,  I  may  cite  the  case 
of  a  prosperous  farmer  near  Portland  who 
planned  to  purchase  a  small  gasoline 
launch  for  his  son.  This  was  to  be 
shipped  not  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
mind  you,  but  from  a  town  west  of 
Chicago,  and  yet  the  freight  charge  on 
this  one-hundred-dollar  boat  would  have 
been  sixty  dollars.  Doubtless  the  Panama 
Canal,  when  it  is  completed,  will,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  relieve  this  strain 
upon  the  pocketbooks  of  buyers  in  the 
Northwest. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  West 
where  the  farmers  are  a  long  distance 
from  a  city  of  any  size,  and  this  is  likely 
to  prove  a  disadvantage  in  one  way  or 
another,  sooner  or  later.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  urged  against  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  however.  Spokane,  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  among  the  best 
and  most  progressive  cities  in  the  entire 
United  States,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
farm  in  this  whole  region  that  is  not 
within  a  day's  journey  of  one  or  more 
of  these  cities.  The  quartet  of  busy 
communities  ranging  in  population  from 
eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  each  not  only  provide  home 
markets  that  take  considerable  quantities 
of  the  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  farm 
products  of  the  Northwest,  but  they  bring 
within  reach  of  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughter  shops  where  they  can  purchase 
anything  for  household  use  or  in  the  way 
of  wearing  apparel  that  they  would  find 
in  any  of  the  large  Eastern  stores. 

In  conclusion  it  should  perhaps  be 
noted  that  the  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  not  been  so  busy  reap- 
ing wealth  from  their  rich  region  that 
they  have  neglected  to  provide  churches 
and  a  good  school  system  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  fruit  of  this  policy  is  shown 
in  statistics  that  indicate  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  in  the 
Northwest  can  read  and  write  than  is 
the  case  in  some  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, including  intellectual  New  England. 
There  is  at  least  three  months  of  school 
each  year  even  in  the  most  sparsely  set- 
tled districts,  and  high  salaries  are  paid 
in  order  to  get  good  teachers.  Both 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  excellent 
agricultural  colleges,  where  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  are  taught  to  apply 
the  principles  of  science  as  an  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  best  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

The  Pacific  Coast  farmer  does  not  have 
the  trouble  that  many  of  his  brethren 
elsewhere  do  in  finding  capable  farm 
hands  who  are  willing  to  work  for  rea- 
sonable wages.  He  would  have  all  kinds 
of  difficulties  if  he  had  to  depend  upon 
white  help,  but  he  solves  the  question  by 
employing  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  Orientals — young  men, 
almost  without  exception — have  been  for 
years  engaged  in  farm  work  in  this  ter- 
ritory. Their  steady-going  tendencies, 
with  no  inclination  for  frequent  "trips  to 
town,"  have  helped  them  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  agricultural  field,  while  their 
willingness  to  work  fourteen  hours  a 
day  if  occasion  demands,  causes  them  to 
be  eagerly  sought  as  harvest  hands. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HE  WORKED  late  that  night,  later  even 
than  the  night  before:  yet  all  the 
while  he  knew  that  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions in  this  way  would  not  meet 
the  new  requirements  of  the_  over- 
seer. He  must  think  of  something  different, 
something  that  would  meet  and  overcome 
the  seemingly  impossible.  So  he  worked 
and  thought,  planned  and  rejected,  and  all 
the  time  was  conscious  of  those  despairing 
eyes  in  the  corner  behind  the  smoke. 

When  at  last,  almost  discouraged,  he  gave 
up  work  for  the  night  and  sought  his  corner, 
he  seemed  as  far  from  success  as  when  he 
had  stood  before  the  overseer  in  the  door- 
way. Yet  scarcely  had  his  head  touched 
the  floor  when  he  was  upon  his  feet  again, 
his  pulse  bounding  and  his  faintness  for- 
gotten.   It  had  come  to  him  like  a  flash. 

Juan's  hut,  as  master  smoker,  was  larger 
than  the  others,  and  was  well  supplied  with 
all  the  necessities  for  work — a  great  heap 
of  palm  nuts  along  one  side  of  the  fire, 
extra  earthenware,  chimneys  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, and  a  number  of  sap  sticks  of  varj-- 
ing  lengths. 

The  roof  of  the  hut  was  of  thatch,  with 
rafters  of  bamboo  placed  verj'  close  to- 
gether. By  standing  upon  a  hastily  con- 
structed pile  of  blocks  of  crude  rubber, 
Rafe  could  reach  these. 

By  this  time  the  smoke  had  begun  to  clear 
somewhat,  and  the  eyes  in  the  corner  were 
watching  him  curiously.  First  Rafe  fastened 
three  sets  of  strong  cords,  two  upon  the 
same  rafter,  and  of  varying  lengths,  so  that 
the  bottoms  of  each  should  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  floor,  about  three  feet. 
Then  he  descended  from  the  pile  of  blocks 
and  placed  them  out  of  the  way.  Near  the 
corner  where  he  slept  were  a  number  of 
iron  hooks,  sometimes  used  to  catch  sharks, 
which  were  plentiful  in  the  branch  flowing 
directly  behind  the  hut.  It  was  a  sight  of 
these  hooks  which  had  been  responsible,  in 
part,  for  his  sudden  plan. 

Selecting  six  of  the  same  size,  he  fastened 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  cords.  Then  he 
placed  one  of  the  sap  sticks  across  two  of 
the  hooks  and  tested  it  with  his  hand.  The 
stick  was  parallel  with  the  floor,  and  could 
be  turned  by  even  a  slight  pressure  of  his 
finger,  while  the  cords  would  allow  it  to  be 
moved  forward  and  backward  with  almost 
equal  ease.  By  this  time  the  eyes  in  the 
corner  were  beginning  to  understand,  and 
with  the  wonder  in  them  there  was  now  an 
unmistakable  twinkle  of  hope.  In  posses- 
sion of  his  limbs,  old  Juan  would  have 
scouted  such  an  innovation,  but  the  case 
was  desperate.  He  watched  Rafe  place  sap 
sticks  in  the  other  sets  of  hooks,  then  stand 
between  two  of  them,  with  the  third  directly 
in  front,  and  keep  the  three  in  almost  con- 
stant motion.  With  the  cords  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  sticks  and  keep  them  in 
position,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  look  after 
three  as  ordinarily  it  would 
one.  Finally  Rafe  built  a 
palm  nut  fire  under  the 
end  of  each  stick,  placed 
extra  chimneys  over  the 
smoldering  fires  to  concen- 
trate the  smoke,  then 
dipped  the  sticks  into  the 
sap  and  replaced  them 
upon  the  hooks. 

When  he  took  a  position 
between  the  two  parallel 
sticks  and  began  a  careful 
and  workmanlike  manipu- 
lation of  the  sap  in  the 
smoke,  there  came  a  sud- 
den thumping  upon  the 
floor,  the  only  applause 
which  old  Juan  could  make 
with  his  one  hand. 

The  next  afternoon, 
when  the  overseer  returned 
with  men  bearing  more 
huge  calabashes  full  of  sap. 
they  found  those  they  had 
brought  the  day  before 
standing  in  front  of  the 
hut,  empty.  At  sight  of 
them  the  expression  of 
exulting  malice  on  the 
overseer's  face  changed 
to  one  of  astonished 
chagrin  and  suspicion. 
Pushing  open  the  door,  he 
was  about  to  accuse  old 
Juan  of  having  thrown 
some  of  the  sap  into  a 
branch,  when  sucn  a  black, 
dense  volume  of  stifling 
smoke  rushed  out  that  he 
closed  the  door  again  hur- 
riedly, gasping  and  sput- 
tering. Never  in  all  his 
experience  had  he  seen 
smoke  as  thick,  or  so  much 
of  it  in  the  brief  space  of 
opening  and  shutting  a 
door.  What  sort  of  work 
was  going  on  in  there  that 
could    create    such    a  vol- 


cano? Old  Juan  must  be  doing  the  labor  of 
two  men,  and  the  boy  have  become  already 
a  veteran  smoker.  It  was  inconceivable — 
unless,  perhaps,  there  was  some  trick.  But 
no ;  as  his  eyes  became  clear  they  saw  a 
long  pile  of  rubber  behind  the  empty  cala- 
bashes, ready  to  be  taken  away.  He  bent 
over  the  pieces  and  examined  each  one 
carefully,  critically,  hopefully,  but  in  vain. 
Every  piece  was  evenly'  and  properly  col- 
ored, and  bore  Juan's  mark.  And  there 
were  more  of  them  than  any  smoker 
had  ever  put  outside  his  hut  in  that 
camp  in  a  single  day.  If  the  owner 
saw  them,  as  of  course  he  would,  it  would 
never  afterward  be  any  use  to  try  to  prej- 
udice him  against  the  master  smoker. 
Nothing  but  Juan's  death  or  disability  would 
leave  his  hut  vacant  for  a  possible  successor ; 
and  a  little  later  the  overseer  had  an  an- 
imated conversation  at  the  door  of  the 
second  smoker's  hut,  the  substance  of  which 
was  that  they  should  keep  their  eyes  open 
for  any  possible  slip,  but  should  not  at 
present  try  to  force  matters  which  might 
work  to  their  own  disadvantage.  The  second 
smoker  was  the  overseer's  brother. 

The  following  day  the  empty  calabashes 
were  outside  the  hut  as  before,  and  behind 
them  was  a  new  pile  of  rubber.  The  over- 
seer viewed  it  discontentedly,  and  ventured 
on  adding  still  another  calabash  of  sap  to 
the  new  supply.  But  the  next  day  this 
calabash  was  also  outside  with  the  others, 
empty.  And  back  of  the  calabashes  was  a 
significant  pile  of  perfectly  smoked  rubber, 
larger  than  ever  before. 

What  did  it  mean?  There  was  black  art 
at  work  here  somewhere,  for  no  man  and 
boy  could  accomplish  such  wonders  as  this. 
The  other  three  huts  together  did  not  turn 
out  more  rubber  than  this  one,  and  it  was 
not  so  well  smoked.  True,  old  Juan  had 
the  best  apparatus  in  camp,  and  the  best 
hut,  and  he  always  insisted  that  the  ripest 
and  dampest  nuts  should  be  brought  to 
him — those  that  made  the  blackest  smoke. 
But  one  hut  and  one  fire  could  not  honestly 
do  as  much  as  three  huts  and  three  fires, 
not  even  though  the  smoke  should  be  kept 
pouring  through  the  little  chimney  all  day 
and  all  night,  and  old  Juan  and  the  boy 
took  turns  in  resting  and  holding  the  stick. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  black  art,  and  the 
whole  camp  was  in  peril. 

That  very  day  the  overseer  placed 
watchers  among  the  denser  foliage  about 
the  first  smoker's  hut,  with  orders  to  note 
everything  that  went  in  and  came  out. 
Perhaps  old  Juan's  influence  brought  rubber 
from  somewhere  outside,  or  expert  smokers 
stole  in  to  assist  him  in  doing  these  won- 
ders. But  no.  Three  days  went  by,  and 
every  day  the  empty  calabashes  were  found 
outside  and  the  piles  of  perfectly  smoked 
rubber ;  and  every  day  the  spies  reported 
that  nothing  had  gone  in  or  out  save  the 
men  who  bore  the  calabashes  of  sap  into 
the  hut  each  afternoon  and  the  boy  who 


opened  the  door  at  daylight  each  morning 
to  place  the  empty  calabashes  and  the  fin- 
ished rubber  outside.  And  when  the  cala- 
bash bearers  themselves  were  questioned 
they  declared  they  had  seen  nothing — that  no 
human  eye  could  pierce  the  blackness  of 
that  foul  place.  They  had  shut  their  eyes 
and  placed  the  calabashes  just  inside  the 
door,  and  then  had  rushed  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  thanking  the  saints  that  they  were 
still  alive  in  the  world,  and  not  in  the  black 
hole  where  all  shameless  people  go. 

After  that  a  whole  week  went  by,  and  the 
overseer  fumed  and  marveled,  and  perhaps 
feared.  But  at  length  his  anger  and  cu- 
riosity got  the  better  of  his  prudence — or 
rather,  of  his  superstition.  One  morning 
just  before  daylight,  at  the  time  the  boy 
was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  calabashes 
and  rubber  outside,  he  stole  around  to  the 
back  of  the  hut,  on  the  river  side,  and  noise- 
lessly cut  a  hole  in  the  thin  wall  with  his 
knife.    To  this  he  applied  his  eyes. 

What  he  saw  made  his  face  at  first  grow 
ashy  with  terror ;  then,  as  he  comprehended 
it,  become  livid  with  rage,  and  his  teeth 
gnashed  audibly.    But  still  he  looked. 

The  fires  were  now  low,  and  the  smoke 
was  almost  transparent.  In  the  opposite 
corner  sat  Juan,  his  face  drawn  and  ghastly. 
Evidently  the  old  man  had  been  straining 
himself  to  the  limit  of  his  strength,  and 
the  overseer  almost  smiled  at  the  thought. 
But  what  caused  his  look  of  terror,  succeeded 
by  rage,  was  the  scene  in  the  center  of  the 
hut.  Instead  of  a  single  fire,  there  were 
three,  with  three  chimneys  and  three  sap 
sticks.  And  tending  them  was,  as  he  had 
half  suspected,  the  evil  one  himself,  in  a 
most  horrible  disguise.  His  figure  was  rather 
tall  and  slight,  and  his  face  was  almost 
without  features  save  for  two  black  holes 
and  a  nose  that  twisted  down  and  behind 
his  body  and  then  wavered  up  into  the  roof 
of  the  hut.  The  overseer's  eyes  almost 
bulged  from  their  sockets  as  they  followed 
the  windings  of  that  awful  nose.  With  an 
effort  he  turned  his  gaze  back  to  Juan. 
The  old  man  was  just  rising  to  his  feet, 
tottering  as  he  did  so.  Yes,  truly  it  was 
as  he  had  thought,  only  worse,  and  he 
crossed  himself  hurriedly.  Juan  was  sick  and 
had  sold  his  soul  to  the  evil  one  for  as- 
sistance. And  the  boy — yes,  they  had  killed 
him  to  make  the  fires. 

He  was  about  to  slip  away  in  horror, 
when  the  evil  one  suddenly  removed  the 
front  half  of  his  face,  and — there  stood  the 
boy  Rafe.  The  overseer  gasped  in  amaze- 
ment, then  shut  his  lips  grimly  and  tried 
to  think — to  study  out  the  thing.  Presently 
he  decided  that  the  false  face  was  fashioned 
from  rubber,  and  the  nose — yes,  that  was 
rubber,  too.  But  for  what  purpose  ?  Then 
suddenly  he  understood.  The  soft  rubber 
had  been  fashioned  about  something  round 
and  allowed  to  cool,  then  removed  and  a 
number  of  pieces  fastened  together  until 
the  re.quired  length  was  obtained.     It  was 


"Then  he  took  a  pocition  between  the  two  parallel  iticks  and  began  a  careful  and  workmanlike  maniDulation 


merely  a  hollow  tube  through  which  the 
boy  could  breathe,  clumsily  made,  but  serv- 
ing its  purpose.  No  wonder  the  boy  had 
been  able  to  endure  the  black  smoke  of  even 
three  fires. 

As  Rafe  opened  the  door  to  place  the 
empty  calabashes  and  the  finished  rubber 
outside,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  overseer.  "Br-r-r-rh !"  the  man 
screamed,  his  face  convulsed  with  rage,  "I 
f  oun'  you  out !  I  ketch  on  yo'  treeck,  you 
scamp  boy !  I  goin'  feex  you !  Drap  dat 
calabash !  Dat  ole  Juan's  work  now.  You 
goin'  back  in  de  grove,  an'  I  make  you 
work,  a-a-ah !  like  you  nebber  work  befo'. 
But  firs'  you  goin'  feel  my  steeck.  An'  if 
ole  threeck  Juan  don'  do  his  work  wid  sap 
like  I  been  sen'in',  den  I  goin'  write  de 
owner,  an'  he  leabe.  He,  he !  An'  he  goin' 
put  out  two  dem  fires  queeck  now." 

Old  Juan  appeared  suddenly  in  the  door- 
way, his  tottering  form  erect.  "Stop  dat 
fool  talk!"  he  cried.  "De  owner  ain'  goin' 
take  yo'  word  'gin'  me  long's  I  do  my  work. 
You  know  dat.  An'  he  don'  car'  how  many 
fires  I  bu'n  long's  I  do  it  right.  You  keep 
out  dar,  an'  I'll  keep  in  here.  I'se  willin' 
do  two  men  work,  but  don'  you  fix  t'ings 
too  t'ick.  If  you  do,  dar  goin'  be  a  split, 
an'  it  goin'  hu't  somebody." 

He  shut  the  door  abruptly,  and  the  over- 
seer stood  glaring  at  it  for  some  moments 
undecidedly.  But  he  knew  the  master 
smoker  was  right.  At  last,  with  a  fierce 
"Br-r-r-rh!  I  feex  you!"  he  caught  Rafe 
by  the  shoulder  and  raised  his  stick. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AFTER  using  the  stick  until  he  became  ex- 
hausted, the  overseer  turned  Rafe  over 
to  the  camp  men  as  a  helper  to  them — the 
hardest  and  most  degrading  work  he  could 
devise,  for  in  effect  it  was  to  be  slave  to 
them  all. 

But  here  again  a  very  curious  thing  hap- 
pened. Rafe  had  gone  into  the  smoke  hut 
hated  or  disliked  by  the  whole  camp,  as  he 
had  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  came 
out  a  hero  to  them  all,  with  perhaps  the 
one  exception  of  the  overseer. 

That  night  when  he  had  saved  the 
monkey,  his  story  of  the  snake  had  been 
considered  a  pure  invention  by  all  who  stood 
near  and  heard  it,  and  the  overseer's  abuse 
had  been  thought  no  more  than  just.  But 
when  they  went  to  the  grove  the  next  morn- 
ing and  found  the  snake  lying  dead  beside 
the  path,  his  head  completely  encased  in 
hardened  rubber,  their  feelings  underwent 
a  quick  change.  They  had  all  helped  to  kill 
snakes  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
few  of  them  had  killed  snakes  single- 
handed  ;  but  none  had  been  so  large 
or  of  so  formidable  a  species  as  this 
monster,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of  a  snake  being  killed  in  such  a 
manner — waiting  until  its  head  was  almost 
in  one's  face,  and  then  cov- 
ering it  with  rubber  sap. 
Why,  it  was  marvelous ; 
not  mere  bravery,  which 
any  strong  man  could 
emulate,  but  an  absolute 
act  of  genius,  such  only 
as  a  medicine  man  or 
soothsayer  or  natural 
leader  could  think  of  and 
wait  unflinchingly  to  per- 
form. And  It  had  been 
done  in  the  darkness,  when 
things  are  larger  and  more 
terrible  and  fearsome,  and 
by  a  boy  who  had  been 
moving  quietly  among 
them. 

This  change  had  not 
found  much  open  expres- 
sion, through  fear  of  the 
overseer,  but  had  insensi- 
bly strengthened  by  much 
repetition  among  them- 
selves. And  it  had  lost 
nothing  by  his  temporary 
absence  in  the  hut.  Mar- 
velous things  had  been  go- 
ing on  in  that  hut,  and 
the  camp  men  ascribed  the 
marvels  to  the  killer  of  the 
snake  instead  of  to  the 
master  smoker.  One  who 
could  kill  in  the  darkness 
a  monster  that  ten  men 
might  fear  to  attack  by 
daylight  could  easily  do 
the  marvels  which  had  been 
mystifying  and  exasperat- 
ing the  overseer.  It  did  not 
matter  in  the  least  that 
he  had  not  learned  the 
smoker's  art,  that  he  was 
only  a  boy ;  some  things 
did  not  come  by  mere 
knowledge.  It  was  easy 
enough  for  him  to  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four 
smokers  as  it  would  be  of 
ten.  were  he  so  minded. 


So  when  the  overseer  exhausted  his 
wrath  upon  him  and  drove  him  to  the  men 
for  work,  he  was  surprised  at  being  received 
with  marked  deference  instead  of  with  blows 
and  abuse.  Not  one  of  them  had  anything 
for  him  to  do ;  and  when  he  insisted,  they 
gave  him  the  lightest  of  the  work  and  made 
all  sorts  of  pretexts  to  leave  what  they 
were  doing  and  help  him.  And  so  it  went 
on  all  through  the  day,  until  early  in  the 
evening,  when  they  declared  there  was  noth- 
ing else  he  could  do  except  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep,  and  that  he  had  better  do  it  at 
once,  for  he  looked  tired. 

In  the  morning  it  continued  the  same,  for 
the  men  insisted  on  doing  the  work,  es- 
pecially the  dirty  and  disagreeable  portion. 
But  by  this  time  the  overseer  had  learned 
what  was  going  on,  and  hardly  had  daylight 
appeared  when  he  approached  Rafe  with  an 
ugly  expression  on  his  face. 

"Br-r-r-rh  !"  he  hissed.  "I  goin'  feex  you 
nex'  time,  you  slip-out  boy.  Dar'  ain'  goin' 
be  no  frien's,  no  smoke  hole  to  hide  in,  no 
big  snake  to  crawl  ahin'.  Br-r-r-rh !  No  ! 
I  goin'  skin  you,  w'ar  out  de  steeck  till 
you  ain'  "nough  lef  to  w'ar  anyt'ing  on, 
den  put  you  on  de  ant-hill  till  ant  eat  off 
yo'  toe  nails.  A-a-ah !  Yo'  ha'r  stan'  on 
end  if  I  tell  one  half  I  goin'  do.  An'  I  do 
him  all  right  now  if  I  ain'  so  beesy.  Now 
you  go  clean  out  all  de  calabashes  till  I  be 
ready ;  den  I  feex  you,  I  f-e-e-x  you."  He 
was  moving  away  when  he  seemed  to  think 
of  another  thing  that  might  add  terror  or 
anxiety  to  the  boy's  mind.  His  face  was 
turned  with  a  new  malignancy.  "A-a-ah ! 
I  been  hear  great  news  dis  mornin',"  he 
went  on ;  "de  grove  an'  all  de  t'ings  roun' 
here  been  sol'  to  new  man,  an'  he  an'  de 
ol'  owner  comin'  out  bimely  to  look  roun'. 
I  goin'  to  hab  everyt'ing  feex  up  nice ;  an' 
den,  when  dey  leabe,  I  goin'  be  de  boss  sure 
'nough  cl'ar  t'rou'.  An'  dat  ol'  Juan  goin' 
be  fire  so  queeck  his  haid  snap." 

Rafe  went  to  the  calabashes  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Old  Juan  to  leave,  his  first  friend 
in  the  camp  ?  It  would  break  the  smoker's 
heart ;  and,  old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  obtain  work  elsewhere. 

When  the  calabashes  were  finished,  he  was 
set  to  clearing  away  the  camp  refuse,  which 
had  been  thrown  in  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

While  he  was  there  he  heard  a  sudden 
scream  from  the  path  which  lead  through 
the  forest  to  the  rubber  grove.  Looking  up 
quickly,  he  at  first  saw  nothing  but  a  child 
of  three  or  four  years,  who  had  been  play- 
ing in  the  path.  The  child  was~^standing 
with  its  hands  before  its  eyes,  as  though 
to  shut  out  some  object  of  terror.  Then, 
just  beyond,  not  twenty  feet  away,  he  saw 
a  large  jaguar  already  crouching  for  a 
spring. 

There  were  twenty  people  or  more  who 
heard  the  scream,  and  among  them  was  the 
overseer.  But  they  were  too  far  away  to 
reach  the  child  in  time.  Rafe  was  the 
nearest. 

He  did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  Swinging 
his  arms  above  his  head,  he  uttered  a  loud 
yell  of  encouragement  to  the  child,  and 
sprang  directly  toward  the  jaguar.  The 
spectators  held  their  breath,  realizing  only 
too  well  what  must  be  the  end. 

But  Rafe  never  paused  to  consider  that, 
or  to  make  plans.  His  one  thought  was  of 
■  the  child,  and  to  get  between  it  and  the 
wild  beast.  And  the  jaguar,  startled  at  the 
very  instant  before  springing  by  Rate's  yell, 
hesitated  in  the  face  of  the  strange  figure 
flying  toward  him ;  then,  as  if  deciding  that 
such  boldness  could  only  indicate  superior 
force,  it  turned  suddenly  and  bounded  away 
into  the  forest.  Rafe  caught  the  child  up 
in  his  arms.  Not  until  he  reached  the  open 
and  the  overseer  took  the  child  from  him 
did  he  notice  that  it  was  the  child  of  the 
second  smoker,  the  overseer's  brother. 

"A-a-ah,  you  slip-roun'  boy,"  began  the 
overseer,  "you  in  plenty  much  t'ings  dat 
ain'  work."  Then,  as  if  realizing  that  this 
was  not  quite  the  right  thing  to  say,  he 
added,  "But  it  all  right  dis  time.  Now 
you  go  back  to  dat  clean  up." 

In  the.  afternoon  the  visitors  came — the 
owner  and  the  former  one,  a  surveyor  to 
verify  some  lines,  a  lawyer  to  look  after  the 
papers,  and  two  negroes  to  attend  their 
horses. 

Rafe  had  not  quite  finished  clearing  away 
the  huge  pile  of  camp  refuse,  and  was 
bending  over  it,  working  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Not  until  the  group  paused  quite 
near  him  did  he  look  up  suddenly,  startled. 
He  had  recognized  one  of  the  voices.  Then  . 
"Father!  father!  Oh,  father!     Is  it  you?" 

The  new  owner,  a  tall,  distinguished-look- 
ing Spaniard,  turned  swiftly,  stared,  then 
caught  the  boy  in  his  arras.  "Rafael ! 
Rafael !"  he  sobbed,  "I  thought  you  were 
dead.  I  wrote  your  mother  and  sister  so. 
God  is  good.  The  news  will  be  joy  to  them, 
my  boy.  But  I  do  not  understand.  Why 
are  you  here?" 

They  spoke  together  rapidly  for  some 
minutes.  The  former  owner  looked  at  them 
curiously,  sympathetically.  "Is  this  the  son 
you  told  me  was  killed,  Don  Torrallas  ?"  he 
at  length  inquired. 

"Yes,  I  thought  he  was  killed.  We  came 
to  the  lower  Amazon  to  buy  rubber  land, 
and  one  day  Rafael  took  his  pony  and  went 
into  the  forest  to  try  a  new  American  gun 
I  had  bought  him.  They  never  came  back. 
We  found  some  of  his  clothing,  with  blood 
on  it,  and  supposed  the  wild  beasts  had 
killed  both  him  and  the  pony.  I  did  not 
care  to  buy  land  then,  and  I  did  not  dare 
to  go  home  and  face  his  mother  without 
certain  information.  I  have  been  wandering 
up  and  down  the  Amazon  since,  but  without 
hope.  Lately  I  learned  that  the  upper  Ama- 
zon was  the  best  rubber  section,  and  yester- 
day I  arranged  to  buy  this  place.  But  I 
never  anticipated  the  joy  of  finding  my  boy 
here,  alive." 

"I  was  taken  by  a  party  of  wild-looking 


'No,  I  shall  not  need  you,'  said  Don  Torrallas  coldly" 


men  that  day  in  the  forest,"  said  Rafe,  his 
voice  yet  tremulous  with  the  joy  of  the 
unexpected  meeting.  "They  stole  everything 
I  had  and  were  going  to  kill  me ;  but  one 
of  them  said  no,  they  could  do  better  by 
selling  or  hiring  me  to  some  tribe  or  com- 
pany in  the  interior.  At  last  they  brought 
me  here,  starving  and  beating  me  on  the 
way  so  I  would  not  dare  to  tell.  They  had 
a  long  talk  with  the  overseer  which  I  did 
not  hear ;  then  they  went  away.  After 
that  I  tried  to  tell  the  overseer  about  myself, 
but  he  would  not  listen.  He  said  I  was  a 
sly-tongue,  a  story-maker,  and  whenever  I 
tried  to  speak  he  beat  me.  I  have  been  here 
ever  since." 

As  he  listened,  Don  Torrallas'  face  had 
been  growing  dark.  The  overseer  looked 
anxious.  "It  "was  all  a  meestake,"  he  ex- 
plained hastily.  "I  did  not  know,  an'  Rafael 
make  too  queeck  conclusion.  We  goin'  be 
mighty  good  frien's  now.  An'  I  know  all 
'bout  de  rubber  bizness,  an'  can  make  de 
men  work  h-a-r-d.  You  goin'  need  me  mo' 
dan  all  de  res'." 


"No,  I  shall  not  need  you,"  said  Don  Tor- 
rallas coldly.  "I  intend  to  employ  an  al- 
together different  kind  of  overseer.  As  soon 
as  you  have  settled  with  Senor  Guerri  here, 
you  may  go." 

"But—" 

Don  Torrallas  turned  his  back  to  him. 
"Now,  Rafael,"  he  said,  "would  you  rather 
go  straight  home,  or  stay  here  with  me  for 
a  few  months,  as  we  first  arranged?  I 
wish  to  get  the  plantation  into  as  good  con- 
dition as  possible,  and  intend  to  buy  up  all 
the  adjoining  land  I  can  that  is  suitable." 

"If  you  do  not  mind,"  replied  Rafe 
eagerly,  "I  would  much  rather  stay.  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  rubber-growing, 
and  maybe  can  help  you  some.  Aid  even 
if  it  has  been  hard,  I  like  it." 

"Very  well ;  you  will  stay  then.  And  I 
need  not  add,  my  boy,  that  I  am  very  glad. 
Now  go  and  write  a  long  letter  to  your 
mother.  Senor  Guerri  will  post  it  for  us. 
And  do  not  forget  to  say  that  we  will  be 
home  on  a  visit  before  very  long." 

[the  end] 


Men  Worth  While  in  History 


George  Washington 

THE  American  people  would  be  un- 
willing to  put  the  name  of  any 
man  whomsoever  before  George 
Washington's.  "First  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen"  was  again 
verified  when  his  name  ranked  first  of 
all  the  names  presented  for  a  place  in 
America's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Y'ou  may  ask, 
"Why  this  charm 
over  the  people?" 
It  was  not  an  af- 
fable sweetness  in 
his  manner  that 
drew  all  people  to 
him,  but  rather  a 
grand  and  com- 
manding appear- 
ance that  induced 
them  to  follow 
wherever  he  chose 
to  lead.  He  pos- 
sessed a  grandeur  that  was  awe  inspiring 
when  he  stood  before  them,  tower- 
ing- in  height  above  other  men.  One 
feels,  when  portraj'ing  the  life  of  this 
great  chief,  like  a  photographer  who 
goes  out  to  photograph  the  sun;  he 
gets  only  a  shadow  of  that  bright 
luminary. 

All  that  pertains  to  his  life  has  been 
told  over  and  over  again  by  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  still  the  story 
loses  none  of  its  interest.  Ask  the 
youngest  pupils  in  our  schools,  "Who 
is  the  father  of  his  country?"  and  see 
how  quickly  and  distinctly  every  single 
one  vrill  answer,  "George  Washington." 

The  story  of  the  hatchet  and  cherry 
tree  is  familiar  in  every  nursery.  The 
legends  of  his  boyhood — such  as  the 
daring  skill  in  riding  wild  colts,  throw- 
ing a  stone  across  the  Rappahannock 
Eiver  at  Fredericksburg,  the  throwing 
of  a  stone  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  the 
excelling  of  his  playmates  in  running, 


leaping  and  wrestling — are  often  cited 
as  examples  of  his  superior  muscular 
power. 

WTien  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school  to  Mr.  Hobby,  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's tenants,  who  taught  in  an  "old 
field  schoolhouse."  Here  all  of  his 
amusements  took  a  military  turn.  He 
made  soldiers  of -his  schoolmates.' They 
had  their  mimic  parades  and  reviews, 
and  they  fought  sham  battles.  It  is 
said  that  in  all  their  play  he  had  a 
competitor  in  William  I?ustle,  but 
George  was  commander-in-chief  of 
Hobby's  school.  These  stories,  as  well 
as  others,  continue  to  delight  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

His  life  from  beginning  to  end  was 
full  of  wonderful  and  thrilling  inci- 
dents. When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  survey  his 
vast  landed  estates  in  Virginia.  This 
was  his  first  experience  of  life  in  the 
wilderness.  One  day  he  would  cross  the 
river  in  a  canoe,  svnmming  his  horse. 
The  next,  perhaps,  he  would  meet  a 
war  party  of  Indians  bearing  a  scalp 
as  a  trophy.  When  camping  with  his 
companions  at  night  he  often  wit- 
nessed the  war  dance,  a  strange  spec- 
tacle to  him.  The  yells  and  whoops  of 
the  Indians  made  them  appear  like  de- 
mons. So  proficient  was  he  in  survey- 
ing that  he  was  made  public  surveyor 
for  four  years.  The  knowledge  he  thus 
gained  of  the  Indian  and  his  mode  of 
warfare  proved  to  be  very  valuable  to 
him  afterward,  when  he  became  an 
oiBcer  in  the  "French  and  Indian  War." 

AVhen  on  a  journey  to  Williamsburg, 
he  stopped  to  dine  with  his  friend. 
Major  Chamberlayne,  at  William's  Fer- 
ry. There  he  met  Martha  Dandridge, 
the  young,  rich  and  handsome  widow 
of  Daniel  Park  Curtis,  who  lived  at 
the  "'RTiite  House,"  near  by.  Colonel 
Washington  was  now  an  important 
personage  in  Virginia,  and  when,  on 
his  return,  he  called  at  the  "White 


House"  and  made  an  offer  of  marriage, 
it  was  duly  accepted.  Their  wedding 
was  a  brilliant  one.  The  bride  went  to 
her  husband's  home  in  a  coach  drawm 
by  six  horses. 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  the  Speaker  paid  him  a 
high  compliment.  The  Colonel  rose  to 
reply,  but  stood  stammering  and  blus- 
tering. "Sit  down.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton," said  the  Speaker.  "Your  modesty 
equals  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses 
the  power  of  any  langniage  I  possess." 

When  war  against  England  was  de- 
clared, he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  After  eight  years 
of  great  privation,  and  many  hard- 
fought  battles,  peace  was  declared,  and 
the  United  States  gained  her  independ- 
ence. Washington  was  then  elected 
first  president,  and  he  took  the  oath  of 
oface  April  30,  1789.  Some  of  the  people 
desired  to  make  him  a  king,  but  he  de- 
clined the  title.  After  serving  four 
years,  he  was  re-elected  president,  and 
at  the  end  of  another  term  he  refused 
to  be  re-elected.  He  retired  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non, there,  as  he  hoped,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  But  Congress, 
having  in  prospect  a  war  with  France, 
President  Adams,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  presidential  chair,  called  him 
again  into  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  wrote,  "We  must  have  your  name. 
If  you  will  permit  us  to  use  it,  there 
will  be  more  efficiency  in  it  than  in 
many  an  army."  So  Washington  was 
again  commissioned  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies  raised  or  to  be  raised 
in  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  after  this  he  died,  De- 
cember 14,  1799.  The  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  mind  of  the  national 
legislature  on  his  death  were  drafted 
by  E.  H.  Lee,  and  concluded  with  the 
appropriate  words:  "First  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

He  was  buried  at  Mt.  Vernon,  where 
thousands  of  tourists  annually  visit 
his  tomb.  The  boats  which  ply  up  and 
down  the  Potomac  River  always  toll 
their  bells  when  passing  Mt.  Vernon, 
in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

By  resolution  of  Congress,  the  next 
succeeding  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
February  22d,  was  commended  to  the 
whole  people  as  a  day  to  be  devoted  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  deceased 
"father  of  his  country." 

<S> 

George  Washington 

By  J.  Richie  Schultz 

A  day  there  comes  in  every  year 

To  all  Americans  most  dear. 

When  in  each  country-loving  heart 

True  patriotic  feelings  start. 

And  everywhere  they  hold  their  sway 

Throughout  the  land  upon  that  day, 

Kept  sacredly  by  every  one. 

On  which  was  born  our  Washington. 

'Tis  then  our  thoughts  we  backward  cast 
Through  records  of  our  country's  past, 
And  view  the  old  colonial  days 
When  every  man  his  homage  pays 
To  Britain's  king,  across  the  sea. 
The  enemy  of  liberty. 

We  see  the  foreign  yoke  o'erthrown ; 
Our  fathers  will  no  ruler  own 
Who  governs  with  a  tyrant's  hand. 
But  arm  themselves  and  free  the  land. 
But  oh,  the  fearful  years  of  strife. 
The  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
Those  heroes  bore  so  patiently 
To  make  themselves  and  country  free. 

But  bright  in  this  the  hero's  age 

One  name  stands  out  on  History's  page 

Among  those  who  for  freedom  fought 

And  for  their  country's  welfare  wrought. 

One  who  our  valiant  army  led ; 

With  them  he  struggled,  fought  and  bled; 

Through  trials  sore  he  ever  rose 

Triumphant  over  all  his  foes ; 

Through  winter's  cold  at  Valley  Forge, 

O'er  all  the  soldiers  of  King  George ; 

Across  the  icy  Delaware 

To  Princeton's  glorious  battle,  where 

The  Hessian  troops  were  made  to  flee. 

He  won  a  glorious  victory. 

Tho'  forced  with  hardships  to  contend. 

He  came  victorious  to  the  end. 

Through  battles  lost  to  victories  won — 

This  was  our  General  Washington. 

And  then  in  peace  the  first  as  well 

As  mid  the  din  of  shot  and  shell. 

For  when  he,  covered  with  renown. 

Was  offered  by  his  men  the  crown. 

He  scorned  the  sign  of  tyranny 

To  keep  his  land  and  people  free. 

When  he  by  all  the  nation's  voice 

As  President  was  made  the  choice. 

With  judgment  and  ability 

He  served  his  country  faithfully. 

And  when,  at  last,  to  home  and  rest 

He  went  by  all  his  people  blest. 

With  honors  given,  all  unsought. 

Which  years  of  faithful  service  brought. 

Then  ever  growing  be  the  fame 
That's  given  to  that  illustrious  name, 
Our  country's  greatest,  noblest  son. 
The  nation's  pride,  George  Washington. 
The  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peace. 
May  still  his  fame  through  time  increase 
In  speech  of  tongue,  in  stroke  of  pen. 
First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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THE  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of 
the  birth  of 
Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfel- 
low is  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  this  month  by 
the  Cambridge  (Massa- 
chusetts) Historical  So- 
ciety. A  special  bronze 
medal  will  be  issued  in 
honor  of  the  event,  but 

the  lines  Longfellow  wrote  will  long  sur\^ive 
these  medals  of  bronze  and  tablets  of  stone 
that  lovers  of  the  great  poet  have  seen  fit 
to  have  made.  The  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary' will  not  be  confined  to  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  society,  but  throughout  all  the 
states,  schools,  colleges  and  societies  of  all 
kinds  will  pay  due  homage  to  his  memory. 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  LOXGFELLOW 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born 
in  the  old  town  of  Portland,  Maine,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  Februarj',  1807.  His 
parents  were  both  descended  from  pious  old 
New  England  families.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  a  man  of  strict  integ- 
rity. He  valued  character  above  riches  and 
honor,  and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  instil 
into  his  boys  a  noble  ideal  of  manly  living. 
In  a  letter  to  Henry  while  a  student  at 
Bowdoin  College,  he  says :  '"I  am  happy 
to  observe  that  my  ambition  has  never  been 
to  accumulate  wealth  for  my  children,  but  to 
cultivate  their  minds  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  to  imbue  them  with  correct 
moral,  political  and  religious  principles,  be- 
lieving that  a  person  thus  educated  will  with 
proper  diligence  be  certain  of  attaining  all 
the  wealth  that  is  necessary  to  happiness." 

The  romantic  and  imaginative  side  of  his 
nature  came  from  his  mother.  She  was 
beautiful  both  in  person  and  character.  Her 
piety  was  tender,  simple  and  unquestioning. 
She  was  "a  lover  of  church,  sermon  and 
hj'mn,  and  a  devout  and  constant  reader  of 
the  Bible."  Letters  written  to  her  son  dur- 
ing his  college  days  show  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  literary  taste  and 
culture. 

Under  such  healthful  home  influences  our 
poet  grew  up.  His  childhood  was  bright 
and  happy.  He  went  with  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  to  church  twice  every 
Sunday.  The  hours  between  services  were 
spent  not  on  the  streets,  but  in  the  home 
circle,  either  in  pleasant  conversation  or  in 
the  reading  of  religious  books,  every  other 
kind  for  the  time  being  laid  aside.  We  do 
not  find  that  he  ever  had  occasion  to  regret 
that  he  was  subjected  to  this  strict  disci- 
pline in  his  early  years.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  certain  that  the  serene  faith  and  the  spirit 
of  earnest  piety  which  he  maintained 
throughout  his  life  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  this  careful  and  rigid  training.  It  would 
ije  well  for  boys  and  girls  who  sometimes 
imagine  that  their  Christian  parents  are  too 
strict  with  them  to  remember  this  lesson 
from  a  great  man's  life.  Graceful  submis- 
sion to  such  wise  and  loving  guidance  will 
bring  a  rich  reward  in  the  years  to  come. 

Doubtless  you  will  be  inclined  to  smile 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Longfellow  began 
to  teach  her  son  spelling  and  reading  when 
he  was  three  j'ears  old,  and  that  he  entered 
school  at  five.  It  would  probably  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  play  a 
little  while  longer  before  plunging  into 
books,  but  the  tasks  laid  upon  him  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  heavy  enough  to  seriously 
interfere  with  his  freedom.  His  first  letter — 
the  first,  at  any  rate,  which  has  been  pre- 
served— was  written  to  his  father  at  Boston 
when  he  lacked  a  month  of  being  seven. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  P.\pa  :— 

"Ann  wants  a  little  Bible  like  little  Bet- 
sey's. Will  you  please  buy  her  one  if  you 
can  find  one  in  Boston?  I  have  been  to 
school  all  the  week,  and  got  only  seven 
marks.  I  shall  have  a  billet  on  Monday. 
I  wish  you  to  buy  me  a  drum. 

"Henry  W.  Longfellow." 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  he  thought  of 
Ann's  Bible  before  his  drum.  The  "marks'" 
of  which  he  speaks  were  doubtless  for  slight 
offenses;  the  "billet"  was  a  letter  from  his 
teacher  commending  his  deportment,  and 
diligence  in  his  studies.  He  was  an  apt 
and  eager  student,  and  soon  began  to  read 
all  sorts  of  books.  Washington  Irving's 
"Sketch  Book"  was  published  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  in 
a  certain  sense  his  first  book — not  the  first 
he  read,  but  the  first  that  thoroughly  fas- 
cinated his  imagination  and  at  once  excited 
and  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  mind.  "I 
read  each  succeeding  number,"  he  writes, 
"with  ever-increasing  wonder  and  delight, 
spellbound  by  its  pleasant  humor,  its 
melancholy  tenderness,  its  atmosphere  of 
reverence."  Later  on  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Bryant,  writing  many  of  his 
earlier  poems  in  imitation  of  him. 

He  was  a  lively  boy,  with  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  a  delicate  complexion  and  rosy 
cheeks.  He  was  impetuous,  but  gentle  and 
good  natured.  He  was  fond  of  play,  as 
every  healthy  boy  should  be.  but  disliked 
loud  noises  and  rude  excitements.  His  older 
brother  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  Henry 
used  to  go  with  him  in  his  excursions  to 
the  neighboring  forests  and  marshes.  One 
day,  however,  he  came  home  weeping  be- 
cause he  had  killed  a  robin,  and  after  that 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  hunt  again. 

His  grandfather  and  an  uncle  lived  on 
adjoining  farms  not  far  from  Portland,  and 
it  was  his  delight  to  visit  their  houses 
during  his  vacations.  He  loved  Nature,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  wander 
through  the  wildwoods  or  play  at  farming — 
"following  the  mowers  at  hay  time,  and 
going  for  the  cows  at  evening  in  the  penny- 
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royal  -  scented  p  a  s  - 
tures :  picking  wild 
strawberries :  peeping 
into  the  dairy  to  see 
the  cheese  presses 
and  the  butter  mak- 
ing in  the  tall  churns  ; 
in  the  autumn  enter- 
ing into  the  work 
and  fun  of  the  corn 
husking ;  watching 
the     great  spinning 

wheel,  while  the  spinner  walked  to  and  fro 
as  she  fed  the  spindle  from  the  heap  of 
carded  wool,  or  even  filling  the  quills  when 
the  household  loom  was  in  use  weaving  the 
homespun." 

Sometimes  his  vacation  journeys  extended 
as  far  as  the  little  town  of  Hiram,  where 
his  grandfather  Wadsworth  lived.  Not  far 
from  Hiram,  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Fryeburg,  is  a  small  lake  known  as  Lovell's 
Pond,  and  famous 
in  New  England 
history  as  the  scene 
of  a  fight  with  the 
Indians.  The  story 
of  this  fight  made  a 
deep  impression  on 
the  boy's  imagina- 
tion, and  became 
the  subject  of  his 
first  published  poem,, 
written  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  By  the 
way,  you  have  all 
probably  read  the 
story  which  relates 
that  Longfellow's 
first  poem  was  some 
silly  lines  about 
"Mr.  Finney  and 
his  turnip."  It  is 
a  pity  to  have  to 
spoil  a  story  which 
has  furnished  boys 
and  girls  with  so 
much  amusement, 
but  the  poet  himself 
is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the 
lines  were  not 
written  by  him.  The 
verses  on  "The 
Battle  of  Lovell's 
Pond"  were  very 
poor,  as  were  many 
others  that  appeared 
during  the  next  few 
years.  Men  do  not 
become  great  poets 
all  at  once.  It  re- 
quires years  of 
drudgery  and  train- 
ing to  perfect  them 
in  their  art.  Long- 
fellow had  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship, 
and  he  succeeded, 
just  as  all  others 
must,  by  diligent 
work  and  constant 
pains. 

Longfellow  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin 
in  the  class  of  1825, 

and  afterward,  at  various  times,  further 
enriched  his  mind  by  European  study  and 
travel.  For  twenty-five  years  (1829  to  1854) 
he  filled  a  professorship  in  college — six  years 
in  Bowdoin  and  nineteen  years  in  Harvard. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
died  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1835 ;  his 
second  wife  was  burned  to  death  in  1861,  her 
clothes  having  accidentally  taken  fire  while 
sealing  an  envelope  at  the  flame  of  a  taper. 

A  biographer  has  well  said  that  Long- 
fellow's chief  characteristics  were  simplicity, 
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grace  and  refinement. 

imagination  and 
passion  he  had  but 
little.  He  does  not 
often  startle  his 
readers  by  the  utter- 
ance of  a  new  and 
striking  thought,  but 
he  perpetually  charms 
them  by  presenting 
the  ordinary  senti- 
ments of  humanity  in 
an  inimitable  and  certainly  more  attractive 
style. 

AN  AMERICAN  SHRINE 

"Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls. 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 

The  father  of  his  country  dwelt ; 
And  yonder  meadows,  broad  and  damp, 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt." 

One  recalls  these 
lines  when  standing 
before  the  old  Long- 
fellow house  in 
Cambridge,  the  most 
interesting  private 
residence  in  New 
England  because  of 
its  historical  asso- 
ciations and  because 
it  was  here  that 
America's  best-be- 
loved poet  lived  for 
so  many  years,  and 
it  was  here  that  he 
died.  It  is  known 
in  Cambridge  as 
the  Craigie-Long- 
fellow  house,  and 
dates  back  to  the 
year  1759,  when  it 
was  built  by  Col- 
onel John  Vassall, 
whose  tomb  may  be 
seen  in  the  ancient 
Cambridge  church- 
yard not  far  from 
the  house.  He  was 
a  true  loyalist,  and 
his  estates  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston 
were  confiscated. 
The  house  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man 
of  taste  and  of 
wealth,  for  his  home 
was  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  elegant 
in  the  Cambridge  of 
his  day.  When  John 
\'assall  built  this 
fine  old  house  it  had 
around  it  a  fine 
farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres, 
and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful 
country  estates  in 
all  New  England. 
The  builders  of 
those  days  built 
well,  for  the  old 
house  is  in  a  re- 
markably fine  state  of  preservation  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  it  was  built. 

George  Washington  took  possession  of  the 
house  as  his  headquarters  on  the  fifteenth 
of  July  in  the  year  1775.  and  here  he  lived 
until  the  tenth  of  April  of  the  year  1776. 
His  bedroom  was  the  southeast  room  on  the 
second  floor — 

"Yes,  within  this  very  room. 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom. 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 
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Washington's  study 
was  directly  under  his 
bedroom,  and  it  was 
this  same  room  that 
Longfellow  chose  for 
his  own  study  long 
years  afterward.  Op- 
p  o  s  i  t  e  this  room., 
across  the  hall,  is  the 
spacious  room  in  which 
Mrs.  Washington  re- 
ceived her  guests.  Mrs. 
Washington  came  to 
the  house  on  the  eleventh  of  December  in 
the  year  1775,  coming  from  Virginia. 

^^  hen  AVashington  left  the  house  it  be- 
came the  property  of  one  Nathaniel  Tracy, 
of  Newburyport.  He  was  a  very  hospitable 
man,  and  the  mansion  was  the  scene  of  much 
social  gaiety  during  the  time  he  lived  in 
It.  Tracy  returned  to  Newburyport  to  live, 
and  Washington  was  his  guest  in  that  old 
town  in  the  year  1789,  and  in  1824  Lafay- 
ette was  the  guest  of  Tracy  and  occupied 
the  same  room  Washington  had  occupied. 
The  third  occupant  and  owner  of  the  house 
was  Thomas  Russell,  a  verj-  wealthy  Boston 
merchant,  of  whom  it  is  told  that  he  some- 
times showed  that  he  had  more  money  than 
brains,  for  he  once  "showed  off"  by  eating 
a  sandwich  made  of  two  slices  of  bread  and 
a  hundred-dollar  note.  Following  Russell 
the  house  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Craigie,  late  apothecary  general  to  the  Con- 
tinental army,  who,  we  are  told,  paid  eight- 
een thousand  dollars  for  the  estate.  Craigie 
had  amassed  quite  a  fortune,  and  the  house 
lost  none  of  its  reputation  for  hospitality 
while  he  occupied  it.  He  was  fond  of  enter- 
taining, and  two  of  his  most  distinguished 
guests  while  he  occupied  the  house  were 
Talleyrand  and  Prince  Edward,  who  came 
to  our  country  in  the  year  1794.  In  the 
social  historj'  of  that  day  is  recorded  the 
fact  that  the  dashing  prince  danced  four 
dances  with  Mrs.  Russell  at  a  great  ball 
given  in  his  honor,  and  as  he  danced  with 
no  one  else  she  was  as  much  delighted  as 
the  other  ladies  were  cha.grined.  Whether 
it  was  because  of  riotous  living  or  for  some 
other  reason,  Andrew  Craigie  did  not  leave 
his  widow  a  fortune  when  he  died,  and  she 
was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  keeping 
boarders  in  her  fine  mansion.  Among  her 
famous  boarders  were  Edward  Everett  and 
Joseph  AVorcester,  the  lexicographer,  and 
Henrj'  W.  Longfellow,  who  became  one  of 
Mrs.  Craigie's  boarders  in  the  year  1837. 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  at  this  time  a  young 
professor  ,  at  Harvard  College.  He  was 
given  the  room  once  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington, and  it  was  in  this  room  that 
he  wrote  his  "Voices  of  the  Night"  and 
"Hyperion."  Indeed,  Longfellow  wrote  most 
of  his  poems  in  this  house,  for  the  house 
became  his  own  in  his  later  years,  and  here 
he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1882. 
His  study  is  kept  just  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  No  article  of  furniture  in 
the  room  has  been  changed  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  left  it,  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  desk  are  just  as  they  were 
when  he  sat  there  last. 

Visitors  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
admitted  to  the  house  notice  at  once  the 
"Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs."  He  gives  us 
this  description  of  the  clock  and  of  the 
location  of  the  house : 

"Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat. 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 

And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 

An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

What  Longfellow  wrote  of  the  old  clock 
is  as  true  now  as  when  he  wrote  it,  for 

"Half  way  up  the  stair  it  stands. 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak. 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Hundreds  of  visitors  find  their  way  to 
this  time-honored  house  of  history,  around 
which  cluster  so  many  associations  that 
endear  it  to  the  American  people. 

THE   WAYSIDE  INN 

Every  reader  of  Longfellow's  poetry  must 
remember  his  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn." 
but  some  of  them  may  not  know  that  the 
"Wayside  Inn"  to  which  the  gentle  poet 
referred  was  a  very  real  hostelry,  and  that 
it  is  still  standing,  with  the  latchstring  still 
hanging  out  for  the  wayfarer  who  would 
tarry  there  for  a  season. 

The  real  name  of  the  inn  in  the  long-ago 
days  when  it  was  young  was  the  "Red  Horse 
Tavern,"  and  it  stands  in  the  old  town  of 
Sudbury,  thirty  miles  from  Boston.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  inns  now  standing  in  our 
country,  and  could  it  be  given  speech  it 
could  tell  many  an  interesting  tale  of  those 
who  have  found  rest  and  good  cheer  be- 
neath its  roof.  In  the  old  days  the  "Red 
Horse"  was  the  most  popular  inn  on  the 
post  road  between  Boston  and  the  Connect- 
icut River.  The  stage  coach  was  the  chief 
mode  of  transportation  in  those  days,  and 
travelers  who  left  Boston  in  the  morning 
dined  at  the  "Red  Horse."  where  a  good 
dinner  was  ready  for  them,  with  a  royal 
welcome  from  Mine  Host  Howe.  Genera- 
tions of  Howes  have  been  hosts  of  the  old 
tavern.    On  a  sign  board  still  there  reads: 

D.  H.,  1686. 

E.  H.,  1746. 
A.  HowE  1796. 

The  "Red  Horse"  was  built  about  the 
year  1680,  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  it  was  continuously  an  inn,  kept  .nil 
that  time  by  successive  generations  of  Howes. 
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So  YOU  want  a  college  education,  do  you ? 
Well,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
farmer's  boy  should  not  give  .himself 
this  invaluable  acquirement.  Nor  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  able  to  turn  an  educati(Jli  of  this  kind 
to  good  account  on  the  farm.  Indeed,  a 
good  education  should  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  a  man  in  any  environment. 
Never  was  the  value  of  an  education  so 
great  as  now,  and  never  was  it  easier  for 
the  boy  who  is  determined  to  do  so  to  secure 
an  education.  All  of  our  large  colleges  and 
universities  have  scholarships  to  be  had,  not 
for  the  asking,  but  as  a  return  for  hard  and 
faithful  work.  The  writer  knows  two  young 
fellows  who  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity last  June,  and  neither  of  them  had  to 
pay  a  cent  after  the  first  year  for  tuition 
nor  for  their  room  and  board.  They  won 
scholarships  large  enough  to  pay  for  both, 
and  one  of  them  graduated  with  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars  left  of  the  scholarship  he 
had  won  that  year.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
neither  of  these  boys  was  conspicuous  on 
the  football  team,  nor  did  they  go  in  for 
much  of  the  club  life  of  the  college.  They 
went  to  college  for  business,  and  they  at- 
tended strictly  to  business  after  they  were 
there.  They  did  a  lot  of  as  hard  work  as 
they  would  ever  have  done  on  any  farm, 
and  if  they  were  not  up  and  at  it  as  early 
as  you  farmer  boys  are  on  a  farm  they  were 
up  and  "pegging  away"  at  their  studies  long 
hours  after  the  farmer  boy  is  in  bed.  That 
is  one  of  the  objectionable  features  of  col- 
lege-student life ;  the  students  keep  such  late 
hours.  It  is  really  necessary  for  them  to 
do  it  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  studies 
and  secure  the  coveted  "A"  in  their  mark- 
ings. It  would  be  better  for  them  to  go  to 
bed-  early  and  rise  early,  but  somehow  they 
never  do  it.  No  one  goes  to  bed  early  in 
the  cities,  and  there  seems  to  be  something 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  college  town 
or  in '  college  life  that  makes  it  out  of  the 
question  for  the  students  to  get  to  bed 
betimes ;  and  most  of  them  know  what  it 
is  to  burn  the  midnight  oil,  even  though 
they  are  not  studying  their  lessons.  The 
allurements  of  a  large  college  town  are 
many  and  fascinating,  and  the  social  life 
they  offer  is  usually  very  attractive  and 
almost  irresistible  to  the  young  fellow  who 
has  known  very  little  social  life  on  the  farm. 
If  he  belongs  to  many  clubs  and  college 
societies,  he  is  apt  to  devote  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  them,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  young  fellows  "go  through  college" 
chiefly  for  the  fun  they  get  out  of  it.  The 
average  boy  from  the  country  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  classed  with  these  young  fellows,  be- 
cause he  usually  goes  to  college  at  a  good 
deal  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  one, 
and  sometimes  he  has  had  to  work  very 
hard  for  the  money  with  which  he  is  enter- 
ing college.  And  the  boy  who  has  worked 
for  his  money  is  likely  to  appreciate  its 
value  far  more  than  the  boy  whose  "gover- 
nor" or  "dad"  has  handed  it  over  to  him. 
Appreciating  its  value,  he  is  not  so  likely  to 
waste  any  of  it  in  riotous  living,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  living  in  some 
of  our  college  and  university  towns. 

There  are  those  who  are  quite  sincere  in 
their  feeling  that  the  farmer's  boy  does  not 
need  a  college  education  if  he  is  going  to 
remain  on  the  farm :  or,  at  most,  he  does 
not  need  any  education  other  than  that  to 
be  received  at  some  good  agricultural  col- 
lege. It  is  argued  that  all  college  students 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  acquiring  in- 
formation about  a  great  many  things  they 
are  never  able  to  turn  to  account  in  a  practi- 
cal way.  No  one  denies  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  also  true,  as  some  one 
has  written,  that  "It  makes  little  difference 
what  the  trade,  business,  or  branch  of  learn- 
ing. In  mechanical  labor  or  intellectual 
effort  the  educated  man  is  always  superior 
to  the  common  laborer.  One  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  applying  his  powers  in  the  right 
way  will  carry  systetn  into  any  occupation, 
and  it  will  help  him  as  much  to  handle  a 
rope  as  to  write  a  poem."  Yes,  and  it  will 
help  him  in  doing  all  the  homely  and  hard 
work  of  the  farm.  It  will  give  him  a  larger 
and  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  add  much 
to  his  own  resourcefulness.  Young  has  told 
us  that  "Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company 
for  himself."  It  makes  a  man  capable  of 
enjoying  life  in  any  environment  if  he  has 
books  and  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
and  these  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
farm  homes  of  our  day. 

You  will  remember  that  in  one  of  the 
readers  once  in  common  use  in  our  public 
and  district  schools  there  was  a  story  about 
the  little  man  who  said  so  frequently  that 
"Knowledge  is  power."  So  it  is.  And  it 
is  power,  no  matter  who  or  what  its  pos- 
sessor may  be.  And  ignorance  is  weakness. 
It  imposes  mighty  limitations  on  a  man,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with 
his  fellows  for  the  best  things  of  life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been 
in  the  past  many  men  who  have  made 
notable  successes  of  their  lives  without  see- 


ing the  inside  of  a  college.  There  are  men 
in  our  day  who  are  thus  successful,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  they  were  ignorant  men. 
They  were  self-educated,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  not  one  of  them  but  who  would 
have  been  still  more  useful  and  brilliant 
with  a  good  education.  . 

Of  course,  we  know  that  very  few  indeed 
of  the  boys  from  the  country  who  go  through 
college  do  so  with  the  intention  of  going 
back  to  the  farm  when  their  education  is 
completed.  This  does  not  apply  so  generally 
to  the  boys  who  attend  our  agricultural 
colleges.  But  the  students  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Princeton  are  not  planning  to  be- 
come farmers.  If  they  are  from  the  country, 
they  have  bade  good-by  to  the  old  farm 
for  reasons  similar  in  most  cases  fo  those 
given  by  a  very  large  number  of  country- 
bred  boys  in  Cornell  University,  who  were 
asked  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  director  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  why  they  had 
left  the  farm.  Most  of  the  students  gave  as 
their  reason  for  not  intending  to  become 
farmers  that  they  did  not  propose  to  become 
farmers  because  farming  does  not  pay. 
Others  said  the  work  was  too  hard,  and 
others  that  the  social  opportunities  of  the 
farm  were  too  limited.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  letters  received  by  Professor 
Bailey,  very  few  were  written  in  the  spirit 
of  one  student,  who  said : 

"When  I  entered  the  university,  and  reg- 
istered in  mechanical  engineering,  I  had  the 
idea  that  a  fellow  had  to  get  off  the  farm, 
as  the  saying  goes,  'to  make  something  of 
himself  in  the  world,'  and  that  a  living 
could  be  made  easier,  with  more  enjoyment, 
in  another  profession.  But  now,  after  see- 
ing a  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
if  I  had  the  four  years  back  again,  agricul- 
ture would  be  my  college  course.  As  for 
country  life  being  unattractive,  I  have 
always  found  it  much  the  reverse.  The  best 
and  happiest  days  of  my  life  have  been  on 
the  farm,  and  I  cannot  help  but  wish  I 
were  going  back  again  when  through  with 
school  work." 

Another  student  was  pretty  severe  in  his 
arraignment  of  the  farm  conditions  of  the 
present  day,  for  he  said  : 

"I  do  not  intend  to  follow  farming  as  a 
business,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"(a)    It  is  unprofitable. 

"(6)  It  is  a  life  solely  of  physical  labor. 
I  consider  myself  better  adapted  naturally 
for  mental  work. 

"(c)  Although  a  respectable  occupation 
(all  honest  work  is  respectable),  it  does  not 
offer  a  field  for  extensive  development  of 
the  broader  and  nobler  of  human  faculties. 

"(d)  It  is  a  life  which  involves  a  never- 
ending  monotony  of  daily  routine. 

"(e)  Viewed  from  its  present  status,  it 
is  a  life  in  which  no  self-respecting  man 
should  ask  a  woman  to  participate.  I  say 
this  because  of  the  ceaseless  care  and  un- 
limited toil  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
farmer's  wife." 

These  letters  from  farmer-boy  college 
students  may  be  found  in  the  July  number 
of  the  "Century,"  and  they  are  most  interest- 
ing, as  revealing  the  reason  why  so  many 
country  boys  are  giving  themselves  a  college 
education  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  work  away  from  the  farm.  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  is  right  when  he  says  that 
these  replies  bring  up  questions  of  great 
public  concern,  for  they  have  to  do,  in  a 
broad  way,  with  the  position  that  the  farmer 
occupies  in  the  economic  and  social  status. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  boys  wish  to  leave 
the  farm  because  it  is  not  remunerative ; 
but  it  is  a  question  if  most  of  them  find 
the  other  occupations  in  which  they  are  to 
engage  more  remunerative,  or  if  they  will 
be  any  better  off  twenty  years  from  now 
than  they  would  have  been  had  they  re- 
mained on  the  farm. 

Now  as  to  the  boy  on  the  farm  who  is 
determined  to  go  to  college.  Go  by  all 
means,  if  you  can,  and  start  in  with  the 
determination  to  make  very  minute  of  your 
time  count  while  you  are  there.  Go  deter- 
mined to  win  all  the  "honors"  possible,  and 
not  to  fool  away  much  time  in  the  mere 
pleasures  of  college  life.  Yet  it  is  right  and 
natural  that  there  should  be  some  play  and 
pleasure  in  your  college  life,  and  you  can 
study  all  the  better  for  a  little  recreation 
now  and  then. 

Of  course,  you  will  have  to  attend  some 
preparatory  school  before  you  enter  college. 
It  is  not  easy,  in  this  day  of  high  standards, 
for  a  fellow  to  fit  himself  by  home  study  for 
entering  any  of  our  larger  colleges.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  a 
college  like  Princeton  you  would  have  to 
pass  an  examination  in  English,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Latin  Composition,  Latin  Sight  Trans- 
lations, Roman  History  and  Geography, 
Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Composition,  Greek 
History  and  Geography,  Elementary  French, 
Elementary  German,  Advanced  French  and 
German,  Arithmetic,  Plane  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Log- 
arithms and  Plane  Trigonometry.  That  is 
a  good  deal  for  a  young  fellow  to  buckle 


up  to,  a  great  deal  more,  in  fact  than 
your  grandfathers  had  to  know  when  they 
entered  college,  for  the  standards  of  ad- 
mission to  our  larger  colleges  have  been 
raised  a  great  deal  in  the  last  half  century. 
It  takes  "right  smart  of  a  boy"  to  enter 
college  in  our  day,  and  he  must  do  a  good 
deal  of  hustling  if  he  is  to  make  good  in 
every  way  after  he  is  there. 

As  to  the  cost  of  living  while  he  is  a 
student,  that  is  a  very  flexible  item,  but  one 
that  the  boy  from  the  country  usually  wants 
to  reduce  to  its  lowest  terms  because  of  the 
slenderness  of  his  purse.  Recent  years  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  foolish  and  ex- 
travagant living  among  the  sons  of  the  well- 
to-do  at  some  of  our  larger  universities, 
like  Harvard  and  Yale.  Some  of  the  scions 
of  the  wealthy  with  plenty  of  money  will 
have  suites  of  three  or  four  elegantly  fur- 
nished rooms,  while  other  students  at  the 
same  university  live  in  one  small,  plainly 
furnished  room  which  they  share  with  a 
room-mate  to  lessen  the  expense. 

Harvard  University  makes  the  following 
estimate  as  the  lowest  cost  of  living  during 
the  school  year : 

Tuition   $150.00 

Room    30.00 

Furniture  (annual  average)  10.00 
Board  (thirty-nine  weeks)..  117.00 

Fuel  and  light   11.00 

Sundries   . .  . .   40.00 

Total   $358.00 

This  estimated  bill  of  expense  makes  no 
allowance  for  books  and  stationery,  labora- 
tory charges,  washing  and  clothing,  although 
the  forty  dollars  allowed  for  "sundries" 
might  help  to  meet  some  of  these  expenses. 
From  this  estimate  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
young  fellow  would  do  well  to  allow  himself 
at  least  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  at 
Harvard ;  and  if  he  can  add  fifty  dollars  to 
this  -sum,  .  all  the  better.  Some  students 
make  the  mistake  of  not  allowing  them- 
selves sufficient  good,  nourishing  food  while 
at  school.  It  would  be  better  to  stint  them- 
selves in  almost  anything  than  proper  food. 

Yale  University  submits  the  following  as 
the  lowest  expenditure  possible  : 

Tuition   $155.00 

Rent  and  care  of  half  room  20.00 

Board    125.00 

Furniture    10.00 

Washing    15.00 

Fuel  (steam  heat)  and  light  15.00 
Textbooks  and  stationery..  10.00 

Total   $350.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  item 
for  "sundries"  in  this  estimated  expendi- 
ture, and  as  twenty-five  dollars  are  allowed 
for  washing  and  textbooks,  another  twenty- 
five  dollars  might  be  sufficient  for  "sun- 
dries." 

Princeton  College  makes  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  dollars  its  lowest  estimate 
for  the  college  year,  and  other  colleges  of 
equally  high  standing  estimate  that  a  student 
can  "pull  through"  on  from  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  But  the  student  who  does  this  must 
be  prepared  to  practise  a  good  deal  of  self- 
denial,  and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
moral  force  for  him  to  keep  from  falling 
into  some  of  the  extravagances  of  college 
life.  Harvard  calls  a  thousand  dollars  a 
"very  liberal"  allowance  for  a  student  at 
that  institution,  and  there  are  many  students 
there  who  spend  more  than  that  sum  an- 
nually. It  does  not  follow  that  you  need 
do  so,  and  all  this  expenditure  does  not  add 
one  whit  to  the  mental  attainments  of  the 
students.  The  boy  "grubbing  along"  on 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year  at  college  has 
just  as  good  a  chance  to  graduate  with  the 
highest  honors  as  the  fellow  who  is  spending 
fifteen  hundred  a  year.  In  fact,  the  student 
who  is  spending  the  last-named  sum  is  wast- 
ing a  good  deal  of  time  getting  rid  of  so 
much  money,  and  his  name  is  not  often 
found  in  the  honor  list  on  commencement 
days.  He  cares  more  to  be  a  "swell"  than 
a  student,  and  is  one  of  the  fellows  who  is 
in  college  "for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  tempta- 
tions of  college  life.  But  are  there  not 
temptations  in  every  walk  in  life  ?  The 
morally  weak  young  fellow  will  yield  to 
the  ever-present  influences  of  evil  every- 
where. He  is  a  good  deal  of  a  pessimist 
who  would  have  you  believe  that  our  modern 
colleges  are  veritable  sink  holes  of  iniquity. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  helpful  religious 
organizations  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  large  colleges  of  to-day.  There  are,  of 
course,  chapel  exercises  every  day,  and  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  land  are 
among  the  ministers  to  be  heard  at  the 
larger  colleges. 

And,  after  all,  a  college  education  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  highest  degree 
of  success  in  life.    The  experience  of  every 


age  has  demonstrated  this,  but  there  are 
some  professions  in  life  in  which  a  college 
education  is  necessary  to  success,  and  there 
is  no  position  in  which  a  good  education  is 
not  a  fine  thing  to  have.  The  positive 
ignoramus  stands  a  poor  chance  in  our  day, 
and  is  apt  to  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
open  ridicule.  It  is  true  that  "Every  man 
has  two  educations — that  which  is  given  to 
him,  and  that  which  he  gives  to  himself. 
Of  the  two  kinds  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  valuable.  Indeed,  all  that  is  most 
worthy  in  the  matter  he  must  work  out  and 
conquer  for  himself.  It  is  this  that  con- 
stitutes our  real  and  best  nourishment. 
What  we  are  merely  taught  seldom  nour- 
ishes a  man  like  that  which  we  teach  our- 
selves." 

And  one  may  teach  oneself  a  great  deal 
on  the  farm.  Mother  Nature  is  herself  a 
great  teacher,  and  in  no  place  does  she 
teach  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  country. 
The  alert,  ambitious  boy  need  not  grow  up 
in  ignorance  in  this  day  of  the  world,  even 
though  his  only  school,  his  only  college,  is 
the  district  schoolhouse.  But  if  he  can  give 
himself  a  better  school  than  this,  let  him 
do  so  by  all  means.  Then  will  he  be  better 
fitted  to  take  his  place  in  that  still  larger 
and  greater  university — the  world. 

<$> 

The  Puzzler 

Is  This  Cylinder  Standing  on  End  or 
Lying  on  Its  Side? 


CHARADE  No.  1. 
My  FIRST  and  SECOND,  you  will  find. 

Are  always  in  connection. 
So  carefully  bear  this  in  mind 

And  give  it  due  reflection. 
My  THIRD  and  FOURTH  are  duly  seen 

Whene'er  I  cut  my  tresses. 
As  will  appear  to  all,  I  ween. 

Whoe'er  this  riddle  guesses. 
My  WHOLE  has  been  and  is  most  dear 

To  every  genuine  Yankee, 
And  now  if  you  the  meaning  clear 

Will  make  we  all  will  thank  ye. 

.    CHARADE  No.  2. 
My  SECOND  was  in  wrath  one  day. 
The  cat  had  stolen  the  joint  away 

(Cold  meat  for  Sunday's  dinner). 
"Well,  dost  thou,  wretch,"  he  fiercely  cried, 
"Deserve  that  I  should  THIRD  thy  hide, 

Thou  Sabbath-breaking  sinner. 
Thou  may'st  my  FIRST  and  lick  thy  jaws, 
But  wait  awhile,  I  know  the  laws 

For  stealing  meat  on  Sunday ; 
My  ancestor  the  WHOLE  has  made, 
The  rule  I  ever  have  obeyed. 

And  thee  I'll  hang  on  Monday." 

CHARADE  No.  3. 

Last  winter  I  spent  with  a  friend  of  my  dad. 
Whose  covers  abounded  with  all  sorts  of 
game. 

And  many  a  pleasant  excursion  we  had. 
While  climbing  my   SECOND   in  search 

of  the  same. 
Then,  when  over  many  a  long  mile  we  had 

toiled 

And  shot  of  my  WHOLE  several  brace 
of  the  best. 
We  carried  them  home,  had  them  all  nicely 
broiled. 

And  my  FIRST  I  assure  you  I  relished 
with  zest. 

Answer  to  puzzle  in  the  February  1st 
issue :  Hounds,  Brake,  Box,  Reach,  Axles, 
Bolster. 
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SEAL  fishery,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  a  "fishery"  at  all,  but  a  hunt; 
the  seals  are  found  on  the  great 
Arctic  ice  floes,  and  the  killing  is 
done  there  by  hunters,  not  fishermen, 
who  range  over  the  crystal  plains  and 
make  regular  battle  among  the  helpless 
herds. 

Considering  it  from  its  international 
aspect  the  Bering  Sea  Seal  Fishery  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
kindred  industry  in  Newfoundland  is 
comparative!}^  little  known  to  the  out- 
side world,  though  as  important  finan- 
cially and  attended  by  fully  as  much 
excitement  and  adventure  as  the  -same 
industry  on  the  Northwest  coast. 

The  industry  is  a  remarkable  one.  It 
occupies  only  six  or  eight  weeks  in 
the   early   spring,   employs  twenty-two 


The  Great  Seal  Fisheries 
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men  rarely  change  their  clothing  from 
the  moment  they  leave  until  their  return 
home — indeed,  there  is  no  available 
room  for  them  to  carry  anything  more 
than  they  stand  in,  and  to  save  space  on 
the  return  home  their  sleeping  quarters 
are  all  crammed  full  of  pelts,  and  they 
must  sleep  about  the  decks  at  night. 
Black  with  coal  dust,  begrimed  with 
dirt,  his  outer  garments  covered  with 
blood  and  oil,  he  is  certainly  an  un- 
savory-looking object.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  discomforts,  and  the  fact 
that  the  most  a  seal  hunter  can  make 
with  a  "loaded  ship"  is  $50,  and  the 
average  is  only  about  $28,  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  eager  for  a  place  on 
the  ships  who  cannot  be  accommodated. 

The  Newfoundland,  or  hair  seal,  differs 
from  the  Alaska,  or  fur  seal,  which  is 
valued  for  the  rich,  soft  velvet  fur  which 
ladies  love,  while  the  hair  seal  is  valued 
for  its  skin  and  fat,  the  former  being 
converted  into  leather  and  the  latter 
used  for  various  purposes.  The  finest 
^ades  of  russia  and  patent  leather  are 
made  from  these  skins,  and  when  split 
they  are  manufactured  into  "kid"  gloves. 
The  oil  forms  a  basis  for  high-priced 
scented  soaps,  and  with  the  stearin  ex- 
tracted is  used  in  lieu  of  "olive  oil,'"  from 
which  it  cannot  be  detected. 

There  are  two  species  of  seal  found 
in  Newfoundland,  the  Harp  and  the 
Hood.  The  Harp  gets  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  markings  on  the  back,  the  Hood 
from  a  formation  of  skin  like  a  monk's 
cowl  which  lies  behind  its  head,  and 
which  it  inflates  when  angry.  The  Harps 
are  mild  and  inoffensive;  so  harmless 
that  any  youngster  of  twelve  or  fourteen 


a  strange  humanlike  whimper,  resem- 
bling a  baby  in  distress.  They  are  killed 
by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  by  a  stout 
iron-tipped  club,  which  fractures  the 
skull.  The  parent  seals  are  more  difficult 
to  dispose  of,  especially  the  Hoods.  The 
hunter  may  rain  blow  after  blow  upon 
the  cowl,  while  the  fierce  old  creatures 
menace  him  with  teeth  and  claw-tipped 
flippers,  and  it  often  happens  that  he 


strict  - 
from  a  great 
sion  to  such  v 
bring  a  rich  - 


LAND  KILLING  OF  SEALS 


Steamers  and  about  4,000  men,  and  if 
successful  yields  a  return  of  about  $400,- 
000.  The  occupation  is  necessarily  a 
dangerous  one.  Scarcely  a  season  passes 
without  some  gruesome  tragedy,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  anxious  hearts 
should  eagerly  await  the  news  from  the 
earliest  home-comer  from  the  fleet. 

The  adult  male  population  of  New- 
foundland is  about  40,000,  and  as  4,000 
are  engaged  in  the  seal  hunt,  practically 
every  family  has  at  least  one  relative 
among  the  sealers. 

In  the  early  days  the  seals  were  taken 
in  nets  or  hunted  in  small  boats  along 
the  shore.  Gradually  decked  crafts  came 
into  use,  these  in  turn  being  replaced  by 
schooners,  which  later  gave  way  to  the 
all-conquering  advance  of  steam. 

The  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
seal  fishery  is  March  10th,  and  no 
steamer  is  allowed  to  sail  before  sunrise. 
The  most  uncomfortable  feature  of  this 
business  is  the  crowding  of  the  men  on 
board  the  ships  without  any  regard  to 
sanitary  or  health  conditions.  The 
character  of  the  industry  necessitates 
the  carrying  of  large  numbers  of  hunters 
to  effect  the  killing  and  loading  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  from  200  to  300  men 
are  taken  on  steamers  that  for  ordinary 
purposes  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
They  are  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box, 
nnd  it  is  impossible  to  pay  any  attention 
to  sanitary  rules  or  material  comforts. 
Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest,  and  the 


years  has  no  difficulty  in  killing  them. 
The  Hoods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wild 
and  fierce,  and  when  aroused  are  dan- 
gerous adversaries.  The  Harps  herd 
in  great  armies  on  the  vast  plains  of 
sheet  ice.  The  Hoods  are  solitary  and 
prefer  the  rough,  shapeless  masses 
broken  from  the  Greenland  glaciers. 

The  female  seals  give  birth  to  their 
young  on  these  ice  fields,  whelping  about 
the  end  of  February,  when  the  floes  have 
drifted  off  the  southern  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. By  the  middle  *of  March,  when  the 
steamers  reach  them,  the  young  are 
large  enough  to  kill.  The  young  seals 
are  the  most  sought  after,  their  skins 
and  oil  being  considered  the  best;  but  if 
they  cannot  be  got  in  sufficient  numbers, 
the  ships  fill  up  by  slaying  the  parents. 
The  Harps  make  "blow  holes"  through 
the  ice  to  admit  of  easy  access  to  the 
ocean  in  which  they  fish,  and  no  matter 
how  large  the  herd,  every  mother  seal, 
leaving  her  offspring  in  the  morning  to 
procure  the  day's  supply  of  food,  will 
return  to  it  unerringly  at  night,  though 
the  floes  may  have  drifted  miles  from 
their  position  of  the  morning.  This 
shows  evidence  of  maternal  instinct,  but 
as  soon  as  the  "pup"  has  learned  to 
swim,  for  it  must  be  taught,  her  affection 
for  it  ceases,  and  she  leaves  it  to  shift 
for  itself. 

The  young  seals  are  easily  killed.  They 
are  too  inert  to  move,  and  lie  and  await 
the  hunter  with  big,  pleading  eyes,  and 


obtained  in  three  or  four  weeks  time 
would  net  nearly  $60,000.  This  is  divided 
into  three  shares — one  for  the  ship,  a 
second  for  the  outfitter,  and  the  third 
for  the  crew,  which  is  divided  according 
to  their  different  ratings.  The  ordinary 
hunters  make  about  $40  each,  riflemen 
get  an  extra  $5,  and  the  captain  a  per- 
centage of  the  entire  catch.  With  a  full 
ship  he  will  oftentimes  make  $2,000,  the 
investment  frequently  yielding  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent  for  the  owner  and  out- 
fitter. If  the  season  be  unsuccessful  the 
owner  has  to  bear  all  the  loss,  for  the 
sealing  laws  forbid  him  to  carry  over 
the  charges  against  the  men  from  one 
year  to  another. 

The  sealing  laws  prohibit  any  killing 
on  Sundays,  in  deference  to  a  sentiment 
among  a  large  section  of  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  any  cap- 
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has  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  male 
seals  or  "dogs"  are  often  exceedingly 
ferocious,  and  no  one  man  will  attack 
them  unless  he  is  armed  with  a  rifle. 
A  man  can  often  kill  from  fifty  to  seventy 
Harps  in  a  daj',  without  unusual  exer- 
tion, but  he  may  not  get  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  Hoods  in  the  same 
period,  and  to  secure  these  puts  his  life 
in  peril  time  and  again.  The  blow  holes 
of  the  seals,  and  the  young  ice  also  invite 
mishap,  and  when  a  victim  plunges  into 
one  of  these  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  extricate  himself  alone,  therefore 
the  hunters  travel  in  pairs,  one  assisting 
the  other  in  time  of  danger  or  mishap. 
If  a  man  is  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in 
he  strips  himself  naked  behind  a  hum- 
m.ock,  which  will  shelter  him  from  the 
breeze,  and  then  wrings  out  his  gar- 
ments and  dons  them  again. 

The  seals  are  usually  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belle  Isle  Strait,  and  the  hunt 
lasts  about  six  weeks,  though  many  of 
the  ships  return  fully  laden  within  a 
month.  The  "catch"  or  load  of  a  ship 
varies  with  her  size  and  that  of  the  seals 
themselves.  The  largest  number  of 
seals  ever  taken  by  one  ship  was  42,973 
by  the  "Neptune," "in  1898,  but  a  goodly 
proportion  of  these  were  "cats,"  that  is, 
young  seals  weighing  forty  pounds  or 
under.  A  full  load  of  good-sized  young 
seals  for  one  of  the  largest  ships  would 
be  about  38,000,  and  if  each  pelt  brought 
$1.50,  a  fair  price,  the  value  of  a  cargo 


tain  would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
caught  breaking  the  Sunday  law,  a  most 
prolific  source  of  litigation  and  perjury 
among  the  crews  is  the  stealing  of  seals 
from  each  other.  A  successful  ship  will 
have  many  piles  of  skins  floating  about 
at  nightfall,  when  divers  men  from 
vessels  less  fortunate  will  go  on  the 
floes,  tear  away  the  flags  and  torches  of 
the  real  owner  and  substitute  their  own, 
picking  up  the  pelts  during  the  night  or 
early  the  next  morning.  Almost  every 
vessel  is  thieving  in  this  fashion  from 
every  other,  and  the  result  is  constant 
actions-at-law  and  counter-actions  when 
they  come  home.  For  each  side  brings 
forth  a  crowd  of  witnesses  prepared  to 
swear  to  anything  and  everything  that 
will  prove  a  point  or  win  their  case. 

"We  haven't  much  of  a  case,  boys," 
observed  the  skipper  to  his  men  a  few 
years  ago,  "but  surely  you  are  not  going 
to  let  them  other  scoundrels  outswear 
you."  When  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was 
rendered  one  skipper,  he  proudly  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  and 
turning  to  them,  with  husky  voice  he 
exclaimed:     "Men    ye    swore  noble!" 

The  moral  sense  of  the  sealing  com- 
munity has  become  so  perverted  in  this 
particular  that  the  man  who  in  every 
other  way  is  a  model  citizen,  and  would 
hesitate  to  take  a  penny's  worth  from 
his  neighbor,  would  think  nothing  of  the 
most  flagrant  perjury  with  regard  to  the 
theft  of  seals. 
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help 


do  you  frol-ic  so 
rone  de  farm  an' 


roguish  widme  An'  mak'  such  a  fonney  be  -  have?, 
gat  you  de  wife  AH   o-vere  the  county  be  known. 


Is  it 'cause  you  are  loving  your  pa-pa  so  well  You  try  to  do  jus' as  he 
I'd   radder  you  stay  where  you  are,  ma  gargon.  Jus'  de  lit  -  tie  brown  babee  to 
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do?....  O  lit-tle  brown  Babee,  spe'k  op  an' tell  me,  Can  you  say  nodding  else  but  "Ah,  goo  !"  I  know  dat  be-hin' dem,  dose  lit-tle  brown  eye',  Dere  is 
me   To  nes-tle  an'  lof  you  t'roo  all  de  day  long.    No   joy  com'  so  great  dat  I    see   But  de  tarn'  he  don'  wait,    he  push  along  'head.  He 
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som't'ing  jon're  wanting  to  say  ; 
mak'  no  ex-cep'  out  of  you. 


But  wait  lit-tle  tam'  an'  de  words  he  will  fly,  An'  your  lip  will  keep  moving  all  day. 
It's  hard  for  to  t'ink  dat  some  day  we'll  be  dead.   It  seem  ver-ree  strange  but  it's  true. . 


1  d 
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Second  time. 


ad  lib. 
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D.S.  So.little  brown  Babee,  com'  close  to  ma  breas' Were  ma  heart  its  beat  strong  wid  ma  lof.     An'  sof'ly  go  sleeping  an' tak' 


res'  Wile  de 
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Home-Made  Helps  in  Housekeeping 
"    *     PLACE  for  everjthing  and  every- 

thing   in    its   place,"    though  a 
^"^^  time-worn  adage,  is  none  the  less 

worthy  of  being  observed.  Every 
one  knows  that  countless  small  things  not 
in  daih-  use  in  the  household  are  unneces- 
sarily dumped  on  the  floors  of  the  store 
room,  which  in  most  homes  are  the  cellar 
and  attic.  This  article  is  intended  to 
show  how  neat  and  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  such  things  can  be  made  with 
little  trouble  and  less  expense. 

The  hanging  wall  shelf  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  the  cellar  conveniences.  The  shelf  of 
the  desired  length  is  made  from  two  or 
three  boards,  which  are  nailed  fast  to  a 
batten  laid  across  the  under  side  six  or 
eight  inches  from  either  end.  If  the 
boards  are  ten  feet  long,  an  additional 
batten  will  be  necessars-  at  the  middle. 
On  the  brick  or  stone  work  of  the  cellar 
wall  nail  a  long  strip  of  wood  the  length 
of  the  shelf  and  about  twenty-four  inches 
from  the  ceiling.  On  this  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  will  rest,  where  a  nail  or  two 
at  each  end  will  hold  it  securel3'  in  place. 
The  front  edge  of  the  shelf  is  hung  from 
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A  NEAT  WALL  POCKET 

beams  by  means  of  sticks  an  inch  thick 
and  two  or  three  inches  wide.  They 
should  be  nailed  to  the  battens  under- 
neath the  shelf,  and  not  to  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  boards  forming  the  shelf. 
There  should  be  as  many  drop  hangers 
as  there  are  battens  under  the  shelf. 

For  preserves,  jellies,  jams  and  other 
tempting  things  that  are  sometimes  prone 
to  disappear  more  quickly  than  calcu- 
lated, a  very  secure  storage  place  can  be 
made  against  the  walls  of  the  cellar.  In 
the  illustration  of  the  canned-fruit  safe 
the  construction  is  so  clearly  shown  that 
very  little  description  is  necessary.  A 
framework  five  feet  long  and  three  feet 
high  is  made  from  boards  ten  inches  wide 
and  planed  on  both  sides.  Two  shelves 
are  nailed  fast  inside  this  framework, 
which  is  then  nailed  securely  to  the  wall, 
where  the  greatest  weight  is  supported 
by  a  strip  of  wood  attached  to  the  wall 
underneath  the  frame.  Two  or  three 
angle  brackets  will  lend  additional  sup- 
port. The  doors  are  made  of  slats  two 
inches  wide,  nailed  to  the  battens  at  the 
top  and  bottom  with  nails  longer  than 
the  thickness  of  the  two  pieces  of  wood, 
so  that  they  may  be  clenched  at  the  back, 
thus  preventing  the  slats  from  being 
easily  pried  off.  Hinges  and  a  hasp  and 
padlock  will  secure  the  doors. 

A  wall  pocket  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  instead  of  boards  a  long 
box  can  be  employed,  in  which  several 
shelves  may  be  nailed  fast. 

While  the  storage  of  vegetables  in 
small  quantities  does  not  require  any 
particular  care,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
them  all  in  one  place  instead  of  in  odd 
boxes,  baskets  and  barrels  that  in  a 
darkened  cellar  may  have  to  be  dived 
into  several  times  before  the  right  recep- 


^^^^ 

A  HANGING  WALL  SHELF 

tacle  is  found  to  contain  the  particular 
vegetable  sought.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  cook  or  the  housekeeper  a  vege- 
table bin  and  ledge  in  a  corner  of  the 
cellar  will  make  work  easier.  Then,  too. 
the  vegetables  will  last  longer  than  if 
stored  in  boxes  on  the  cellar  floor,  where 
dampness  and  lack  of  air  will  shrivel  or 
rot  them  in  a  short  time. 

Purchase  at  a  grocery  store  five  or  six 
canned-goods  boxes  of  equal  size,  and 
knock  the  bottoms  out.  Lay  the  boxes 
down  side  by  side,  and  across  them  nail 


The  Housewife 


several  slats  two  inches  wide  and  an  inch  out  of  the  water  instead  of  pouring  it 

thick,  leaving  a  space  of  about  an  inch  from  them.     When  thoroughly  washed, 

between  the  slats,  to  afford  ventilation,  cover   with    fresh    cold   water,    and  let 

These  spaces  will  also  make  it  possible  stand,   covered,  in  a  porcelain-lined  or 

to  sweep  up  from  the  floor  beneath  any  granite  kettle  until  the  next  morning,  then 

accumulation  of  dust  or  dirt  from  the  put  them  over  the  fire  in  the  same  water, 

vegetables.    To  the  brick  or  stone  work  and  let  simmer  slowly  and  gently  until 

of  the  cellar  nail  a  strip  of  wood  for  perfectly  tender,  but  not  so  soft  that  they 

on.     If  they  are  to  lose   their    shape.     Sweeten   very  little. 


the  boxes  to  rest 
occupj-  a  corner, 
nail  a  short  strip 
as  sliow^n  in  the 
illustration,  for 
one  end  of  the 
slats  to  rest  on. 
The  legs  should 
be  nailed  fast 
under  the  front 
edge  of  the  boxes, 
and  also  to  the 
floor,  with  long 
steel-wire  nails. 
The  names  of  the 
vegetables  can  be 
painted  on  the 
fronts  of  the 
boxes  in  black  let- 
ters, where  they 
can  be  read  in  a 
very  weak  light. 
Above  the  bin  a 
ledge  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide  can 
be  supported  on 
two     or  three 

brackets,  where  cabbages,  lettuce,  parsley 
or  other  green  vegetables  may  be  stored 
temporarily. 

The  nest  for  the  attic  shown  in  the 
illustration  was  made  of  a  shoe  box  and 
a  canned-goods  box  nailed  together, 
and  both  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  attic. 
Shelves  were  then  cut  from  the  cover  of 
the  boxes.  In  the  top  of  the  short  box 
a  number  of  small  holes  were  bored  with 
a  bit,  and  into  them  sticks  six  or  eight 
inches  long  and  one  half  inch  in  diam- 
eter were  driven,  with  a  little  glue  on 
the  ends  to  insure  a  firm  anchorage. 
These  are  for  lamp  chimneys. 

Summer  dresses  and  cotton  clothing 
will  not  remain  in  nearly  so  good  a  con- 
dition when  packed  in  a  trunk  as  when 
hung  up ;  but  to  hang  them  in  the  open 
attic  would  only  make  dust  catchers  of 
them.  The  clothes  press  and  hat-box 
ledge  shown  in  the  illustration  solves  this 
problem  very  easily.    One  board  twelve 


A  CLOTHES  PRESS  AND  HAT-BOX  LEDGE 
FOR  THE  ATTIC 


Cooked  in  this 
way  prunes  are 
not  at  all  like 
those  quickly 
stewed  without 
t  he  preparatory 
soaking,  and  there 
are  few  palates 
which  reject  them. 

A  simple  yet 
delicious  way  of 
serving  this  fruit 
is  baked.  Wash 
and  soak  one 
quart  of  prunes 
as  directed,  add  to 
them  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  two 
cupfuls  of  water. 
Bake  in  a  covered 
dish  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  two  and 
one  half  hours. 
Serve  with  whip- 
ped cream,  or  before  taking  from  the 
oven  heap  over  the  top  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  W'hipped  to  a  stiff  froth  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Let 
brown  very  delicately,  with  the  oven  door 
half  open.    Serve  cold. 

Stuffed  prunes  make  a  very  pleasing 
sweet.  To  each  quart  allow  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  and  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  sugar.  Let  them  simmer  ver\^  gently 
in  a  double  boiler  for  four  or  five  hours. 
Let  cool,  then  remove  the  stones.  Fill 
the  cavities  with  chopped  nuts  mixed 
with  a  little  soft  fondant. 

For  spiced  prunes,  stew  the  fruit  in 
water  to  cover  until  soft,  then  pour  off 
the  water,  and  for  each  pint  of  prunes 
allow  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
cider  vinegar  and  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
powdered  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

To  make  a  delicate  yet  rich  jelly,  cover 
one  quart  of  washed  prunes  with  one 
quart  of  water,  and  let  simmer  slowly 


For  an  excellent  winter  pie,  line  a  pie. 
tin  with  good  paste,  brush  it  over  with 
white  of  egg,  then  fill  with  stewed  pitted 
prunes  made  quite  sweet  and  flavored 
with  lemon  juice  and  cinnamon,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  done.  Then  spread 
over  the  pie  a  thick  meringue  made  with 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Brown 
very  lightly  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  cold 
with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

An  old-fashioned  charlotte  made  with 
prunes  is  quite  as  delicious  as  one  made 
with  a  more  popular  fruit.  Butter  a 
pudding  dish  well,  and  Hne  it  with  sm.all, 
thin  slices  of  buttered  bread  (crusts  re- 
moved), then  pour  in  a  quart  of  stewed 
pitted  prunes  which  have  been  liberally 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  almond  or 
lemon.  Cover  with  slices  of  bread, 
sprinkle  the  top  with  sugar  and  bits  of 
butter,  and  bake  for  tliirty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  done,  turn  out 
carefully,  and  serve  hot  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  whipped  sweetened  cream. 

In  an  emergency  plain  stewed  prunes 
may  quickly  be  made  into  a  delicious 
pudding.    Press  them  through  a  colander. 


A  CANNED-FRUIT  SAFE  FOR  THE  CELLAR 


inches  wide  is  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  the 
other  one,  of  the  same  width,  is  provided 
with  brackets  at  the  ends,  the  rear  edge 
being  nailed  to  the  top  edge  of  the  an- 
chored board.  Ordinary  spools  are  nailed 
or  screwed  fast  to  the  back  board  as 
shown,  and  to  the  under  side  of  the  shelf 
drop  hooks  are  attached. 

The  whole  side  of  an  attic  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  a  series  of  shelves  and  cur- 
tains for  summer  and  winter  clothing. 

Joseph  H.  Adams. 
<S> 

The  Useful  Prune 

IN  MANY  households  the  prune  is  held 
in  actual  contempt,  and  used  only 
when  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits  makes 
its  occasional  appearance  upon  the  family 
table  seem  almost  a  necessity.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  a  fruit  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  valiiable  food 
elements,  and  one  withal  so  delicious  that 
it  is  eminently  worthy  of  a  place  upon 
the  daintiest  of  menus.  The  average  cook 
perhaps  has  not  pushed  her  acquaint- 
ance with  it  sufficiently  far  to  learn  of 
the  many  varied  and  pleasing  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  served,  and  not  a  small 
number  have  yet  to  learn  the  correct  way 
of  preparing  it  even  when  served  simply 
stewed. 

This  fruit  should  always  be  very  care- 
fully washed  through  several  hot  waters, 
rubbing  each  prune  gently  between  the 
fingers  while  doing  so,  and  lifting  them 


until  perfectly  tender.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Take  the  prunes 
from  the  liquor  when  tender,  remove  the 
stones,  and  place  the  fruit  in  the  bottom 
of  a  wetted  mold.  Have  a  box  of  gel- 
atin soaking  in  one  cupful  of  water,  and 
when  soft  pour  over  it  the  boiling  prune 
juice,  and  stir  until  the  gelatin  is  all 
dissolved.  Then  pour  it  over  the  prunes 
in  the  mold,  and  set  away  until  cold  and 
firm.  When  time  to  serve,  turn  out  on 
a  dish,  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

One  may  also  use  this  adaptable  fruit 
successfully  in  making  a  delectable  cake. 
Cream  half  a  cupful  of  butter  with  two 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  add  three 
egg  yolks  well  beaten,  two  thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  flour  which  has  been  sifted  with 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der, one  tablespoonful  of  powdered  mace, 
and  lastly  stir  in  the  stiffly  whipped  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Have  ready  one  cupful 
each  of  chopped  steamed  prunes  and 
broken  walnut  meats,  and  half  a  cupful 
of  candied  citron  cut  in  shreds.  Line  a 
cake  tin  with  buttered  paper,  put  in  a 
layer  of  the  batter,  then  a  layer  of  the 
prunes,  nuts  and  citron  (mixed  lightly 
together),  and  continue  alternating  the 
layers  until  the  pan  is  two  thirds  full. 
The  last  layer  should  be  of  batter.  Bake 
in  a  slow  oven  until  done,  and  when  cool' 
cover  with  milk  frosting. 


A  NEST  IN  THE  ATTIC 

and  to  each  cupful  allow  stiffly  whipped 
white  of  one  egg  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  granulated  sugar.  Beat  all  thor- 
oughly together,  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  very  slow  oven.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
vanilla,  lemon  or  almond. 

:Mary  Foster  Snider. 
«• 

Propagating  Eoses 

EDITOR  Farm  and  Fireside — I  see  in 
the  January  1st  issue  of  j'our  valuable 
paper  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  "how 
Bridal  Wreath  and  Crimson  Rambler 
roses  are  easiest  propagated,"  and  thought 
perhaps  my  experience  might  be  worth 
something  to  others.  I  will  offer  it, 
at  least  as  a  more  convenient,  if  not  more 
successful,  plan  than  the  one  that  was 
given. 

The  Crimson  Rambler  or  any  other  rose 
that  doesn't  throw  up  shoots  from  the 
roots  of  the  parent  plant  can  be  easily 
propagated  by  bending  down  a  small  twig 
or  branch  onto  the  soil  about  the  parent 
plant.  After  bending,  cover  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  twig  with  soil,  hold  in  place 
by  laying  a  small  stone  or  other  weight 
on  where  it  is  covered  with  the  soil,  and 
you  will  soon  have  a  nicely  rooted  plant 
that  can  be  then  cut  loose  from  the  par- 
ent plant  without  injury  to  either.  They 
can  be  rooted  at  any  time  during  the 
growing  season.  The  Bridal  Wreath  will 
soon  form  a  dense  hedge  hy  simply  keep- 
ing the  soil  about  the  roots  free  from 
sod,  and  any  abrasion  of  the  roots  near 
the  top  of  the  ground  will  cause  new 
shoots  to  start  up.  I  have  a  hedge  of  it 
that  completely  screens  the  vegetable 
garden  from  view  from  our  back  yard, 


A  VEGETABLE  BIN  „ND  LEDGE 

and  it  has  come  from  a  single  plant  set 
out  about  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  from  earliest  spring  to 
hard  frosts,  as  the  bright,  glossy  green 
uf  the  foliage  is  real  pretty  even  when 
the  blooming  period  is  past.  The  soil  is 
a  light  sandy  loam,  and  that  may  be  the 
reason  why  the  plant  has  spread  so 
rapidly.  A  heavier  soil  might  not  give 
as  good  results.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Bain. 
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Oatmeal  Wafers 

BEAT  an  egg  very  light  without  sep- 
arating the  white  and  yolk.  Add  one 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  half 
a  tablespoonful  of  softened  butter,  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  one  and  one  fourth 
cupfuls  of  rolled  oats.  Beat  together 
thoroughly,  and  drop  from  a  teaspoon 
onto  a  buttered  tin.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Colonial  Cap  in  Crochet 

Two  hanks  of  white  Germantown  yarn, 
one  yard  of  inch- wide  white  satin 
ribbon,  and  three  yards  of  four-inch  soft 
white  wash  taffeta,  for  strings  and 
rosettes,  are  the  materials  required. 

Begin  the  crown  with  a  ring  of  six 
stitches,  into  which  crochet  twelve  double 
stitches;  on  the  next  round  crochet  twice 
in  each  stitch.  Continue  widening,  when 
necessary,  for  about  ten  rounds,  then  no 
more  widening,  to  allow  the  crown  to 
cup.  This  part  should  fit  the  head  close 
to  the  ears. 

Divide  this  crown  in  the  middle,  and 
place  a  mark  front  and  back.  Beginning 
at  the  end  not  marked,  turn  the  work 
so  the  rest  will  fold  back  against  the 


COLONIAL  CAP  IN  CROCHET 

crown  when  finished,  and  crochet  to  the 
first  mark.  Make  three  stitches  in  one 
— and  the  same  at  the  opposite  side. 
Continue  the  rounds,  widening  in  the 
same  place  each  time,  until  the  two  points 
will  meet  at  the  top  of  the  crown  after 
the  casing  and  scallop  are  made. 

The  finish  is  a  scallop  of  twelve  stitches 
well  drawn  out,  with  a  row  of  white  silk 
in  single  crochet  put  on  last.  The  nar- 
row ribbon  goes  in  the  casing,  while 
three  rosettes  are  made  of  the  soft  wide 
ribbon  that  remains  after  the  strings  are 
measured  off.  Sew  one  on  top  and  one 
at  each  ear,  for  a  protection.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  stylish  and  becoming  little 
head  covering,  and  very  pretty  when  made 
of  yarn  to  match  the  coat. 

M.  E.  Smith. 

<$> 

To  Remove  Spots  from  White  Material 

LEEK,  rust  or  mildew  may  be  removed 
from  white  goods  with  tomatoes.  Crush 
a  ripe  tomato  on  the  spots,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  for  several  hours,  then  rub  it 
gently  and  wash  out  through  clear  warm 
water.  If  any  stains  remain  from  the 
tomato,  pour  scalding  water  on  the  ma- 
terial. This  has  been  tried  for  all  the 
different  kinds  of  spots,  and  has  never 
failed  to  remove  them.  Canned  tomatoes 
can  be  used  successfully  if  the  fresh  ones 
cannot  be  procured.  .  M.  W. 

Caramel  Junket 

COOK  three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
to  caramel.  Add  hot  water,  and  let 
cook,  stirring  after  a  time,  until  a  thick 
sirup  is  formed.  Let  cool  a  little,  then 
turn  into  one  quart  of  rich  milk  and  one 
cupful  of  cream.  Add  also  one  fourth  of 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  if  not  already  at 
blood  heat,  set  the  dish  containing  the 
mixture  into  a  pan  of  hot  water  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  at  the  temperature 
of  about  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit  stir 
in  a  junket  tablet,  crushed  and  dissolved 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  milk  or  water, 
then  turn  into  sherbet  glasses.  Let  the 
glasses  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the 
mixture  jellies,  then  chill  before  serving. 
For  a  more  elaborate  dish,  just  before 
serving  decorate  each  cup  with  whipped 
cream  flavored  with  vanilla  and  sweet- 
ened before  whipping. 

<?> 

Cold  Storage 

MEAT  used  while  fresh  is  more  nutri- 
tious and  palatable  than  salted  or 
cured  meats.  "Vick's  Magazine"  well 
sa5's  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  use 
as  much  of  it  uncured  as  possible.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  meat  fresh  during 
the  summer  months  without  the  use  of 
ice,  and  even  then  but  little  can  be 
handled  at  one  time  on  the  ordinary 
farm.    Where  a  room  or  family  refriger- 


ator can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  forty 
degrees  or  less,  with  good  ventilation 
and  circulation  of  air,  fresh  meat  can  be 
kept  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  circulation  be  free  and 
the  air  dry.  Moisture  in  a  refrigerator 
tends  to  develop  wet  mold  or  slime,  and 
a  little  decaj-  soon  contaminates  the  whole 
piece.  Less  difificulty  will  be  experienced 
in  keeping  fresh  meat  if  it  is  kept  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  high  and 
the  air  dry  than  where  the  temperature 
is  low  and  the  air  damp. 

Where  an  ice  house  is  filled  each  year 
a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  partitioned 
off  as  a  cold-storage  room.  With  the  ice 
properly  packed  on  three  sides  of  it,  and 
with  good  drainage,  this  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  place  for  keeping  meat,  and 
it  may  also  be  used  for  storing  butter  and 
other  perishable  products. 

In  the  North  meat  is  kept  during  the 
cold  season  by  freezing.  A  carcass  is  cut 
up  into  quarters,  or  even  smaller  pieces, 
and  hung  in  an  outbuilding,  where  it  will 
remain  frozen  solid.  When  a  portion  is 
wanted  it  may  be  cut  oft'  with  a  saw.  If 
the  meat  is  taken  into  a  cold  room  and 
slowly  thawed  out  the  flavor  is  only 
slightly  injured.  No  more  should  be 
taken  in  at  one  time  than  is  wanted  for 
immediate  use.  Repeated  freezing  and 
thawing  are  injurious  to  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  meat,  hence  the  importance 
of  keeping  it  where  the  temperature  will 
remain  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  thawing. 

Insects  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  at 
the  meat.  For  this  reason  a  dark,  cool 
cellar  is  the  best  place  for  keeping  fresh 
meat  on  the  farm.  The  cellar  should  be 
clean  and  free  from  odors,  or  the  meat 
will  become  tainted. 

Care  of  Men's  Clothes 

THE  fine  work  which  a  woman  puts  into 
her  own  personal  dress  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  painstaking  and  minute 
efforts  which  the  average  man  requires 
of  his  womankind  in  the  care  of  his  be- 
longings. The  "stitch  in  time"  of  a  hasty, 
rough-and-ready  description  which  does 
duty  in  times  of  stress  for  more  thorough 
treatment  never  yet  satisfied  the  mascu- 
line standard  of  sewing,  and  few  women 
at  some  period  of  their  lives  have  not  had 
cheerfully  to  undergo  tutelage  in  the  right 
and  wrong  ways  of  reparation,  from  sew- 
ing on  buttons  to  pressing  coats  and 
ironing  hats. 

Tears  and  cuts  are  always  difficult  to 
manage  successfully  at  home,  and  the  only 
practical  method  of  darning  is  to  unravel 
the  cotton  or  wool  from  the  woof  of  the 
fabric,  and  employ  this  in  short  needle- 
fuls to  bridge  the  space  or  draw  the  edges 
together.  The  darn  should  afterward  be 
pressed  with  an  iron  over  a  damp  piece  of 
muslin.  Horsehair  can  be  employed  with 
great  success  in  the  case  of  rents  in  home- 
spun when  the  wool  of  which  it  is  woven 
cannot  be  used.  The  hair  should  be 
threaded  in  the  ordinary  way  through  a 
needle,  and  given  a  backward  turn  at  the 
commencement  of  each  needleful,  so  as  to 
make  the  ends  secure. 

Men's  gloves  should  always  be  mended 
with  silk  instead  of  cotton,  and  where 
driving  gloves  are  concerned,  the  hole — 
if  in  the  seam — should  be  drawn  together 
on  the  right  side. 

The  correct  way  to  brush  a  coat  is  to 
spread  it  on  a  flat  surface  with  the  collar 
directed  toward  the  left  hand,  operations 
being  begun  at  the  inside  of  the  collar, 
and  down  the  back,  fronts  and  sleeves, 
following  the  nap  of  the  cloth.  In  fold- 
ing a  coat  the  sleeves  should  first  be 
turned  back  so  that  the  crease  comes  just 
below  the  elbow,  the  lapels  then  doubled 
over  the  sleeves,  and  the  "skirt"  of  the 
coat  turned  over  the  lapels  in  order  that 
the  hem  of  the  coat  comes  under  the  col- 
lar when  this  is  fqlded  down.  Trousers 
must  be  brushed  from  the  top  downward, 
but  folded  from  the  bottom  upward,  the 
crease  exactly  defining  the  center.  Two 
clothes  brushes  are  essential  to  a  man's 
clothes — a  hard  one  for  removing  mud, 
and  a  softer  one  for  ordinary  dust.  A 
new  blacking  brush  answers  admirably 
in  the  former  case. 

<S> 

Swiss  Soup 

TAKE  soup  Stock  of  any  sort.  Cut  pota- 
toes in  cubes,  and  cook  in  the  stock 
until  tender.  Cut  cheese  in  cubes,  also 
bread  crusts.  Put  the  cheese  into  the 
soup  before  it  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
but  do  not  let  the  soup  boil  longer.  Dis- 
pose the  bread  cubes  in  the  hot  tureen, 
and  pour  the  soUp  over  them. 

We  are  planning  some  great  things  for 
good  old  Farm  and  Fireside  these  days. 
We  have  only  three  things  to  ask  of  you, 
and  thev  are  the  three  cardinal  duties  of 
a  loyal  subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fireside: 
(1)  Answer  the  advertisements;  (2)  keep 
your  subscription  paid  up;  (3)  get  other 
people  to  subscribe.  This  last  is  very  im- 
portant. If  i'ou  are  too  busy  yourself, 
your  children  can  help  you  and  at  the 
same  time  help  themselves.  I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  the  great  Pony  Contest. 


Direct  to  YovT 

Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers,— 
They  last  a  lifetime — 
Economical  in  all  respects— 
They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,— 
They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  OP  aOd 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  yonr  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  canoot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  tbs  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  ol  Fuel. 


ROVAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kind*  offual. 


We  want  to  show  yon  how  and  w/iy  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 
If  you  think  SS,  or  $10,  or  540,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  1S3 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Write  now.   Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.»  Manuf  actnrers,  Kalamazoo.  Micb. 

AH  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
whichmakes  baking  and  roasting  easy.   All  stoves  blacked,  polished, 

and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them.  _  Oven 

,   Thermometer 


WHYDOri  YOU  TRADE  IN  NEWYORK 

and  Save 
Money  on 
Everything. 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving,  money- 
saving  articles  for 
farm,  home  and  shop, 
fully  described,  illus- 
trated and  priced  in 
Big  New  Catalog 
No.  92. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large : 

THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Watches,  Jewelry, 
Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 
Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bags, 
Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 
Stoves,  Ranges, 
Electrical  Supplies, 
Boots  and  Shoes, 


Hardware,  all  kinds. 
Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  iVIachines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 
Cream  Separators,  Freezers, 
Washing  Machines, 
House  Furnishing  Goods, 
Mechanics'  Tools. 


Opposite  each  article  in  the  Catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
whichjW'e  sell  it,  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought 
in  any  store,  big  or.little,  in  this  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages  ;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book. 
Makes  buying  pleasant  and  profitable  wherever  you  live. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer'*  Guide  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  is 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  it  in  good  faith. 
Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day,  and  we  want  to 
place  it  in  every  home  in  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  Also  Grocery  List,  show- 
ing how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  ua  and  secure  best  goods  at  lowest  prices.  Prompt 
Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express  Rates  and  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  every  time.   We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 

We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

at  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1S16.  HEW  YOBK  CITT 
The  Oldest  Mall  Order  House  In  America. 


Buys  This  Large  Handsome  Nickel 
Trimmed  Steel  Range 

without  warming  closet  or 
reservoir.  With  high  warm- 
ing closet,  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  in 
cat.  317.35;  larjre.  snuare  oven, 
six  cooking  holes,  body  made 
of  cold  rolled  steel.  Duplex 
grate:  burns  wood  or  coal. 
Handsome  nickel  trimmings, 
highly  polished. 


Write  Today 


do.  75 
MAR 


OUR  TERMS  ^il 

most  liberal  ever 
made.  You  can  pay 
after  you  receive  tbe 
range.  You  can  take 
it  Into  your  home, 
use  it  30 days.  If  you  don't 
find  it  exactly  as  represent- 
ed, the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  saw,  equal  to  stoves 
retailed  for  double  our 
price,  return  it  to  us.  We 
will  pay  freight  both  ways, 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated  stove 
CataiogtM  No.  S  1  08.  A  postal  card  will 
styles  to  select  from.  Dont  buy  until  you  get  It. 
VIN    SMITH    CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


v.-  - 

Air  TRADE 

FlAMES 

B  MARK 


are  a  correct  reproduction  of  the 
finest  gTsined  wood  fcrames.  En- 
able you  to  beautify  the  walls  o  f 
your  home  ■with  cabioet  photos  of  your  loved  ones  at 
a  fifth  the  cost  of  ordinary  framing.  Cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  wood  and  are  more  attractive. 
We  willsend  prepaid,  Five  Cabinet  size  Lithoak 
Frames,  ready  to  hang,  in  Mission  Oak,  Ebony,  Gold, 
or  Oak,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Money  back  if  you 
want  it-  But  we  know  you'll  order  more  when  you 
see  the  fine  effect  they  create.    Agents  Wanted. 

ALDERMAN,  FAIBCHILD  &  GTTTX.AND  CO., 

21  Elm  Street  Eocheater.New  Tork 


Catalog 
Free 


fePml!?t'^  Mount  Birds 

and  animals.    Fascinating  work  for  Men. 
Women  and  Boys.  Quickly  learned  in  your 
own  home.  Satisfaction  fpnaranteed  or  no 
tuition  fee.  Save  your  fine  speclmena.  Dec- 
orate home  and  deru     Highly  profitable 
.btisinesa  or  side  line.     Fine  catalog  and 
taxidermy  magazine  free.      Write  today, 
'N.  ff.  Behool  of  Taxldemy,  218  8t.  OtMha, 

A  At"  Per  Month*    FermaneDt.    Expenses  advanced.  Men 
^  travel,  collect  names,  advertise,  distribute  samples. 
y  Write  me  personally  stating  position  preferred. 

K.  H«  Rider,  Mgr.,  Monarcli  Co.,  Cbicaso 


GOLD  COIN 


stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Kange   or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.    If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
the  etove  should 
prove  unsatisfac- 
tory to  you,  yoa 
may  re  turn  it. 
We  will  return 
all   your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
wav9.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter stove  made— for  50 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
Freight  paid,  safe  de- 
Jivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  Hiostratad 
Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices 
QOLD  COIN  STOVK  CO.,  -    8  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
[Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.   Est.  1860] 


THIS  WASHING  MACHINE 

At  Half  Price 

FREIGHT  PAID 


The  Favorite  Is  a  household 
word  In  a  quarter  million  homes, 
but  I  want  to  sell  a  million  more 
rlghtqnick.  Therefore  willsellat 
half  price  freight  pre-paid.  Best  washer  made.  Washes 
anything  that  can  be  washed  by  hand,  and  Is  the  light- 
est running  and  does  better  and  qmcker  work.  Write 
today  for  prices. 

R,  M.  BALL,  Mfr.  No.  13  Cleveland  St.  MUNCIE,  INO 

Ref.  (Permission)  Merchant's  National  Bank. 


ACENTSi 
WANTED^ 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

5  ftU  ktndB  of  ligbC  and  bearj 
liTetioganl 
stitcbio;. 
Saves  Its 


cost  mxui  J  limes  »  year.  A  per- 
fect Hand  Sewinf  Machine  and  RiTeter 
combined.  Nodce  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  eveo  gdtchicg.  To 

it  me&na  a  sale.  Agenta  maka 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  a^eat  made  120  flrtt 
day  and  irrites     hiury  machinea  to  him.  Write  forsp«> 

M  igta.  prioe.  J  B.  Foote  Fonndry  Co. Dep.  404  Frederlclttorwil»0 

CThe  Great  Aeents  Sui>Mv  Housed  ^ 


MAKE  TOrK  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

Brick,  Fence  Posts,  Drain  TUe,  etc 
We  furnish  tlie  mactu'ne  and  inBtrnctiona. 

SATE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 
Rin  MONIFV  making  blocks  to  sell. 
DIU   mUl^CI   Write  for  free  booklet. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Box  101,  Sprinofieid,  Ohio 


MEN 


■  ■|tt||Trn  Kellabls  Hen  in  evory  locality 
Wnll  I  LU  througtioat  the  United  Stat«a  to 
advertise  our  goods,  taclcing  up  show  cardi  oo 
trees,  feneas.  bridges  and  all  conspicuous  places; 
distributing  small  advertising  matter.  Commisiiyn  or  ttluxj 
$90  a  month  and  expenses  J3  a  day.  Steady  employment  to 
good  reliable  men.  We  lay  out  your  work  for  you.  No  experivneo 
needed.    Write  for  full  particulars. 


EMPIRE  MEDICINE  CO..  LONDON.  ONTARIO.  CANADA. 


ENERGETIC  MEN  WANTED 

in  every  locality  throughout  the  United  States  to  advertise  one 
eoods,  tacking  up  ehowcards  on  trees,  fences  and  along  roads; 
also  distributing  smEill  advertising  matter;  commission  or  salary 
$83  per  month  and  expenses  $4  per  day.  Steady  employment; 
no  experience  necessarj';  write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  R.  Warner  Medicine  Co..  London,  Canada. 

DADDCDC — Have    you   ever  seen 

nHrrcno  the  hunter-trader- 
trapper,  an  illustrated  monthly  mag- 

azine  about  steel  traps,  snares,  dead* 
falls,  trapping  secrets,  hunting,  raw  furs? 
If  not.  send  4  cents  for  big  172-page  January  number. 
A.  R.  HAKDING  PUB.  CO.,  BOX  29,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

T  SELL  FAKMS*FOK  CASH  NO  MATTER  WHERE 

LOCATED.   If  yoa  want  to  Bay  or  Sell  property  of  any 

kind,  anywhere,  write  me.    DO  IT  NOW,  Addresa. 

S.  K.  GIBBS,  74  Parker  Building:,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


$^  f\f%    5  BAR  BRIHeJCNC^  1600  OHM 

1  n.98  TELEPHONES 


Write  for  free  book  explaining  coat  and  how  to  or^nixe. 
build  and  operate  telephone  Bjstem3  amoQK  your  neighbors. 
CADIZ  ELECTRIC  CO.,    18  C.  C.  C.  BLDG..     CADfZ,  0. 


TRAVELING  POSITION 

with  Tobacco  Manufacturer  now  open.    Good  pay  and  promotion. 
If  industrious  and  energetic  experience  is  not  necessary. 
D.^NVILLE  TOBACCO  CO..  Box  A  24,  Danville.  Va. 


PJl    T    C    lil   T   e    SECTTRED   OB  FEE 
Free  report  as  to  patentability,    ninstrated  Gtiida 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  .sent  free. 
EVANS.  WIIiKENS  &  CO..  WA8HINQT01T,  D.  O. 


n  m  C>  U  e  Jt  ■  it  DV  sod  expenses 
uAOtfl  OALAtf  I  to  men  with  rle 
to  Introduce  our  Gaaranteed  Poultry  and  Stock 
Remedies.  Send  for  contract;  we  mean  businfcfla  and  f  amish 
best  references,    e.  R.  BIGLEB  CO.,  I  400,  Sprlngleld,  Ub 


A  MONTH  E.^™^^' District 


Managers,  men  and  women,  to 
'f'*^^'  travel  and  leave  sampl  13  at  stores.  People'* 
Supply  Co.,   Dept.   F-6S,    61  Plyihouth  PI..  CHICAGO. 


Jl  I  nil   MONTH  SALARY  EDer^etic  man  in  eacli  Co. 

1^  I  W  to  represent  Hardware  Dept.  Established  business. 
Expeniemonay  in  advance.  The  CoInmUaHotlse,F.C57,  Chicago. 
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FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 


EW 


February  15,  1507 


riVC  KITTENS  fREC 


This  handsome  picture  of  five  kittens  frolicking 
on  a  lady's  dressing  table  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  an  oil  painting  costing  hundreds  of  dollars.  It  is 
given  absolutely  free  with  every  three  months' 
trial  sabscription  to  The  Mother's  Ma^Azlne  at  10 
cents.  ITie  31other*8  ^Magazine  is  the  handsomest 
large  illustrated  home  and  familv  magazine  pnb- 
lished  at  the  price— artistically  ilfnstrated.  colored 
covers  and  40  pages  of  reading  every  month.  The 
picture  is  16  s  -0  inches  in  size  and  is  reproduced  in 
many  beautiful  colors.  It  will  add  much  to  any 
dining-room  or  parlor.  Ready  for  the  wall  when 
received.  Send  10  cents  to-day  "Stamps  or  silver) 
for  the  magazine  three  months,  and  ask  for  picture 
nnmber  800.  Both  will  be  sent  you  at  once. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted. 

Address,  THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  Elgin,  IH. 


A  Gold  Mine 

For  Agents  Who  Work  It 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  f  Both 


One  Year 


Twentieth Centurjr  Peerless  Atlas]  J^ir 
library  Edition  <-  5l-'5 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  reliable  geographical  in- 
formation, and  its  historical  matter  is 
brought  down  to  July  i,  1906.  Ex- 
pressage  and  postage  paid  by  us.  \'er\' 
liberal  commissions,  and  besides  everj- 
subscription  counts  in  our  525,000.00 
prize  distribution.  53,000.00  given  away 
every  month.  The  greatest  money- 
maker you  ever  tried.  Write  at  once 
to 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 

Madison  Square, 
Department  13.  New  York  City 


Fashions  for  Home  Sewing 


WHITE  I 
BRONZE  MONUMENTS  ^ 

will  last  as  long  as  time  endures.  They 
will  not  stain  or  crack  and  moss  will  not 
adhere  to  the  snrface. 

WHITE  BRONZE 
is  not  a  substitute  for  marble  and  granite, 
but  something    infinitely   better — at  a 
lower  price. 

L«  us  kno»  the  amoDDt  yoa  wish  to 
expend  Mii  we  will  »roiJ  oni  catalog. 

Reliable  R^resentatitex  Wanted. 

Address  Dept.  347. 


MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CQ^^nW^''-' 


Work  at  Home 

Weaving  Rugs  and  Carpet 

.VO  EXFERIEME  ISEEDED 

$4  a  Day 

Easily  Made 

We  start  men  and 
women  in  a  profitable 
business  on  a  small  in- 
vestment. Write  mtick 
for  prices  and  Loom  Boot. 

REED  MFG.  C«. 
Roi  A.        SprlnieDrld,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

JOOLS 


Writc 
Tor  CataKgue 

J.  B.  Foot*  Foandrj  Co. 


Wanted  for  our  Forced  Steel  Com- 
bination Hatchet,  Hire  Cotter, 
SlapI<^  Puller,  ete^  8  tooU  In  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  Ton  can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  himply  a  tcondtr.  Agents  Bell 
W  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam- 
ple quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wages  when  yon  can  make  b  t  g 
money?  Sample  case  also  contains 
Band  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Sticktifcbt  Buttoner  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  RiMing  Nest  l^gs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  noTelties,  special 
prices,  plans  to  agents. 
,  Dept.  617,   Frederick  town,  Ohio. 


Bin  Salaries 

■#|U  rlca  with  at. 

Work  b(3norabIe,  easy  and  afreeable  at 
bonie.  Vc  want  aome  ona  In  your  neiubborhood.  Are 
an  old  eatabliataedlirin.  Wrfte  to-day.  llig  money  for  yon. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  1856    Delroll.  Mich. 


#Dnn  PrUf  son        ■  *^  *200  tor  Kt^llaa 

dalUU  "tWHHIl  laso.  tVi  for  dimes  1894  ni.  m.  8. 
^  }1   lo   8<jO  for    ti-rrilorlals  1M^61   and  for 

thotipands  ot  other  roins.  Btanipa  and  paper  money.  En- 
cloae  «taiiip  for  111.  circular  and  make  money. 
Von  Hergeii,  The  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  R.  lioston.  MaM. 

'  can  be  earned  evenfoga 
by  giving  Htereoptlcon 
or  UovlOK  Plclare  Ez- 
blbliloDB.  Small capltaL 
rroulr»d.  Tlloxratfl  C«t»l  .irn"-  fret.  Telle  bow  to  ilart. 
McALLIBTKK,  Mfg.  Uptlclap.  49  Naaaau  St..  W.  Y. 

«4  page  book  free.  Illgheat  refer- 
en<ea.  Lonx  experience  FlUccrald 
A  t  o.,  Dept.  S,  WMhlncton,  D.  C. 


EXTRA  PAY 


/I 


No.  859— Chad  s  Tucked  Diess 
Pattern  cut  for  6  months,  1  and  2  year 
sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  1  year,  three  and  three 
eighths  yards  of  twent>-sev-en-inch  material, 
or  two  and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material. 

made  of  the  same  fabric  as  the  skirt,  or 
matching  it  in  color.  These  waists  are  all 
mounted  on  closely-fitted  boned  linings 
which  are  molded  to  show  the  lines  and 
curves  of  the  individual  figure,  and  form 
the  foundation  over  which  all  of  the 
draped  and  fancy  waists  are  arranged. 

This  dressmaking  lesson  tells  in  detail 
all  about  the  making  and  boning  of  the 


No.  860 — Corset  Cover  with  Bust  Ejrtendei 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34  and  36  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  34  inch  bust,  two  and 
three  fourths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  one  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  seven  yards 
of  lace  and  one  and  one  half  yards  of 
beading. 

No.  861 — Combination  Skirt  and  Drawers 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24  and  26  inch  waist 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  24  inch  waist,  three 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  two  and  one  half  yards  of 
thirtj'-six-inch  material,  with  five  yards  of 
lace  and  two  and  one  half  yards  of  beading. 

Now  that  it  is  the  gown  which  clearly 
defines  the  figure  that's  the  fash- 
ion, the  slender  woman  is  on  the 
lookout  for  all  sorts  of  devices 
which  will  improve  her  figure. 

The  corset  cover  illustrated  in  pattern 
No.  860  on  this  page  is  sure  to  prove  a 
most  useful  little  garment  to  the  woman 
whose  figure  is  not  well  rounded.  The 
corset  cover  is  trimmed  in  front  with 
three  lace-trimmed  ruffles  which  act  as  a 
bust  extender.  The  garment  is  made  with 
a  plain  back  with  a  few  gathers  at  the 
waist.  The  full  front  closes  through  a 
box  plait.  The  beading  is  used  for  the 
belt,  the  shoulder  straps  and  to  outline 
the  neck. 

Though  the  separate  fancy  blouse  and 
the  shirt  waist  continue  to  be  fashionable 
year  after  year,  yet  this  season  very  many 
costumes  will  be  worn.  These  gowns 
will  not  only  be  correct  in  style  for  dress 
occasions,  but  everj-day  wear.  They  con- 
sist of  a  fitted  waist  and  skirt;  the  waist 


PATENTS 


Showing  How  the  Featherbone  is  Stitched  in  a 
Waist  by  Machine,  and    How   the  Belt 
Tape  is  Secured. 


No.  858— Model  Waist  Lining 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust, 
three  and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-tw^o- 
inch  material,  or  two  yards  of  thirtj--six- 
inch  material. 

fitted  waist  lining,  and  though  it  is  not 
the  part  of  the  gown  that  is  visible,  yet 
upon  its  correctness  and  good  lines  hinges 
the  success  of  the  entire  gown. 

The  Farm  ash  Fireside  lining  patterns 
are  noted  for  their  perfect  proportions, 
graceful  lines  and  curves,  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  individual  figure. 

The  pattern  of  the  Model  Waist 
Lining,  No.  858.  shown  on  this 
page,  contains  seven  pieces:  Front 
(lettered  V),  under-arm  gore 
(W),  side  gore  (Y),  back  (T), 
collar  (L),  upper  of  sleeve  (K) 
and  under  of  sleeve  (F).  .  Place 
the  pattern  on  the  lining  with  the 
edge  of  the  collar  marked 
by  triple  crosses  on  a 
lengthwise  fold.  Place  the 
other  parts  of  pattern  with 
the  line  of  large  round  per- 
forations in  each  length- 
wise of  the  goods.  The 
different  parts  should  be 
cut  out  of  the  lining  double 
— not  one  at  a  time. 

The  amateur  dressmaker 
frequently  finds  that  a  lin- 
ing pattern  is  either  too 
long-waisted  or  too  short- 
waistcd  to  suit  her  figure, 
and  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  course  to  pursue  in 
rectifying  this  fault.  One 
illustration  on  this  page 
shows  the  different  parts  of 
the  waist  lining  separated. 
Thev    are    cut    about  two 


No.  883 — Plaited  Empire  Morning  Jacket 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  36  and  40  inch  bust 
measures,  small,  medium  and  large.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  three  j'ards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material. 

inches  abd^-e  the  waistline.  If  the  lining 
is  too  long-waisted,  cut  it  apart  and  lap  it 
one  quarter,  one  half  or  even  one  full  inch, 
and  pin  the  pieces  of  the  pattern  together 
before  placing  it  on  the  lining.  If  it  is 
too  short-waisted,  the  pattern  may  be 
separated  in  the  manner  shown  here,  and 
pinned  securely  to  the  lining  before  cut- 
ting it  out.  2^Iark  all  of  the  notches  and 
seams  carefully  before  removing  ihc 
pattern. 

When  the  lining  is  cut  out,  take  up  the 
darts  in  the  fronts  by  bringing  the  cor- 
responding lines  of  small  round  perfora- 
tions together.  After  basting,  cut  away 
the  ^surplus  material,  allowing  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  for  the  seam.  Join  the 
seams  as  notched.  In  closing  the  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams,  bring  the  corres- 
ponding lines  of  small  round  perforations 
together.  One  inch  seam  is  allowed  at 
these  points  as  a  safety  outlet,  for  it  is 
on  the  shoulders  and  under  the  arms  that 
most  of  the  fitting  is  done  in  a  waist. 
On  all  other  edges  of  the  pattern  three- 
eighths-of-an-inch  seam  is  allowed. 

Join  the  seams  of  the  sleeve  as  notched. 
Gather  the  sleeve  at  upper  edge  between 
double  crosses,  and  sew  in  the  armseye, 
placing  front  seam  at  notch  and  top  notch 
at  shoulder  seam.  Join  the  collar  to 
neck  by  notch,  and  fasten  at  the  back. 

The  pattern  No.  858  is  made  to  reach 
below  the  waistline  all  around.  It  is 
also  perforated  for  a  waist  that  is  short 
at  the  back  and  slightly  pointed  in  front. 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

For  every  design  illustrated  on 
this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pat- 
tern. The  working  directions  of 
each  pattern  are  carefully  ex- 
plained on  the  pattern  envelope. 
In  ordering,  be  sure  to  mention 
the  number  of  the  pattern  desired 
and  the  size  required.  The  price 
of  each  pattern  is  ten  cents.  Send 
money  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
11  East  24th  Street.  New  Yprk. 


Showing  How  the  Lining    Pieces    May   be  Cut 
Apart  and  .Adjusted  for  Short  or  Long 
Waisted  Figures. 
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To-morrow 

BY    HENRY    WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care. 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me,  that  thou  didst 
wait. 

Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate. 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there? 
Oh,  strange  delusion,  that  I  did  not  greet 
The  blest  approach  I  and  oh,  to  heaven 

how  lost. 
If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy 
feet ! 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
"Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou 
shalt  see 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for 
thee  !" 

And  oh !  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sor- 
row, 

"To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied. 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered 
still,  "To-morrow." 

This  sonnet  is  one  of  Longfellow's 
translations  from  the  Spanish  poet  Lope 
Felix  De  Vego  Carbio.  This  writer  was 
born  at  Madrid,  November  25,  1562,  and 
died  August  26,  1635.  He  was  a  most 
prolific  writer.  This  sonnet  is  taken 
from  his  "Rimas  Sacras." 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 

WITH  the  death  of  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  on  December  30th,  England 
lost  its  most  conspicuous  woman.  In 
philanthropy,  character,  intellect  and 
wealth  she  easily  ranked  first.  This  re- 
markable woman  was  born  in  1814,  and 
her  whole  life  was  one  of  activity  and 
fruitfulness,  and  though  advanced  in 
years  she  managed  her  large  estates 
with  wonderful  vigor  even  up  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  Commenting,  the 
"Interior"  well  says  that  neither  her 
splendid  vitality,  her  wealth  nor  her 
title  will  be  the  chief  cause  for  her  re- 
membrance. She  was  a  real  type  of  that 
class  which  has  been  so  derided  by  the 
cynical — those  who  consider  themselves, 
as  possessors  of  wealth,  held  to  the 
responsibility  of  administering  it  for  the 
weal  of  humanity.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  she  inherited  nine  million'  dollars 
from  her  grandfather,  and  at  once  she 
began  that  career  of  whole-hearted  use- 
fulness which  occupied  her  life  and  to 
which  she  devoted  a  large  part  of  her 
fortune.  There  was  scarcely  a  line  of 
philanthropic  eflfort  which  did  not  re- 
ceive her  attention.  With  Charles  Dick- 
ens she  visited  the  slums  of  London,  and 
many  thousand  pounds  were  devoted  to 
providing  better  housing  for  the  poor. 
She  furnished  funds  for  .  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  built  market  houses  and  foun- 
tains, assisted  emigration,  endowed 
bishoprics,  organized  anti-cruelty  soci- 
eties, built  churches,  succored  the 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  and  during  -  the 
Turko-Russian  War,  and  aided  con- 
stantly many  good  causes,  without  re- 
gard to  class  or  sect.-  Here  was  a  life 
that  was  indeed  lived  to  its  fulness. 

Women  Who  Should  Never  Marry 
npHE  woman  who  proudly  declares  that 
*  she  cannot  hem  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
never  made  up  a  bed  in  her  life,  and 
adds,  with  a  simper,  that  she  has  "been 
in  society  ever  since  she  was  fifteen." 

The  woman  who  would  rather  nurse 
a  pugdog  than  a  baby. 

The  woman  who  thinks  that  men  are 
angels. 

The  woman  who  would  rather  die 
than  wear  a  hat  two  seasons  old. 

The  woman  who  thinks  that  the  cook 
and  nurse  can  keep  house. 

The  woman  who  expects  a  declara- 
tion of  love  three  times  a  day. 

The  woman  who  buys  ornaments  for 
the  drawing  room  and  borrow-s  kitchen 
utensils  from  her  neighbors;  and  who 
thinks  table  decorations  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  good  food. 

The  woman  who  wants  things  just  be- 
cause "other  women"  have  them. 

A  good  woman  is  a  wondrous  crea- 
ture, cleaving  to  the  right  and  good  in 
all  change;  lovely  in  her  youthful  come- 
liness, lovely  all  her  life  long  in  comeli- 
ness of  heart. — Alfred  Tennyson. 

A  Rich  Boy 

<4/^H,  MY,"  said  Ben,  "I  wish  I  was 

^  rich  and  could  have  things  like 
some  of  the  boys  that  go  to  school." 

"I  say,  Ben,"  said  his  father,  turning 
around  quickly,  "how  much  will  you  take 
for  your  legs?" 

"For  my  legs?"  said  Ben,  in  surprise. 

"Yes!    What  do  you  use  them  for?" 

"Why,  I  run  and  jump  and  play  ball, 
and  oh,  everything." 

"That's  so,"  said  his  father.  "You 
wouldn't  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
them,  would  you?" 

"No,  indeed!"  answered  Beti,  smiling. 

"And  your  arms;  I  guess  you  wouldn't 
take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  them, 
would  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"And  your  voice.  They  tell  me  you 
sing  quite  well,  an-d  I  know  you  talk  a 
little  bit.  You  wouldn't  part  with  that 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  you?" 


"No,  sir." 

"Your  hearing  and  your  sense  of  taste 
are  better  than  five  thousand  dollars 
apiece  at  the  very  least,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Your  eyes,  now.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
be  blind  the  rest  of  your  life?" 

"I  wouldn't  like  it  at  all." 

"Think  a  moment,  Ben;  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  Are  you  very 
sure  you  wouldn't  sell  them  for  so 
much?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  you  are  worth  that  amount,  at 
least.  Let's  see,  now,"  and  father  went 
on,  figuring  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  legs 
ten  thousand,  arms  ten,  voice  ten,  hear- 
ing five,  taste  five,  good  health  ten,  and 
eyes  fifty;  that  makes  a  hundred.  You 
are  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
at  the  very  lowest  figures,  my  boy.  Now 
run  and  play,  jump,  throw  your  ball, 
laugh  and  hear  your  schoolmates  laugh, 
too;  look  with  those  fifty-thousand-dol- 
lar eyes  of  yours  at  the  beautiful  things 
about  you,  and  come  home  with  your 
usual  appetite  for  dinner,  and  think  how 
rich  you  really  are." — Churchman. 
<$> 

The  Open  Road 

So  MANIFOLD  is  Opportunity,  so  open 
is  the  road  of  higher  success  to  abil- 
ity, industry  and  character,  that  human 
life  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  divine 
chance  to  do  and  to  be  that  which  lies 
in  the  imagination  of  youth.  _  God  does 
not  deceive  the  fresh,  instinctive  faith  of 
childhood;  life  does  not  lie  to  those  who 
trust  its  promises.  It  is  commonplace 
only  to  those  »whose  natures,  tastes  and 
aims  are  commonplace.  To  those  who 
have  eyes  for  what  Carlyle  so  well 
called  "the  open  secret,"  life  is  often 
severe,  painful  and  even  tragical  in  its 
happenings;  but  it  is  never  less  than 
great,  and  that  it  shall  be  great  in  its 
ultimate  possibilities  is  all  that  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  of  it. — The  Outlook. 
<$> 

The  Prayer  on  the  Battleship  "Texas" 

(( D  EiNG  a  newspaper  man  myself,  I 
was  inclined  to  doubt  that  story 
about  Captain  Phillip  of  the  'Texas' 
holding  a  prayer  service  at  the  end  of 
the  Santiago  naval  battle,"  said  Con- 
gressman C.  B.  Landis,  of  Indiana,  not 
long  ago.  "I  determined,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered,  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion from  some  one  who  was  there 
when  the  newspapers  said  that  the  inci- 
dent occurred. 

"Some  time  after  the  war  1  was  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  business,  arid 
I  asked  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  what  ship 
it  was.  He  said  it  was  the  'Texas.' 
'And  Jack  Phillip  commands  her,'  said 
I.   'I  wish  I  could  see  him.' 

"  'He  sits  there,'  said  the  clerk,  and 
pointed  across  the  hotel  lobby  to  a  man 
who  fitted  perfectly  my  idea  of  the 
American  sailor.  I  walked  over  and 
introduced  myself.  We  breakfasted  to- 
gether, and  afterward  he  took  me  to  the 
ship,  where  I  spent  the  entire  day.  We 
refurned  to  Wilmington  together  that 
night,  he  to  go  to  New  York  and  I  to 
go  to  Washington.  It  was  not  until  we 
had  almost  touched  the  dock  that  I  sum- 
moned up  the  courage  to  ask  him  about 
that  prayermeeting.    But  I  did. 

"He  looked  at  me  rather  curiously 
and  hesitated  in  answering.  But  this  is 
something  of  what  he  said  to  me  in  the 
dusk  of  that  night  as  we  floated  between 
the  lights  of  the  city  and  the  lights  of 
the  ship:  'Mr.  Landis.  there  are  some 
questions  which  we  hesitate  to  answer, 
for  they  touch  our  hearts  deeply.  When 
I  was  a  boy  up  in  New  England  my 
mother  taught  me  to  pray,  and  I  can 
repeat  to  you  to-day  whole  chapters  that 
I  then  learned  from  the  Bible.  Men  say 
sailors  are  wicked — perhaps  they  are — 
but  there  never  was  a  man  so  wicked 
who  forgot  the  teachings  at  his  mother's 
knee  when  a  child,  and  who  fails  to  sup- 
port himself  with  the  recollection  in 
crises.  Well,  sir,  it  is  true.  When  the 
battle  ended,  and  the  smoke  lifted  from 
the  face  of  the  water  and  revealed  the 
power  of  Spain  crushed  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  we  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  rain  of  the 
shot  and  shell  has  passed  to  the  right 
and  the  left  and  over  and  under  the  old 
'Texas,'  we  did  lift  our  voices  in  prayer 
of  thanks  to  the  Almighty  God,  whose 
victory  it  was;  ancil  saw  tears  stream- 


ing down  the  faces  of  old  salts  in  whose 
bosoms  no  man  would  suspect  to  find 
a  heart. 

"  'Why,  Mr.  Landis,  if  your  hat  blows 
off  and  a  man  returns  it  to  you,  you 
thank  him;  you  fall  on  the  street  and 
some  one  aids  you  to  regain  your  feet, 
you  express  gratitude.  It  was  the  arm 
of  God  which  won  our  battle  for  us,  and 
we  lifted  our  voices  in  thanks.' 

"Well,  in  a  hundred  years  from  now 
men  will  not  quarrel  about  who  was  the 
hero  of  Santiago;  the  world  will  have 
agreed  that  Phillip,  not  Sampson,  or 
Schley,  is  entitled  to  the  laurel. 

"I  have  been  told  by  men  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  that  that 
incident  evoked  more  interest  and  ex- 
erted a  greater  influence  upon  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  even  than  did  the 
invincibility  of  our  arms  in  the  Spanish 
War. — National  Review. 

Famous  Boys 

A  WOMAN  fell  off  the  dock  in  Italy.  She 
was  fat  and  frightened.  No  one  of 
the  crowd  of  men  dared  to  jump  in  after 
her;  but  a  boy  struck  the  water  almost 
as  soon  as  she,  and  managed  to  keep 
her  up  until  stronger  arms  got  hold  of 
her.  Everybody  said  the  boy  was  very 
daring,  very  kind,  very  quick,  but  also 
very  reckless,  for  he  might  have  been 
drowned.  The  boy  was  Garibaldi,  and 
if  you  will  read  his  life  you  will  find 
these  were  just  his  traits  all  through — 
that  he  was  so  alert  that  nobody  could 
tell  when  he  would  make  an  attack  with 
his  red-shirted  soldiers,  so  indiscreet 
sometimes  as  to  make  his  fellow-patriots 
wish  he  was  in  Guinea,  but  also  so  brave 
and  magnanimous  that  all  the  world,  ex- 
cept tyrants,  loved  to  hear  and  talk 
about  him. 

A  boy  used  to  crush  flowers  to  get 
their  color,  and  painted  the  white  side 
of  his  father's  cottage  in  Tyrol  with  all 
.sorts  of  pictures,  which  the  mountaineer 
gazed  at  as  wonderful.  He  was  the 
great  artist,  Titian. 

An  old  painter  watched  a  little  fellow 
who  amused  himself  making  drawings  of 
his  pot  and  brushes,  easel  and  stool,  and 
said,  "That  boy  will  beat  me  some  day." 
So  he  did,  for  he  was  Michelangelo. 

A  German  boy  was  reading  a  blood- 
and-thunder  novel.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  it  he  said  to  himself,  "Now,  this  will 
never  do.  I  get  too  much  excited  over 
it;  I  can't  study  so  well  after  it.  So  here 
goes."  And  he  flung  the  book  out  into 
the  river.  He  was  Fichte,  the  great 
German  philosopher. — Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals. 

The  Church  Should  Be  Invincible 

IN  THEIR  total  membership,  in  their  ag- 
*  gregate  property  holdings,  in  their 
combined  intellectual,  social  and  moral 
influence,  the  churches  represent  enor- 
mous power,  and  if  they  were  united  for 
one  end  are  capable  of  almost  any 
achievement  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  all  the  respects  named  the 
churches  together  far  outweigh  the 
combined  interests  of  the  liquor  dealers, 
and  if  they  acted  as  harmoniously  and 
solidly  together  as  the  latter  do  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their 
purposes.  Acting  as  one  strong  arm, 
they  could  strike  a  blow  at  the  liquor 
curse  from  which  it  could  never  re- 
cover.— Leslie's  Weekly. 

How  to  be  Inspired 

SOMETIMES  a  general  is  said  to  inspirit 
his  soldiers.  That  is  to  say,  he  puts 
his  own  spirit  into  them.  He  has  cour- 
age and  strength  and  hope;  and  they 
come  under  his  spell  and  influence,  and 
they  have  courage  and  strength  and 
hope.  too.  There  is  an  analogy  between 
earthly  things  here  also  and  divine 
things.  That  is  the  way  Christ  in  his 
spirit  influences  and  helps  us.  But  what 
is  the  condition  we  must  comply  with 
on  our  part?  If  you  want  to  be  helped 
by  men  and  inspired  by  men  you  must 
put  yourselves  under  their  influence.  It 
is  so  in  regard  to  our  relations  to  Jesus 
Christ. — ^Arnold  Thomas. 

We  thank  thee  for  life's  homely  ways, 
The  discipline  of  working  days; 
For  hearts  made  tenderer  by  trial; 
For  the  stem  teaching  of  denial; 
For  pain  that  keys  the  quivering  chord; 
For  joy  and  grief,  we  thank  thee.  Lord 
— Mary  F.  Butts. 


You  Can  Buy—And  Lay 

nKi'l".'  ROOFING 

Rubber  Fire -Proof  itWWi  I II  Ml 

507o  BELOW  DEALERS'  PRICES! 

If  you've  got  a  house,  or  a  bani,  or  a  shed,  or  any 
building  that  ought  to  be  roofed,  or  sided,  to  keep  it  from 
leaking — going  to  pieces — warm — fire-proof — weather-proof 
— acid-proof  and  dust-proof  for  a  lifetime,  doB't  thinJk  of 
baying  sbinglei  or  any  other  roofing  until  yoa  write  ne  a 
postal  card  for  our  roofing  catalog.  We  will  iave  you  half 
what  local  dealers  will  charge  yoa  for  roofing  or  thinglM. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer 

to  pat  on  our  Flintcoated  Babber  Roofing.  Xt  comes  iB 
rolla,  carefully  wrapped  to  prevent  damage.  We  send 
FHEJG  with  every  order,  directions  for  laying — cement, 
special  nails  and  metal  caps  for  holding  it  firm,  and  extra 
measure  for  laps.  Our  Flintcoated  Rubber  Bust-Proof 
and  prwrtically  Fire-Proof  Roofing  is  the  best  roofing  made 
in  the  world  today.  Won't  mst  out  like  Steel  Koof- 
Ing.   Saves         on  insurance* 

A  FREE  SAMPLE.  Write  a  postal  and  we'U 
send  you  a  sample  so  you  can  test  it — try  to  tear  It — pound 
it — smell  it  to  fee  that  there's  no  tar  in  it  to  bum  or  melt 
—try  it  with  hot  coals— try  it  with  acid— try  it  any  way 
to  satisfy  yourself.  Then  if  you  want  lome  more  we'll 
SHIP  IT  ANYWHERE,  absolutely  goaranteed  in 
Just  the  condition  it  left  our  mill.  That  is.  perfect. 
Wa  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Chi- 
■  cago,  New  Torlc  or  Davenport,  thus  saving  on 
"  freight.  Write  only  to  Davenport  for  catalog, 
et«.  We  save  you  60  per  cent  in  coat,  be- 
caas*  it  is  sold  only  direct  to  yoa. 

Tou  save  your  local  dealer's 
profit,  the  jobber's  profit 
and  the  wholesaler's  profit. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co. 

station  C98. 
Davvnport,  Iowa 

Ik  will  save  you 
Dollars  today 
or  later  if 


Less 
Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


PRICE 


1-Piy— 
3. Ply 


108  sq.fest 

$1.41  per  Roll 
1.96  per  Roll 
2.29  per  Roll 


_^yoa  write 
u  for  our 

FREE 

Roof  Book 
and 
I  KU  Work 
Cattlof. 


White  Hickory  Flyer 

Worth  $75  to  $100 

Yours  for  $50 


Built 
by 
Experts 


Yon  have  the 
choice  of  3  Plans  ( 
of  Payment. 

We    are  mann- 
faetnrers,  making  each 
and  every  part.  That's  why  we  can  make 
such  amazinsly  low  prices  on  vehicles. 

30  Days'  FREE  Road  Test 

You  can  try  the  White  Hickory  Flyer  a 
f nil  month,  before  you  decide  to  keep  it  or 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep 
it,  we  give  you  a 

2-Year  Guarantee  Bond 

This  is  for  your  further  protection. 
Our  capital  and  twenty-three  years  busi- 
ness record  f  orsquaredealingis  back  of  it. 
We  xmderseU  all  Competitors. 
Write  today  for  Ble  Catalosnie  and  over  100 
aAtonishlne  Vehicle  and  Uaniess  offers  Free* 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  AD,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Eeferencee  — Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Bank; 
all  Commercial  Agencies. 


5Kidoo"  Game. 

23 


the  New  Checker  Game,  Checker-Board  and  Men  Free. 

The  latest  and  best  game  played  after  the  style  of  the  old  game 
of  Checkers;  **Sb.idoo'*  and  23  are  the  amusingr  features  ot 
the  game.  It  is  just  patented  but  easy  to  learn  and  both  old 
and  young  are  delighted.  We  want  to  let  you  trv  it.  and  to  help 
introduce  to  your  friends,  will  send  a  complete  game — a  Folding 
Checker-board,  8x9  inches,  and  38  men— free  if  vou  enclose  only 
SIX  cents  for  mailing,  etc.  Will  alao  send  Premium  List  and  show 
you  how  to  make  monev. 

Address  COMFORT.  Rox     AuKusta.  Maine 


I 


5 c  O  C  BOOKLETS, 

r  R  t  C    FARMING  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Intensely  interesting.  All  about  the  enor- 
mous profits.  $70  per  acre  on  sugar  beets, 
$150  on  grapes,  Jloo  on  alfalfa.  Dair>'ing 
and  stock  raising  are  extremely  profitable. 
Grain  and  vegetable  products  pay  580  to 
$200.  Booklets  give  facts  and  figures  that 
are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  California  farms.  20  acres  \\ill  pay 
more  than  a  160 acre  Eastern  farm.  Get  the 
absolute,  vital  facts  and  figure  out  how  to 
secure  an  independent  income  and  delight- 
ful home  in  this  land  of  plenty  and  comfort, 
at  small  cost.    Write  today. 

California  Farmland  Company 

51  Grosse  Bldg.         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I 


TheYazooMississippiValley 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  publishecf  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

It  describes  in  detail  the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  richest  valley  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  free  copy  address  the  undersigned  at 
Manchester,  Iowa. 

J.  F.  MERRY, 
General  Immigration  -Agent. 

TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS'  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build  your 
own  lines.  Book  of  instructions  free. 
Write  nearest  office.  Ask  for  BulIetinNo.37G. 

The  North  Electric  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
 Dallas,  Texas.  

—  ■ -.JPerlOO  for  Distribntipg  Samnles  of  Washing 
%f9'StlU  Auid.  Sendee  stamp.  A.ir.Scotl,Caboe<.X.T. 


FARM   AND    FIRESIDE  e       -  ^  -  90; 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  TehJcles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  onr 
factory  to  QBer  for  a  third  of  a  century.  "We  elilp  for 
examination  and  approval  and  g^uarantee  eafe  delivery, 
lou  are  out  nothing  if  not  eatiefied  as  to  etyle,  quality 

and  price. 

We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
In  the  World 

Belling  to  the  con- 
Bumer  exclusively. 
We  make  200  styles 
of  Vehicles",  65 
styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free 
catalogue. 


No.  756.  Bike  Wagon  with  Fine 
■U  Ing  Dash,  Automobile  Seat  and  %  in. 
Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires.  Price  com- 
plete, $58. 50.    AS  good  as  sells  for  (25.00  more 


No.  313.  Canopy  Top  Surrey  with  Auto- 
mobile Style  Seats.  Price  complete,  $73.60. 
As  good  a:$  Bells  for  135.00  more. 

Efthart  Carrlags  t  Harnass  Mfg.  Ca. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


in 


IIRST  WSi&  SPRAYERo^FREE 


As  Pgtata  Sprayer. 


money  in  advance — Pay  when  convenient.  Sprays  every- 
thing—Trees: Potatoes,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Even  2-acre  grower,  say:  "It  pays  for  It 
self  first  seasoB,"  as  it  has  so  many  uses.  A  16-year-old  boy 
can  operate  it  with  ease.  Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 
Guaranteed  5  years.        WTiolesale  Price — (where    no  aeent.) 

WANTED.  After  trial,  if  yoa  keep  it,  we  m.lce  terms  io  sait  yon. 
Qnopial  Frpp  nffpr  to  first  one  in  each  locality.  "SPRAYINQ  Gni)E"mnd 
•>|iei.ldl  rice  unci   j^j,  jnfonration  Free-  Wepay  Freight.  Writ,  tod.y. 

H.  U  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  65  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


As  Orcbari  Sprayer, ; 


By  Special 
Request 

For  a  Few  Days  Only 

these  great  limited  offers  will  be  extended  to  you.  Your  order  must 
be  mailed  by  March  1st,  no  later.    Accept  one  of  these  offers  now: 


Farm  and  Fireside 

24  big  numbers,  beginning  with  the  Mid- 
winter number — equal  to  1600  standard  size 
pages — more  reading  matter  than  any  magazine 
published  for  $4 — the  Giant  of  the  Farm 
Press. 

The  Feature  Magazine 
Supplement 

Containing  stories,  music,  games  and  illus- 
trated articles — winter  reading  for  all  the 
family. 

Another  Bright  New 
Serial  Story 

is  to  succeed  the  popular  novel  by  Maude 
Roosevelt  now  running  serially. 

2  More  Pictures 

The  work  of  great  painters,  reproduced  in 
luxuriant  colors,  in  large  size — 9  in.  x  14  in. 
— on  heavy  supercalendered  paper,  suitable 
for  framing — they  will  surely  please  you. 

A  Free  Gift 

especially  for  the  woman  of  the  family.  This 
is  a  little  surprise  we  have  planned  for  you, 
and  you  will  like  it  we  know.  "It"  is  some- 
thing every  lady  will  appreciate — and  should 
have.  Remember  it  is  free  if  your  order 
reaches  us  in  time. 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Bar{£eun  Price  for  all 
■ — with  Fairin  an6  Fireside 
one  year — 24  times 


25c 

the  price  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  edone. 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
three  full  years — 72  times 


50c 

Less  than  the  price  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  alone  for  that 
time. 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Betrgsdn  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
five  full  yetos — 120  times 


75c 

Less  than  the  price  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  alone  for  that 
time. 


THESE  PRICES  WILL  BE  WITHDRAWN 

So  do  not  delay  sending  in  your  renewal  at  once.    Do  this  to-day,  as  you 
may  be  busy  to-morrow  and  forget  it. 

 RUSH  THIS  OR   _ 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield.  Ohio. 

I  accept  your  Special  Subscription  Offer  No  

for  which  I  enclose  

Yours  truly, 

(Your  name)  

(No.  of  Street 

or  Rural  Route)  _  

J  (Town  or  City)  


(State).. 


This  coupon,  if  mailed  before  March  1st,  certifies  that  the  sender 
is  entitled  to  a  Free  Present  without  expense. 


A  Chained  Rock 

Ox  A  rocky  bluff  of  one  of  the  shores 
of  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  a  great 
mass  of  sandstone  was  chained  to  its 
place,  when  crumbling  at  the  base 
threatened  to  unbalance  it  and  send  it 
toppling-  over  into  the  lake  a  hundred 
feet  below.  The  purpose  was  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  features  of  the  place. 
A  wealthy  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  William 
Lucas,  son  of  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  that  city,  established  a  summer 
home  on  the  lake.  He  was  a  pro- 
nounced Nature  lover  and  sought  in 
many   odd  ways  to   preserve  Nature's 


A  SYCAMORE  FREAK 

work  for  all  time.  He  seemed  to  love 
the  great  rocky  pillars  that  had  been 
set  up  by  the  Creator,  and  when  the 
ravages  of'  time  and  the  weather 
threatened  to  destroy  them,  he  under- 
took to  prolong  their  life  by  chaining 
them  to  their  foundation. 

In  the  picture  is  seen  one  of  these 
big  rocky  formations.  A  cable  as 
large  and  heavy  as  that  which  dangles 
the  anchor  of  a  great  ship  has  been 
passed  about  the  rock,  and  the  ends 
have  been  grounded  far  back  on  the 
bluff. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  said  to  have  spent  over 
$100,000  on  this  place.  He  occupied  it 
as  a  summer  place  for  about  twelve 
years  and  then  abandoned  it  to  ruin. 

J.  L.  Geaff. 

About  the  Presidents 

TWENTT-FITE  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  make  an  average  term  for  each  of 
four  years  and  eight  months,  says  the 
"Sunday  Magazine." 

Had  none  been  re-elected  and  all 
served  their  full  terms,  there  would 
have  been  twenty-nine.  Had  all,  both 
elected  and  re-elected,  served  their  full 


termj,  there  would  have  been  only 
twenty,  or  an  average  term  for  each 
of  five  years  and  nine  months. 

Eight— Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Cleveland, 
and  McKinley — were  re-elected.  All  but 
Lincoln  and  McKinley  served  their  full 
terms.  Five — Williain  Henry  Harrison, 
Taylor,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKin- 
ley— died  in  office. 

Based  upon  past  experience,  there  is 
one  chance  against  four  that  a  Presi- 
dent will  not  serve  his  full  term. 

All  but  Washington,  William  Henrj- 
Harrison  and  Grant  were  lawyers,  al- 
though few,  if  any,  attained  to  great 
eminence  in  their  profession. 

:Nronroe,  Hays,  Garfield,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Arthur,  McKinley,  and  Roose- 
velt had  some  soldierly  fame. 

Washington,  Jackson,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Grant  were 
elected  primarily  on  account  of  suc- 
cessful military  achievements. 

Both  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
^lonroe.  Van  Buren,  Buchanan,  Lin- 
coln, Cleveland,  McKinley,  and  Roose- 
velt were  chosen  by  reason  of 
distinguished  political  careers. 

Polk.  Pierce,  Hayes,  and  Garfield  were 
nominated  as  compromise  candidates, 
because  of  the  close  contests  between 
more  prominent  aspirants. 

All  were  Anglo-Saxon,  except  Jlon- 
roe.  Polk,  and  Bxichanan,  who  were  of 
Gaelic  origin;  McKinley,  of  Celtic; 
Pierce,  of  Prankish;  and  Van  Buren 
and  Roosevelt,  of  Dutch. 

Two  elected  from  Tennessee  bore 
practically  the  same  name,  Jackson 
and  Johnson. 

Seven — Washington,  Jefferson.  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Tyler,  and  Taylor — were  natives  of 
Virginia;  as  was  Lincoln's  father,  who 
resided  there  onl3'  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  birth  of  his  distinguished 
son. 

Five — Grant.  Hayes,  Garfield.  Benja- 
min Harrison,  and  McKinley — were  na- 
tives of  Ohio;  three — Jackson,  Polk, 
and  Johnson — of  North  Carolina;  three 
— Vqn  Buren,  Arthur,  and  Roosevelt — 
of  New  York;  two — the  elder  and 
younger  Adams — of  Massachusetts; 
Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire;  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  Cleveland,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  twenty-five 
were  born  in  Virginia  or  Ohio;  the 
other  thirteen  in  seven  other  states. 
All  but  two  of  the  nine  states  were  of 
the  original  thirteen. 

<$> 

A  Sycamore  Freak 

Decextly  John  Folmer,  a  resident  of 
a  suburb  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  cut 
down  a  large  syca'more  tree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  it  into  lumber. 
Thirtj'  feet  from  the  ground  he  found 
the  odd  interlacing  and  growing  to- 
gether of  limbs  as  shown  in  the  picture 
herewith.  He  sawed  out  this  section 
and  preserved  it  for  a  combination 
horse  block  and  hitching  post  in  front 
of  his  premises.  C.  E.  Hartley. 
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NOTICE 

This  Department  to  Be  Discootiooed 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  we  do 
1  not  find  it  possible  to  handle  promptly 
r|  and  satisfactorily  all  the  queries  sent 
to  this  department. 

Most  of  the  queries  are  of  personal 
rather  than  of  general  interest,  and 
relate  to  statute  law. 

There  are  many  differences  between 
the  statutes  of  the  various  states  on 
the  same  subject,  so  that  the  correct 
answer  to  a  legal  query  from  one  state 
may  not  apply  at  all  to  the  same  ques- 
tion from  any  other  state. 

The  large  number  of  queries  received 
cause  an  unavoidable  delay  in  giving 
printed  answers,  and  this  delay  is  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  dis- 
appointment to  querists. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  decided  that 
it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  subscribers  to 
discontinue  this  department,  and  de- 
vote the  space  to  farm  reading  mat- 
ter.— Editor. 

I        Recording  of  Mortgage 

|W.  S.  W..  New  York,  says:  "A.  and 
B.  are  brothers.  A.  resides  in  Ohio,  and 
las  real  estate.  B.  resides  in  New  York, 
and  has  a  first  mortgage  on  A.'s  real 
estate.  B.'s  mortgage  was  given  five 
years  ago  with  interest,  but  there  has 
been  no  interest  paid.  Will  this  mort- 
gage need  to  be  renewed?  If  so,  how 
long  after  given?" 

The  mortgage  would  not  need  to  be 
re-filed  nor  re-recorded  until  the  debt  is 
bared  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  There 
is  no  such  thing  with  us  in  Ohio,  as  the 
re-filing  or  the  re-recording  of  a  mort- 
gage on  real  estate.  When  the  mortgage 
is  dead,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  renew  the 
debt,  a  new  mortgage  is  required.  A 
promissory  note  in  Ohio  is  good  for  fif- 
teen years  from  the  time  it  is  due,  and 
the  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  same 
would  be  good  for  that  length  of  time. 
Under  a  peculiar  ruling  of  our  laws,  a 
mortgage  itself  might  possibly  be  good 
for  twenty-one  years. 

<$> 

Right  to  Revoke  a  License 

G.  D.  K.,  New  York,  writes :  "A.  gave 
B.  his  consent  to  dig  a  well  in  a  piece  of 
woods.  B.  has  had  access  of  the  well 
over  twenty  years.  If  A.  sells  the  piece 
of  land,  can  the  new  owner  stop  B.  from 
long  after  given?" 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
how  to  answer  the  above  query.  And 
this  is  so,  because  courts  have  not  been 
in  accord  in  their  decisions  of  like  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that 
adverse  possession  or  a  prescriptive  right 
cannot  be  acquired  if  the  right  is  enjoyed 
by  consent  or  license  of  the  owner  of 
the  principal  estate,  and  as  a  general  rule 
licenses  are  revokable  at  the  option  of 
the  person  giving  them.  But  there  is 
another  rule  that  where  by  virtue  of  such 
license  the  parties  make  an  expenditure 
of  money,  then  the  license  becomes 
irrevokable.  So,  in  the  present  case,  if 
B.  made  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
in  digging  the  well,  there  might  be  some 
question  whether  the  courts  would  now 
allow  A.  or  the  person  to  whom  he  sells 
the  property  to  interfere  with  the  user  of 
such  well.  If  the  expenditure  was  not  a 
large  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hold- 
ing of  the  court  would  be  that  it  was 
a  mere  license,  revokable  at  any  time 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  might  see  fit. 
However,  there  may  be  facts  not  stated 
in  the  query  which  would  induce  the 
court  to  hold  that  the  right  is  irrevok- 
able. 

Divorce  After  Six  Months'  Absence 

G.  B.  E.,  Kentucky,  writes;  "I  would 
be  very  glad  to  know  in  which  of  the 
states  it  is  that  any  one  can  be  divorced 
after  six  months'  separation?" 

There  is  no  state  in  the  Union,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  will  grant  a  divorce 
upon  the  ground  merely  of  six  months' 
separation.  Divorces  are  sometimes 
granted  for  a  short  period  of  separation, 
but  upon  other  grounds,  such  as  gross 
neglect  of  duty  or  extreme  cruelty,  and 
matters  of  that  kind. 

Inheritance — ChUd  of  Second  Wife — 
Pay  for  Keeping 

A.,  Ohio,  writes:  "A.  having  a  ninety- 
acre  farm  given  him  by  his  parents, 
married,  and  after  ten  years  the  wife 
died,  leaving  one  child.  A.  married 
again,  and  has  children;  also  second 
wife  has  one  child  by  first  marriage. 
Can  the  child  of  the  first  wife  collect 
anything?    Nearly  everything  in  house- 


The  Family  Lawyer 


Querists  desiring  an  answer  to  a  legal  inquiry  should  remit  $1.00,  addressed  to 
"Law  Department,"  this  office,  and  get  the  answer  by  mail 


hold  effects  that  belonged  to  first  wife, 
and  a  great  many  things  that  were 
the  husband's,  were  let  go  with  the 
child,  when  the  grandparents  took  the 
baby,  which  was  only  three  weeks  old. 
Can  grandparents  collect  anything  for 
care  and  keeping  of  child?  The  wife 
gave  him  to  her  mother  before  death. 
What  share  will  wife  No.  2  get  in  the 
property?  What  belonged  to  her  before 
marriage  can  she  hold  independent  of 
everything?  What  share,  if  any,  does 
the  child  of  second  wife  get?" 

When  the  first  wife  died,  her  personal 
property  no  doubt  went  to  the  husband, 
and  if  the  mother's  parents  took  the 
child,  I  do  not  think  that  they  could 
collect  anything  for  its  care,  unless  they 
made  a  demand  on  the  husband  for  that 
purpose.  The  second  wife  would  have 
a  dower  interest  in  the  real  estate  that 
belonged  to  the  husband.  What  was  her 
own  property,  that  she  would  hold.  The 
child  of  the  second  wife  would  have  no 
right  to  inherit  any  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  stepfather. 

<$> 

Weight  of  Testimony — Wife  Against 
Husband 

M.  P.  S.,  Ohio,  wishes  to  know, 
"whether  in  a  divorce  suit  the  testimony 
of  the  wife,  if  unsupported  by  other  tes- 
timony, would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
court  in  granting  a  divorce,  especially  if 
the  husband  gave  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wife." 

In  answer  to  this  query,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  generally  incumbent  on  the 
plaintiff  in  a  court  proceedings  to  estab- 
lish his  case  upon  fair  preponderance  of 
the  testimony,  and  if  the  testimony  of 
the  husband  and  wife  are  of  equal  credi- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  the  plain- 
tiff of  course  would  fail  with  her  case; 
but  there  are  too  many  things  about  a 
witness-  in  giving  testimony  that  may 
incline  the  court  to  believe  what  one 
says  and  reject  the  testimony  of  another. 
This  cannot  be  described,  but  is  evident 
in  the  trial  of  all  cases.  The  witness' 
bearing  on  the  stand  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  testimony;  likewise  surround- 
ing circumstances  have  considerable,  and 
so  have  the  motives  of  the  parties. 

Mistake  in  Conveying  Real  Estate 

C.  G.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  "A. 
had  ninety-two  acres  of  land  fronting  on 
two  public  roads.  He  decided  to  lay  it 
out  m  five-acre  plots,  and  gave  a  thirty 
foot  road  through  the  same  for  outlet. 
B.  bought  ten  acres  on  a  corner,  front- 
ing on  both  public  roads  and  running 
west  to  the  proposed  new  road  before 
balance  was  surveyed,  paid  cash  and  re- 
ceived a  warranty  deed.  A.  sent  B.  a 
blue  print  of  the  tract  after  the  survey. 
B.  discovered  that  the  figures  on  the 
print  do  not  correspond  with  his  deed, 
and  notified  A.  of  the  fact.  A.  claims 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  deed  and  wishes 
to  change  it  to  correspond  with  the  blue 
print.  B.  objects,  as  it  will  cut  off  an 
acre  of  good  ground  to  the  west  and  give 
him  the  same  amount  of  rough  land  to 
the  south.  A.  says  it  will  spoil  plots  to 
the  west  if  deed  remains  unchanged.  B. 
claims  survey  should  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  his  tract  as  surveyor  fur- 
nished rough  draft  and  figures  from  which 
deed  was  made.  Can  A.  force  his  new 
road  through  B.'s  tract  when  he  has 
other  land  west  of  B.  ?" 

If  the  deed  that  was  first  made  was 
a  mistake  of  all  parties,  then  it  could  be 
rectified,  and  it  would  be  held  only  to 
convey  that  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
parties,  but  failed  so  to  do  by  reason 
of  such  mistake.  If  the  deed  as  it  now 
stands  is  not  in  accord  with  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  then  it  should  be 
corrected.  A.  would  have  a  right  to  go 
into  court  and  have  it  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  parties.  It 
seems  that  it  was  the  intention  of  A.  to 
convey  according  to  the  blue  print,  and 
that  B.  understood  that  he  was  to  receive 
his  land  to  the  proposed  road.  If  this 
be  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  A.  might 
force  his  new  road  through  at  the  point 
that  the  blue  print  indicates  to  be  the 
true  lines  of  the  lands  sold. 

<$> 

Controversy  with  Gas  Company 

W.  B.  R.,  Ohio,  asks:  "My  farm  is 
leased  to  a  gas  company  at  a  small  rental, 
about  one  eighth  the  price  of  a  well.  They 
also  have  adjoining  farms  leased  with 
producing  wells  close  to  my  line,  thus 
draining  me  of  gas.  Is  there  any  law 
in  Ohio  to  protect  me  from  being  robbed 
of  my  gas?    As  they  have  drilled  within 


a  few  feet  of  my  line,  can  I  compel  them 
to  put  down  a  well  on  my  farm,  also?" 

In  the  first  place  permit  me  to  say  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  reliable 
answer  to  a  query  of  the  above  kind, 
without  knowing  all  the  conditions  of 
the  lease  between  the  parties ;  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  I  know  of  no  law  in 
Ohio  that  will  prevent  a  landowner 
from  sinking  a  well  as  close  to  his  line 
as  he  can  without  actually  trespassing  on 
the  lands  of  another,  and  while  it  seems 
to  give  room  for  a  very  great  wrong,  yet 
it  is  such  that  the  parties  must  protect 
themselves  in  giving  their  leases  to  such 
companies.  It  may  be  that  under  your 
lease  you  can  compel  him  to  sink  wells 
on  your  land,  but  you  should  not  rely 
upon  my  advice.  Better  consult  some 
local  attorney. 

4> 

Wife's  Share 

L.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  inquires :  "What 
share  does  a  wife  get  of  her  husband's 
property  and  money  that  is  on  interest  in 
Colorado?" 

If  there  are  no  children,  the  wife  gets 
all.  If  there  are  children,  she  gets  one 
half. 

<5> 

Statute  of  Limitations  on  Promissory 
Note 

A.  B.,  Ohio,  says  "that  on  January  1, 
1888,  he  and  C.  D.  made  a  promissory 
note  to  E.  F.  for  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  payable  two  years  after 
date;  that  on  January  1,  1900,  C.  D., 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  A. 
B.,  made  a  payment  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars on  that  note,  and  he  wishes  to  know 
if  the  payment  on  said  note  by  C.  D.  was 
such  a  payment  as  would  keep  the  note 
alive  as  to  him,  and  whether  he  would 
be  liable  on  that  note  at  this  time." 

Some  courts  in  the  United  States 
would  probably  hold  that  A.  B.  would  be 
bound  by  the  payment  of  C.  D.  made  on 
said  note,  and  that  the  note  will  run  fif- 
teen years  from  the  time  of  said  last 
payment  by  C.  D.  But  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  has  held  otherwise,  and  in 
one  of  their  decisions  say  that  a  partial 
payment  on  a  joint  and  several  promis- 
sory notes  by  one  of  several  makers  will 
not  prevent  the  running. of  the  statute  of 
limitations  as  to  the  other  makers,  and 
therefore  I  would  say  that  A.  B.  cannot 
now  be  held  liable  on  the  note.  Of 
course  if  A.  B.  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  making  of  said  payment  that  might 
change  the  matter. 

Hogs  in  Partnership  Property 

C.  B.,  Ohio — My  judgment  would  be 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  B.  and  R. 
that  when  the  partnership  began  each  was 
to  furnish  one  half  of  the  hogs,  or  if  one 
party  had  more  than  one  half,  the  other 
party  was  to  pay  him  the  difference  in 
.  such  valuation,  and  thereafter  the  hogs 
!  were  to  be  equally  partnership  property, 
{ and  when  sold  the  proceeds  would  be 
*  equally  divided.    Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  R.  was  entitled  to  one  half  of 
the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
hogs,  and  was  subject  to  pay  to  B.  the 
difference  in  the  valuation  of  the  hogs 
B.   furnished   and  those   that   R.  fur- 
nished at  the  time  the  partnership  went 
into  effect. 

Right  of  Widow  to  Sell  Real  Estate 

J.  H.  P.,  New  York,  asks:  "If  a  man 
dies  without  a  will,  leaving  a  wife  and 
two  children,  can  she  sell  their  house 
before  said  children  are  of  age,  or  can 
he  leave  everything  to  his  wife?" 

The  widow  would  have  no  right  to 
sell  the  house,  as  she  has  only  a  dower 
interest  in  it.  The  property  subject  to 
such  dower  belongs  to  the  children.  The 
husband  could  leave  everything  to  his 
wife  by  will  if  he  chooses  so  to  do. 

Validity  of  Will 

C.  T.  C,  Tennessee,  writes :  "My 
father  owrwd  a  two-hundred-acre  farm. 
He  died  last  November,  leaving  a  will 
written  by  a  lawyer,  signed  by  only  one 
witness,  himself  and  lawyer.  Can  the 
will  be  broken  on  the  plea  of  only  one 
witness?  I  am  the  only  child.  He 
willed  me  only  seventy-five  acres,  and  his 
grandson,  only  ten  years  of  age,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  two  hundred,  his  widow 
to  have  the  use  of  it  during  her  lifetime, 
provided  she  remains  his  widow.  I 
have  entered  suit  on  the  above-stated 
grounds.  Will  I  gain  the  suit?  If  so, 
will  I  have  to  pay  off  all  his  debts,  doc- 
tor bills,  funeral  expenses,  etc?  Will  it 
come  out  of  personal  property  or  real 


estate?  My  uncle  is  executor  of  the  will 
and  wants  to  make  me  pay  off  all  the 
debts  if  I  gain  suit.  Will  I  have  to  pay 
their  lawyer  fees  if  I  gain  suit?" 

As  a  general  rule  in  your  state  a  will 
must  be  subscribed  by  the  testator  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses.  An  exception 
to  this  seems  to  be  that  where  the  will 
is  written  and  appears  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  testator  and  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death  it  might  be 
probated  as  a  will  and  be  sufficient  to 
convey  lands  if  the'  handwriting  is,  known 
by  his  acquaintances  and  proven  by  at 
least  three  credible"  witnesses.  So  I 
should  think  the  will  would  be  invalid. 
His  debts  will  first  be  required  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  personal  property.  If 
that  is  not  sufficient,  then  the  real  estate 
is  liable  therefor.  The  decisions  are  not 
entirely  in  accord  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  estate  to  pay  attorney  fees  where  the 
will  is  set  aside — that  is,  the  attorney 
fees  of  the  executor.  It  would  depend 
upon_  a  good  many  other  circumstances, 
and  if  the  fee  is  a  reasonable  one,  and 
there  was  just  ground  for  the  executor 
employing  the  attorney  to  fight  the  case, 
it  would  probably  be  allowed  out  of  the 
estate. 

Inheritance — Interest  of  Husband 

M.  G.,  New  York,  writes:  "C.'s 
widow  goes  to  Illinois,  and  marries  B. 
B.  has  children,  also  quite  an  estate.  C. 
also  had  an  estate  in  New  York,  but  no 
children.  Does  B.  hold  any  or  how 
much  of  C.'s  estate,  or  do  C.'s  relatives 
hold  any  of  B.'s  estate?" 

From  the  laws  at  my  command  I 
would  say  that  B.  merely  holds  a  life 
estate  in  C.'s  property  in  New  York. 
On  the  death  of  B.  it  would  go  to  C.'s 
father  or  mother,  if  they  are  living;  if 
not,  to  C.'s  brothers  and  sisters. 

Contract  for  Entire  Amount 

N.  N.,  Ohio,  writes:  "A.  contracted 
with  B.  for  four  acres  of  tobacco,  esti- 
mated at  five  thousand  pounds,  at  eleven 
cents.  Is  A.  bound  to  let  B.  have  all 
over  that  amount  at  the  same  price,  to- 
bacco having  advanced  in  price?" 

Yes,  my  judgment  would  be  that  B. 
could  hold  the  entire  amount  sold.  The 
fact  that  it  was  estimated  at  five  thou- 
sand pounds  is  merely  an  estimate.  The 
idea  of  the  contract  seemed  to  be  to  sell 
the  entire  crop  or  bunch  or  whatever  it 
may  have  been. 

Right  to  Manufacture  Patented  Article 

W.  J.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  writes :  "Does 
a  person  have  a  right  to  manufacture 
and  use  a  patented  article?  What  re- 
course has  the  person  holding  the  patent 
to  prevent  people  from  making  and 
using  his  patent?" 

No  one  has  a  right  to  manufacture  and 
use  a  patented  article,  and  the  owner  of 
the  patent  of  the  article  may  bring  suit 
and  enjoin  persons  from  so  doing;  or, 
if  they  persist  in  manufacturing  the  arti- 
cle, he  could  collect  damages  from  it. 

Right  of  Husband  to  Collect  Note 
Against  Wife 

S.  B.  H.,  New  York,  writes:  "Are  the 
rights  of  a  husband  to  collect  a  note 
against  his  wife  legal,  the  same  as  any 
other  person,  etc.,  when  deed  was  given 
her  for  property,  and  note  taken  for 
same?" 

I  understand  that  husband  and  wife  in 
the  state  of  New  York  are  allowed  to 
contract  with  each  other  and  stand  in  the 
same  relation  as  they  do  in  reference  to 
contracts  made  by  other  persons,  and 
therefore  would  say  that  the  note  can 
be  collected.  Of  course,  if  there  was 
fraud  or  undue  influence  in  the  matter, 
that  might  possibly  defeat  it. 

Right  of  Tipper  Owner  to  Cause  Pol- 
luted Water  and  Refuse  to  Flow 
on  Lower  Proprietor 

A.  C,  Ohio,  writes:  "A.  and  B.  own 
farms  on  same  side  of  road — A.  on  the 
higher  land,  and  B.  on  the  lower.  Can 

A.  build  his  barn,  hog  pen  and  water 
closets  so  the  drain  will  run  down  onto 

B.  's  land  into  spring  used  by  B.  for  house 
use?  In  times  of  a  freshet  it  runs  into 
the  spring  and  spoils  the  water,  which 
we  used  long  before  A.  came  to  said 
farm.  Now  he  has  a  manure  pile  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  runs  there, 
also." 

No  one  landowner  has  a  right  to  pol- 
lute waters  that  may  flow  onto  the  lands 
of  another.  If  he  so  builds  his  buildings, 
stables,  etc.,  that  said  pollution  is  drained 
down  on  the  lands  of  another,  he  is  re- 
sponsible and  the  lower  proprietor  may 
go  to  court  and  have  him  restrained  from 
permitting  such  water  to  flow  on  his 
premises. 
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An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  hom^ 
no  better  opportiinity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers'  Rates  in  effect 

via  the 

Union  Pacific 

first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month 


Fibruary,  March, 
April, 


To  many  points  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyomine, 
Montana,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  WasbinKton. 


Inquire  of 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  a.  P.  A., 
Omaha,  Neb> 


Wit  and  Humor 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  / 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 
Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 
Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 
Write  for  circular  of  particu- 
lars. Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 
BOYAL  HFG.  CO,.  231  E.  Walnat  St..  Lancaster,  ta. 


THIS 


ON  TRIAL 
20  DAYS 


FREE 


We'd  like  to  tell  yon  how 
we  send  our  •*CornBelt" 
Feed  Mills  on  20  days  trial 
)  free,  and  why  it's  the  mill 
for  you  to 
I  buy.  This  is  the  one  mill 
I  you'll  like  betterthe \ong- 
i  er  you  use  it.  20  days  gives 
jyoa  time  to  see  how  it 
1  works— how  It's  made. 
,  'Cora  Belt"  Mills  grind 
all  kinds  of  grains  evenl 
and  rapidly.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog 
describing  full 
line    of  sweep 
and  power  mills. 

I  Spartan  Mfg.Co. 
326Chimb9rs  St., 
Saiuburg,  III, 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants 
from  a  strain  of  prolific  fruit  bearers. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Puinps,  etc.  Catalog  free_Write. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  ^OX  XT 
MOORESTOWN.  N.  J. 


After  the  Editor 

A CERTAIN  would-be  author  sent  a 
story  to  an  editor.  A  few  days 
later  it  was  returned  to  him. 
This  nettled  the  would-be  author, 
so  he  cast  about  for  means  of  "getting 
even." 

He  was  a  paid-in-advance  subscriber 
for  three  years,  and  he  struck  upon  what 
he  thought  to  be  a  very  good  idea  for 
squaring  things.  Accordingljf,  he  mailed 
the  latest  copj'  of  the  editor's  publication 
to  him;  also  the  following: 

"Dear  Sir: — I  notice  a  rule  of  yours 
is  that  when  you  receive  anj'thing  you 
do  not  want,  you  return  it  to  the  sender. 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  good  rule.  There- 
fore I  will  adopt  it  myself.  I  am  sending 
you  under  separate  cover  the  latest  copy 
of  your  paper.  In  the  future  (to  save 
trouble  to  me  and  others)  you  will  greatly 
oblige  by  changing  the  address  on  my 
paper  to  your  own. 

"Yours,  etc." 

A  few  days  later  the  would-be  author 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  receiving  the 
identical  paper  he  had  returned  to  the 
editor,  with  the  following  note: 

"Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  —  inst.  to 
hand.  After  examining  our  books,  we 
find  you  are  a  paid-in-advance  subscriber. 
Therefore  the  paper  is  yours,  not  ours. 
And  in  adhering  to  the  rule  that  you 
i'ourself  say  is  a  good  one,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  return  the  paper  to  you.  Trust- 
ing this  will  be  satisfactory,  we  beg  to 
remain, 

"Yours,  etc." 

This  hit  the  would-be  author  pretty 
hard,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
outdone.  So  he  again  mailed  the  paper 
to  the  editor;  also  the  following: 

"Dear  ,3ir: — What  you  say  is  true. 
The  paper  belongs  to  me,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please  with  my 
own  property ;  and  as  I  do  not  want  it, 
and  you  do  not  want  it,  3'ou  will  do  me 
a  great  favor  by  sending  it  to  the  biggest 
fool  you  can  find.  Perhaps  he  will  not 
liave  sense  enough  to  know,  and  will  ap- 
preciate it. 

"Respectfully,  etc." 

He  felt  sure  that  this  would  silence  the 
editor,  but  he  v/as  mistaken.  A  few 
days  later  he  again  received  the  paper, 
with  the  following: 

"Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  —  inst.  re- 
ceived. In  reply  we  beg  leave  to  say 
that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  comply  with 
your  request. 

"Yours,  etc." 


This  Piano  Goes  to  One  of  Our  Subscribers 


This  is  the  mag- 
nificent $750  Har- 
rington Piano  that 
will  be  given  as  one 
of  the  prizes  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 
Big  Four-Pony  Con- 
test. This  piano  is 
one  of  the  most 
costly  and  most  beau- 
tiful manufactured  in 
America.  It  will  be 
sent  absolutely  free 
to  the  winner,  in 
solid  mahogany,  wal- 
nut or  oak  case. 
These  pianos  are 
noted  for  their  tone 
quality,  durability 
and  beauty.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  prizes 
to  be  given  away. 
Be  sure  to  write  to 
Farm  and  Fireside 
for  full  particulars. 
You  can  just  as  well 
get  the  piano  or 
pony  team  as  not. 
We  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  if  you 
will  send  us  your 
name  and  address. 


Geographically  Located 

"Where  was  he  struck  by  the  auto- 
mobde?"  asked  the  coroner.  "At  the 
juncture  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
vertebras,"  answered  the  surgeon.  "Will 
you  please  point  that  out  on  the  map?" 
asked  the  coroner,  indicating  one  that 
hung  on  the  wall.— Chicago  Tribune. 
<$> 

An  Urban  Cinderella 

The  teacher  had  been  reading  tlie  story 
of  Cinderella  to  her  class  of  youngsters, 
and  was  now  going  over  the  story  again 
with  them  to  fix  it  in  their  minds.  Among 
other  questions  which  she  asked  them 
was  why  it  was  necessary  for  Cinderella 


-The  Sketch. 


Dusky  Visitor  (who  has  never  seen  a 
hot-water  bottle  before) — "I  done  kill  dat 
beast,  anyway." 

to  leave  every  night  early  enough  to  be 
home  by  twelve  o'clock. 

From  various  members  of  the  class  she 
elicited  most  of  the  reasons  which  are 
implied  in  the  story,  until  finally  all 
remained  silent. 

"Isn't  there  any  other  reason?"  she 
asked.  "Can't  any  of  you  think  of 
another?" 

Up  shot  Larry's  soiled,  chubby  paw,  in 
frantic  eagerness  to  indicate  his  knowl- 
edge. 

"That's  good,  Larry.  What  is  the  rea- 
son ?"  .  • 

"She  had  to  ketch  the  last  car,"  piped 
Larry. 

Balked 

Old  farmer — "No,  I  don't  want  any 
more  of  your  labor-saving  machines. 
I've  tried  enough  on  'era.  Look  in 
there.  There's  a  typewritin'  machine 
the  missus  spent  all  her  egg  and  butter 
money  on  to  buy  for  me,  'cause  I  ain't 
so  over  handy  with  the  pen.  Just  look 
at  the  swindle." 

Friend— "What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

Old  farmer — "Matter!  Why,  you  can't 
even  write  yer  name  with  the  bloomin' 
thing  unless  ye  know  how  to  play  the 
planner."- Tit-Bits. 

<$> 

A  Real  Friend 

"Red"  Wright  was  a  man  of  quid 
and  furious  temper,  while  Jim  Donovan 
was  as  calm  and   unemotional  as  his 
partner  was  violent. 

The  two  prospectors  were  cooking 
breakfast  in  their  mountain  camp  one 
morning  when  the  coffee-pot  happened 
to  be  "Red's"  particular  charge.  The 
bacon,  under  Donovan's  supervision, 
was  almost  done,  so  "Red"  set  the  cof- 
fee-pot on  the  fire  for  a  final  boil.  One 
of  the  sticks  burned  in  two  and  the  pot 
upset.  "Red"  flew  into  a  rage,  and, 
jumping  for  the  coffee-pot,  he  kicked  it 
from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other, 
and  back  again.  Donovan  watched  him 
with  calm  interest,  and  when  "Red's" 
fury  had  expended  itself  Donovan  pulled 
his  six-shooter  and  filled  the  coffee-pot 
full  of  holes. 

"By  gracious,  man!"  cried  "Red." 
wringing  his  hands.  "What  did  you  do 
that  for?  We  can't  make  no  more 
coffee!'' 

"Do  you  think  I'm  goin'  to  stand  here 
and  see  a  son-of-a-gun  of  a  coffee-pot 
get  the  best  of  a  friend  of  mine?"  de- 
manded Donovan  as  he  returned  to  his 
bacon. — Caroline  Lockhart  in  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 
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An  Inside  Fact 

How  fair  a  world  this  world  would  be 

If  all  our  livers  kept  in  trim, 
If  each  man  could  be  always  free 

To  eat  things  that  appeal  to  him! 
How  soon  our  little  cares  would  fade, 

How  few  of  us  would  mourn  our  luck, 
If  each  man's  liver  were  so  made 

That  it  would  never  balk  or  buck. 

The  discontented  soon  would  cease 

To  fret  us  with  their  doleful  cries; 
The  sons  of  men  would  dwell  in  peace 

Where  daily  squabbles  now  arise; 
The  poor  would  never  hate  the  rich 

And  life  would  be  a  grand,  sweet  song, 
If  each  man  had  a  liver  which 

Performed  its  duty  right  along. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Liberal? 

An  old  woman  went  into  a  grocer's 
and  ordered  a  pennyworth  of  carrots. 
After  being  served  she  inquired:  "D'ye 
not  thraw-  something  in  wi'  them?'' 
"Oh,  yis,"  replied  the  greengrocer;  "if 
ye  wait  a  minute  aa'l  thraw  in  a  seek 


THE  RAW  MATERIAL 

ToMliy — "Why,  you're  not  afraid  of  a 
turkey,  are  you?  You  just  ate  one  last 
week." 

Dorothy— "Yes,  but  this  one  isn't 
cooked." 

o'  tetties  an'  a  barrel  o'  apples,  an'  a 
hundredweight  o'  turnips  an'  a  box  o' 
oranges!  An',"  he  shouted,  as  the  old 
woman  flounced  out  of  the  shop,  "when 
aa'm  busy  aa'll  thraw  in  the  horse  and 
cairt!  If  yor  not  satisfied  then,  come 
back  for  the  shop!" — Kansas  City  In- 
dependent. 

Wrecked  Afterward 

I  was  once  summoned  as  a  witness  in 
a  case  where  an  old  darky  was  charged 
with  chicken  stealing.  The  old  darky 
was  on  hand  early,  and  before  the  case 
was  called  the  judge,  observing  his  pres- 
ence, asked  his  name. 

"My  name  is  Johnsing,  yo'  honah," 
said  the  darkJ^ 

"Are  you  the  defendant  in  this  case?" 
inquired  the  judge. 

"No,  sah,"  replied  the  darky,  "I's  got 
a  lawyer  to  do  my  defencin'.  I's  de  gen- 
tleman what  stole  de  chicken." 

Just  then  a  small,  insignificant  Irishman 
hobbled  in  on  crutches,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  a  big,  brawny  woman. 

"Judge,"  said  she,  "I  want  you  to  give 
this  man  six  months  for  giving  me  this 
black  eye." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  judg;e,  in  aston- 
ishment, "do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
physical  wreck  gave  you  that  black  eye?" 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  woman,  "I  want 
you  to  understand  that  he  was  not  a 
physical  wreck  until  after  he  gave  me  this 
black  eye." — Pacific  Monthly. 

Always 

Chairman  of  campaign  committee  (be- 
fore the  election) — "From  reports  which 
we  have  received,  and  which  are  abso- 
lutely infallible,  we  are  certain  that  our 
candidate  will  be  elected  by  a  majority 
of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand.  We 
have  made  a  careful  house-to-house  can- 
vass of  the  entire  state,  and  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about." 

The  election  results  in  a  majority  of 


Driver — "There  you  go  t  I  told  pop  that 
collar  was  too  big  for  this  donkey." 


ten  thousand  for  the  candidate  mentioned 
above. 

Chairman  (after  the  election) — "The 
result  of  the  campaign  ,  was  just  as  I 
predicted,  and  meets  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for 
dignity  and  purity  in  politics." 

<?> 

Pennib's  Great  Raise 

"Mr.  Richly,"  began  Pennib  the  book- 
keeper as  he  entered  his  employer's 
office  on  New  Year's  morning,  "I  have 
called  to  see  why  my  salary  has  not  been 
increased  this  year." 

"Why — why,  hasn't  it,  my  boy?"  nerv- 
ously asked  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"No,  sir;  it  has  not,"  firmly  replied 
Pennib.  "I  have  been  with  you  now  for 
some  years,  and  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fill 
my  place." 

"D-don't  leave  us,  my  dear  boy!" 


"Well,  that  of  course  depends  entirely 
upon  yourself.  I  don't  want  to  put  the 
firm  out  of  business  when  it  is  doing  so 
well,  but  I  must  consider  myself,  you 
know." 

"That's  very  true,  Mr.  Pennib,  and  we 
also  must  consider  you.  Let  me  see; 
your  salary  is  fourteen  dollars  per  week, 
is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  sir;  only  fourteen  dollars  per 
week." 

"Gracious!  what  an  oversight!  Why, 
you  are  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  your 
salary  shall  at  once  be  increased  to  that 
amount,  and"  

But  just  here  Pennib's  alarm-clock 
went  off,  and  a  few  hours  later,  when  he 
tremblingly  entered  Mr.  Richly's  office 
to  ask  for  an  increase  of  one  dollar,  he 
choked  up  so  that  he  could  only  mumble 
a  "good-morning"  and  make  a  hasty 
exit. — Judge. 

Something  Excellent  for  Lunch  " 

"At  luncheon  I  had  something  which 
was    excellent    but    not  substantial." 
"What  was  it?'' 

"An  excellent  appetite." — II  Diavolo 
Eosa. 

<?> 

The  Common  Lot 

Smith — "It's  no  use.  I'm  up  against  it!" 

Smythe — "What's  the  matter  now?" 

Smith — "Well,  you  know,  about  a 
month  ago  I  told  you  I  had  worked  a 
scheme  on  my  wife  by  buying  a  safety 
razor.  I  used  to  shave  myself  with  the 
old,  regulation,  straight  blade;  but  about 
once  a  week  I  would  find  that  my  better, 
but  thoughtless,  half  had  used  my  razor 
to  sharpen  a  pencil  with  or  rip  up  an 
old  dress,  or  something  else  of  that  sort. 
Finally,  I  gave  up  in  despair  and  resorted 
to  the  safety." 

Smythe — "Yes,  you  told  me." 

Smith — "I  also  crowed  over  the  fact 
that  I  had  her  foul.  There  wasn't  any 
conceivable  use,  according  to  my  blatant 
tongue,  that  she  could  put  a  safety  razor 
to.    Isn't  that  what  I  said?" 

Smythe — "Yes,  that's  right." 

Smith — "Well,  I  lied.  See  those  seven- 
teen scratches  on  my  cheek?  Well,  I 
started  to  shave  last  night  in  a  hurry,  and 


Mrs.  Suburbs — "Henry,  I  wouldn't  go  to 
town  to-day,  in  all  this  storm." 

Mr.  Suburbs  (Undecidedly) — "H'm,  .1 
don't  know.    I  believe  I  will — " 

Mrs.  Suburbs — "You  could  stay  around 
home  here  and  clear  off  the  porches  and 
shovel  off  the  walks." 

Mr.  Suburbs  (decidedly) — "I  don't  know. 
I  believe  I'll  go  to  town." 

they  are  the  result  of  my  first  and  only 
stroke.  What  do  you  suppose  she  con- 
fessed to  having  been  doing  with  it?" 

Smythe — "Give  it  up." 

Smith — "Trimming  off  the  hair  from 
those  rat  things  that  women  put,  in  their 
hair.  And  when  I  kicked,  she^ot  sore, 
and  said  she  wouldn't  have  a  razor  that 
wouldn't  cut  hair.  Gad !"  —  Pacific 
Monthly. 

<$> 

Bubbles 

A  glowing  account — fire  news. 
The    first-class    printer    has  ample 
proofs. 

The  successful  lover  has  many  a  piece 
of  good  luck. 

When  the  housewife  puts  pies  in  the 
oven  it's  a  home  thrust. 

Some  people  go  to  the  hair-bleacher's 
with  a  dyeing  request. 

The  timid  man  seems  to  give  others  a 
standing  offer  to  sit  down  on  him. 

The  editor  doesn't  mean  a  barrel 
when  he  calls  for  a  double-headed  ar- 
ticle. 

It  doesn't  take  the  pickpocket  long  to 
get  his  hand  in. 

The  official  bouncer  says  he  belongs 
to  the  fire  department. 

Most  barbers  have  to  face  some  rough 
customers. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
<$> 

That  Nickel  Saved  His  Life 

When  Doctor  Briggs  arrived  at  the 
Meachem  house  he  found  his  patient  in 
a  comatose  condition,  which  made  neces- 
sary several  hours  of  restorative  labor. 

"Now  how  did  this  happen?"  he  de- 
manded of  Mrs.  Meachem  when  the  trou- 
ble was  over.  "Did  you  give  him  the 
powder  I  left?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"As  much  as  would  go  on  a  dime — 
and  no  more?" 

"Yes,  sir.  That  is,  we  couldn't  find  a 
dime,  so  I  shook  a  nickel  and  five  pennies 
out  of  Wilhe's  bank  and  gave  him  just 
what  they  would  carry." 

"It's  lucky  the  nickel  was  there,  so 
that  you  didn't  have  to  use  five  more  cop- 
pers," .  remarked  the  doctor,  dryly. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


StrorifiLest  Fence  Made 


Wtenyou  buy  our  High  Carbon  Coiled  SprlneFenccyoubuy  stren^h, service 
and  durability  combined.  Twenty  years  of  experience— hard  linocks,  taught  us 
that  the  best  fence  is  made  from,  hearily  galvanized  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire 

CLOSELY  WOVEN  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

Our  Fence  is  so  closely  woven  that  small  pips  cannot  "wripple"  through  it.  So 
Ptronp:  the  vicious  bull  cannot  '"faze"  it.  We  have  no  agents  and  do  not  sell  to 
dealers  but  sell  direct  to  the  user 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Colled  Wire  provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  and  prevents  sagging  be- 
tween posts.  Every  pound  of  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  our  fence-is  made 
In  our  own  mill  fro'm  the  best  high  carbon  steel  obtainable.  We  give 
on  HAVC  CDCC  TDIAI  that  our  customer  may  be  sure  they  are  sat- 
OU  UA  Id  rnCC  I  fllAL  Isfled.  We  make  a  Cull  line  of  FARM  AND 
POULTRY  FENCE.   Our  wholesales  prices  will  save  you  money.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY 
BOXI6  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V<112 


It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  The  cuts  are  made  larg:9  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  each 
vehicle  ii  made.  Tlie  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  of  our  CHICAGO  SPECIAL'  BUGGY,  reproduced  in 
the  actual  colors*  just  as  it  is  painted  arid  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct 
from  our  factory.  -  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.    Be  sura  to  see  our    hh         -      ^  a  /^u.-  111 

astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  IViarVin  9mitn  i#0.,  OniCagO,  ,  III. 


THE  RELIABLE'S  25th  BIRTHDAY 

We  have  been  at  it  23  years.  You  take  no  chances 
when  youbuy  a  Keliable.  Scientific  constrnction, 
doable  heating  system,  automatic  reflation, 
and  simple  operation,  are  not  experiments.  No 
draughts,  no  hot  spots,  one-third  less  oil.  Guar- 
anteed. Your  money  back  if  it's  not  as  we  claim. 
Free  Silver  Jubilee  catalog.  Get  prices  for  Reli- 
able Farm  pure  bred  poultry  and  eggs.  Incubatora 
shipped  the  same  day  order  is  received. 
Beliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box    B41,  Qllincy,IIl.e 


Hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice 
immediately  relieved.  Noth- 
ing excels  this  simple  remedy 


going  to  buy  a  HABBOW 
Wane  B18T  for  least  Cus 
tl|p  make  that  kind. 
W  C  Pat  Fbiisht,  Cafc. 
alogne  free.  Writefor 
rice.  G.H.POUNDEE 
37  Fe.Atkinson.Wis 


ECONOMICAL  DAIRY  FEED 


We  offer  corn, 
PROTEGRAN— 
corn  distillers'  grains  for  shipment  January  to  June. 
Guaranteed  analysis :  33  per  cent  protein,  14  per  cent  fat. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices.  The  DEWEY  BBOS. 
CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1011,  BUncheater,  O.  

NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Foimded  1825.    Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


W  free.  SI 


WJHV  SPEND 
GOOD  MONEY 


to  shinsle,  tar-paper  or  tin  yotir  roof  every 
season  and  still  more  good  money  later  to 
repair,  paint  and  recoat  it? 

Why  not  put  on  a  roof  that  lasts  forever 
and  settle  your  roofing  question  for 
all  time  ?  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more 
than  short  lived  roofing. 

Sea  Oreen  and  Purple 
ROOFING  SLATE 

are  nature's  own  product.  Quarried 
from  solid  rock  200  feet  below  earth's 
surface — split  into  convenient  form  for 
laying.  It  absolutely  will  not  wear, 
rust,  decay,  but  lasts  forever.  Sea 
Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are 
spark  proof — reduce  your  insurance 
rate,  afford  perfectly  clean  cistern 
water.  Don't  need  painting,  recoating, 
repairs.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
Suitable  for  all  buildings  new  or  old. 

Farmers,  write  to  us  for  our  free  book, 
"ROOFS."  It  will  save  you  money. 
Give  us  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO., 
Box  13,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


500.000  Appi  PC 
TREES  ■■■  M-lM-iiJ 

100  varieties.  Kinds  adapted  to 
all  localities.  'Tree  stock  finest 
trrown;  strong  rooted,  shapely, 
vigorous.  Packed  for  safe  deliv- 
ery everywhere.  1907  catalog  free, 
^rtitoo's  liur«erlei,6oi2S,.B«rlln,Md. 


Ideal  Rural  Mail  Box 

Only  2iL75  (p'^p^^) 

Stormproot    Indestructible,    Large    and  Roomy 

SENT  PREPAID  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

I^  MftU  in  the  Box 


The  Ideal  mail  box  '19  made  of  22-gaee  galvanized  steel,  cylindrical  in  shape. 

It  is  large  and  roomy,  rainproof,  eighteen  inches  long  by  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  makes  it  capable 
of  holding  quantities  of  newspapers,  packages,  letters,  etc. 

It  is  so  built  that  the  wind  or  storm  cannot  remove  the  cover  or  find  its  way  inside. 
It  is  nicely  finished,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a  lock  can  be  put  on  if  necessary. 

Has  red  painted  signal  attached,  which  shows  plainly  when  mail  is  in  the  box,  and  is  invisible  when  the 
box  is  empty. 

It  is  most  simple  in  operation,  and  one  of  ihe  most  satisfactory  mail  boxes  on  the  market  at  so  low  a  price. 
The  box  has  been  approved  by  the  Postmasier-Generarat  Washfngton. 
It  is  strongly  made,  well  braced  and  neat  in  appearance. 

It  -attaches  to  a  strip-  of  wood  by  means  of -screws,  whieh  ere  furnished  with  the  box,  and  is  easily  and 
quickly  set  up. 

REMEMBER,  ive  pay  shipping  charges  on  this  mail  box  to  all  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
only.    To  other  points  receiver  pays  charges. 

The  above  mail  box  will  be  given  free  for  a  dub  of 
only  twelve  yearly  subscriptions  to  Form  iBfld  rircsidc 
at  25  cents  each.    Receiver  pays  shipping;  charges. 

Send  all  orders  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 
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HERE  THEY  ARE  ! ! 


"Surprise"  and  "Beauty,"  "Fuzzy"  and 
"Wuzzy,"  the  four  magnificent  blue-ribbon 
prize  ponies  that  will  be  given  away  abso- 
lutely free  in  the  great  Four-Pony  Cohtest 
that  Farm  and  Fireside  is  just  starting. 

Never  before  have  such  beautiful  ponies  been  offered  as 
prizes,  and  never  have  so  many  ponies  been  offered  in  a 
prize  contest.  These  ponies  are  the  best  that  could  be 
purchased  at  the  oldest  reliable  pony  farm  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Shetland 
pony  to  be  found  anywhere  in  America. 

A  Beautiful  Pony  Team 

"Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  are  undoubtedly  among  the 
most  handsome  pony  teams  in  the  country.  They  are 
dark  bay  geldings,  each  about  forty-four  inches  high. 
These  ponies,  as  well  as  "Fuzzy"  and  "Wuzzy,"  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  sound  subject  to  -veterinary  exami- 
nation. Both  of  them  are  well-educated  little  fellows 
and  just  as  clever  and  intelligent  as  can  be.  They  are 
broken  both  to  ride  and  drive,  and  any  boy  or  girl  is 
perfectly  safe  with  them,  because  they  are  as  gentle  as 
kittens.  Lots  of  people  are  anxious  to  buy  "Surprise" 
and  "Beauty,"  but  they  are  not  for  sale  now.  Far.m  and 
Fireside  has  already  bought  them  to  give  to  some  boy  or 
girl  who  is  willing  to  do  F.arm  and  Fireside  a  favor  in 
spare  hours.  We  are  going  to  give  "Surprise"  and 
"Beauty"  to  some  boy  or  girl  free  of  all  charge,  and  they 
will  be  sent  by  express  right  to  their  door.  With  them 
we  shall  also  give  free  a  beautiful  pony  wagon  and  hand- 
some nickel-plated  double  harness.  A  prettier  pony  outfit 
you  never  saw  in  all  your  life.  It  is  perfectly  stunning 
and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  just  to  see  it  all.  "Sur- 
prise" and  "Beauty"  will  be  given  as  first  prize  in 
the  Four-Pony  Contest. 


"SrKPBISE"  and  "  BEATJTT"— Matched  team,  waeon  and  harness,  for  the  winner  of  the  flret  prize.  From  the  Cieoree  Amett 

Pony  Farm,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


"FUZZY"— One  of  the  handsomest  Shetland  ponies  In  America,    ''rnzzy"  will  he  given  absolutely 
free,  with  cart  and  nickel-plated  harness,  to  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  to 
Farm  and  Flreside^a  Foop-Pony  Contest. 

Get  in  the  Saddle! 


PRIZES  FOR  EVERY  ONE  is  the  motto  of  this  great 
Four-Pony  Contest.  And  in  order  to  carry  this  out  we  shall 
not  only  give  away  four  ponies,  but  a  magnificent  new  $750 
Harrington  piano,  a  $650  Sturdy  Northern  Automobile  (new) 
and  Grand  Prizes  galore !  We  have  not  told  you  one 
tenth  of  what  we  are  going  to  give  away.  Really,  no  contest 
ever  conducted  by  a  reliable  paper  has  approached  this  great 
Four-Pony  Contest  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  in  the  value, 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  prizes.  Jbsolutely  every  contestant 
will  get  ti  valuable  prize. 

Don't  delay  a  minute!  There  is  a  lot  more  to  find  out 
about  this  contest  yet.  Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  and  ask  us  about  the  ponies.  We  will  tell  you 
by  return  mail  exactly  how  to  win  the  pony  team,  or  the  piano, 
or  the  automobile — you  can  take  your  choice.  Now  don't 
wait,  but  write  us  to-day.  We  will  save  a  place  for  you  in 
the  contest  if  you  do  not  delay.' 

Address, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


This  Pony  is  Yours 

almost  for  the  asking.  "Fuzzy"  is  the  pony's  name,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
given  with  a  handsome  pony  cart  and  nickel-plated  harness  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  v^ins  second  prize  in  Farm  and  Fireside's  Four-Pony  Contest. 
Just  below  is  "  Wuzzj',"  another  blue-blooded  little  Shetland  beaut}'. 
"Wuzzy"  will  be  given  with  saddle  and  bridle  complete  (all  except  the 
little  boy  and  girls)  to  the  winner  of  the  third  prize.  All  these  ponies  are 
guaranteed  sound  and  gentle  in  everj-  way.  If  "  Fuzzy"  and  "  Wuzzj'" 
were  matched  as  a  team  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  "  Surprise" 
and  "  Beautj',"  for  they  are  might}'  handsome  little  animals.  The  pictures 
do  not  do  the  ponies  half  justice,  for  the  ponies  are  shown  with  their  heavy 
winter  coats  on.  From  early  spring  to  late  fall,  with  their  light  coats,  they 
are  as  prett}'  as  you  could  wish,  and  all  young,  too,  being  only  three  to  five 
years  old. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU 
"SURPRISE*'  AND  "BEAUTY^ 

or  "  Fuzzy"  or"  Wuzzy."  Isn't  a  handsome  little  Shetland,  such  as 
these  are,  just  what  vou  always  wanted  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a 
beautiful  pony  team,  or  even  a  single  pony,  so  that  you  could  take  your 
friends  out  for  a  drive  whenever  you  wanted  to  ?  Just  think  of  the  joy  of 
owning  this  matchless  little  team,  "  Surprise"  and  "Beaut}-!"  Imagine 
how  proud  you  would  be  and  how  all  your  friends  would  envy  you.  You 
can  have  them  all  for  your  own,  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you,  too. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  where  the  little  boy  and  girls  below  are  ?  Vou 
can  be  there  just  as  well  as  not,  and  on  your  o^n  pony,  loo.  if  you  will 
just  hustle  tip  and 


'W  rZZV— Thin  famoua  llltle  hhctlond  will  be  given  «llh  naddlc  niiil  bridle  complete    all  eicept 
the  little  boy  and  girls)  lo  the  winner  of  the  third  prir.e  In  Farm  and  Firesides 
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The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Helen  Mortimer 

[continued  from  page  14] 

" 'Barrington !  Who  is  that?'  she  said. 
■*Tell  me  everything  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  try  not  to  forget  the  smallest  detail, 
for  it  is  the  seemingly  insignificant  things 
lhat  often  help  the  most.' 

"It  was  not  likely  I  should  forget  any- 
thing of  those  awful  days,  for  every  incident 
is  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory,  and 
I  recounted  them  all  just  as  I  have  written 
them  to  you,  while  she  listened  without 
comment,  save  now  and  then  a  question 
which  revealed  how  cleverly  she  was  follow- 
ing and  comprehending  every  move  of  those 
wretches,  and  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

"  'My  heavens !'  she  exclaimed,  when  I 
had  finished,  'you  have  had  a  hard  time,  poor 
girl!  If  I  had  had  any  suspicion  that  you 
would  have  been  so  menaced  on  the  ship,  I 
never  should  have  let  you  go  alone.  But 
I  thought  it  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  I 
had  put  them  off  the  track  by  remaining  in 
New  York.  I  can't  understand  how  they 
learned  you  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
me.  Of  course,  that  telegram  of  mine  gave 
them  the  clue  to  the  trunk,  but  how  did  they 
discover,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  were 
associated  with  me?' 

"  'I  can't  tell,'  I  replied.  'I  certainly  said 
nothing  to  any  one  outside  of  my  two 
friends,  and  that  was  as  safe  as  it  was  with 
you.  Besides,  they  had  no  more  suspicion 
than  I  that  there  was  anything  in  the  trunk 
save  things  of  private  value  to  you.' 
■  "She  looked  at  me  quickly,  with  a  sudden 
gleam  of  fear,  and  said,  'Do  you  know  what 
was  in  it  ?'  . ,  , 

"  'No,'  I  returned,  'I  don't,  but  evidently 
it  contained  something  of  importance  to 
others  beside  yourself.' 

"She  appeared  relieved,  and  said  slowly, 
'I  can't  understand  it!  We  took  such  pre- 
cautions, it  seemed —  What  have  you  done 
with  those  letters  of  Barrington's  ?  ^  Did 
you  bring  them  with  you,  or —  Don't  tell 
me  they  were  stolen  from  your  desk,  yester- 
day, by  that  woman  !' 

"  'No,  they  were  not  there,  fortunately. 
I  tell  you,  I  left  them  in  the  Oakley  Street 
house.' 

.  "  'You  mean  you  did  not  go  back  for 
them?    Oh,  that  was  criminal!'  . 

"  'How  could  I  ?'  I  returned.  'They  asked 
me  to  leave  the  house.  They  certainly 
would  not  have  allowed  me  to  return  and 
rummage  through  the  room,  especially  after 
my  things  had  been  taken  away.' 

"She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said, 
'You  say  they  were  hidden  on  top  of  a 
wardrobe  ?' 

"  'Yes.  I  placed  them  there  under  Bar- 
rington's coat,  fearing  he  might  send  some 
one  to  claim  them.' 

"  'Do  you  think  they  could  be  there  still?' 
"  'I  think  it  is  very  likely.  The  wardrobe 
is  a  very  high,  old-fashioned  affair,  and  no 
one  could  possibly  suspect  anything  is  there, 
unless  the  wardrobe  should  be  moved.  The 
dust  was  so  thick  on  top,  I  am  sure  no  one 
has  looked  up  there  for  years.' 

"  'I  must  go  there.  I  must  have  those 
papers!'  she  said.  'They  may  give  me  a 
clue  as  to  who  this  Barrington  is,  and  where 
he  may  be  found.  Evidently,  as  they  were 
so  anxious  to  get  them  back,  they  contain 
some  important  information.'  Then  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  'Ah!  do  you  know,  I 
have  a  suspicion !  That  woman  yesterday 
was  probably  looking  for  them  when  she 
opened  your  desk!' 

"I  told  her  this  idea  had  also  occurred 
to  me,  and  that  I  believed  it  must  have 
been  some  one  connected  with  Barrington — 
perhaps  that  Mrs.  Morris,  alias  Madame 
Patrie,  who  searched  me  while  I  was  im- 
prisoned during  the  fog. 

"  'What  did  she  look  like  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Pancoast  thoughtfully;  and  when  I  had  de- 
.  scribed  her,  she  said,  'I  see  now  the  whole 
thing  clearly.  You  know,  I  put  that  notice 
addressed  to  you  in  the  paper  twice ;  and 
the  first  time  I  made  several  visits  to  the 
"Times"  office  without  receiving  any  reply. 
After  inserting  it  again,  I  learned,  on  calling 
at  the  office,  that  a  woman  answering  to 
your  description  of  Madame  Patrie  had 
come  there,  and  claimed  a  letter  that  had 
arrived  in  answer  tc^  my  notice.  Fortunately, 
that  Mrs.  Campbell,  or  whatever  her  name 
is,  who  answered  the  notice  from  the  house 
where  you  were  stopping  in  London,  had 
.  had  the  good  sense  to  write  again,  to  give 
me  your  address  here  in  Paris,  which  she 
had  apparently  omitted  to  do  in  her  first 
letter.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get 
.  the  letter,  and  only  succeeded  in  proving  my 
right  to  it  by  being  identified  by  the  man 
with  whom  I  had  transacted  the  matter  of 
inserting  the  notice. 

"  'Now,  that  woman  must  have  been  aim- 
ing to  prevent  my  tracing  you,  and  thinking 
she  had  done  so,  by  securing  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's first  letter  in  reply  to  the  notice,  and 
believing  there  would  be  no  other,  must  have 
^one  to  Mrs.  Campbell  to  obtain  your  ad- 
dress here,  in  order  to  make  another  effort 
to  get  those  letters  from  you,  which  further 
investigations  have  probably  given  them 
reason  to  believe  are  in  your  possession.' 

"  'But  what  could  make  them  believe  such 
a  thing?'  I  said.  'They  searched  through  all 
my  things,  and  made  inquiries  at  the  house, 
and  were  confident  that  I  hadn't  them.' 

"  'I  know ;  but  they  may  have  found  the 
coachman  you  had  that  rright,  or  the  man 
who  carried  your  luggage  into  the  house, 
and  he  may  have  noticed  that  you  wore  your 
coat,  and  carried  a  man's  coat  on  your  arm. 
It  is  obvious  those  letters  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  them,  and  they  wish  to  keep  you 
and  me  apart  until  they  secure  them.' 

"  'But  they  must  have  learned  from  Mrs. 
Campbell  that  she  had  sent  you  my  address,' 
I  suggested ;  at  which  she  looked  grave,  and 
said,  'Yes,  that  is  so!.  Heavens!  It  is 
strange  they  did  not  trap  you  again  before 
yoAi  reached  me !  But  of  course  they  could 
not-  know  you  were  leaving  Madame  Du- 
rozzi's.  This^  puts  new  danger  in  our  path ; 
they  will  track  us  like  wolves !    They  are 


the  most  diabolical  and  clever  wretches  I 
have  ever  known  of.' 

"  'Why  do  you  not  put  the  whole  matter 
in  the  hands  of  detectives?'  I  asked.  'That 
is  the  only  way  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
trace  your  trunk.' 

"And  she  said,  'No,  that  is  impossible. 
There  are  reasons  why  I  can't  do  it ;  I  shall 
have  to  fight  it  out  myself.  If  I  can  get 
hold  of  those  letters,  they  will  probably  help 
me,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  courage 
and  loyalty  in  not  giving  them  up.' 

"I  think  this  was  pretty  nice  of  her  to 
say,  don't  you  ?  For,  after  all,  she  could 
have  been  nasty,  and  blamed  me  for  the 
entire  complication.  And  really,  in  spite  of 
her  mysterious  behavior  in  relation  to  the 
trunk,  and  her  evident  objection  to  appeal 
to  the  authorities  for  aid  in  the  matter,  I 
like  her.  She  showed  so  much  sympathy 
when  she  heard  how  I  had  been  misjudged 
for  that  affair  at  the  Oakley  Street  house, 
and  has  been  in  a  way  kinder  than  any  one 
I  have  yet  met  during  this  turbulent  time, 
except  perhaps  Halifax ;  but  even  he  has 
turned  against  me  now  ! 

"  'Can  you  remember  anything  in  those 
letters  of  Barrington's?'  she  asked  presently. 
"I  considered  a  moment,  trying  in  vain  to 
recall  them,  although  at  one  time  I  knew 
them  by  heart. 

"  'Can  you  remember  any  name  they  con- 
tained ?'  she  asked  to  help  me,  after  waiting 
while  I  pondered. 

"  'There  were  two  christian  names  men- 
tioned,' I  returned ;  'Harry  and  Oscar,  but 
I  can't  remember — ' 

"^Oscar!'  she  exclaimed.  'Ah!  what  was 
said  about  him  ?' 

"  'I  can't  remember,'  I  said,  for  my  brain 
was  clouded  by  all  the  distracting  events  I 
had  passed  through. 

"  'Can't  you  recall  even  vaguely  to  what 
the  letters  referred?'  she  queried  quite 
gently.  'Were  they  business  letters  or 
friendly,  or  what  ?' 

"  'They  were  all  typewritten,'  I  returned. 
'One  was  long  and  evidently  a  business 
letter ;  another  was  in  reference  to  some  ill 
person,  for  it  contained  only  medical  direc- 
tions ;  the  third  was  apparently  from  some 
intimate  friend.  There  were  two  initials 
signed  to  one — W.  E. — or,  I  don't  remem- 
ber ;  but  it  was  in  that  letter  that  Oscar 
was  mentioned,  and  also  some  strange,  un- 
intelligible directions  about  a  place  here  in 
Paris.' 

"  'What  sort  of  directions  ?'  she  asked ; 
and  when  I  described,  as  well  as  I  could 
remember,  what  the  letter  had  contained, 
she  leaned  toward  me  excitedly,  and  said, 
'Was  it  in  reference  to  a  private  house,  do 
you  think?' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  I  replied.  'It  was  an 
address  on  the  Champs  Elysees !' 

"  'Champs  Elysees  !'  she  exclaimed.  'Was 
it  number  forty  ?' 

"  'Yes,  I  think  it  was — I  am  sure  it  was,' 
I  returned  ;  and  with  that  she  sprang  out  of 
bed,  saying  hurriedly,  'I  must  dress  at  once! 
I  must  go  there !  Will  you  come  ?  Will 
you — '  She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  looked 
at  me  critically.  'You  are  about  my  height, 
aren't  you  ?'  she  said.    'Slighter,  but — ' 

"She  went  to  a  trunk,  lifted  the  tray  out, 
and  dragged  a  number  of  gowns  from  under 
it.  'Here,'  she  said,  'this  will  fit  you.  Put 
it  on,  and  this  hat  and  veil.  You  must  not 
be  recognized,  if  any  of  those  people  should 
be  on  our  track ;  and  very  likely  they  are, 
as  that  woman  you  call  Madame  Patrie  is 
in  Paris  ;  they  will  stop  at  nothing,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  them,  and  be  con- 
tinually on  the  watch.' 

"Well,  my  dears,  I  assumed  my  disguise 
and  prepared  again  to  enter  into  this  vortex 
of  mystery  and  danger — not  timidly,  as  I 
had  before,  but  with  keen  eagerness  to  have 
my  thoughts  diverted  from  the  shame  and 
sorrow  of  my  shattered  romance. 

"When  I  was  arrayed  in  a  skirt  and  long 
coat  of  Mrs.  P.'s,  a  violet  hat  tilted  over 
my  nose,  and  a  thick  veil  that  made  it 
difficult  for  me  to  see,  my  appearance  was 
so  changed  that  I  could  have  walked  in 
upon  you  two  and  you  would  not  have  rec- 
ognized me  unless  I  spoke.  It  was  most 
exciting,  for  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  what 
Mrs.  Pancoast  intended  to  do,  and  I  did 
not  care.  The  interest  of  the  thing  "made 
me  forget  all -my  own  worries,  and  indeed 
even  my  affair  with  Lawson  appeared  trivial 
before  the  menace  of  new  difficulties,  which 
held  no  terror  for  me,  since  I  was  not  to 
be  alone,  but  rather  interest  and  attraction. 
Mrs.  Pancoast  may  be  under  a  cloud,  and 
even  unprincipled,  but  she  is  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  and  very  refined  in  her 
speech  and  thoughts.  She  is  also  clever ; 
she  takes  a  philosophic  view  of  everything, 
and  sees  the  comical  side  of  situations  that 
would  depress  most  people.  When  I  told 
her  I  had  spent  sixty  of  the  hundred  dollars 
she  had  given  me,  and  had  the  other  forty 
stolen  from  me,  she  said,  "What  a  pity  you 
were  so  saving !  If  you  had  spent  the  forty 
in  seeing  the  theaters  and  getting  some 
amusement,  I  should  have  felt  better  about 
it.'  And  when  she  heard  the  price  that 
woman  on  Oakley  Street  charged  me  for 
the  damage  I  did  with  the  pistol,  she 
laughed  until  the  tears  came,  and  said,  'How 
I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to  see  you  ! 
It  must  Ijave  been  a  comical  sight,  you  sit- 
ting up  in  bed  firing  for  dear  life,  and  not 
caring  a  fig  what  you  hit !  The  old  skin 
flint  should  have  been  glad  you  didn't  put 
a  bullet  in  her !' 

"I  wish  I  were  endowed  with  a  tempera 
ment  like  hers ;  it  must  be  lovely  to  take 
things  as  lightly  as  she  does.  But  I  sup 
pose  it  comes  with  experience,  for  even  now 
I  am  not  affected  as  deeply  as  I  used  to  be 
by  troubles,  and  am  beginning  to  believe 
it  is  only  people  who  have  not  suffered  very 
much  who  take  life  so  tragically. 

"Well,  when  we  were  both  ready,  we 
went  down  stairs,  and  she  sent  a  boy  to  call 
a  closed  cab,  and  as  we  hurried  into  it — for 
she  is  constantly  aiming  to  avoid  any  one 
who  may  be  watching  for  us — she  gave  the 
address  'Forty  Champs  Elysees.' 

[to  be  continued  next  issue] 


MADISOH  SQUARE  PAHERNS 

All  Necessary  Descriptions  and  Directloas  Sent  with  Each  Pattern 

TEN  CENTS  EACH 


No.  706— Corset  Cover, 
with  or  without  Fitted 
Skirt  Portion 

Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  878— Russian  Suit  with  Panel 
Front 

Sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.    10  cents. 


No.  874— Box-Plaited  Dress 

Sizes  6, 8  and  10  years.  10  cents. 


The  Madison  Square  Patterns  possess  special  features  of  merit;  tliey  represent  the 
progressive  idea  in  pattern  malting,  being  carefully  drafted  by  modern  methods. 
Our  system  of  perforations  is  the  best  known,  and  wonderfully  simplifies  cutting 
and  fitting.  Due  to  these  methods,  home  dressmaking  has  taken  wonderful  strides 
in  the  homes  of  our  Farm  and  Fireside  readers. 


No.  808-Tucked  Shirt  Waist 
Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  877— Box  Coat  with  Adjustable  Shield 

Sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.    10  cents. 


No.  873-Plaited  Shirt  Waist 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.    10  cents. 


No.  876— misses'  Seven=Qored  Plaited  Skirt 

Sires  12,  14  and  16  years.    10  cents. 


Send  All  Orders  To 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY, 

//  EAST  24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  PLAINLY, 
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Agricultural  News-Notes 

IT  IS  an  encouraging  fact   for  wheat 
growers  that   the  use  for  domestic 
consumption    increased    over  fort}- 
per    cent    between    1869    and  1906, 
while  the  population  increased  less  than 
thirty  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Accurate  agricultural  statistics  serve  as 
a  regulator  of  market  prices  throughout 
the  world.  They  tend  in  a  great  degree 
to  prevent  the  cornering  of  one  or  more 
of  our  staple  agricultural  products.. 

The  new  pure-food  law  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  niacaroni  or 
durum-wheat  products  in  the  United 
States,  as  these  cannot  be  sold  now  as 
heretofore  under  counterfeit  foreign  labels. 

The  sale  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
tea  which  was  grown  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1906  was  begun  on 
December  11th.  It  is  the  first  crop  of 
American  tea  grown  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  growers  of  durum  wheat  in  the 
Northwest  are  likely  to  be  favored  by  the 
shortage  of  the  hard  spring-wheat  crop 
in  Russia.  That  country  usually  exports 
large  amounts  of  the  product  to  southern 
France  and  Italy. 

The  South  is  not  alone  in  need  of  cau- 
tion in  the  matter  of  diversifying  crops. 
From  present  indications  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  States  in  1907  will  be  at 
least  five  million  bushels  greater  than  that 
of  1906. 

A  five-acre  tract  of  citrons  near  Syca- 
more, Illinois,  yielded  about  ninety 
tons,  for  which  a  ready  market  was 
found  at  ten  dollars  a  ton.  The  1907 
crop  in  that  locality  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

Even  if  the  cost  of  putting  the  pure- 
food  law  into  operation  the  first  year 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  it  will  be  money  well 
and  wisely  spent  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  American  public. 

Thirty  million  tons  of  cotton  stalks 
are  annually  produced  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states.  The  Cotton  Stalks  Products 
Company  are  now  erecting  suitable  works 
in  Philadelphia  to  convert  a  large  quan- 
tity into  paper,  denatured  alcohol,  ace- 
tone, smokeless  gimpowder,  celluloid  and 
kindred  products. 

The  1906  apple  crop  of  this  country  is 
estimated  at  36,120.000  barrels,  which  is 
12.625,000  barrels  more  than  the  1905  crop. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  number 
of  cold-storage  houses,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  brisk  foreign  demand, 
relatively  high  prices  are  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  size  of  the  crop  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  Jamestown  Ter-Centennial  Exposi- 
tion is  located  on  Hampton  Roads  at  the 
mouth  of  James  River  in  Virginia.  Four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  forty  acres  of 
water  space  will  be  occupied.  The  various 
states  are  each  erecting  buildings  near  the 
water  front.  The  date  of  opening  will.be 
April  26,  1907,  and  of  closing  will  be 
November  30th.  * 

Water  Resources  of  Ohio 

To  a  large  number  of  the  two  millions 
or  more  people  whose  homes  dot  the  fer- 
tile valleys  that  border  the  Sandusky, 
Muskingum,  !Maumee  and  Miami  rivers, 
the  water  supply,  the  quality  of  the  water 
and  the  industrial  development  of  the 
water  resources  are  matters  of  intense 
interest.  Information  concerning  the 
general  character  of  the  available  waters 
is  eagerly  sought,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  reports  on  the  subject  should  be  in 
great  demand,  especially  those  resulting 
from  the  careful  and  systematic  investiga- 
tions i.?ade  by  the  state  and  the  federal 
governments. 

A  report  of  this  character  is  that  pre- 
pared by  Benjamin  H.  and  Margaret  S. 
Flynn  published  for  free  distribution,  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as 
Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No. 
91.  Iliis  paper  treats  of  the  natural 
features  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  four  principal  drainage  areas  of 
Ohio,  and  contains  valuable  data  as  to 
the  flow  of  the  streams  and  the  natural 
advantages  they  offer  in  connection  with 
water  power  and  domestic  water  supply. 
The  chapter  dealing  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  water  powers  and  their  gen- 
eral relations  to  the  canal  systems  of  the 
state  is  of  special  interest,  as  is  also  that 
which  discusses  the  public  water  systems 
of  the  cities  and  urban  towns.  The  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  sources,  equip- 
ment and  vahie  of  the  public  supplies 
installed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
cntiiry  is  unusually  complete. 


How  many  ttmes  during  a 
year  would  you  be  willing 
to  pay  5  cents  an  hour  for 
'  a  reliable  power? 


A good  many  times,  no  doubt. 
For  shredding  fodder,  grind- 
ing feed,  sawing  wood,  husk- 
ing or  sheUing  corn,  churning,  pump- 
ing water,  separating  cream,  grind- 
ing tools,  etc.  A  good  many  times, 
indeed,  and  when  you  want  it  you 
want  it  without  delaj'. 

An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  will 
furnish  such  power— a  3-horse  engine, 
for  instance,  will  furnish  power  equal 
to  that  of  three  horses  at  a  cost  of 
five  cents  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  al- 
ways ready  when  you  want  it,  and 
ready  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as 
you  wish.  You  don't  have  to  start  a 
fire — not  even  strike  a  match — to 
start  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  close  a  little 


switch,  open  the  fuel  valve,  give  the 
flywheel  a  turn  or  two  by  hand, 
and  off  it  goes,  working — ready  to 
help  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Stop  and  think  how  many  times 
j'ou  could  have  used  such  convenient 
power  last  week,  for  instance. 

There  should  be  a  gasoline  engine 
on  every  farm.  Whether  it  shall  be 
an  I.  H.  C.  or  some  other  engine  on 
_your  isLTih  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  learn  of  the  simple 
construction  of  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines before  j-ou  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  find  out  how  easily  they  are 
operated,  how  little  trouble  thej'  give, 
how  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
how  much  power  they  will  furnish, 
how  strong  and  durable  they  are. 


It  will  pay  you  to  know  these  things, 
and  the  way  to  find  them  out  is  to  call 
on  our  local  agent  or  write  for  catalog. 

These  engines  are  made  in  the  following  styles 
and  sizes  r— Horizontal  ( stationary  ot  portable), 
4,  0,  S.  10,  12,  IS  and  ZO  horse  power. 

Vertical.  2  and  3  horse  power. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CmCAGO,  V.  S.  A. 

(IN'CORPORATED.) 


JAm  the  Paint  Man 


I 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try—G  Months  Time  to  Pay 

I  Cuaranteo  Freight  Ohargesm 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
1  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it^s  better,-  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  thepainter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heav^y  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  »k/z/^  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use.  but  not  ready-mi«ad. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — thekiiid  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  ormiddleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water, benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes — and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  Unseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solotely  no  f  orei  gn  substance  whatever. 


I  guarantee  t  he  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fullyfair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallmn — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If.  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Yean  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-dad 
Guaremtee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
"This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  I.  CHASE,  Tke  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  IS        St.  Loulm,  Mo. 


CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE  IN  1:54? 

This  Beautiful  Picture 


In  6  Brilliant  Colors 


Mailed  To  You  Free. 


A  HAKTELOUS  PIOTURB  OF  TWO  WORLD  CUMPIOHS 

Dan  Patch  1:55, The  Pacing  King, 
Cresceus  2 :02i/4,  The  Trotting  King. 

We  haT6  Large,  Oolored  Lithogrsphe  of  oar  World 
Famons  Ohampion  Stallions,  l>an  Patch  1:SA  and 
Cresceas  2:02^.  in  an  Exciting  Hpced  Contest.  Iti  s  16 
bj  21  inches  and  ehows  both  horses  as  life-like  as  if 
you  saw  them  racine.  Yon  can  have  one  of  these  Large 
and  Beantifol  Colored  Pictures  of  th«  Two  Most  Val- 
uable Harness  Horee  Stallions  and  ChamDionso*  th« 
^^j^^ld,  iibsolutely  Free.  We  Prepay  Postage. 
JOf«^  This  cut  is  a  reduced  engraving  of  tho  Largd 
Colored  Lithograph  we  will  send  you  free. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE. 

let.  Name  the  paper  in  which  you  eaw  tbii  off«i%. 
2nd,  State  how  much  lire  Btock  you  own. 

INTERNATIONAL. STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEArOLIS,  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 


HIS   TRAINER  SAYS  DAIS   WILL  ASTONISH   THE  WORLD  IN  1907.~  t&'WATCH  LEADING  FAIRS. 


Famous  SPLIT-HICKORY  Vehicles 


Sent  to  Responsible  People  Everywhere  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

You  Pay  Us  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

^tf>f1f1  Kn  lUlnnt^'V  But  write  me  at  once  for  run  inror- 
k7^Atu  I'^v  ivmvrat^^  mation  about  this  most  liberal  otrer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  dan  free  trial  on  any  of  my  f:imous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don't  have  to  pav  any  monev  unless  satisUed. 

Write  for  BUGGY  BOOK  IVIailed  FREE 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you  get 
my  valuable  Bueey  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  book  about  Vehi- 
cles ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  pcstal  card  and  say  "St  nd  vieyonr 
free  Buaov  Hook."  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  bv  return  mail  absolutely 
free.   Write  me  now  before  you  forget  It.    M.  C.  PHELPS,  Pr»s. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., Station  23.  Cincinnati. 0. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIOATC 
••THE  MA»>TEK  WOKKMAN.'* 
    a  two.cytinder  ffaaoUne,  kero««ne  or 

alcoholenelne.^aperloTtakiTT  one-CTllnder  engine:  reroIatlonlilnE  power.  Its  welitht  and  bulk  are  halt  that  of  rtngie  cylinder  enKlneo,  with  greater  durmblMtv,  ("o«U 
Leu  to  Buy— Lem  to  Run.   Quickly,  eaelly  started.  Vibration  practically  orercome.  Cheaply  moonted  on  any  wa«on.  It  Is  a  comblnatlonportable.  »ta 
•aslae.  Send  »o»  Cataixwds.  THE  TEMPLE  POMP  CO..  Mfra..  Heaeher  and  16th  8t».,  Chlcaeo.  TBIS  18  OUR  fikty-third  ybak 


DON'T  BUY  GASOUHE  ENGINES 


TREES 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  ("herry.  Peach  and  Carolina 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.    Keniemt)er  we 

Nnraerleain  quality  and  prices.    C'atalogae  free.    Bcllaaee  Nursery,  Box  U.,  Uenera,  N.  T. 


Poplars,  healtliy,  true  to'  name  and  fnmlvat«d. 

beat  all  other  reliabV* 


mnpMTC  portraits «5e,  frames 

fSQCan  I  9  sheet  picture!- Ic,  slereoscopesae. 
views  Ic.  30  days  credit.  Samples  A  (  atalos  Frefc 
Cos>allds(«4  Portrait  Co.,  2S0— SI    W.  I'sw  U..  Cklasf*. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  FARM  AND  FAMILY  JOURNAL 


EASTERN  EDITION 


VoLXXX.    No.  11 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  MARCH  10,  1907 


TERMS  {^4' 


CENTS  A  YEAR 
NUMBERS 


Evergreen  Protection  for  Farm  Homes 


WHEN  I  arose  one  morning  last 
January  I  found  the  whole 
country  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
ice.  Some  of  the  plum  trees 
were  broken  down,  while  apple,  pear 
and  cherry  trees  were  so  bent  over  that 
I  wondered  how  they  stood  the  strain. 
The  spruces  and  cedars  were  monuments 
of  ice,  the  cedars  drooping  like  weeping 
willows.  Our  telephone  wire  was 
broken,  and  those  on  the  poles  along  the 
road  hung  like  great  white  ropes,  and 
some  of  the  poles  were  bent  over  with 
their  load. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  a  piece 
of  baling  wire  and  firmly  connect  the 
two  ends  of  our  telephone  wire,  hang  it 
over  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  get  into 
communication  with  the  village.  Then, 
as  it  was  still  raining  and  freezing,  I 
drew  a  chair  by  the  window  and  waited 
to  see  everything  go  down  flat.  But  in 
a  few  hours  the  weather  moderated  and 
the  trees  began  to  shed  their  loads  of 
ice  and  were  safe.  It  seemed  wonderful 
how  the  spruces  could  stand  up  so  well 
under  their  great  loads;  but  not  a 
branch  or  twig  broke. 

A  few  days  later  we  had  a  severe, 
biting  cold  wind  from  the  west,  and  at 
night  almost  a  tornado.  The  first  was 
hardly  noticed  by  any  one  about  the 
house  or  yards,  so  well  protected  were 
they  by  the  spruce  windbreak  shown  in 
the  illustration,  while  the  latter  made  a 
terrific  roar,  but  did  not  even  tip  over 
an  empty  barrel  standing  in  the  yard. 
My  wife  called  up  a  friend  living  in  a 
house  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
wind,  and  asked  what  they  were  doing. 
"Sitting  here  scared  half  to  death!" 
came  the  reply.  "Our  house  is  rocking 
awfully.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  hur- 
ricane on?"  Wife  said  the  wind  cer- 
tainly was  making  considerable  noise 
among  the  trees,  but  she  had  not  noticed 
that  there  was  anything  extraordinary 
going  on.  She  called  up  several  people 
who  live  in  houses  unprotected  by  trees 
or  evergreens,  and  all  were  frightened 
and  declared  it  was  the  worst  windstorm 
in  years. 

A.  few  days  later  I  took  a  photograph 
of  the  row  of  evergreens  that  protects 
our  house  from  the  furious  western 
winds  that  sometimes  sweep  across  the 
country.  It  is  Norway  spruce,  with  a 
few  arbor-vitae  mixed  in,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  high.  Money  could  not  buy 
it.  The  apple  tree  in  the  foreground  is 
a  Yellow  Transparent.  The  other  pho- 
tograph is  the  arbor-vitss  hedge  that 
separates  my  kitchen  garden  from  the 
lawn,  and  also  protects  the  garden  from 
the  sweeping,  drying  southwest  winds 
that  sometimes  are  strong  enough  to 
blow  the  soil  from  about  the  roots  of 
small  plants  and  whip  them  to  a  frazzle 
in  a  short  time.  I  trim  this  every  spring 
to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  it  has  be- 
come so  dense  that  no  wind  can  pene- 
trate it.  For  protecting  the  garden 
from  hard  winds  it  is  equal  to  a  stone 
wall.  Its  roots  do  not  extend  far  out. 
and  plants  will  grow  well  quite  close  to 
it. 

SUITABLE   TREES   FOR  WINDBREAKS 

I  have  written  a  good  deal  about  ever- 
green protection  for  farm  homes  and 
yards,  and  I  still  feel  that  I  cannot  say 
too  much  in  their  favor.  In  my  locality 
Norway  spruce  seems  to  be  the  most 
suitable  tree  for  windbreaks,  and  it 
makes  a  good  one  and  no  mistake.  In 
sections  where  it  does  not  succeed  well 
there  are  other  kinds  that  do,  and  every 
farmer  can  grow  a  first-class  windbreak 
if  he  will.  On  the  open  prairies  of  some 
of   the    Western   states    planters  have 


found  it  necessary  to  give  them  some 
sort  of  protection  until  they  reach  a 
height  of  two  to  four  feet,  and  cotton- 
wood,  soft  maple  and  willow  have  suc- 
cessfully been  used  for  that  purpose, 
three  or  four  closely  planted  rows  being 


much;  but  a  single  row  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  makes  an  additional  pro- 
tection from  hard,  cold  winds,  that  will 
repay  its  cost  every  year  in  comfort  to 
those  in  the  house,  and  in  fuel  bills,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  protection  it  af- 


WINDBREAK  OF  NORWAY  SPRUCE  AND  ARBOR-VIT/E 

set  to  windward  of  the  evergreens  and  fords  to  outside  things.    Wife  can  hang 

the  latter  planted  after  the  former  have  her  washing  out  safely,  no  matter  how 

grown  to  a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet.  hard   the   wind  is   blowing,   while  her 

If  I  were  a  young  man  just  located  on  neighbors  must  keep  theirs  within  doors 

a  farm  in  any  of  the  Western  states  I  or  lose  it.    One  man  writes  me  that  he 

would  lose  no  time  in  getting  a  good  lives  on  a  bleak  hill  in  Iowa,  and  that 


ARBOR-VITiE  HEDGE 


double  row  of  the  kind  of  evergreens 
that  thrive  best  in  the  section  started. 
I  would  plant  them  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  house  and  yards,  and 
at  least  one  row  on  the  south.  If  a 
grove  of  deciduous  trees  were  planted 
to  the  north  or  west  of  the  house  the 
evergreens    would    not    be    needed  so 


he  has  not  only  made  it  habitable,  but 
really  comfortable  with  trees.    He  says: 

A  PROFITABLE  EXPERIENCE 

"The  man  I  bought  from  built  the 
house  on  this  hill,  and  after  living  in  it 
one  winter  I  decided  to  sell  to  the  first 
man  that  would  make  me  a  reasonable 


offer.  Just  before  spring  opened  I  read 
one  of  your  articles  urging  farmers  to 
plant  windbreaks.  That  set  me  to  think- 
ing, and  before  I  quit  I  had  an  order  in 
the  hands  of  an  Iowa  nurseryman  for 
three  thousand  seedlings. 

"I  ran  six  rows  around  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  house  and  yards,  and 
also  far  enough  on  the  south  to  cut  off 
the  southwest  winds.  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  getting  the  rows  too  near  the 
buildings,  but  I  have  another  good  belt 
outside  of  this  one,  and  it  is  coming 
on  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  trees  are 
well  up  I  will  make  posts  and  firewood 
of  the  first  plantings. 

"I  kept  the  first  planting  well  culti- 
vated, and  they  grew  like  weeds,  and  the 
third  winter  they 'began  to  show  what 
they  were  going  to  do  for  us.  They  are 
now  eleven  years  old,  and  with  the 
nine-year-old  belt  beyond  them  they 
make  a  dandy  windbreak.  It  is  quite  as 
comfortable  on  this  hill  in  winter  as  in 
a  grove  of  natural  timber.  A  brother 
living  farther  east  in  the  state  planted  a 
double  row  of  arbor-vitse  and  one  of  red 
cedars  for  a  break,  and  it  is  a  fine  one. 
He  sowed  his  lawn  to  blue  grass  sev- 
eral times,  but  was  unable  to  get  a  stand 
until  those  trees  got  about  ten  feet 
high.  Now  he  has  a  perfect  sod.  He 
said  it  started  next  the  trees  and  grad- 
ually crawled  out  until  it  covered  the 
lawn.  When  I  cut  out  my  first  planting 
I  shall  put  in  cedars  or  arbor-vitae  in  its 
place.  I  am  trying  a  few,  and  they  are 
doing  well.  The  man  who  has  no  tree 
windbreak  between  his  home  and  the 
west,  southwest  and  north '  winds  is 
missing  something  worth  living  for.  In- 
stead of  great  drifts  piled  about  the 
buildings  and  yards  the  snow  lies  level, 
and  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  it. 
There  are  sometimes  drifts  five  feet 
deep  in  the  outer  belt  of  trees,  but  it 
stops  there.  Instead  of  the  coldest 
dwelling  place  in  this  locality  I  now  have 
about  the  most  comfortable." 

GROW    TREES    FOR  COMFORT 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  living  in 
wind-swept  houses,  shivering  through 
the  winter  and  burning  more  coal,  and 
feeding  their  animals  more  corn  to  keep 
them  warm  each  winter,  than  would  buy 
enough  trees  to  plant  a  deep  belt  that 
would  protect  them  as  long  as  they  live. 
I  have  seen  farmers  go  plunging  through 
great  drifts  of  snow  about  their  yards, 
feeding  animals  so  coated  with  snow 
that  one  could  not  say  what  color  they 
were,  and  dig  drifts  out  of  their  pig  pens 
to  make  a  place  to  feed  the  shivering 
animals,  and  work  for  hours  brushing 
and  currying  snow  and  ice  of!  the  backs 
of  their  horses  and  cows,  and  take  it  all 
as  an  unpreventable  calamity.  I  have 
been  in  other  farm  yards  that  were  pro- 
tected by  trees,  and  while  the  wind 
howled  overhead  the  snow  lay  almost 
level,  and  the  animals  seemed  quite 
comfortable  in  their  stables  and  sheds, 
no  snow  sifting  through  tiny  chinks  and 
filling  their  bedding  or  covering  them 
vi'ith  a  coat  of  ice;  and  though  the  tem- 
perature \tas  under  zero,  one  could  get 
about  quite  comfortably,  while  just  be- 
yond the  belt  of  trees  one  was  obliged 
to  have  his  face  entirely  covered  over  to 
prevent  being  frosted. 

THE   PLANTING,  SEASON  IS  NEAR 

The  planting  season  is  not  far  away, 
and  I  want  to  again  urge  all  whose 
homes  and  stock  yards  are  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  winter  storms  and  hot  sum- 
mer winds  to  get  the  trees — seedlings  or 

[concluded   on    PAGE  2] 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  A  TENANT  EAVE 
YOU? 

Fairness  Between  Landlord  and 
Tenant 

DID  }'ou  ever  hear  the  above  question 
asked  by  one  man  who  rents  his 
farm,  when  talking  with  another? 
I  doubt  whether  two  farmers  who 
have  come  to  the  point  when  they  feel 
that  they  must  rent  their  places  can  be 
together  half  an  hour  and  these  words 
not  be  spoken. 

"What  sort  of  a  man  have  j'ou  on  j'our 
farm  this  year?"' 

I  like  to  hear  the  answer  come  back, 
in  good,  round,  ringing  tones : 

"Good!  He  is  the  best  man  I  know  of 
anywhere !  Faithful  and  honest,  true  as 
the  day  is  long.  He  looks  after  my  in- 
terests just  as  well  as  I  would  mjself." 

And  that  is  just  about  what  I  did  hear 
a  farmer  say  of  his  tenant  this  very  morn- 
ing. 

'"He  has  done  the  fair  thing  always. 
If  he  buys  a  cow,  he  buj-s  her  as  if  he 
were  buying  her  for  himself.  Everything 
else  accordingly." 

Now,  that  is  fine.  I  wish  we  all  had 
men  like  that.  More  times,  though,  there 
is  a  look  of  disappointment  in  the  eyes 
of  the  farmer  of  whom  the  question  is 
asked.  Things  are  not  going  right  some- 
how. There  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion.  One  side  or  the  other  feels  as 
if  his  rights  had  somehow  been  infringed 
upon,  and  trouble  is  brewing.  The  storm 
will  break  after  a  little. 

But  there  are  one  or  tw^o  ground  prin- 
ciples that  underly  this  whole  matter  of 
constant  agreement  between  farmer  and 
tenant.  They  are  not  so  many  that  they 
may  not  be  easily  mastered,  nor  are  they 
so  severe  that  all  may  not  comph^  with 
them.  I  speak  from  some  little  experience. 
In  the  course  of  several  j  ears'  experience 
on  the  farm  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
draw  up  leases  between  a  good  many 
farm  owners  and  the  men  they  took  as 
tenants.  I  have  learned  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  men  as  there  is 
between  anybody  else,  as  the  old  lady 
said.  One  man  will  insist  on  a  contract 
that  takes  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper 
and  half  a  day  of  steady  writing,  and 
waiting  for  details  to  be  settled  which 
should  have  been  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
Another  will  care  for  but  little,  and  that 
little  will  be  right  to  the  point. 

May  I  set  down  here  the  first  principle 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  successful 
dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant? 
The  one  word  "fairness"  covers  it  all. 
Fairness  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to 
the  lease  is  an  essential.  If  the  farmer 
can  think  of  himself  as  being  over  in  the 
other  man's  place,  and  the  tenant  can  do 
the  same,  and  then  if  both  are  willing  to 
do  as  well  as  they  know,  there  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  much  clashing.  There  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  that 
come  up — we  do  not  always  think  and  see 
alike  on  these  things — but  if  there  is  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  these  will  all  work  out 
right  in  the  end. 

And  then  one  other  principle,  the  living 
up  to  which  will  tend  toward  harmonious 
relations  between  man  and  man,  is  for 
each  to  study  the  interests  of  the  other, 
as  well  as  those  which  appeal  particularly 
to  self.  This  is  a  splendid  thing.  What 
made  the  community  of  interests  that 
characterized  the  actions  of  the  early 
Christians  so  successful  was  the  inclina- 
tion— yes,  the  determination — of  each  to 
sink  his  personal  good  in  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Paul  could  not  have  given  better 
advice  to  any  set  of  men  than  he  did  when 
he  told  the  early  disciples  not  to  think  all 
the  time  about  their  own  things,  but  to 
think  about  the  things  of  others.  There 
lies  the  secret  of  all  true  good  govern- 
ment. When  the  time  comes  that  em- 
ployer and  employed  will  do  that — give 
just  as  much  attention  to  the  other  man 
as  he  does  to  self — there  will  be  no  rnore 
strikes,  no  more  lawsuits,  no  more  bitter 
feeling  between  man  and  man. 

That  would  be  an  ideal  relation!  We 
never  will  see  it!  Well,  now,  I  believe 
we  will.  Men  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  see  that  when  they  look  out  for  the 
good  of  the  other  fellow,  they  are  doing 
themselves  a  good  turn,  too.  Placing  it 
on  the  very  lowest  possible  basis — the 
basis  of  self-interest — then,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  steady  advance 
in  the  direction  of  golden-rule-ism.  When 
it  comes  to  the  higher  plane,  surely  there 
ought  to  be  a  reaching  out  after  the  com- 
mon good. 

What,  then,  will  the  fair-minded  land- 
owner do  when  it  comes  to  making  a 
contract  for  the  renting  of  his  farm?  I 
think  he  will  be  willing  to  give,  as  well 
as  take.  He  will  want  his  tenant  to  do 
well  for  himself,  so  that  he  may  be  con- 
tented and  satisfied,  willing  to  stay  right 
on  a  long  term  of  years.  That  is  best 
for  all  concerned.  Frequent  changes 
certainly  are  detrimental  to  both  parties. 
And  then,  he  will  not  be  determined  al- 
ways to  stand  for  his  rights.  This  thing 
of  standing  up  for  one's  rights  always 
and  everywhere  is  the  bane  of  happiness. 
Comproniises  there  must  be  if  there  tn 


be  peace  of  mind.  No  man  is  always 
right  all  the  time.  Few  are  always  wrong. 
There  is  middle  ground  everj^vhere. 

And  on  his  part  what  shall  the  tenant 
be  ready  to  do?  What  but  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  farm  just  as  nearly  as  he 
would  if  it  were  his  own.  That  is  what 
it  is  for  the  time  being.  So  long  as  he 
lives  up  to  his  part  of  the  agreement  he 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  master  of 
the  farm.  If  he  is  a  farmer  worthy  of  the 
name;  he  will  do  his  very  best  to  make 
the  farm  better  and  better  every  year, 
because  it  will  be  for  his  benefit  to  do  it, 
and  also  because  it  will  be  for  the  good 
of  the  man  who  has  entrusted  his  home 
to  his  keeping. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  when  a  tenant 
says  of  tlie  owner  of  the  farm  upon  which 
he  lives : 

"He  is  the  best  man  I  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with." 

It  is  also  just  as  fine  when  the  owner 
of  the  farm  can  say  of  his  tenant: 

"He  is  a  good  man.  I  can  trust  him  to 
do  the  right  thing  every  time." 

I  believe  there  are  many  farms  where 
the  conditions  are  thus  ideal.  There  will 
be  more  and  more  as  we  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  being  the  ideal  men  we  want 
to  be.  Edgar  L.  Vincent.- 

THE  FARM  SIGN  BOARD 

In  Columbia  Count}',  Georgia,  there  is 
one  of  the  most  novel  sign  boards  imagin- 
able. Still  the  good  that  has  been  done 
and  is  now  being  accomplished  makes  it 
worthy  of  emulation  by  other  farmers  in 
other  sections.  The  board  is  simple,  yet 
well  painted,  and  it  bears  the  inscription : 


SPRINGDALE  F.\RM 
L.  E.  Blanchakd,  General  Manager. 
W.  L.  Robinson,  Superintendent. 

Plenty  of  Work  and  Good  Homes  for 
All  Who  Will  Avail  Themselves 
of  Opportunity.    No  Excuse 
for  Idleness  and  Want. 
Apply  Here. 


The  farm  is  run  on  the  intensive  plan, 
and  no  matter  how  much  help  is  on  the 
farm,  there  is  always  room  for  more.  The 
buildings  on  the  place  are  above  those 
on  the  average  plantation,  and  this  is  an 
inducement  for  workers  to  come  to  the 
farm.  It  matters  not  what  sort  of  a  trade 
a  new-comer  wants  to  make,  he  will  be 
satisfied. 

If  he  wants  to  rent  land,  it  is  rented 
to  him.  If  he  wants  to  work  on  shares, 
he  is  accommodated.  If  he  desires  to  work 
for  wages,  there  is  also  a  department  for 
that  purpose.  It  matters  not  in  what  par- 
ticular line  a  farmer  or  helper  wishes  to 
engage,  there  is  something  for  him  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  intensive  sj'Stem, 
the  diversified  plan  is  followed,  and  a 
large  number  of  different  crops  are  grown 
on  the  place.  The  main  object  kept  in 
view  is  to  preserve  the  soil  and  at  the 
same  time  instruct  those  on  the  place  in 
better  methods  of  farming  than  is  usually 
carried  on  in  the  locality.  Thus  at  one 
and  the  same  time  pleasure  and  profit 
can  be  derived  from  the  work. 

Some  families  and  workers  have  been 
brought  from  the  cities  and  learned  the 
value  of  farming.  This  feature  of  the 
work  could  be  taken  up  by  many  farmers, 
and  it  would  solve  the  labor  problem  in 
many  cases.  The  idea  is  unique  and  orig- 
inal and  ought  to  prove  a  good  one  in 
most  any  community;  and  if  results  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  farm  in 
question,  it  will  prove  valuable.  _ 

Georgia.  J.  C.  McAtoiffe. 

<S> 

IMPROVING  THE  WASTE  PLACES 

Plant  Nut-Bearing  Trees 

On  many  farms  all  over  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  country  are  gullies  and 
untillable  places  where  profitable  timber 
could  be  successfully  grown.  The  giilly 
banks  are  usually  too  steep  for  any  kind 
of  cultivation,  and  many  of  them  are 
stripped  of  all  timber  growth  and  remain 
a  valueless  waste.  I  have  noticed  this 
in  many  counties  of  the  state  of  New 
York. 

In  conversation  with  a  farmer  in  one 
of  the  western  New  York  counties  who 
had  a  long  range  of  barren  gully  banks, 
I  strongly  recommended  the  planting  of 
chestnuts  upon  these  unsightly  and  use- 
less steep  inclines.  He  adopted  my  sug- 
gestion, and  in  a  few  years  had  a  fine 
growth  of  these  useful  nut-bearing  trees, 
which  yielded  him  a  handsome  profit  in 
stake  timber  from  merely  thinning  out 
where  the  trees  were  too  thick  for  stocky 
growth.  Years  later  some  of  the  original 
growth  was  cut  out  here  and  there,  and 
made  hundreds  of  excellent  stakes,  that 
were  sold  at  a  good  profit.  From  the 
stumps  of  these  cuttings  clusters  of  new 
growth  formed,  stocky  and  strong,  like 
the  originals. 

Of  secondary  satisfaction  or  importance 
were  the  bushels  of  chestnuts  har\'csted 


at  one  season  and  another  and  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  about  four  dollars 
a  bushel,  after  allowing  for  the  steal- 
ings of  bad  boys,  young  and  middle-aged, 
and  the  off  ytars  of  non-production.  A 
strong,  high  barbed-wire  fence  maintained 
aroimd  the  banks  greatly  tended  to  les- 
sen the  peculations  as  time  wore  on. 

CRAXBERRV  P.'VTCHES 

I  have  noticed  marshes  in  some  locali- 
ties of  this  state  where  there  was  a 
steady  sufficiency  of  water  covering,  jet 
where  drainage  could  easily  be  had,  so 
that  practically  the  lands  could  be  flushed 
at  will.  Yet  these  lands  hdve  lain  idle 
from  time  immemorial,  when  verj-  profit- 
able cranberry  crops  could  be  grown 
upon  them.  These  patches  of  waste  land 
put  out  to  cranberries  would  naturally 
produce  more  profit  to  their  owners  than 
several  times  over  an  equal  area  of  arid 
land  devoted  to  the  usual  crops. 

New  York.  Miles  A-  D.wis. 

<$> 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RECLEAN- 
ING  SEED 
Use  a  Good  Fanning  Mill 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  oats,  wheat, 
barle\',  clover,  etc.,  are  sown  every  j-ear 
just  as  the  seed  comes  from  the  thrash- 
ing machine.  Grain  as  it  comes  from  the 
thrashing  machine  usualh-  contains  a 
myriad  of  divers  kinds  of  weed  seeds. 
Sowing  seed  of  this  kind  is  to  form  a 
barrier  for  the  highest  j'ields  and  well- 
filled  grains.  Small  gra'in  as  it  comes 
from  the  thrashing  machine  also  con- 
tains many  small,  shriveled  seeds.  Such 
lack  vitality,  so  that  the\-  will  not  germi- 
nate at  all  in  unfavorable  seasons.  If 
they  do  grow,  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions may  cause  many  to  wither  and 
die  before  maturity,  but  after  they  have 
robbed  other  plants  of  nourishment. 
When  soil  and  weather  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  plants  of  shriveled  seed 
do  ripen,  thej'  have  reproduced  their  like 
and  helped  to  "run  out"  the  grain. 

The  fanning  mill  is  the  proper  machine 
with  which  to  reclean  grain.  Purchas- 
ing a  cheap  machine  of  this  kind  gener- 
ally means  purchasing  a  poor  one.  The 
best  makes  will  remove  wild  oats  and 
other  noxious  weed  seeds  so  much  better 
than  cheap  machines  that  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  in  the  increased  yield  of 
grain  in  one  season. 

If  running  the  grain  through  the  fan- 
ning mill  once  does  not  remove  most  of 
the  weed  seeds  and  small  and  shriveled 
grains,  run  it  through  again. 

Just  make  the  experiment  of  sowing  a 
strip  to  oats  that  has  not  been  recleaned 
and  another  strip  beside  this  to  seed 
that  has  been  run  through  a  fanning  mill 
three  times.    The  oats  growing  from  the 


recleaned  seed  will  not  lodge  as  readily 
as  that  growing  from  seed  containing 
many  shriveled  grains..  The  yield  from 
recleaned  seed  is  increased,  too,  and  that 
is  what  we  all  are  working  for — big 
yields. 

Lack  of  time  is  generally  given  as 
excuse  for  not  properly  grading  and  re- 
cleaning  seed  grains.  But  when  the 
farmers  of  England  have  time  to  pick 
over  their  seed  wheat  by  hand,  I 
think  we  American  fanners  should  be 
ashamed  of  such  an  excuse. 

Wisconsin.         F.  A.  Strohscheim. 

A  BUSH  PULLER 

A  very  satisfactory  device  for  pulling 
bushes  is  made  as  follows :  Take  a  tough 
hardwood  stick  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  one  end.  tapering  to  two 
inches  at  the  other,  and  of  any  length  to 
suit  the  operator.  We  have  found  five 
feet  in  length  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

On  this  handle  slip  the  ring  of  a  ring 
chain,  and  fasten  with  a  staple.  The  other 
end  of  the  chain  is  fastened  to  single- 
tree. In  pulling  bushes,  the  chain  is 
passed  around  the  bush  on  the  side  op- 
posite from  the  operator,  who  holds  the 
long  end  of  the  stick,  the  short  end  being 
placed  over  the  chain,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

This  device,  easily  made,  works  like  a 
charm,  and  can  be  adjusted  around  a 
dozen  bushes  in  the  same  time  required 
to  "snare"  a  chain  around  one. 

Canada.  F.  G.  Semple. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BASIC  SLAG 
As  a  Fertilizer  for  Grass  Lands 

Field  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  basic 
slag  is  not  confined  so  close  and  rigidly 
with  the  lime  as  the  ordinary  phosphate 
of  lime;  hence,  fertilizing  constituents 
are  more  easily  available  as  plant  food. 

The  most  suitable  soils  for  the  applica- 
tion of  basic  slag  are  heavy,  stiff  clay 
soils,  as  it  makes  them  more  friable  and 
more  easily  tilled.  It  has  proved  of  the 
very  greatest  benefit  in  the  improvement 
of  poor  pasture  lands.  An  application  of 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  to 
the  acre  on  second-class  grass  lands  is 
quickly  followed  by  an  increase  of  white 
and  red  clover  and  a  sweetening  of  the 
herbage,  which  is  a  matter  that  has  not ' 
received  the  attention  that  it  deserves  in 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  states,  such  as  is 
accorded  to  it  in  England  anct  Germany. 

In  Germany  basic  slag  has  gradually 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  aids  in  agriculture. 
The  Mark  Lane  (England)  "E.xpress" 
says:  "The  world's  consumption  of  basic 
slag  (Thomas  phosphate)  annually  is 
about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
tons.  Germany  using  nearly  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  tons.  "The  yield 
to  the  acre  from  grass  land  in  Germany 
has  increased  nearly  one  fifth  since  the 
application  of  basic  slag  became  general 
in  that  country." 

Owing  to  the  small  margin  of  profit 
on  each  ton  of  basic  slag,  the  price  of 
which  ranges  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
dollars  a  ton,  but  very  little  has  been 
advertised  for  sale.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  production  in  Europe,  but 
comparatively  little  has  found  its  way  to 
the  leading  cities  of  the  .Atlantic  seaboard. 
For  information  it  will  probably  be  best 
for  all  who  wish  to  test  the  merits  of 
basic  slag  to  apply  to  the  leading  seeds- 
men in  our  Eastern  cities,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  address  of  the  importers. 

Prof.  William  P.  Brooks,  director  of 
the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  says: 

"Many  thanks  for  calling  my  attention 
to  the  articles  in  ilark  Lane  'Express.'  I 
do  not  regularly  see  this  paper.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  whether 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture is  such  that  you  think  it  will  be 
valuable  here. 

"We  have  been  using  basic  slag  now 
for  about  five  years  on  old  mowings  on 
part  of  our  campus,  which  have  not  been 
"broken  up  in  some  cases  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  character  of  the 
herbage  improves  from  year  to  year.  They 
gave  two  of  the  best  crops  the  past  sea- 
son that  I  have  ever  seen  on  them.  The 
proportion  of  both  white  and  red  clover 
tends  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  The 
crop  is  large  even  where  we  have  not  ap- 
plied am-thing  supplying  nitrogen  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  but  an  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  soda  in  connection 
with  a  mixture  of  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  slag  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  gives  a 
rather  more  profitable  crop."   W.  M.  K. 

EVERGREEN  PROTECTION  FOR 

FARM  HOMES 

[continued  from  page  1] 

two  or  three  year  old  trees — and  plant 
a  good  break.  If  you  are  able,  I  would 
say  plant  evergreens — spruce,  cedar, 
arbor-vita:,  or  any  evergreen  that  does 
well  in  your  section.  A  single  row  with 
the  trees  near  together  will  make  a 
break  like  that  in  the  illustration,  which 
no  money  could  buy  from  you.  If  you 
want  a  break  quickly — and  most  people 
do — plant  rapid-growing  deciduous  trees 
like  soft  maple,  white  or  green  ash,  or 
even  cottonwood. 

I  would  plant  all  deciduous  trees  i 
rows  five  or  six  feet  apart  and  about 
four  feet  apart  in  the  row  when  plant- 
ing a  windbreak.    It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  set  them  too  far  apart.    One  wants 
a   thicket,   not  a   grove.     A   man  w 
moved  from  a  wooded  section  to  a  fa 
on  the  open  prairie  planted  a  belt  o 
cottonwood,   soft  maple  and  green  ash 
on   the  south,   west   and  north  of  his 
buildings  and  yards  the  first  spring,  set- 
ting eight  rows  six  feet  apart,  with  the 
trees  four  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  used 
all  the  manure  and  straw  he  could  pro- 
cure  between   the   rows,   covering  the 
ground  fully  two  feet  deep.    The  tre< 
made  an  average  growth  of  six  feet 
year,  and  he  had  a  thicket  twenty  fe 
high  in  a  few  years. 

In  setting  a  single  row  of  Norway 
spruce  I  would  procure  trees  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  high  and  set  them 
three  to  four  feet  apart.  Most  planters 
say  six  to  eight,  but  we  get  a  solid 
break  much  quicker  by  planting  closer. 
I  would  set  arbor-vitx  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  using  trees  about  two  feet  high. 
Whatever  kiwd  of  trees  are  planted,  the 
cultivation  should  be  thorough  the  first 
three  or  four  years,  all  grass  and  weeds 
being  kept  out.  Fred  Grundy. 
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Teaching  Modern  Horticulture 

What  Experts  Had  to  Say  at  the  Recent  Meeting^  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  Held  at  Rochester 


T  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  West- 
New     York  Horticultural 


Society,  Mr.  Willis  T.  Mann,  the 
noted  fruit  grower  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Niagara  County,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on 

"the  benefits  of  a  society  like  ours'' 

He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  industry  in  this  region 
as  effectively  aided  by  the  society,  of  the 
great  orchards,  the  vineyards,  the  small- 
fruit  plantations,  the  evaporating  and 
canning  establishment,  the  cold-storage, 
liouses,  of  the  increasing  number  of  pub- 
lic and  private  parks  and  lawns,  and  the 
general  improvement  observed  in  the 
care  of  lawns,  and  home  surroundings. 

Then  finally,  speaking  of  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  society,  Mr.  Mann 
says  : 

"We  have  also  been  taught,  during 
diese  more  recent  years,  by  precept  and 
by  the  inspiration  of  such  meetings  as 
_t.his,  to  have  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  its  relation 
to  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  its 
influence  in  the  building  of  character. 
We  have  been  taught  to  see  ^not  alone 
iie  value  of  our  products  as 'measured 
y__the  dollar,  but  to  look  beneath  the 
urface  of  things,  and  to  see  with  broader 
"ision  the  realities  of  life. 

"Dominion     over     the  multitudinous 
orces  of  Nature  has  come  to  have  a  new 
'eaning  to  us.    We  are  coming  to  un- 
erstand  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  but 
he  manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  and 
s  we  come  to  understand  these  laws, 
nd  apply  them  to  the  varied  problems 
f  the  farm — as  we  use  them  to  over- 
ome  the  adverse  influences  that  surround 
s,  as  we  go  on  from  one  difficulty  to 
other    gaining    new    knowledge  and 
^ower — we  realize  that  we  are  but  obey- 
ing the   divine   injunction  to   go  forth, 
subdue  the  earth  and  have  dominion." 

Over  eight  hundred  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance at  this  last  Rochester  meeting. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  them 
had  come  because  they  found  themselves 
in  sore  distress  and  in  need  of  information 
of  the  material  kind.  They  got  all  that 
they  came  for,  all  the  points  about  scale 
and  other  pests  that  trouble  them,  and 
full  instructions  how  to  overcome  these 
enemies,  but  they  also  got  vastly  more. 
In  fact,  nobody  can  come  to  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  without  being  drawn  into 
the  esthetic  influence  of  the  society,  for 
his  own  moral  and  intellectual  better- 
ment. 

The  more  I  see  of  these  societies  and 
these  meetings,  the  more  I  am  impressed 
W4th  the  fact  of  their  wonderful  educa- 
tional influence,  and  I  can  only  wonder 
that  there  are  not  eight  thousand  instead 
of  eight  hundred  people  clamoring  for 
admittance.  The  regular  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  this  and  other  societies 
is  in  my  estimation  not  only  a  very  fair 
substitute  for  a  short  course  at  college, 
but  in  most  instances  vastly  superior  to  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  farmer  who  fails 
to  attend  every  meeting  of  this  kind, 
whether  of  a  horticultural  society  or  a 
farmers'  institute  held  within  easy  reach, 
and  to  bring  his  boys  along,  neglects  one 
of  the-  best  and  least  expensive  chances 
of  securing  for  himself  and  boys  the,' 
much-needed  agricultural  education,  and 
is  derelict  to  one  of  his  foremost  duties 
as  man  and  father. 

ORCHARD  failures 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
does  not  concern  himself  so  much  about 
the  small  details  of  the  soil  tiller's  work, 
but,  from  the  high  pinnacle  of  his  posi- 
tion (and  his  fame),  takes  a  broad  and 
general  view  of  the  agricultural  situation, 
and  directs  his  forces  as  does  a  good  gen- 
eral. He  lectured  on  the  prime  causes  of 
failure  in  orcharding,  declaiming  at  the 
same  time  any  intention  on  his  part  to 
deny  that  New  York  State  can  boast 
of  great  success  in  this  line,  as  proven 
by  the  display  of  fine  fruit  at  the  ex- 
hibitions. The  prime  causes  of  failure 
in  orcharding,  as  they  appear  to  him, 
ar^  not  so  much  failure  to  perform 
some  special  piece  of  work  (as  prun- 
ing or  spraying,  etc.)  as  failure  to  or- 
ganize these  and  many  other  ideas  into 
a  good  system  of  farm  management.  In 
fact,  management,  and  not  knowledge,  is 
the  keynote  to  modern  agriculture. 

Doctor  Bailey  groups  the  failures  into 
two  classes :  First,  administrative  or 
executive  failures,  and  second,  crop-prac- 
tise failures. 

Prominent.Jn  the  first  class  stands  lack 
of  any  really  definite  ideal  as  to  what 
the  orchard  or  the  business  is  to  accom- 
plish. The  manufacturer,  he  says,  usually 
goes  at  a   special  problem  or   after  a 


special  trade,  and  he  is  successful  in  pro- 
portion as  he  accomplishes  these  particu- 
lar results. 

Another  prime  cause  of  failure  is  lack 
of  the  associative  or  community  spirit  in 
fruit  growing.  Every  man  stands  prac- 
tically alone  and  attempts  single-handed 
to  contend  with  all  the  co-operative  in- 
terests of  the  business  world.  The  result 
is  that  he  is  a  negligible  factor  in  trade. 

Doctor  Bailey  emphasized  t11<e  present 
need  of  associative  effort  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  what  he  calls  "the  commu- 
nity sense" — the  idea  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  working  together  to  achieve  one 
result.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
organization  of  many  local  societies  and 
the  co-ordination  of  these  into  larger 
societies,  or  possibly  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  for  instance,  should  have  a  con- 
tinuous working  existence  throughout  f:he 
year,  engaging  in  the  organization  of 
subordinate  societies  or  clubs. 

The  worthy  dean's  ideas  represent  high 
ideals,  but  I  can  see  no  likelihood  that 
they  will  materialize  in  the  near  future. 

Chief  among  the  crop-practise  failures 
Doctor  Bailey  names  lack  of  effective  soil 
preparation  before  orchards  are  planted, 


barrel  or  adopt  the  smaller  and  generally 
more  convenient  box  for  packing,  storing 
and  shipping  apples  and  pears — has  found 
much  consideration  at  recent  horticultural 
meetings.  Prof.  L.  B.  Judson  told  at  this 
meeting  of  his  recent  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  Idaho,  which  seems  to  be 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  box  package. 
There  the  boxes  were  much  cheaper  than 
barrels,  costing  only  ten  cents  apiece  in 
smaller  and  eight  cents  apiece  in  larger 
quantities. 

The  average  man  with  an  average 
family  does  not  care  to  buy  a  whole  barrel 
of  apples  at  a  time,  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fruit  is  liable  to  spoil  before  it  can 
be  consumed.  The  bushel  box  is  just 
about  right  for  the  family  buyer. 

The  retailer  also  likes  the  box,  because 
he  can  more  easily  tell  what  the  box  con- 
tains, even  to  the  number  of  specimens. 
Western  Ben  Davis  have  brought  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  box,  Jonathans 
quite  frequently  two  dollars  a  box,  and 
Spitzenburg  as  high  as  two  dollars  and 
sixty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Collingwood,  of  the  "Rural  New- 
Yorker,"  had  told  the  speaker  that  dealers 
and  commission  merchants  in  New  York 
City  often  buy  fruit  in  barrels,  and  have 
it  repacked  in  boxes,  making  good  profits. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  in  his  talk  on 
"Varieties  for  the  Orchard"  also  touched 
on  this  question  of  packing.  He  says  we 
now  have  competition  to  meet  in  our  own 
markets,  especially  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  fruit  coming  from  there  is  large, 
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including  lack  of  under  draining,  inade- 
quate and  erroneous'  pruning,  and  lack  of 
attention  as  to  the  grading  of  fruits. 
These  faults  the  grower  must  try  to 
remedy. 

bordeaux  injury  to  the  apple 

Professor  Hedrick,  horticulturist  of  the 
Geneva  station,  spoke  of  the  mysterious 
effect  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  observed  since  1904  on  the  apple,  and 
known  as  spray  injury,  Bordeaux  scald, 
Bordeaux  injury,  etc. 

In  some  cases  this  injury  has  been  so 
serious  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  spraying  practise.  Some  growers 
have  said  that  more  injury  has  been  done 
by  spraying  than  by  the  apple  scab.  No 
sure  preventive  has  yet  been  found  for 
this  trouble.  It  has  resulted  from  spray- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  proportions  of  lime 
and  copper  sulphate.  Even  a  great  ex- 
cess of  lime  in  the  mixture  has  not  pre- 
vented the  injury,  and  at  times  the  weaker 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  given  as  much  in- 
jury as  the  strongest. 

The  injury  shows  most  prominently 
in  the  russet  spots  and  blotches  on  the 
fruit.  The  injured  portions  give  ofif 
moisture  more  easily  than  other  parts  of 
the  fruit,  and  wilt  sooner.  The  fruit 
keeps  all  right  while  in  cold  storage,  but 
not  so  well  when  placed  on  the  fruit 
stands  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
Damp  or  cloudy  weather  favors  the  oc- 
currence of  spray  injury.  « 

The  suggestions  offered  by  Professor 
Hedrick  were  as  follows: 

Some  varieties  have  been  found  im- 
mune from  spray  injury,  and  they  may  be 
sprayed  indiscriminately.  Some  varieties 
are  immune  from  scab,  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  spray  them.  The  average  run 
of  apples,  however,  should  be  sprayed, 
using  three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
and  three  pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  So  far  as  possible,  sj^ray  in  dry 
weather.  We  have  to  run  the  risk.  Spray 
injury  is  sometimes  serious,  but  scab  is 
worse. 

apples  in  boxes 

The  question  of  best  packages  for 
apples— whether    to    retain    the  clumsy 


high  colored  and  well  packed.  The  fruit 
stores  on  Broadway  and  some  of  the 
avenues  in  New  York,  where  the  wealth 
of  the  city  is  located,  mpst  have  the  very 
best  and  most  beautiful  fruit.  This  is 
mostly  supplied  from  the  Pacific,  consist- 
ing largely  of  Spitzenburg,  Jonathan, 
Grimes'  Golden,  Yellow  Bellflower,  etc. 
Then  there  are  .  the  ,  clubs  and  the  best 
hotels. 

Very  few  of  our  New  York  State  apples 
go  into  these  channels.  Even  the  fine 
family  trade  depends  much  on  Pacific 
Coast  fruit.  The  common  family  trade 
and  the  Italian  push  carts  take  the  bulk 
of  New  York  State  apples.  We  can  meet 
the  higher-class  trade  only  by  growing 
the  very  best  apples  in  the  highest  per- 
fection and  packing  them  in  boxes  as 
nicely  and  attractively  as  Pacific  Coast 
fruit  is  packed. 

Information  was  brought  out  to  the 
effect  that  many  of  the  leading  apple  and 
pear  growers  in  the  state  have  already 
adopted  the  practise  of  packing  their  very 
best  fruit  in  boxes,  and  they  invariably 
report  satisfactory  returns.  But  they  also 
state,  with  all  emphasis,  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  pack  the  common  run  of  fruit 
(much  less  'the  inferior  apples  or  pears) 
in  boxes.  In  short,  as  usual,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 

CHERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

There  is  a  fruit  grower  in  western  New 
York  (Willis  N.  Britton)  who  raises  on 
an  average  over  one  hundred  tons  of 
cherries  a  year.  Growing  this  _  fruit  on 
such  an  extensive  scale,  I  imagine  he  is 
not  troubling  himself  very  much  about 
robins,  as  he  would  hardly  miss  a  ton  or 
two. 

He  says  cherries  are  the  first  fruit  of 
the  season  to  give  him  an  income.  Apples 
and  peaches  may  bring  more  money,  but 
they  have  cost  more.  Cherry  trees  do 
not  ask  for  prujning,  spraying,  cultivating, 
etc.,  and  will  even  be  satisfied  with  a  place 
in  the  public  road.  Germany,  for  instance, 
has  avenues  of  cherry  trees,  both  sweet 
and  sour,  ten,  fifty,  even  a  hundred  miles 
long. 

As  an  instance  of  what  one  may  expect 
from  a  cherry  tree  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, he  told  of  one  tree  on  his 


place  which  gave  five  hundred  pounds  of 
cherries  in  1878  (sold  at  eleven  cents  a 
pound),  and  which  has  been  in  bearing 
ever  since,  giving  never  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  twice  over  one  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  a  Spanish  Bigarreau,  and 
in  thirty  years  has  yielded  over  one  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  joi  cherries. 

Mr.  Britton  plants  Mazard  stocks,  and 
does  his  own  budding.  A  tree  budded  by 
him  five  years  ago  gave  half  a  bushel  of 
cherries  last  season. 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Britton  Hves  in  a 
spot  that  is  particularly  favorable  to  cherry 
growing.  We  have  raised  good  crops  in 
this  vicinity,  too,  but  now  and  then 
there  is  a  failure,  and  in  most  years  we 
lose  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  (or  what 
is  left  by  robins)  from  rot.  This  disease 
is  especially  destructive  to  the  sweet 
cherries. 

Mr.  Britton  has  had  some  experience 
with  it.  It  becomes  epidemic  in  hot, 
muggy  weather,  especially  when  the  sun 
strikes  the  trees  still  wet  from  a  rain. 
His  practise  is  to  shake  the  water  ofif 
when  the  rain  stops  and  before  the  sun 
strikes  the  tree.  How  that  can  be  done 
in  a  big  cherry  orchard,  however,  is  a 
conundrum  to  me. 

We  sometimes  have  good  results  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  rot  by  spray- 
ing the  trees  with  a  weak  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  (one  fourth  pound  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water).  This  treat- 
ment has  been  recommended  by  Geo.  T. 
Powell,  but  must  be  repeated  very  fre- 
quently, perhaps  even  daily  during  the 
critical  period. 

On  the  whole  I  believe  that  we  would 
do  well  to  enlarge  our  cherry  plantations. 

T.  Greiner. 

A  COUNTRY  WORKSHOP 

A  workshop  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  something 
that  every  farmer  needs  and  ought  4;o 
have.  In  this  kind  of  shop  a  man  can 
make  nearly  all  of  his  repairs,  such  as 
breaks  on  his  machinery  during  the  busy 
times,  when  he  could  not  spare  the  time 
for  a  trip  to  town.  Tire  setting,  horse- 
shoeing and  wood  work  of  all  kinds  can 
be  done. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  the  follow- 
ing machinery  and  tools :  A  three-horse- 
power steam  engine,  saw  table,  turning 
lathe,  grindstone  and  a  full  set  of  black- 
smith and  wood-working  tools,  consisting 
of  forge,  anvil,  vise  and  post  drill  for 
wood  or  iron.  With  this  set  of  tools 
one  can  do  nearly  all  of  his  own  black- 
smithing.  If  he  has  had  any  experience 
in  that  line,  he  can  do  it  all.  With  the 
saw  table  or  wood-working  machine  one 
can  do  any  kind  of  work  desired,  sawing 
to  any  depth,  grooving,  tenoning,  jointing, 
planing,  etc. 

The  steam  engine  comes  handy  for 
running  the  machinery  in  the  shop,  for 
sawing  wood,  cutting  fodder,  grinding 
feed,  making  cider,  the  tiresome  job  of 
turning  the  grindstone,  etc. 

For  butchering,  the  steam  engine  can't 
be  beat.  One  who  has  become  used  to 
butchering  with  steam  will  never  go  back 
to  the  old  way  with  kettles.  You  heat 
your  water  with  steam,  and  get  a  much 
better  scald  than  you  get  the  other  way; 
besides,  it  is  less  work  and  saves  much 
valuable  time.  A.  S. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  FOR  PASTURE, 
SEED  AND  HAY 

Many  farmers  have  tried  orchard  grass, 
and  found  it  unsatisfactory.  From  ob- 
servations and  investigations  I  found  that 
we  were  only  getting  less  than  half  the 
value  of  the  crop.  We  would  only  get 
pasture,  or  maybe  a  little  hay,  so  it  soon 
gave  way  to  other  crops.  There  are  men 
around  me  who  grow  orchard  grass  for 
seed,  hay  and  pasture.  Each  one  that  I 
interviewed  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  crop  as  now  managed. 

Saving  the  seed  was  accomplished  with 
a  binder  and  thrasher.  The  binder  was 
set  high,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  blades. 
The  bundles  were  then  shocked  and  left 
until  ready  to  thrash,  when  they  were 
thrashed  out  of  the  shock.  This  left 
the  blades  to  be  cut  later.  Seed  cutting 
is  generally  done  in  June.  The  yield  is 
about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
price  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bushel 
at  the  machine,  but  it  gets  considerably 
higher  by  seeding  time. 

Hay  making  comes  very  late  in  the 
season.  Some  years  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  October.  The  yield  is  good,  the  qual- 
ity only  fair,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
some  feeds,  that  we  are  forced  to  use 
before  spring  grass  brings  relief.  Some 
of  these  growers  sowed  clover  with  the 
orchard  grass,  thus  improving  the  quality 
considerably. 

Pasturing  the  grass  may  be  done  in  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring,  when  pasture  is 
most  needed.  It  is  fine  for  colts,  calves, 
lambs  and  all  older  stock.  Orchard  grass 
furnishes  fair  pasturage  and  plenty  of  it 
the  year  round  if  so  managed.  It  is 
sown  on  hilly  land  that  washes,  where  it 
serves    another   purpose  admirably. 

Kentucky.  E.  W.  Jones. 
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THE  DAIRY  HERD 
How  to  Develop  One  from  Common 
Stock 

FIRST,  look  for  a  cow  with  a  large, 
long  and  capacious  barrel,  open  and 
rather  widely  spaced  in  the  ribs, 
which  should  spring  well  down- 
ward. Second,  look  for  evidences  of  re- 
finement as  seen  in  a  head  inclining  to 
long,  a  neck  long  and  slim,  crops  some- 
what sharp,  and  limbs  inclining  to  fine. 
Third,  look  for  the  present  evidences  of 
good  milk-giving  capacitj-.  Fourth,  look 
for  evidences  of  stamina  as  indicated  by 
good  width  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  by  an  active  carriage  and  a  bright, 
full  eye.  Fifth,  prefer  the  cow  that  has 
a  nice  soft-handling  hide  and  silky  coat. 

Choose  sires  from  that  dair3-  breed 
which  may  be  preferred.  The  straight 
dairy  breeds  that  stand  in  the  front  in 
this  country  are  the  Holstein,  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  named  probably  in 
the  order  of  relative  size.  The  Dutch 
Belted  cattle,  not  verj^  numerous,  are 
much  like  the  Holstein.  The  choice  being 
made,  don't  change  the  breed  from  which 
the  sire  is  chosen,  and  exercise  great  care 
in  choosing. 

The  individual  points  of  a  good  dairy 
sire  cannot  be  given  in  detail  here,  but 
two  of  these  will  be  mentioned,  because 
they  are  in  a  sense  indispensable.  The 
first  is  the  evidences  of  much  stamina 
and  bodilj'  vigor.  The  second  is  an  am- 
plitude of  soft  skin  on  the  under  line  in 
front  of  the  testicles,  distinctly  traceable 
milk  veins  and  miniature  teats  of  good 
size  and  wide  spacing. 

The  performance  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
bull  should  be  examined.  The  more  good 
performers  in  the  upward  line  of  his  an- 
cestry, the  better.  Good  performance  on 
the  part  of  ancestral  dams  means  the  giv- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  milk,  rich  in 
quality  and  persistence  in  milk  giving  for 
a  long  period. 

The  successive  sires  should  be  chosen 
from  the  same  breed.  If  chosen  from  an- 
other breed  disturbing  factors  are  chosen. 
This  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  first,  but 
it  will  be  later.  The  antagonism  likely 
to  result  cannot  be  explained  here.  By- 
adhering  to  the  same  line  of  breeding  the 
improvement  should  be  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous, at  least  for  several  generations, 
but  the  improvement  will  be  less  notice- 
able with  each  succeeding  generation. 

No  matter  what  the  line  of  breeding, 
where  a  high  standard  in  dairy  qualities 
is  to  be  reached  and  maintained,  there 
must  be  culling  and  discarding  -with  every 
generation.  Evidences  of  physical  infe- 
riority are  sometimes  so  apparent  at  birth 
that  the  decision  to  discard  such  speci- 
mens may  be  made  forthwith.  As  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  the  animals  fall  below 
the  standard,  the  eye  should  not  pity  nor 
the  hand  spare. 

Every  man  will,  of  course,  set  his  own 
standard.  If  he  fails  to  set  a  standard  he 
is  not  likely  to  reach  high  attainment  in 
his  work.  Breeds  differ  in  their  capacity 
to  produce  milk,  hence  high  grades  of 
these  will  also  differ.  With  no  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  or  their  grades,  however, 
should  the  standard  be  set  at  less  than 
six  thousand  pounds  of  milk  a  year. — 
Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  in  the  New  England 
Homestead. 

PROTEIN  IN  ALFALFA 

Our  subscribers  will  pardon  our  men- 
tioning alfalfa  again. 

We  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  most  of  our  subscribers 
could  grow. 

We  hope  they  will  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  about  it,  how  best  to  seed 
land  to  it  and  how  best  to  utilize  it,  and 
then  try  it. 

It  can  be  made  to  yield  much  feed. 
The  quantity  of  it  commends  it. 

Even  more  does  the  quality  of  the  feed 
it  yields  commend  it. 

Early  cut,  well-cured  alfalfa  hay  is  as 
rich  in  digestible  protein  as  wheat  bran. 

That  is  certainly  important  when  we 
consider  that  nearly  all  our  most  im- 
portant, abundant  feeds — corn,  corn  fod- 
der, timothy  hay,  wheat  or  oats  straw, 
etc. — are  deficient  in  protein,  and  that 
protein  is  the  giost  i^nportant,  essential 
part  of  the  feed,  for  bone  and  muscle 
cannot  be  made  without  it. — The  Farmer's 
Call. 

SEED  CORN 

Seed  com  should  be  selected  at  husk- 
ing time,  kept  out  of  the  crib  and  placed 
in  a  room  where  it  will  dry  out  thor- 
oughly before  it  gets  frozen  (after  the 
seed  is  thoroughly  dried  there  is  no  dan- 
ger from  freezing),  and  not  shelled  until 
spring.  Fourteen  ears  will  plant  an  acre 
of  corn,  and  for  every  ear  planted  in  the 
spring  we  may  expect  five  bushels  in  the 
fall.  Hence  the  importance  of  testing 
every  ear  of  seed  before  planting,  and 
discarding  all  ears  which  do  not  show 
a  good  germination.  This  is  done  by 
taking  five  kernels  from  each  ear  and 
placing  them  in  a  homemade  germinator 
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for  five  days,  having  each  square  in  the 
germinator  correspond  to  an  ear  of  corn, 
and  religiously  discarding  every  ear  that 
does  not  show  a  strong,  vigorous  sprout. 
After  discarding  these  ears  the  balance 
may  be  shelled  separately,  first  sheUing 
off  and  discarding  the  tip  and  butt 
kernels,  because  of  the  lack  in  uniform- 
itj-  of  size  of  the  kernels,  which  will  not 
allow  the  planter  to  plant  evenly.  By 
shelling  the  ears  each  separately  the  deep 
and  short  kernels  can  also  be  kept  sep- 
arate, and  at  planting  time  the  planter 
adjusted  to  each  size  kernel. — Pro£  G.  I. 
Christie. 

<5> 

IMPROVED  "SAW  HORSE" 

Those  who  work  with  "saw  horses" 
will  find  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
an  idea  that  will  save  many  a  tired  back 
and  considerable  time  as  well.  Instead 
of  throwing  the  hammer  or  the  saw  on 
the  ground  everj'^  time  one  picks  up  an- 
other tool,  they  are  placed  in  the  shallow 


box  formed  on  top  of  the  "horse"  by 
nailing  a  good  strip  to  each  side  of  the 
two  by  four  that  makes  the  back  of  the 
saw  horse.  Most  "horses"  are  made  with 
a  two  by  four  for  the  back;  however,  a 
two  by  six  would  be  preferable  in  case 
the  "horse"  was  to  be  made  as  illustrated. 
It  would  then  be  of  sufficient  width  to 
allow  a  saw  to  lie  flat,  as  well  as  holding 
nails  and  other  tools. — The  Iowa  Home- 
stead. 

«> 

RISK  OF  LATE  PLOWING 

The  great  mass  of  green  material 
plowed  under  cuts  off  the  movement  of 
the  water  upward.  The  exposed  surface 
quickly  evaporates  the  water  in  the  layer 
of  soil  above  the  green  material,  leaving 
nothing  to  germinate  the  seed  or  cause 
the  young  plants  to  grow  as  the  supply 
from  below  is  cut  off. 

This  is  a  \vell-obser\'ed  fact  with  rj-e 
plowed  under.  If  the  rye  is  allowed  to 
stand  well  into  May,  and  is  then  plowed 
under,  it  has  exhausted  the  water  supply 
of  the  top  stratum  of  soil.  Its  great 
bulk  does  not  pack  down  readily  in  the 
soil,  and  stays  there,  without  rotting, 
until  the  first  real  wet  period,  with  water 
enough  to  soak  it  thoroughly,  when  it 
decays,  becomes  mixed  with  the  soil,  be- 
comes part  of  it,  and  ceases  to  exercise 
any  ill  effects. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  a  state  like 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  good  rainfall,  there 
is  less  risk  in  this  matter  than  in  regions 
with  more  frequent  drought. — Prof.  Qin- 
ton  D.  Smith  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 
<» 

ALFALFA  ONCE  MORE 

Like  all  other  farm  questions,  this  is 
one  that  needs  constant  talking  about 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  such  a  great 
host  of  farmers  who  will  not  do  the  right 
thing  if  they  can  think  of  some  other  or 
cheaper  way  to  do.  About  the  only 
thought  they  have  is  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
pense and  labor  of  doing  the  thing  as  it 
must  be  done.  For  instance,  here  is  the 
question  of  seed.  It  will  take  only  a 
minute's  thought  to  show  that  poor,  cheap 
seed  is  the  most  expensive  seed  a  man 
can  buy.  Last  spring  we  tested  some  al- 
falfa seed  that  was  selling  rapidly  because 
it  was  cheap,  and  found  that  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  it  would  grow.  Plenty  of 
men  planted  that  seed  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  what  was  their  disappointment  to 
find  that  only  five  pounds  grew.  What 
caused  them  to  be  .so  badly  misled? 
Simply  the  fact  that  they  could  buy  it 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel  less  than 
good  seed  would  cost.  Was  it  a  paying 
investment?    We  think  not. 

There  is  so  great  demand  this  spring  for 
alfalfa  seed,  and  the  price  of  good  seed 
being  high,  we  fear  a  great  many  farmers 
are  going  to  be  seriously  disappointed  in 
the  result  of  their  sowing.  Let  us  em- 
phasize this  principle  in  alfalfa  culture: 
There  is  not  a  single  process  in  the  busi- 
ness, from  the  selection  of  the  seed  to  the 
fitting  of  the  soil  and  the  final  harvest  of 


the  crop,  where  a  farmer  can  afford  to 
listen  to  this  talk  about  cheapness  as 
against  thoroughness.  It  is  a  business 
where  the  profits  are  too  great  to  be  trifled 
with  by  any  short-sighted  policy  of  labor 
or  expense  saving.  "The  best  is  none 
too  good"  for  alfalfa  at  every  step  of  the 
way.  We  believe  a  large  share  of  the 
disappointment  men  have  met  with  in 
planting  it  is  due  to  losing  sight  of  this 
important  fact. — Hoard's  DairjanaiL 

A  CURE  FOR  FIELD  MICE 

If  you  have  been  troubled  with  field 
mice  in  the  garden  or  berr>-  patch,  get 
a  good  cat  or  two,  of  the  persuasion  that 
will  lead  to  more  cats  on  the  place,  and 
teach  them  to  forage  in  the  garden.  This 
can  soon  be  accomplished  b}^  carrying 
them  to  the  garden  every  time  they  come 
to  the  house,  and  also  by  giving  them 
some  milk  in  the  garden  night  and  morn- 
ing. A  cat  should  be  given  milk,  and 
that  is  all  she  should  be  given  on  the 
farm. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  barn  well  stocked 
with  good  cats.  Do  not  allow  them  about 
the  house.  Two  or  three  good  cats  will 
pay  big  wages  for  lodging  and  milk  if 
they  are  treated  right.  The  females  make 
the  best  mousers. — The  Farmer's  Call. 

<$> 

DEFECT  IN  FARM-YARD  MANURE 

As  a  carrier  of  available  plant  food 
farm-j'ard  manure  is  not  especially  valu- 
able, as  a  ton  of  it  contains  only  from 
nine  to  fifteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  four 
to  nine  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  nine  to 
fifteen  pounds  of  potash.  Its  greatest  ben- 
efit to  the  land  is  as  an  indirect  fertilizer. 
It  adds  organic  matter,  which  provides 
humus,  thus  increasing  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil.  It  benefits  the  tex- 
ture and  makes  hea\'3^  soils,  especially 
clays,  more  porous.  It  tends  to  make 
sandy  soil  more  retentive  'of  moisture 
by  adding  vegetable  matter.  Through  its 
decomposition  it  adds  heat  and  increases 
the  heat-absorbing  powers  of  the  land; 
carbonic  acid  is  also  formed,  and  this  in- 
creases the  solvent  power  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  soil.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
see  that  while  farm-yard  manure  is  not 
a  richer  carrier  of  plant  food,  it  exerts 
so  many  beneficial  influences  that  it  is 
properly  entitled  to  the  measure  of  praise 
which  it  has  received  in  the  past,  and 
should  receive  much  more  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  farmers  than 
has  been  the  general  practise  on  the 
American  farm.  It  is  also  evident  that 
a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  save 
and  utilize  the  liquid  portions  of  the  ma- 
nure through  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  suitable  absorbents. 

That  there  is  a  lack  of  farm-\-ard  ma- 
nure is  shown  by  the  facts  presented  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  giving  the  nu- 
merous useful  influences  it  has  on  the  soil, 
as  compared  with  the  amount  of  available 
plant  food  it  contains.     It   is  evident, 
therefore,   to   all   thoughtful   men  that 
phosphorus  and  potassium  in  particular 
should  be,  and  can  be,  applied  along  with 
farm-j-ard  manure  with  the  most  advan- 
tageous results.    For  instance,  si.x  tons 
of  farm-yai^d  manure  would  supply  the 
nitrogen  needed  for  a  fortj'-bushel  crop 
of  corn;  practically  twelve  tons  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  phosphorus,  and 
five  to  six  tons  of  the  potash.    It  is  thus 
an  ill-balanced  food,  richer  in  proportion 
in  certain  elements  than  in  others,  which 
must  be  supplied  in  a  commercial  form 
in  order  to  balance  it  up  properly.  Floats 
can  be  mixed  advantageouslv  with  farm- 
yard manure  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  pounds  a  ton,  or  acid  phosphate 
may  be  used  on  land  to  which  manure 
has    been    applied    in    previous  years. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
will  not  be  too  much  to  apply  with  each 
ton  of  farm-yard  manure.  In  other  words, 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of- 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre  on  land 
heavily  covered  with  farm-yard  manure 
will,  as  a  rule,  prove  profitable;  on  crops 
to  which  chlorine  is  objectionable,  use 
sulphate  of  potash.    Many  farmers  who 
have  used  farm-yard  manure  exclusively 
as  a  fertilizer  now  complain  of  their,  in- 
ability' to  raise  large  crops  of  Irish  pota- 
toes and  truck  crops  as  satisfactorily  as 
they  formerly  did.    This  is  due  to  the 
insufficient  supply  of  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium returned  to  the  land  by  the  rna- 
nure.    This  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and  the  lack  in  farm-yard 
manure,  if  more  widely  appreciated,  would 
enal)le    farmers    to    raise    larger  crops 
through  supplying  the  necessary  elements 
of  mineral  food  which  are  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  the  soil. — George  Wright  in 
the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


BEST  KINDS  OF  SOY  BEANS 

We  have  grown  quite  a  number  of  va- 
rieties of  soy  beans  on  our  experimental 
plats  for  the  last  two  years.  The  bean 
giving  us  the  largest  j-ield  has  been  the 
Itho  San  Yellow.  The  Extra  Early  Black 
stood  second  on  the  list,  and  the  Japanese 
pea  third.  The  average  yields  for  two 
years  have  been,  respectively,  twentj--one, 
fifteen  and  fourteen  bushels.  The  Extra 
Early  Black  and  the  Japanese  matured 
for  hay  about  August  15th  and  the  Itho 
San  Yellow  about  September  3d.  You 
will  see  from  this  that  the  Black  has  not 
yielded  so  well  as  the  Itho  San  Yellow, 
but  has  matured  for  hay  at  a  considerably 
earlier  date.  We  have  grown  the  yellow 
soy  bean  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
foimd  it  a  strong,  vigorous  bean  and  one 
that  yields  a  large  amount  of  seed.  It 
is  not  so  early  as  the  varieties  mentioned, 
however,  but  where  a  long-growing  sea- 
son prevails  it  is  as  satisfactory  a  variety 
to  grow  for  ha.y  and  g^rain  as  any  we  have 
ever  tested.  For  early-maturing  qualities 
the  Extra  Early  Black  is  one  of  the  very 
best. — Southern  Farm  Magazine. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  COW 
STABLE 

Make  the  floor  about  four  inches  thick 
by  first  making  a  solid  foundation.  Clay 
soil  is  a  good  foundation.  If  the  soil  is 
not  solid,  put  down  cinders  and  have 
them  down  solid.  On  top  of  this  put 
down  about  two  inches  of  concrete,  one 
part  cement,  three  parts  clean,  sharp  sand 
and  three  or  four  parts  crushed  rock  or 
clean  gravel.  Mix  the  above  drj'  first, 
then  wet  and  re-mix.  Do  not  make  it 
too  wet,  only  enough  to  cause  it  to  pack 
when  tamped  solid.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  put  on  half  an  ineh-or  a  little  more 
of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand, 
mixed  dry,  then  wet  and  re-mix;  make 
it  the  consistencj'  of  mortar.  Trowel  the 
last  coat  down  level.  Make  it  smooth  or 
leave  it  rough  as  desired.  If  it  is  to  be 
boarded  or  planked  over  we  would  make 
it  smooth.  If  to  be  used  otherwise,  leave 
it  rough,  so  the  cattle  will  not  slip.  In 
making  a  cement  floor  lay  off  the  area 
in  blocks  four  to  six  feet  square  by  setting 
up  two  by  fours  on  edge,  held  in  place 
by  two  by  fours  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  top  of  the  two  by  fours  should  rep- 
resent the  level  of  the  floor,  so  that  when 
the  concrete  is  leveled  hy  using  a  straight 
edge  across  the  tops  of  the  two  by  fours 
it  is  at  the  proper  level.  When  one  square 
is  finished,  carefully  loosen  the  two  by 
four  and  remove  it,  as  the  ^oor  forms  a 
shoulder  to  work  against.  Some  build 
every  alternate  square  first,  after  which 
the  others  are  completed.  Put  a  strip  of 
tar  paper  between  the  blocks,  which  wiU 
prevent  cracking.  Wet  the  floor  once  a 
day  after  finished  for  a  week,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Be  sure  that  the  gravel 
and  sand  is  clean,  and  use  Portland  ce- 
ment.— The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 
<S> 

LIVE-STOCK  NOTES 

When  I  quit  keeping  sheep  I  quit  farm- 
ing. 

I  would  not  farm  without  sheep.  My 
pasture  grows  up  in  the  weeds  if  I  don't 
keep  sheep. 

My  stMbble  grows  up.  and  I  turn  my 
sheep  on  the  stubble,  and  they  clear  it 
up  without  any  expense,  and  I  find  that 
it  is  clear  profit.  I  cannot  farm  success- 
fully without  sheep;  the  farm  looks  bad 
without  sheep. 

1  believe  in  keeping  all  kinds  of  stock 
on  the  farm. 

Divide  the  stock  out  among  the  sheep 
and  cattle  and  hogs,  and  the  farm  will  be 
a  success  where  it  would  not  be  if  all  kinds 
of  stock  were  not  kept.  Sheep  clean  up 
the  farm.  There  is  a  clean  profit  in  a 
small  -bunch. — Farm  and  Stock. 

DURUM  WHEAT 

The  durum  wheat  is  really  adapted  f 
growing  in  a  drier  climate  and  succee 
well  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas, 
would  recommend  barley  in  preference 
to  durum  wheat  for  spring  seeding 
j'our  section  of  the  state.  For  further 
formation  regarding  durum  wheat,  I  have 
mailed  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  answering 
—inquiries  on  this  subject.  I  may  say 
briefly  that  the  durum  wheat  should  be 
sown  verv  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  condition  for  cultivating. 
Durum  wheat  matures  about  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  later  than  the  Turkey  wheat 
— A.  M.  TenEyck  in  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  this  issue.  By  doing  so  you  are  sure 
to  find  something  you  need.  F.xrm  akd 
Fireside  is  our  market  place  where  we 
invite  the  merchants  to  bring  their  goods 
to  sell.  They,  too,  are  our  friends,  and 
we  want  you  to  know  them.  They  have 
promised  to  give  our  people  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment,  and  we  guarantee  to 
you  that  they  will  do  so.  In  writing  to 
any  of  them,  be  sure  to  mention  Farm 
AND  Fireside  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  promptness  of  their  reply. 
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PORTABLE  FENCES 

The  illustrations  given  herewith  show 
several  forms  of  portable  fence  which 
have  been  tried  and  found  useful.  The 


first  cut  shown  is  from  a  Rhode  Island 
farm.  The  uprights  are  of  locust  or  chest- 
nut, six  feet  long,  braced  with  poles  of 
any  stifif  wood.  Holes  are  bored  at  top 
and  bottom  corners  of  uprights  at  the 
proper  angle,  into  which  the  rounded  ends 
of  the  braces  are  inserted.  Five  lengths 
of  wire  are  stretched  across  and  stapled 
to  posts  and  braces.  Each  panel  is  ten 
feet  long  and  set  in  crowbar  holes. 
This  fence,  used  in  northern  New  York, 
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is  made. of  any  light  lumber  about  four 
inches  wide.  Half  the  panels  should  have 
the  slats  a  a  on  one  side  and  the  other 
half  on  the  other  side.  The  cleat  d  should 
always  be  opposite  a.  To  erect  the  fence, 
put  the  ends  c  c  through  the  openings  b  b 
and  fasten  by  wedge  c.  Of  course,  tem- 
porary posts  must  be  set  at  proper  inter- 
vals. 

This  form  of  panel  is  used  in  parts  of 


Tennessee.  They  are  twelve  feet  long, 
made  of  boards  three  inches  wide,  or 
straight  poles  flattened  at  both  ends  may 
be  used.  A  cleat  is  nailed  on  each  side 
at  Jboth  ends,  allowing  the  ends  to  project 
three  inches.  Stakes  are  driven  at  inter- 
section of  the  panels  and  the  fence  wired 
to  the  stake. 

Here  is  a  fence  of  rough  material  found 


in  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  It  could  be 
made  of  boards  and  of  any  desired  height. 
No  posts  are  needed,  and  the  fence  is 
quickly  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  moved 
•  wherever  desired.  —  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERT  CORN  CUITURE 

Professor  Holden,  the  Western  corn 
expert,  has  been  making  the  rounds  of  the 
"New  England  farm  and  New  York  State 
meetings.  Besides  describing  his  method 
of  selecting  seed  corn,  the  professor  ad- 
vances other  ideas  with  regard  to  New 
England  farm  methods.  He  advocates 
growing  the  cattle  feeds  on  the  farm,  and 
insists  that  Eastern  fanners  will  grow 
more  dent  corn,  and  that  alfalfa  will  soon 
be  considerably  grown  here  if  farmers 
will  thoroughly  drain  the  soil  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  make  the  soil  sweet, 
thoroughly  pulverize  it,  and  make  a  firm, 
solid  seed  bed,  sowing  the  seed  early  in 
August. 

TESTING  THE  CORN 

Coming  down  to  the  point  in  hand,  he 
presented  a  plan  for  testing  the  quality 
of  seed  corn  by  determining  its  germinat- 
ing po\ver,  showing  those  present  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  select 
the  good  ears  and  reject  the  bad,  by  use 
of  a  germinating  box,  in  which,  in  sepa- 
rate compartments,  sample  kernels  from 
different  ears  were  placed  and  their  ger- 


minating power  soon  determined,  the 
bottom  of  the  box  being  filled  with  moist 
sawdust,  a  layer  of  thin  muslin  placed 
thereon,  and  all  packed  down,  liie  kernels 
then  placed  in  the  different  compartments, 
covered  with  another  thin  piece^of  mus- 
lin, with  more  sawdust  on  top,  and  again 
packed  down.  In  due  time  examination 
shows  the  real  germinating  value  of  the 
samples  from  the  different  ears,  and  it 
is  easy  to  decide  which  ears  to  use  for 
seed  and  which  to  reject. 

.•  WITH  POOR  SEED 

producing  either  nothing  at  all,  or  thin, 
straggling  stalks  that,  as  a  boy  of  whom 
the  professor  spoke  said,  went  "fooling 
around  all  summer  doing  nothing,"  one 
half  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
time  and  labor  out  in  the  corn  field  by  man 
and  boy  during  the  season  is  absolutely 
thrown  away.  The  man  who  raises 
twenty-five  bushels  of^  corn  to  the  acre, 
instead  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  which  he 
may  just  as  well  produce  with  the  same 
labor,  if  he  gives  due  attention  to  the  seed, 
is  actually  reducing  the  value  of  his 
neighbor's  farm  as  well  as  his  own.  In 
Iowa  to-day,  he  said,  sixty-five  thousand 
farmers  use  the  germinating  box  for 
thoroughly  testing  their  seed,  and  to  this 
fact  is  attributed  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  annual  amount  of  the  corn  crop, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  4f  the  farmer. 

JUDGING  THE  EAR 

An  ear  with  white  cob  in  yellow  corn 
or  red  cob  in  white  should  be  marked 
zero.  The  rows  or  kernels  should  ex- 
tend in  regular  order  over  the  butt,  leav- 
ing a  deep  depression  when  the  shank  is 
removed.  Open  and  swelled  butts,  de- 
pressed and  flat  butts  with  flattened 
glazed  kernels  are  objectionable.  Usual 
length  of  ears  for  northern  sections, 
eight  and  three  fourths  to  nine  and  three 
fourths  inches  long  and  six  and  one  half 
to  seven  inches  in  circumference;  southern 
sections,  nine  to  ten  inches  long  and  six 
and  three  fourths  to  seven  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  circumference.  Corn 
should  shell  eighty-six  to  eighty-seven 
per  cent  in  weight  against  cob. 

An  average  ear  of  corn  is  said  to  con- 
tain seven  hundred  and  forty-four  grains. 
— S.  R.  Cook  in  the  American  Cultivator. 

THE  MANURE  SPREADER 

An  Economical  and  Profitable  Im- 
plement 

Ideal  manuring  would  consist  in  placing 
a  small  particle  of  manure — and  its  bac- 
teria— in  contact  with  each  particle  of 
soil.  This  cannot  very  well  be  done  when 
the  manure  is  spread  by  hand  in  the  olcf- 
fashioned  way.  No  matter  ho^ir  careful 
you  are,  the  mar.ure  is  apt  to  be  scattered 
in  Uneven  chunk: — a  big  one  here,  a 
smaller  one  there,  and  none  somewhere 
else.  Probably  not  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  soil  particles  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  manure  and  its  bacteria. 
Of  course  on  a  small  field  or  garden  spot 
a  man  might,  by  using  a  rake  or  extra 
quantities  of  manure,  bring  about  better 
results.  But  on  a  large  field,  both  time 
and  manure  are  too  precious  and  scarce 
to  use  in  sifch  a  way. 

And  right  here  is  where  the  machine 
manure  spreader  steps  in  and  performs  its 
perfect  task.  Big  hard  chunks  are  torn  to 
shreds  before  being  spread,  and  the  entire 
field  is  blanketed  with  a  thin,  even  layer 
of  manure — every  particle  of  soil  receiv- 
ing its  uniform,  just  ^hare  of  bacterial 
nutriment. 

Many  farmers  have  not  thoroughly 
realized  the  important  part  which  is 
played  by  the  bacteria  contained  in  ordi- 
nary stable  manure.  For  best  plant  growth 
the  presence  of  bacteria  is  as  necessary 
as  the  presence  of  food.  Stable  manure 
furnishes  both. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  manure 
spreader  is  this :  It  enables  the  owner 
tp  spread  manure  so  finely  and  uniformly 
that  a  light,  thin  layer  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  heavier  layer  spread  by 
hand.  Thus  a  given  amount  of  manure 
can  be  made  to  go  a  great  deal  farther. 
This  means  money  saved,  increased  crops, 
increased  prosperity. 

Of  course,  too.  time  and  labor  can, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  these  useful  machines.  But  most 
important  of  all  its  advantages  is  the 
bringing  of  tiny  particles  of  bacterial 
nutriment  into  close  touch  with  the  entire 
soil  surface  of  a  larger  area  than  could 
be  covered  by  spreading  by  hand  of  the 
same  amount  of  material. — The  Farm 
Journal. 


Tool 

Book 
Free 


Sharpened 
Tools 

Ever  buy  a  hatchet  that  would  sharpen  a  pencil?  If 
you  did,  it  was  a  Keen  Kutter,  for  every  Keen  Kutter 
edged  tool  is  sharpened  at  the  shop.  On  the  other  hand 
— did  you  ever  buy  a  hatchet  that  you  had  to  grind 
-before,  using,  and  in  grinding  find  a  flaw  of  soft  spot? 
That  is  the  reason  that  most  manufacturers  do  not  give  you  a  hand  sharpened  tool. 
They  let  you  take  the  risk. 

QUaUTY  TOOLS 

are  offered  you  with  every  risk  of  quality  or  temper  removed.  Edges  are  keen  and 
perfect — temper  and  quality  are  tested  and  every  tool  is  stamped  with  the  name  and 
trade  mark  for  identification  and  guarantee.  You-don't  need  to  be  a  tool  expert  to 
buy  the  best  tool  of  any  kind.  Just  ask  for  a  Keen  Kutter  if  you  want  a  Saw,  Chisel, 
Bit,  Drill,  Gimlet,  Awl,  Plane,  Hammer,  Hatchet,  Axe,  Drawing-knife,  Pocket-knife, 
Screw^driver,  File,  Glass-cutter,  Ice-pick,  or  any  tool  for  bench,  home,  garden  or  farm. 

Sold  for  37  years  under  this  mark  and  motto: 
"TTieKecollection  of  Quality  'Rfmains  Long  After  the  Trice  is  Torgotten. "  Trade  Mark  RegijUred. 
If  yom-  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  ns.  Tool  Booklet  on  reaaest. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY.  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


MOST  WONDERFUL' VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 


IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  A  VEHICLE— Buggy  Road  Wagon,  Farm  Wagon, 
Surrey,  Phaeton,  Business  Wagon.  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  bind  of  a  rig  or 
anystylehamess — write  (or  our  1907  Vehicle  Boofe  and  see  the  wonderful  octera 
we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  "free  trial,  money  back" 
otter,  quality  and  sate  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  proflt  above  our  manufac- 
turing cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  are  marvelous  inducements,  advantages 
we  alone  can  offer  you.    We  own  the  largest  v^icle  factory  in  the  world  and 
turn  out  the  highest  grade  o(  Solid  Comfort  ries.  sold  direct  to  you  at  one 
email  proSt  above  manufacturing  cost.    Prices  about  one-half  what  others 
charge.   We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a  road  wagon,  $15  00  to  $40.00 
on  a  buggy,  Surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to  $35.C0  on  a  farm  wa^on» 
$35.00  to  $45.00  on  a  business  wagon  as  against  the  * 
you  would  pay  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer^ 
tree  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly  100  dillerent' 
styles  of  rigs  to  suit  everyone.  Be  sure  to  get  thii 
new  Vehicle  Book.  Just  write     |j " 


lowest  prices 
In  our  1907 
$27.25 
and 
up. 


FREE 


us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and 
say,  "Send  me  your  new  Ve- 
hicle Book,"  and  you  wUl  re- 
ceive it  by  rettim  maiL  In 
our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata- 
logue we  show  every  kind  of  farm 
wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons 
for  grocers,   butchers,  bakers,  milk 

dealers,  etc.    Don't  fail  to  write  aao  ask  for  our  FREE  Wagon  Catalogue. 

tHESE~ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

You  jget  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  purchaset  and  as  soon  as  you 
have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharlns  Certificates,  you  can  get  a  man's  or  a  woman's  mackin- 
tosh free,  or  a  boy's  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free;  or  the 
Morris  chair,  couch  or  dresser  free  lor  larger  amounts.    All  fully  explained 
In  the  free  Vehicle  or  Wagon  Catalogue.    Write  at  once:  state  if  you 
want  the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all 
our  wonderful  1907  otters,  on  rigs  and  harness,  prices,  terms,  induce- 
ments, advantages  you  can't  afford  to  miss.  Address,  Department  11, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAQO,  £lINOIS 


Don't 
buy  m 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  got  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-1  12 


It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  The  cuts  are  made  large  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  each 
vehicle  ii  made.  The  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  of  our  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  BUGGY,  reproduced  in 
the  actual  colors  just  as  it  is  painted  and  finished.    The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.    All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct 

from  our  factory.   Oar  prices  are  the  very  lowest.    Be  sure  to  see  our    mm ^  •      e«:4i»  ^>  -^^^^  ... 

aatonlshlnaly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.   iViarVin  smitn  UO.,  OlllCagO,  111. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ON  CREDIT 


Fna 

FicloiT 
I*  Umi 


MO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  UVE. 

Kaflrlewood  3  Year  Guaranteed  Bueelee,  SoFrey^s  Sprlncr,  Farm  and  De- 
livery Wacrons,  Hack8«  lilvery  andFonyYeMcleet  Koad  Carts,  and  Vehicles  of 
©Teiy  description  from  Sll  -  iiO  up*  Sold  for  cash  or  on  Eaay  Payments  as  low  as 
""3.00  Monthly  orto  eaityourconvenJence,  No  Interest.  "We  g:aarantee  safe 
deliTery  to  year  Bhlpping  point.  You  can  try  an  Englewood  Vehicle  at  yonr 
own  home  without  cost  and  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  can  pay  for  it  la 
email  conrenlent  payments.    Onr  other  factories  make  Pianos,  Organs, 
TalMng  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Ranges,  Furniture  and  other  goods. 
Write  today  for  free  descriptive  price  Usts  and  full  information.  Address 

THE  ENGLEWOOD  CO.  ^''^^^^.'^^  Chicago.lH. 


TREES 


DCD  inn  rOriPUT  DAIH  Apple,  Fear.  Plnm,  Cherry,  Peach  and  CaroUoa 
93  rCIf    lUU,  rnCIUni    rHIU    Poplars,  heaUby,  tme  to  name  and  fnmlsated. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  prices.    Catalogue  free.    Reliance  Nursery,  Boi  D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


HERE'S  A  REAL 

BARGAIN 

Our  Famous  CRn 
N.  Y.  Buggyi£!i 

No.  3076 

This  is  only  one  sam- 
ple of  our  large  line  of  high-grade,  up- 
to-date  Columbus  vehicles.  Don'i  be  fooled 
by  cheap  offers,  which  are  good  on  paper 
only.     When  you  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness, 
[  don't  ask  how  cheap,  but  how  good. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog  and  learn  about  our 
J  "quality"  product,  our  liberal  plan  of  sale,  and  our 
BtroDg   guarantee  of    "SATISFACTION    OR  MONEY 
"  -.CK."    Write  for  the  book  today. 

The  Colambus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
8714  S.  Hlffh  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


with  knowl- 
edge of  fann 


Farmers'  Sons  Wanted 

stock  and  fair  education  to  work  in  an  office,  a  month  with 

advanceinent,  steady  employment,  must  be  honest  and  reliable. 
Btftnch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established  in  each 
State.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars.  Xbe  VetcriDnry 
•ctcBce  Asa«clKtlon«  Dep«»lS«  LoBdvn*  CaiuuUu' 


HURST  SPRAYER  on  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Honey  in  Advance — pay  when  convenient. 
The  "FITZ-ALL"  fits-on-any -barrel  or  tank. 
Sprays  all  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Cuarantood  6  Years.  Brast  Ball 
VaiTcs.  CjUndhr,  Plnn^er,  etc.  Strainer  Gleaa- 
er  and  S  AerUators.  2U0  lb.  prcisnre.  A  boy 
Can  operate  it.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay 
when  yoo  can.  Wfaoleiale  Price  where  no 
agent— Agents  Wanted.  Special  Frea  OITerfor 
fimt  in  each  locality.  "Spraying  Guida"  and 
f»U  information  FREE.  Write  today. 
H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 

IGMorth  St..  Canton.  O. 


#^well  Seeds  and  Trees 


Have  been  planted  since  1868.  Always 
reliable.    Most  complete  line  of  hardy 
stock  in  the  U  S.    Five  nataloes. 
The  Jewell  Nursertei,  Ban  23, ,    Lain  CUj,  Hion.^ 


GOOD  MAN  WANTED  i?pS°r.^Z'*^o« 

honorable  anii  permanent  bnsineBs.  Big  money  for  a  P!Ooa 
worker.  The  M.  B.  Co.,  Drawer  1051-F-6,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
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Gardening 


BY  T.  GREINER 


MORE  ABOUT  ASPARAGUS 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  about 
asparagus.  It  is  the  one  crop  that 
never  fails.  Year  after  year,  for 
a  period  of  upward  of  two  months 
annually,  it  gives  the  sure  returns — in 
money  to  the  commercial  grower;  and 
in  man}'  delectable^dishes  to  the  home 
gardener. 

If  the  owner  of  a  little  piece  of  land 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  village  or  city  should 
ask  me  to  tell  him  the  best  use  he 
could  make  of  that  land  (provided  it  is 
well  drained),  or  to  name  the  crop  that 
he  could  grow  with  most  assurance  of 
profit  and  that  would  require  only  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion. I  think  I  should  say,  "Plant  as- 
paragus !" 

Mr.  A.  G.  Bishop,  of  Michigan,  in  his 
talk  "Fifteen  Minutes  with  a  Market 
Gardener,"  given  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  told  of  having  ten  acres  of  as- 
paragus in  bearing,  and  of  expecting  to 
plant  ten  acres  more.  He  has  never 
had  the  least  difficulty  in  selling  his 
crop  at  top-market  prices  right  in  his 
own  vicinity  or  in  a  small  city  close  by. 
He  raises  his  own  plants  from  seed 
(Giant  Argenteuil,  both  early  and  late), 
and  sets  them  in  permanent  patch  when 
one  year  old.  The  rows  are  made  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  set  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  about  six 
inches  deep.  Some  nitrate  of  soda  and 
more  or  less  bone  meal  are  applied 
every  year,  usually  after  the  cutting 
season.  But  good  crops  can  be  raised 
without  these  aids  so  long  as  liberal  ap- 
plications of  good  stable  manures  are 
made  eVery  year.  Mr.  Bishop  tells  me 
that  he  has  very  little,  if  any,  demand 
for  white  or  blanched  stalks;  so  he  only 
sells  the  green  asparagus.  This  simpli- 
fies the  gathering  of  the  crop,  as  the 
stalks  are  all  cut  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  only  differences,  how- 
ever, are  that  for  blanched  stalks  we 
plant  the  roots  a"  little  deeper  and  hill 
up  the  rows  in  spring,  then  cut  the 
stalks  about  four  or  five  inches  below 
the  ground  surface.  We  grow  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  »what  is 
wanted  in  our  markets  or  for  our  own 
table. 

ASPARAGUS  VARIETIES 

Immoderate  claims  have  often  been 
made  for  certain  of  the  so-called  newer 
varieties  of  asparagus.  I  have  tried 
most  of  them,  at  times  with  inflated  ex- 
pectations. In  my  operations,  however, 
I  have  found  but  slight  differences  be- 
tween the  different  sorts,  except  per- 
haps in  color.  Color  differences  are 
more  striking  in  blanched  than  in 
green  stalks.  As  far  as  size  of  stalks  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  greater  difference 
between  specimen  plants  of  the  same 
variety  than  between  the  varieties  them- 
selves. Palmetto  is  as  good  as  any  va- 
riety we  have,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  least  subject  to  rust  attacks. 

In  Burbank's  Quality,  plants  of  which 
were  furnished  me  by  the  famous  orig- 
inator of  new  things  himself,  I  have  as 
j-et  seen  nothing  very  striking  or  su- 
perlatively meritorious.  Argenteuil,  or 
Giant  Argenteuil,  as  usually  called,  is 
a  reliable  and  good  kind  from  France. 

GREEN  FLY  IN  GREENHOUSES 

Last  year  I  tried  the  hydrocyanic  gas 
for  green  fly,  and  succeeded  in  check- 
ing them  very  thoroughly,  although  at 
one  time  at  the  expense  of  injuring  the 
tops  of  quite  a  number  of  tomato  plants. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  handle  dan- 
gerous poisons  of  this  character,  or  even 
to  have  them  on  the  premises,  even  if 
in  a  specially  arranged  cabinet  under 
lock  and  key. 

For  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  the  experience;  nor  do  I  find  it 
necessary,  as  we  now  have  very  con- 
venient and  safe  means  of  fighting  the 
pest  in  .several  nicotine  preparations.  I 
did  not  like  the  old  method  of  fumigat- 
ing with  tobacco  stems.  This  always 
had  to  be  done  with  considerable  care. 
If  we  did  not  burn  stems  enough,  many 
lice  were  liable  to  escape  and  soon 
stock  up  the  greenhouse  with  a  new 
supply  of  green  fly.  If  we  fumigated 
a  little  too  strong,  then  the  smudge 
often  injured  the  plants. 

Now  we  have  strips  of  paper  saturated 
with  the  extract  of  tobacco  stems. 
They  are  simply  hung  up  on  wires,  here 
and  there,  in  the  building,  and  set  afire 
with  a  match  or  torch,  .and  will  soon 
fill  the  atmosphere  inside  with  a  strong 
nicotine  vapor,  killing  every  plant 
louse.  We  also  have  nicotine  in  concen- 
trated solution,  and  may  use  this  either 


diluted  with  water  in  a  spray  or  by 
rapid  boiling  in  a  flat  pan  (by  throwing 
a  heated  iron  into  it),  and  accomplish 
the  same  results  with  greater  certainty 
and  safety-  than  in  the  old  fumigating 
method.  The  green  fly  has  no  more 
terrors -for  me. 

SWEET  PEAS 

The  one  flower  which  we,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  feel  we  cannot  be  without 
is  the  sweet  pea.  No  matter  how  un- 
pretentious and  possibly  cramped  our 
home  surroundings  may  be,  there  is  a 
little  room  somewhere  for  a  cluster,  a 
ring  or  a  row  or  two  of  sweet  peas, 
this  most  thankful  of  all  annual  flowers. 
If  we  cannot  do  better,  we  may' put  a 
row  at  one  side  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, or  spade  up  a  strip  along  the 
east  or  south  side  of  a  fence  or  build- 
ing, or  make  a  round  or  square  bed  for 
them  on  the  lawn. 

Seed  of  a  good  mixture  is  cheap. 
You  can  buy  a  quarter  pound  of  it  for 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  What 
you  must  do,  however,  is  to  make  the 
soil  rich,  and  prepare  it  deeply  and 
thoroughly,  and  then  sow  the  seed  very 
early,  in  fact  just  as  soon  in  spring  as 
the  weather  conditions  will  permit, 
placing  it  three  or  more  inches  deep. 

When  the  plants  make  their  appear- 
ance, put  up  a  trellis  of  wire  netting  or 
brush  for  support,  and  when  the  plants 
come  into  bloom,  gather  freely  for  cut 
flowers  and  let  none  go  to  seed.  This 
treatment  will  prolong  the  blooming 
period  through  the  best_  part  of  the 
summer.  Sweet-pea  flowers  are  often 
quite  salable  to  private  customers  and 
flower  stores,  as  are  also  asters  and 
other  annual  flowers. 

THE  FLOWER  FOR  SHOW 

•  For  gaudy  color  effect  a  bed  of 
scarlet  sage  (Salvia  s^lendens)  is  hard 
to  beat.  The  plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  in  a  box  in  the  house  or  in 
an  early  hotbed._  Transplant  them  in 
thumb  pots  or  into  another  box,  two 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  when  the 
weather  permits,  set  into  the  border  or 
into  a  bed  by  themselves,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart.  If  possible,  mulch  all 
around  the  plants  with  coarse  litter, 
and  give  water  freely  in  a  dry  time.  A 
good  showy  bed  may  also  be  made  by 
planting  a  group  or  cluster  of  cannas 
in  the  center  of  the  bed,  and  the  scarlet 
sage  around  it.  How  a  bed  of  this  kind 
does  brighten  up  the  lawn  and  the 
whole  premises! 

Local  flower  and  seed  stores  usually 
keep  potted  plants  of  the  scarlet  sage 
on  sale,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  to  raise 
them;  and  for  a  showy  bed  or  border 
we  always  want  at  least  several  dozens 
of  them,  for  which  the  dealer  would  ask 
more  than  we  might  possibly  feel  able 
to  pay  out  "just  for  show."  If  we  have 
a  surplus,  however,  some  neighbor  or 
townsman  will  take  them  at  a  fair  price. 
At  least,  that  is  my  experience. 

<?> 

CELERY  IN  SOUTH  CAROIJNA 

Some  of  these  questions  addressed  to 
ine  are  indeed  puzzling.  A  South  Caro- 
lina reader,  who  has  never  grown  cel- 
ery, intends  to  plant  a  piece  of  ground, 
now  in  oats,  with  celery  after  the  oats 
is  cut  in  June.  It  is  a  branch  bottom, 
mellow  sandy  loam,  partly  shaded  by 
woods,  and  in  a  wet  season  a  little  too 
wet  for  corn.  Will  celery  give  a  good 
crop  on  that  land? 

How  can  I  tell?  Much  depends  on 
the  fertility  of  that  soil,  for  if  it  is  only 
of  the  ordinary  fertility  of  average  farm 
land,  even  the  most  layish  use  of  "fer- 
tilizers" gives  no  assurance  of  a  big 
yield.  Good  decomposed  stable  ma- 
nure may  be  almost  indispensable.  It 
is  a  safe  manure  in  all  such  cases. 

I  surely  would  not  care  or  dare  to 
plant  a  big  field  for  a  first  venture  or 
without  first  trying  a  smaller  patch 
of  it.  The  land  may  be  just  right  or  it 
may  not  be.  For  early  fall  we  plant 
here  mostly  Golden  Self  -  Blanching, 
and  if  this  is  planted  somewhat  late  we 
could  use  it  for  late  fall,  although  at 
that  time  we  have  to  keep  the  boards  on 
much  longer  than  for  blanching  it  for 
August  or  September  use.  Winter 
Queen  and  Giant  Pascal  are  good  late 
sorts  to  be  blanched  by  earthing  up. 

Our  friends  should  inquire  m  their 
own  vicinity  and  see  how  their  neigh- 
bors succeed  with  such  crops  under 
similar  climatic  and  soil  conditions; 
then  try.  and  if  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, try,  try  again! 


LIMAS! 


Nature  has  surely  surpassed  herself!  In  a  single  season 
she  has  outstripped  all  efforts  of  man.    In  fact,  such  dis- 
tinct newtypes  have  never  even  been  dreamed  of  before  1 

To  learn  just  what  they  really  are  and  how  they 
were  discovered,  kindly  study  pages  10  to  75  of  Thb 
Farm  Annual  for  1907.   they  are  undonbtedlv 
the  ' '  Greatest  Novelties  of  the  Age.'- 

The  Biii^c-Improved^„^Sf.?*^lVods\Te^?^^^^^^ 

enormous  incize,  borne  In  great  abundance  upon  bushes 
two  and  one-half  feet  high  by  two  feet  across.  The 
beans  areT>oth  larger  and  thicker  than  those  of  tlie 
popular5a»-/^^'j  .Sj«AZ«»jo  or  any  strain  of  the  large 
White  Pole  Lima. 

Fordhook  Bosh  Lima  ^;|„lf  ^'^^^^ 

like  it  has  ever  been  seen  before.  It  is  the  first  and 
only  stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  fat  "Potato 
Lima."  Both  pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size 
of  Dreer's,  Thorburn's  or  Kumerle  Bush  Lima 
and  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  the 
Challenger  Pole  Lima. 


1 


$1115  in  Cash  Prizes 


WlUione  prize  of  8150,  and  several  of 
850  each,  we  will  pay  a  total  ofSlllS 
on  these  Two  New  Bosh  I,t(naa, 

These  Bosh  limss^jJI 

only  in  sealed  packets.  Each 
packet  con  tains  twelve  per- 
fect hand-picked  beans, 
Per  pkt.  !25  cental 
6  pkta.  for 
postpaid. 


Finest" 

New 
Flowers 

For  25  Cts. 


We  will  mail, — as  a 
special  advertising 
offer, — one  regular  fif' 
teen-cent  packet  each  of 
the  charming  Vakie- 
GATED  QuEEH  Tali.  Nas< 
TTJRTIUM,  the  first  of  Burpee's 
New  "Royal  Race"  of  Varie- 
gated-Leaved Tall  Nasturtiums, 
— Burbank's  New  Crimson- 
Flowering  ESCHSCHOLTZI  A, — BUR- 
PEE'S Hercules  Giant  PansieS, — the 
gigantic  orchid  flowered  new  pink,  Flor- 
ence Spencer  (see  illustration)  and  the 
richly  colored  Evelyn  Byatt  Sweet  Pea. 
Purchased  separately  these  five  packets  ikomW  cost 
seventy-five  cents.  AU  five  packets  mailed  for  !25  cta.| 
or,  Ave  BBsortmenta  (ia  all  25  packets)  for  81.00,— to  separate 
addresses  if  requested. 

Four  1998  Novelties 
FREE! 

To  every  one  who  orders  direct  from  this  ad- 
vertisement, we  will  send  Free, — if  asked 
for, — any  one  with  a  50c.  order,  any  two 
with  a  dollar-order,  or  all  four  with  an 
order  for  «2.co.  These  Novelties,  not  yet 
catalogued  by  us,  but  on  which  we  offer 
Cash Prizesforadvance  trials,  are  :  New 
American  Dwarf  Busk  Nasturtium, 
"Ashes  of  Hoses," — The  New  English 
"Beacon"  Sweet  Pea, — New  American 
Thick-Leaved  Gigantic  Mustard,  and  a 
New  Earlf  Hard-Head  Butter  Lettuce 
from  Germany. 

BURPEE'S  1907 
J^ARM  ANNUAL 

leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 

  The  "Silent  Salesman  ••  of  t\ie -troM's 

largest  mail-order  seed  trade.  An  Elegant  New  Book  of  200 
pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  it  tells 

lVJJ''S.i'Try''^t  Seeds  That  Grow. 

It  describes  Grand  Kovelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables  of  nnosnal 
Jraportance,  wliich  cannot  he  obtained  eleewhere.  If  interested, 
write  to-^S'J t" Mention  Thi3  Papers—And  the  book  is  youra. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


mDIDV  DAURI  PR  ^  everblooming.  perfectly  hard;  roae.  a 
DHD  I  nHmDUuri)  sturd.v.  erect-little  bush.  Browing  two  teet 
high,  literally  covered  with  \ar^Q  cluiiters  of  crimson  blossoms  tie  entire  season, 
Mull  nize.  1  Uc,  K  tur  25c.  Send  for  it.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything 
of  the  be^t  for  Orchard.  Vineyard,  l.awn,  Purk,  Street,  Garden  and  Hreen^ 
house.  Rarest  new.  choicest  old.  We  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  Seeila,  Plant«« 
\'ine».  Bulbs.  Rol•e^^  £te.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  siitisfaction.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  An  elei:ant  168-l'as«  CatAluKue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  Birectdeal 
will  insure  yon  the  best  and  save  you  money.  53  years,  4t  greenhouses,  1^  sores, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..    Box  426.  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 

Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalosf  ana 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It's  free. 
Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box   TT,  Mooregtoivii,  N>  J« 


ASPARAGUS 


THE  HENDERSON  METHODi 


of  seed  selection  gives  you 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

of  every  type.  Our  trials  and  tests 
result  in  the  elimination  of  everything 
but  the  best. 

OUR  FARM  MANUAL 

is  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds 
published  io  America,    It  is  pboto-illustrated 
and  full  of  information  you  need 
We  will  mail  it  FREE  If  you  mention  thl«  paper. 


PETEit  H  -NOERSCN  Cn; 
35  &  37  Corttand't  St.,    4ew  Yor<J 


Strawberries        choice  vttror. 

o us  strawberry  plants. 
Grow  the  finest  C.P'vl  Luck,  Chcsape:ike, 

tKioUp,    Mwthftll,   EtoBd^k*,   Qtadr.  Uttbaeh, 
CIImKx  kad  kll  tUDdAM  rarlatlM.     ^H«m  fight. 
n«wfaaiTlAe  AutdM.  Lucntlst        Pnno,  I 
Currul  ud  OcocvN^itt  pl&nli         Onp*  floM.  u 
ftddrMi  CD  p««t»l  todft;  for  mj  CO-pK*  tnm  eaulcf. 

«.  F.  M.LEII,  Dipl.  St.  Siliiburr.  Mirrlud 


RAMONA  POTATO 


A  perfect  wonder 
for  an  extra  early 
variety.    Stock  la 

llmiterl.  prlieii  riElii.  <  »i.ilotnie  of  all  Tarietle*  free. 
Jull.NSOS  SEEI>  FOT.^TO  CO.,  Klchmond.  ile. 


APPLE,  PLUM,  OR 
PEACH  TREES 

60  FOR  $2.60 

For  particaUrs  s«nJ  for  Green's 
Free  Fruit  Guide  Qod  Cut&loe, 
and  vre  will  mail  you  also  a  saoiiTe 
_  copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Mafaziiie. 

GKEiar'3  N DBaEBT  CO,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

JTrndM  (Mp^vr  imj      100  |i<v« /Mi  Boot  fVM. 


Best  seed  for  sale. 
Write  for  samples, 
prices  and  FREE 
directions  "  17"  on  erowine;.  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS., 
Box  17,  Mecnanicsburg,  Ohio,  or  Eutaw,  Alaljatna, 


ALFALFA 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Fruit  Growing 

BY    SAMUEL   B.  GREEN 


CO-OPERATIVE    MAIIK|:TING  OF 
FRUIT 

AT  A  recent  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society,  where  the 
subject  of  co-operative  fruit  grow- 
ing was  under  discussion,  much  of 
interest  to  fruit  growers  generally  was 
brought  out.  It  wa^^  shown  very  plainly 
that  a  properly-managed  fruit  association 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  successful 
marketing  of  fruit  in  many  localities,  and 
that  without  such  co-operation  the  grow- 
ers of  fruits  are  at  the  mercy  of  trans- 
portation companies  and  commission  men. 
It  was  shown  how  easy  it  was  tp  co- 
operate. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  society 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  unite  together 
in  this  way  in  order  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
case  of  one  portion  of  society  against  the 
other,  but  simply  that  things  are  done  in 
a  better  way  when  men  organize  and 
work  together  than  when  they  go  at  it 
mdividually. 

Among  the  points  brought  out  were 
the  following : 

E.  A.  Richardson,  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
manager  of  the  Sparta  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  made  the  following  statement : 

They  sold  eight  thousand  twenty-four- 
pint  cases  of  blackberries,  average  return 
$1.37;  sixteen  hundred  twenty-four-pint 
cases  of  black  raspberries,  average  return 
$1.49;  five  thousand  twenty-four-pint 
cases  red  raspberries,  average  return 
$1.53;  sixteen  thousand  sixteen  -  quart 
cases  strawberries,  average  return  $1.37. 

The  association  is- a  mutual  one.  They 
employ  a  manager  by  the  season,  to  whom 
they  pay  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
They  have  a  desk  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Express  Company,  and  have 
recently  invested  three  thousand  dollars 
in  land  and  buildings  in  Sparta,  in  which 
they  will  manufacture  crates  and  boxes. 

They  put  their  fruit  in  three  grades — 
first,  second  and  no  grade. 

J.  B.  Graves,  of  Neosho,  Missouri, 
president  of  the  Neosho  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  states  that  they  pay  their 
manager  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales, 
and  he  pays  all  the  office  expenses  and 
forjoading  cars.  This  manager  generally 
clears  about  one  thousand  dollars. 

Members  of  the  association  are  re- 
stricted in  some  ways.  For  instance,  a 
regular  scale  of  prices  is  fixed  for  labor, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  pay  more — if 
so,  he  will  be  expelled  from  the  associa- 
tion. It  buys  crate  material,  stencils, 
etc.,  makes  arrangements  with  the  banks 
for  loans  to  the  growers,  as  well  as 
assists  in  other  ways. 

By  careful  arrangement  they  succeeded 
in  getting  nearly  as  fast  service  by  freight 
as  by  express.  They  have  found  it  de- 
sirable to  specialize  in  the  matt&r  of  grow- 
ing strawberries,  and  selected  one  variety 
for  their  members  to  grow.  This  is  the 
Aroma,  which  does  well  in  this  section. 
One  of  the  advantages  ip  having  only  one 
variety  is  that  the  general  appearance  of 
the  shipment,  when  opened,  is  more  uni- 
form, which  is  a  help. 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  made  its  great 
record  for  strawberry  shipment  on  the 
Clark  seedling. 

The  problem  of  marketing  the  poorer 
grades  of  fruit  is  an  important  one,  and 
Mr.  Graves  thinks  it  must  be  solved  by 
each  association  in  its  own  way,  but 
thinks  that  canning,  vinegar  and  cider 
factories  will  naturally  become  a  portion 
of  an  organization  of  this  kind  when  it 
has  reached  perfection. 

The  subject  of  allowing  the  express 
company  to  act  as  sales  agent  was  fully 
discussed,  and  th«  experience  of  growers 
was  opposed  to  this  method  of  marketing 
except  under  occasional  conditions. 
<$> 

PRUNING  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Mrs.  H.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  Missouri — 
The  best  way  of  pruning  currant  bushes 
is  to  cut  out  the  weak  and  insect-infested 
wood,  taking  pains  to  preserve  a  sufficient 
number  of  vigorous  canes  to  give  the 
bush  good  form.  The  weak  sprouts  that 
come  up  around  the  bushes  should  be  cut 
out.  As  a  rule  currant  bushes  do  not 
need  much  pruning,  but  they  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  little  pruning  it  it  is  care- 
fully done  each  year.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  borne  upon  wood 
two  or  more  years  old,  and  that  the  wood 
bears  no  fruit  the  first  year. 

MULCHING  STRAWBERRY  PIANTS 

W.  C.  S.,  Oregonia,  Ohio — I  think  the 
best  material  for  mulching  strawberry 
plants  is  swale  hay  free  from  weed  seeds, 
bagasse  from  a  sorghum  factory,  or  any 
similar  material  that  will  lie  up  loose  and 


light,  will  stay  in  place  and  is  free  from 
weed  seeds.  Such  material  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  this  year  I  took  the 
precaution  to  sow  an  acre  of  fodder  corn 
for  this  purpose,  as  I  have  used  it  in 
previous  years  with  excellent  results.  We 
generally  sow  fodder  corn  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  cut  it  as  soon  as  the 
ears  are  well  formed.  For  mulching, 
however,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  sow  it  a  little  thicker  than  it  is  or- 
dinarily sown  for  fodder,  and  to  cut  it  a 
little  earlier. 

An  ideal  covering  for  a  strawberry  bed 
is  corn  stalks  in  bundles,  laid  one  on 
each  side  of  the  row,  with  another  on 
top.  This  gives  protection  and  yet  does 
not  lie  close. 

I  know  very  well  the  difficulties  which 
come  from  the  use  of  wheat,  oat  or  rye 
straw  or  ordinary  hay  as  a  mulch  for 
strawberry  beds.  Oftentimes  the  labor  of 
weeding,  as  the  result  of  the  weed  or 
grain  seeds  that  are  distributed  in  this 
material,  is  a  very  expensive  matter. 

SCALDING  BLACK  LOCUST  SEED 

H.  A.  W.,  North  Webster,  Indiana- 
Black  locust  seed  should  always  be 
scalded  before  sowing,  and  so  also  should 
the  seed  of  the  honey  locust  and  the 
Kentucky  ^coffee  tree,  all  three  of  which 
are  nearly  allied  botanically.  The  best 
way  to  scald  this  seed  is  to  put  it  about 
half  an  inch  deep  in  a  milk  pan  and 
then  pour  on  hot  water  not  quite  at  the 
boiling  point.  Let  it  stand  for  several 
hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  some 
of  the  seeds  have  swollen.  These  should 
be  picked  out  and  the  balance  treated  in 
the  same  way  again,  and  the  picking  out 
and  scalding  process  repeated  until  all 
have  swollen.  If  managed  in  this  way 
the  seed  is  nearly  sure  to  start  when 
planted,  and  if  not  treated  in  this  way 
you  can  expect  a  very  uneven  stand  of 
seedlings. 

<$> 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

P.  H.,  Noble,  Indiana — I  do  not  know 
who  could  have  stated  that  San  Jose  scale 
is  a  benefit.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
destructive  of  all  insect  pests,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  combat.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  especiallj'  troublesome  in 
the  cold  climates  of  the  extreme  Northern 
states,  but  in  the  Central  and  Southern' 
states  it  is  doing  an  enormous  amount 
of  injury. 

I  did  not  see  the  article  to  which  you 
refer,  and  if  any  one  claimed  Tt  was  a 
benefit  it  must  have  been  from  the  fact 
that  it  gives  the  good  cultivator  of  fruits 
a  better  chance  than  he  would  have  were 
there  no  pests  of  this  kind  to  combat. 
<$> 

ICE  ON  STRAWBERRY  BEDS 

C.  v..  La  Crescent,  Minnesota — In  re- 
gard to  the  ice  on  strawberry  beds  caus- 
ing them  serious  harm,  I  will  say  frankly 
that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  as  to  the 
way  in  which  strawberry  plants  are  hurt 
in  the  winter,  or  whether  ice  is  always 
injurious  when  covering  them.  I  hive 
sometimes  seen  strawberries  covered  sev- 
eral inches  with  ice  under  the  straw 
covering,  and  yet  they  came  out  alive 
and  fruited  well. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  could  do  to 
cause  the  ice  to  melt  under  the  straw, 
and  think  there  is  nothing  within  your 
power  at  present  to  do  that  would  protect 
the  plants.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this 
ice  will  cause  them  any  serious  injury. 
If  the  ice  was  exposed  to  the  sun  it  could 
be  broken  up  by  scattering  a  very  small 
amount  of  ashes  or  sand  over  it,  which 
would  gra^lually  melt  into  the  ice  and  dis- 
integrate it.  I  have  often  used  this 
method  to  melt  snow  banks  in  the  spring 
about  my  hotbeds. 

<$> 

BLACK  LOCUST  FOR  POSTS 

V.  P.,  Roanoke,  Indiana — It  is  profit- 
able in  some  sections  to  plant  black  locust 
for  posts.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
trees  I  know  of,  and  will  often  make 
good  posts  four  inches  in  diameter  in  ten 
years.  It  is  inclined  to  sprout  from  the 
roots,  but  where  this  tree  is  grown  in  a 
plantation  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  posts  this  is  not  objectionable. 
As  a  street  tree,  however,  this  feature 
makes  it  troublesome.  In  some  sections 
it  is^  much  troubled  with  borers. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  you  can  buy 
in  the  way  of  black  locust  seedlings  for 
one  dollar  a  thousand,  but  I  can  readily 
understand  that ,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions seedlings  of  this  tree  could  be 
raised  and  marketed  at  that  price.  Ordi- 
narily I  should  expect  to  pay  about  three 
dollars  a  thousand  for  them. 


Return  the  empty 
Pansy  packet  with 
another  order;  it  is  good  (or  20  cents. 


Maule's  Pansies 

A  carefuUy  prepared 
mixture  of  all  the  richest, 
handsomest  and  largest 
Pansies  known.  Contains 
all  the  productions  of 
American  and  European 
Specialists  that  are  ^truly 
meritorious.  Pansy  seed 
is  very  high  priced,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  average  flower  lover 
to  buy  all  the  new  sorts. 
Every  variety  really  desir- 
able is  in  Maule's  Prize 
Mixture.  Look  for  blooms 
2  to  inches  across,  of 
perfect  texture  and  in  full 
range  of  color. 

For  ten  2-cent  stamps 
I  will  send  one  packet  of 
these  Best  of  All  Pansies, 
together  with  a  copy  of 
The  Maule  Seed  Book  for 
J907.   338.000  copies  of  this 
book  have  already  been 
mailed,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $45,000.    It  contains 
69  Specialties  in  Flowers 
and  63  Specialties  in  Vege- 
tables (many  of  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere)  as  well  as 
everything  else,  old  or  new,  worth 
ermii-ng,  Seeds,    Plants,  Bulbs, 
Trees,  etc.   It  is  the  best  I  have 
published  in  the  last  30  years.  If 
you  make  a  garden  this  spring, 
you  mrelv  ought  to  have  this  Jiook.   It  will  he 
mailed  together  with  a  packet  of  these  choicest 
of  all  Pansies  to  anyone  sending  me  20  cents. 


WM,  HENRY  MAULE,  17S1  FUbert  St.,  PliUadelpliia,  Pa. 


F  L A  M  E  TO  KAY  .V I N  EYARDS 


In  the  sunny  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY, 
are  netting  their  owners  every  year  from 
9150  to  9400  per  acre. 

"Want  to  know  the  reason? 
We'll  tell  you  why." 

In  the  first  place  the  Flame  Tokay  Grape  is 
the  most  popular  table  grape  on  the  market, 
the  best  looker,  the  best  taster,  the  best 
shipper — and  it  always  brings  top-notch  prices. 

In  the  next  place  it  takes  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climate  to  grow  this  grape 
successfully.  That  combination  exists  ONLY 
in  a  limited  section  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
NOWHERE  ELSE.  Consequently  the  supply 
never  has  equaled  the  demand  and  never  will. 

IF  Y,OU  ACT  QUICKLY 

You  can  buy  a  Flame  Tokay  Vineyard  of  two 
acres  or  more,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
favored  area,  and  pay  for  it  in  easy  monthly 
payments  of  $5.00  per  acre  each. 

You  don't  have  to  go  there  to  get  your  profits. 
Our  experts  will  do  the  cultivating  and  marketing 
for  a  small  percentage  of  the  proceeds. 

Have  we  said  enough  to  make  you,  want  to  know 
more'!  If  so,  write  today  for  our  illitstrated 
booklet.    It  tells  the  whole  story. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
424  victoria  Bldg., 


IMPBOVEMENT 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CO.. 


SEEDS 


$l.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  lO  Cents 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a  Cus- 
tomer. I  will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  15  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  lo  cts.    These  would  cost  at  least  J1.50  elsewhere. 


BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 
CABBAGE,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  fine. 
CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 
CUCiJMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTXTCE,  Crisp  as  Ice,  heads  early,  tender. 
MUSE  MELON,  Lnscions  Gem,  best  grown. 
WATERMELON,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine. 
E^^This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order. 


OinON,  Pri2eta]ier,  wt.  3  lbs.  1000  bush,  peracre. 
PARSIflP,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TURHIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  50Q  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  %  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  order. 

J.  J.  BELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


Purest 
Grass 


and 


Clover 
Seed 


We  sell  only  the  -very 
purest  grass  and  clover 
seed.  None  better  can 
be  bought  at  any  price. 
Try  us. 

Our  vegetable  and 
flower  are  honest  seed, 
at  reasonable  prices. 
We  supply  farmers  who 
plant  by  the  hundred 
acres,  down  to  collec- 
tions for  the  kitchen 
garden. 

You  will  be  likely  to 
find  in  our  free  catalog 
information  worth  dol- 
lars to  you. 

J.  J.  H.Gregory  &  SON 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


CLOVER 

Iiargest  growers  of 
Oovcr ,  Timothy ,  Grass, 
'  Oats,  Barley,  Com,  Speltz, ' 
RapeandFarmSeeds  ol  all  kinds  In  America. 

FREE 

Oar  mammoth  1 48-pafire  Catalog  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers ;  or  6end 

8c  IN  STAMPS 

and  receive  eampie  of  perfect  balance  mtion 
grass  seed,  together  with  Fodder  Plttnts, 
Clovers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  big  catalog  free. 

JfOHN  Al.SALXI^ 

Seed  Coj 

|LAO(0SSE.Wi5.( 


Free 


I  will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  ana 
prove  mv  stock  the  finest  grown. 
'  Many  of   my    customers  realize 
$300  PROFIT  PER.  ACRE 

Hj  hacdBcme,  ntw  c&Ulog  of  EmKtl  fruits,  frcit 
%ai  omameDt&l  tiMB,  farm  .nd  gnrdeo  seeds  and 
general  nureory  stock  BCBt  free.  Got  It — write  to-d»7. 

'W.  N.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle. 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.   Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 
50  trees  for  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  trtie-to- 
name.  Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peacb 
and  quince  at  "live  and  let  live"  prices. 

LIve-Forever  Rose,  10c  Each 

Small  fruit  vines,  plants,  trees,  orna- 
mental shrubs  our  specialty.  Aspara- 
^s  roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bar^in. 
Our  Charles  A.  Green  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  honest  labeling,  packing  and 

frading.  Apply  by  postal  card  for  Green's 
ree  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog;  also  a  sam- 
ple copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Maga- 
zine—all mailed  free.  Address, 

1^  GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  999,  Rocbester,  N.  T. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


plete  line 
of  vegetable. 


Apples  4c,  Peach  5e,  Plums  12c, 
Cherries  loc.   Best  quality  >^  'S^^ 
good    bearei-s,  grafted 

Btock,  not  seedlings,  a.^^^^      '  cj^cucivic. 

Concord  Grapes  2c.  ^^^fX^'b?' Flower  and 
Forest  Tree  Seed- ><'^v'CP'  WO*  Farm  Seeds.  Our; 

Ungs  %\M  per  dJar^Ov,*''^  large  illustrated  cat- 
1,000 up.  We^r»A\^  ^^'^  al eg  tree. 

^      '^'^^r^r^y^  German  nurseries, 


r'ght.  . 


"^ox     3,   BEATRICE,  Neb, 


't'*'^  BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  "Oswego"  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.      Also    the  "Phim 
Farmer"  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and   other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.    23  years  experience. 
Highest  awardsat  World'sFair.  We 
Invite  coiTespondence.  Catalog  free. 
I..  J.  Farmer,  Box  715.  Pulaflkj,  N.  Y, 
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FARM   AND  FJRESIDE 


March  lo,  1907 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MANAGEMENT   OF  YOUNG  '  SOWS 
Selection,  Feeding  and  Breeding 

THE  selection  and  development  of  the 
young  sows  to  be  retained  in  the 
herd  or  to  be  sent  out  for  breeding 
purposes  should  commence  at  the 
time  they  are  ready  to  be  weaned  and 
taken  away  from  their  dam.  At  this  time 
the  sow  pigs  that  are  well  marked,  show  a 
good  heart  and  rib  development,  stand 
well  on  their  feet  and  show  qualitj-,  should 
be  separated  from  the  others,  removed 
to  a  yard  or  pasture  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  and  fed  in  a  manner 
that  will  promote  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  their  bone,  muscle  and  con- 
stitution, and  not  overload  them  with  fat. 
Much,  in  fact  the  greater  part,  of  the 
sow's  usefulness  as  a  future  breeder  will 
depend"  on  how  she  is  fed  and  developed 
until  she  has  reached  the  size  and  age  that 
it  is  desired  to  breed  her  for  the  first 
litter  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  breeders  and  farm- 
ers who  are  growing  and  breeding  market 
hogs  the  necessity  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  the  young  sows  in  a  manner  that  will 
insure  plent3-  of  bone,  muscle  and  vigor. 
It  is  a  conceded  fact  among  all  breeders 
that  skin  and  bones  with  the  best  of  pedi- 
gree or  breeding  cannot  beget  litters  of 
good,  thrifty  pigs.  Neither  is  a  sow  that 
has  been  fed  a  fat-producing  ration  until 
she  is  overloaded  with  fat  the  one  to 
raise  a  litter  of  good,  vigorous  pigs. 

The  ideal  combination  of  feed  with 
which  to  properly  grow  and  develop  a 
bunch  of  tmiform  sows,  from  the  time  they 
are  weaned  until  they  are  ready  to  breed, 
consists  of  a  ration  of  clover,  alfalfa  or 


SWINGINQ  DOOR  FOR  HOQ  HOUSE 

blue-grass  pasture,  supplemented  by  a 
small  amount  of  grain  or  mill  feed.  Skim 
milk  is  also  an  excellent  feed,  and  mixed 
with  middlings  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
slop,  makes  an  ideal  feed  in  addition  to 
pasture.  A  small  allowance  of  corn  is 
desirable  if  they  are  not  making  satis- 
factory gains  in  flesh.  But  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  overload  them  with  corn 
because  they  are  growing  long  and  rang>', 
for  then  is  the  time  that  you  are  on  the 
road  to  success.  Try  to  feed  them  to 
promote  that  kind  of  growth.  In  many 
cases  where  skim  milk  is  not  available,  a 
small  amount  of  digester  tankage  will 
Jielp  to  keep  them  growing.  Old-process 
pilmeal  is  also  an  excellent  feed  to  use 
in  place  of  skim  milk. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  feeds 
that  may  be  used  with  good  results,  the 
main  point  being  to  feed  for  bone,  muscle 
and  flesh,  and  avoid  putting  on  an  excess 
of  fat.  When  pasture  is  not  in  season, 
alfalfa  or  clover  run  through  a  cutting 
box  and  fed  with  mill  feed  in  the  slop 
is  the  best  feed  we  know  of  to  keep  the 
gilt's  digestive  apparatus  in  good  order. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  no 
kind  of  feed  superior  to  ground  oats  as 
a  part  ration  for  the  gilts  from  the  time 
they  are  seven  months  of  age  until  they 
are  ready  to  breed. 

If  all  our  breeding  animals  were  fed 
oats  as  a  part  of  their  ration  there  would 
be  many  more'  regular  breeders  and  ani- 
mals whose  organs  of  maternity  were 
properly  developed.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  ground  oats  form  a  part  of  the  gilt's 
ration,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
her  safe  in  pig,  and  she  will  be  developed 
in  a  manner  that  will  insure  her  future 
usefulness  as  a  breeder. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the 
proper  size  and  weight  that  the  gilts 
should  attain  at  from  eleven  months  to 
one  year  of  age.  I  know  breeders  who 
claim  that  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  is  nothing  startling  for  a  gilt  to 
weigh  at  eleven  months  to  one  j'ear  of 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  achieve- 
ments of  breeders  who  are  much  older 
and  more  experienced  than  the  writer, 
yet  it  is  a  question  in  ray  mind  if  that 
kind  of  gilts  would  prove  very  success- 
ful in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  an  expert 
hog  man  who  had  every  convenience  for 
caring  for  them  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, and  was  also  experienced  in 
handling  this  kind  of  stock. 


I  am  trv-ing  to  make  this  article  practi- 
cal and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  breeder 
and  farmer  who  is  not  feeding  expensive 
feeds  and  who  depends  on  clover,  alfalfa 
and  blue  grass  to  enter- into  the  economic 
growth  of  his  gilts.  By  growing  the  gilts 
in  this  manner  a  weight  of  two  himdred 
and  fifty  pounds  at  nine  or  ten  months 
of  age  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  unless 
the3'  are  fed  heavy  and  overloaded  with 
fat  that  makes  them  undesirable  for 
breeding  purposes. 

The  matter  of  sanitary  conditions  is  of 
great  importance,  and  requires  vigilance 
and  patience  in  keeping  the,  gilts  and 
houses  free  from  vermin  and  "lice 'at  all 
times  of  the  year.  To  do  this  means 
constant  watching,  and  ig^  many  cases 
dipping  must  be  resorted  to.  If  one  phase 
of  the  business  is  neglected,  the  whole 
enterprise  will  be  in  a  shaky  condition 
and  liable  to  result  in  heavy  losses.  Pigs 
that  are  lousy  will  not  make  profitable 
gains,  no  matter  how  well  fed.  The  yards 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  no  old  feed  and 
filth  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  feeding  troughs.  The  pigs  must  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  a  dry 
sleeping  place  and  a  protection  from 
extreme  heat  and  cold.  These  are  all 
necessary  factors  in  the  development  of 
breeding  animals,  regardless  of  sex. 

We  all  have  our  fads  and  our  fancies, 
our  likes  and  our  dislikes,  and  try  as  hard 
as  we  may,  they  oftentimes  get  the  better 
of  our  judgment  and  we  become  excited 
over  some  sensational  show  gilt,  and  think 
our  own  are  rather  small  beside  some 
five-hundred-pound  year-old  sow.  There 
is  no  one  thing  that  will  create  more 
enthusiasm  in  the  writer  than  a  nice  bunch 
of  uniform  brood  sows  or  gilts.  They 
speak  volumes  of  praise,  and  show  the 
^  true  index  of  the  breeder's  skill  of  selec- 
"^ion,  feeding  and  development.  When  it 
comes  breeding  time  it  is  best  to  breed 
the  gilts  to  a  mature  boar,  to  counteract 
the  tendency'  of  reducing  the  size  and 
qualitj'  of  the  descendants. 

Both  observation  and  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency,  in  the  anxiety  to  secure  results 
from  the  breeding  herd,  to  breed  the  gilts 
at  too  early  an  age,  which  too  often  in- 
jures the  vitality  and  growth  and  pro- 
motes reduced  size  and  quality.  Gilts 
should  not  be  bred  until  they  have  ac- 
quired  fair   maturity   and  development 

The  breeder  who  breeds  his  sows  to 
farrow  at  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  months 
of  age  is  on  safer  ground  than  the  man 
who  will  not  wait  for  this  maturity  and 
breeds  them  at  from  six  to  eight  months 
of  age.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  gilts  that  are  kept  in  a "  good 
growing  condition  on  a  ration  composed 
largely  of  succulent  feed,  with  just  enough 
grain  to  keep  them  growing  and  building 
up  good  bone,  muscle  and  tissues,  will  be 
of  greater  value  to  the  breeders  and  farm- 
ers than  those  that  hjve  been  crowded 
and  fed  on  a  highly  concentrated  ration  of 
expensive  feeds,  and  made  to  weigh  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds  before 
their  organs  of  maternity  are  fully  de- 
veloped. It  is  also  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
disputed  that  gilts  can  be  grown  at  a 
much  greater  profit  when  clover,  alfalfa 
and  blue  grass  form  a  large  share  of 
their  diet. 

Another  matter  which  we  must  take  into 
account,  when  we  are  admiring  the  sen- 
sational gilts  at  the  fairs  and  expositions, 
is  the  fact  that  ever\'  one  of  those  highly 
fitted  individuals  is  an  exception,  and  in 
many  cases  ten  or  a  dozen  others  with  a 
less  capacity  for  feed  and  weaker  consti- 
tutions have  been  overfed  and  put  off 
their  feet  and  practically  ruined  for  future 
breeders  in  order  that  the  breeder  may 
have  the  honor  of  exhibiting  this  animal. 

Kansas.  W.  Milton  Kelly. 

<$> 

DOOR  FOR  HOG  HOUSE 

Many  hog  houses  are  built  with  an 
aperture  two  and  one  half  to  three  feet 
wide,  which  has  no  door,  and  when  the 
mercurj-  drops,  the  cold  seems  to  go 
through  that  opening  in  chunks. 

Across  the  top  of  that  aperture  nail  a 
bit  of  two-by-four  scantling.  Make  a 
door  just  wide  enough  to  fill  the  opening 
and  swing  easily.  Get  your  blacksmith 
to  make  two  staples  two  and  one  eighth 
inches  wide,  and  fasten  them  to  the 
scantling. 

Have  him  make  two  other  staples  with 
a  ring  at  the  top  which  stands  at  right 
angles  with  the  legs  of  the  staple.  On  top 
of  the  door  place  another  two-by-four 
scantling. 

Fasten  your  ring  staple  to  the  scantling 
at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  insert  the 
other  staple  in  the  ring  and  fasten  to  the 
scanthng  at  the  top  of  the  doorway. 
-Ilhnois.  U.  S.  Ellsworth. 


Choose  Your  Yields  by  Choosing  Your  Fertilizer 

You'll  get  a  Timothy  crop  like  that  in  the  right- 
hand  picture,  if  you  choose  a  poor  fertilizer.  You'll 
get  a  crop  like  that  at  the  left,  even  if  the  soil  is  poor, 
provided  you  choose  a  fertilizer  containing  8%  of 

POTASH 

To  fini  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  growing  grasses 
other  crops,  w-rite  for  the  "Farmer's  Guide."  Sent  free, 
uoagh  worth  much — write  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  £tre«t  New  York 


13.50  PAIL  FREE 


TO  PROVE  BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT  TO  EVERY 
INTELLIGENT  STOCK  RAISER  THAT 

WILBUR'S  STOCK  FOOD 

is  the  world's  greatest  conditioner  and  feed  saver,  we  will  actually  give  away  one 
full  sized  25  lb.  pail  to  every  reader  of  this  Paper  who  writes  us  a  letter  and 

answers  these  questions.  First:— What  Live  Stock -do  you  own  Hogs 

Cattle  __Horses.  Second:— Write  your  name.  Post  Office.  Freight  Station  and 

State,  very  plainly.  Mail  your  letter  today  and  get  your  Free  $3.50  Pail  of  Wilbur  s 

Stock  Food.  WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  325  HURON  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Oup  Book. 

about  good  wheels  aad  good  wagons  thAt  wfll  sare 
70a  a  lot  of  workand  make  yoaalotot  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

 and  the— 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best  More  than  one  and 
s  quarter  millions  sold.  Bpofeea  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheeis  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..B01  96.  Oulncy.  Ills. 


ARRAS 

Cream 
Separator 


Simplest  and  cheapest  sepa- 
rator made.  Xo  intncate  parts 
—takes  up  little  space.  DoeB 
not  mix  the  milk  »rith  water. 
There's  no  aabmersion,  no  pan 
lifting,  no  dilution.  The  Arras 
Separator  is  endorsed  by 
dairy  journals  and  farmers'  Instltutea.  Sells  for 
just  about  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  ordinary,  high 
priced,  intricate  separator.  Write  lo-day  for  a  copy 
of  our  catalog,  which  explains  fully  the  merits  of 
this  great  separator  and  det*l8  of  our  special  offer. 
i^BASCBEAH  SEPAKATOK  CO.,  M  Haiii  St.,  Blaffton,  Ohio 


TIIIC  TRIAL 
I  lllO    20  DAYS 

MILL 


lor  yoti  to 
llray.  This  Is  the  one  mill 
lyon'll  like  betterthe  long- 
ler  yon  use  it.  30  days  gives 
lyoa  time  to  see  now  It 
I  works— how   It's  made. 
I  "Corn  Belt"  3IlUs  grind 
I  all  kinds  of  grains  evenly 
I  and  rapidly.  Write  today— 
for  free  catalog 
describing  full_ 
line    of    sweep  i 
I  and  power  mills.' 

I  Spartan  Mfg.Co. 
326  Chtnbirs  St., 
fillMbttig,  lU. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


tbat  make  a  hone  Wheeze, 
have  Thia  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


□RBINE 


PIVOT-AXLE 

SULKY 
CULTIVATOR 

Hakes  t^y'splay  ofman'i 
work.    Whole  machine 
guided  by  a  touch  of  the 
foot.   Heat  for  crooked 
rows  and  hillsides.  Ad- 
justable  for  width  of  rows 
and  depth  and  angle  of 
shovels.  High  wheeled ,  light 
draft.  If  vour  dealer  doesn't 
handle  the  Rrans ,  write  us. 
THB  AEBOS  CUITTVATOB  CO,, 
Dtpt.  16,  Akm,  OhI.. 


radtee  Your 

Blionr  ProflW  hy  ?:«Hlag  BigK^r  Hktehei 
ud  b&tcfa  Chlokf  that  L1t».  Bnrlonen.  u  will 
H*xp«rtt,do  thli  with  !&•  L&ust  Pfttura 

VlrHtiiO  and  Brooden 

IinproT«in«txtl  pfl«««»(!  hy  «»  o^hm.  fr)  d»Ti'  free  trUlVlth'MM 
fi«ok  Otiw&at7.     at(244  m^-  G-J  !•  to  PcuIUr  Profit  FRES  to  r 
CYPHERS  lyOTTBATOR  l  OMPANT,  BUFFALO, 
Y^.'lt,  ac4toc,  Cblogo,  Oaklaiid,  CaUforalt,  Kmum  dfy. 


'HOW  AND  WHY 
TO  FILL  A  SILO " 

SfNO  FOR  FREE  COPY 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

lox  Oai  MONHOE  MICH. 
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.  ornamental  FbncB  ToTd-f^i; 

•■"ps.  chorchea  ond  cemeteries  —  sliio  hfavy  gteol 
picket  fi'nce— sold  direct  to  oonsumor.  CataloKtio  Free, 
WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  «S        MARION,  INO. 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling  . 

caused  by  strain  or  In  flam-  ' 
mation.    No  blister,  no  \ 
hatr  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  worl:.  S2.00  per  bottle,  de- 
livered.  Book  3-C  free. 

ABSOKBIXE,  JR.  for  mankind,  Pl.OO, 
llvered.    Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  •  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  p.  D.  F.,  23  aonimDiith  St..  Sprlnftlfld,  anu. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


Dtrecl  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  arc  man- 
ufacturers and  Bandle  bo  2iid  hand 
nor  short  length  stutf.  Eveiy  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our  ' 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  IronorStcel. 
Put  oD  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  g^iaranteed.  Ifitisn'tthebest 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  tor 
It.  EMSjtfiay.  •zp*tl«Be«  D««l^  Tell 
in  ftb<-ut  TCQT  but'.dliut  ftod  l«t  QiqQoteyoa 
f^tc^r^DHcea.  Writ* ftr  UttklOoodJ  OftttJof 
Nc.  i^k  It  U  frM. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

 Ci^vflan  1,  Ohitv  ______ 


Stock  &  Poultry  F'KNC£ 


Many  styles  and  helRhte; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prict^s  low.  Sold  directon 
30  dayafras  trial,  frelctit 
prepaid.  Catalo^rue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS, 
Box  271,  Muncle,lnd. 


FENCE  ^^f!:^' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
lukve  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  f  re*  trial. 
We  ^>av  all  fralcht.  CataloR  abows  SI 
ptvlea  an.i  lielk'nti*  Of  farm  anti  ponltry 
fence.  It's  tree.  Buv  direct.  Write  todaj 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  . 

Box  18       WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


ORNAMEIVTAL  FENCE 

85  DESIGNS,  AI.I,  8TEEU 

Handsome  —  cheaper  tban 
woixl — mare  durable.  Special 
pnees  lo  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  imlll 
vou  get  our  fV©c  catalogue. 
Hokomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
A'i  r  North  HUt  Kokomo,  Ind. 


NEWTON'S  HEAVt  UNO  CouCM  CuM 
«  vETEmKaRr  specific. 

14 yeartiKale.  thwUiticocant 
viU  curf  lltavrs.  Sl.iu  per 
can.  of  dealers,  or  PTpreai 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

■rh»ll«lrt«aB»mrd;i:o.,Tolfdo,0. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


ZELICA 

Below  is  the  picture  of  a  young  mare 
that  brought  into  the  world  an  equine 
that  caused  more  horse  talk  than  perhaps 
any  animal  of  that  tribe  in  the  entire 
world. 

In  this  rather  unattractive  print  is  seen 
the  mother  of  Dan  Patch,  the  fastest 
pacing  horse  in  the  world.  The  mare 
was  known  as  Zelica,  and  about  ten  years 
ago  was  bought  at  a  horse  sale  at  Rem- 
ington, Indiana,  by  D.  A.  Messner,  Jr.,  a 
merchant  of  Oxford,  Indiana.  Zelica  was 
by  Wilkesberry  and  Abdallah  Belle  by 
Pacing  Abdallah.  She  was  brought  to 
Oxford  and  kept  in  a  livery  stable,  later 
,  was  bred  to  Joe  Patchen,  and  the  colt  is 
to-day  holding  the  pacing  record  of  the 
world  at  1  -.56%. 

Zelica  is  still  owned  by  Mr.  Messner, 
and  she  has  produced  a  number  of  other 
promising  pacers. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  places  where 
famous  horses  have  been  brought  into  the 
world  and  trained  are  marked  with  as 
much  pride  as  the  people  of  a  town  put 
up  a  monument  to  commemorate  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  At  Oxford,  Dan's  old 
home  is  marked  with  a  great  sign  board 
that  may  be  read  for  half  a  mile  away. 
On  the  red  roof  of  the  barn  is  painted  in 
white  letters  his  name  and  his  record. 

The  home  of  Joe  Patchen,  the  sire  of 
Dan  Patch,  at  Plainfield,  Illinois,  is 
similarly  marked.  Strangers  are  not  able 
to  pass  through  the  principal  street 
without  noticing  a  big  archway  over  a 
driveway  to  a  neat  little  barn.  On  the 
surface  of  the  arch  is  read  the  legend 
"Home  of  Joe  Patchen." 

J.  L.  Graff. 

<$> 

SPRING  CARE  OF  STOCK 

One  of  the  most  important  essentials 
for  obtaining  good  work  from  farm 
stock  in  summer  is  to  give  them  good 
care  in  the  early  spring.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  out  in  the  weather  during 
the  rainy  and  cold  season,  it  will  prove 
deleterious    to    their    health,    and  when 


belt."  By  taking  good  care  of  the  stock 
much  of  the  loss  would  be  averted.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  incurred  by  inability 
to  work,  the  animals  also  must  be  charged 
up  with  the  loss  of  time  to  some  of  the 
other  force  on  the  farm.  The  men  who 
work  the  animals  must  necessarily  be 
idle  to  a  certain  extent  while  the  mules 
and  horses  are  not  able  to  work.  This 
accounts  for  many  of  the  poor  crops  and 
much  of  the  failure  in  farming  which  is 
so  plainly  to  be  seen  -in  many  sections. 

A  little  eJctra  cafe  given  the  farm  ani- 
mals will  prove  time  well  spent.  The 
same  may  be  said  concerning  the  cows 
and  all  other  stock,  and  if  they  are  given 
care  and  shelter  they  will  not  need  near 
so  much  feed  and  still  will  do  better  and 
get  fat  quicker.         J.  C.  McAuliffe. 

A  WELL-BALANCED  RATION  . 

Constant  Reader — Your  letter  to  the 
editor  I  hasten  to  answer.  I  am  indeed 
truly  sorry  that  the  part  of  the  article 
"What  is  a  Well-Balanced  Ration?"  deal- 
ing with  the  chemicals  contained  in 
various  foods,  should  have,  through  the 
use  of  technical  terms,  "told  you  noth- 
ing." I  was  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  in  these  days  all  up-to-date  farmers, 
or  even  those  lucky  ones  who  own  "four 
nice  Jersey  cows,"  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
ingredients  of  which  the  food  they  feed 
to  their  cattle  consists;  that,  in  fact,  a 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  be  ob- 
tained from  within  the  covers  of  a 
twenty-five  or  fifty-cent  school  chem- 
istry book  is  now  considered  essential  by 
the  farmer  who  "wants  to  know."  Do 
not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  write  in 
anger  at  your  criticism.  Far  from  it.  It 
is  only  in  bitter  grief.  And  now  cannot 
you  recognize  the  difficulty  under  which  I 
labor  in  giving  you  a  balanced  ration 
upon  which  to  feed  your  cows?  You  may 
be  one  thousand  miles  from  me.  How 
can  I '  tell  what  feed  is  best  and  most 
easily  obtained  in  your  district?  Whereas, 
by  suggesting  that  "albuminoids  are  flesh 


ZELICA.  THE  DAM  OF  DAN  PATCH 


work  time  comes  they  will  lose  their 
vigor  and  refuse  to  eat.  Of  course,  when 
this  condition  ensues  their  capacity  for 
work  is  at  an  end. 

Farmers  should  always  take  particular 
care  that  horses  and  mules  are  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  damp  stalls  in  the 
spring.  When  they  are  obliged  to  be  out 
in  the  rain  they  should  be  rubbed  when 
put  in  the  stables,  so  as  to  prevent  colds. 
The  heavy  rains  of  spring  are  usually 
very  productive  of  ills  in  animals,  and  a 
little  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  will 
prevent  much  trouble. 

A  green  patch  for  grazing  will  be.  of 
much  value  in  the  spring.  The  horse  or 
mule  needs  something  to  assist  in  the 
assimilation  of  food  at  this  season,  and 
a  succulent  green  stuff  will  prove  in- 
valuable in  this  respect.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  beardless  barley  will 
prove  a  rapid  grower  and  one  that  will 
afford  much  grazing.  There  are  many 
other  crops  which  can  be  tried,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  will  be  found  good  for  the 
purpose  desired. 

Especially  in  the  South  there  is  an  in- 
discriminate carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  to  allow  their  stock  to  run 
out  in  the  fields  and  take  all  kinds  of 
treatment.  This  accounts  for  the  heavy 
sales  of  mules  every  year  in  the  "cotton 


formers  and  that  fats  and  carbohydrates 
produce  heat  and  energy,"  you  could,  by 
turning  to  a  "Chemistry  of  the  Farm," 
choose  yoiir  foods  to  meet  the  chemical 
terms. 

To  show  I  bear  no  ill  will,  I  think  you 
will  find  the  following  to  be  useful 
rations.  But  supposing  you  are  unable 
to  get  all  the  things  mentioned,  don't 
deride  for  proposing  them. 


POUNDS. 

Gluten  feed. ...  7 

Bran    3 

Turnips   28 

Hay    8 

Straw    8 
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POUNDS. 

*Bean  meal  . . .  3^^ 
Crushed  oats  .  3^ 

Bran    3 

Turnips   28 

Hay    8 

Straw    8 
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POUNDS. 

Decorticated  cotton  cake   3>2 

Cornmeal    3j4 

Bran    3 

Turnips    28 

Hay    8 

Straw    8 

S4~ 

*  Bean  meal  will  greatly  assist  in  milk 
production.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

ADVICE  WORTH  NOTIHG 


(Copy)  Dayton,  Ohio,  January  i,  1907. 

At  the  close  of  our  first  year's  work  operating  under  the  "Hand  Separator" 
plan  we  find  that  onr  success  has  been  fully  up  to  expectations. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  doubt  with  us  was  the  ability  to  produce  a  high 
grade  butter  from  cream  so  gathered,  but  the  year's  demand  for /our  butter  and 
the  many  high  scores  we  have  received  has  proved  that  the  "Hand  Separator" 
plan  is  the  best  both  for  creamery  and  patron. 

When  we  decided  to  enter  upon  this  system  we  naturally  desired  to  place 
the  best  separator  with  the  farmer,  and  our  previous  experience  with  power 
machines  and  with  such  hand  separators  as  were  in  our  territory  had  demon- 
strated to  us  that  the  De  Laval  was  the  most  satisfactory.  While  the  first  cost 
to  the  patron  may  be  a  little  more  and  our  margin  of  profit  is  less  than  on  many 
others,  our  year's  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  our  choice  was  wisely 
made. 

We  are  now  receiving  cream  from  about  fifteen  hundred  hand  separators, 
goi  of  which  are  De  Laval  machines,  and  we  believe  we  can  truthfully  say  that  in 
each  instance  they  are  highly  satisfactory. 

We  have  renewed  our  contract  another  year  for  the  De  Laval  agency  and 
our  prospects  are  very  bright  for  even  a  better  year  than  the  one  just  passed. 

THE  CONOVER  CREAMERY  CO., 

By  Victor  A.  Conover,  Gen'l  Mgr. 


The  Conover  Co.  are  the  biggest  "Farm  Separator"  cream 
gatherers  east  of  Illinois,  having  built  up  their  immense  business 
through  patrons  who  are  almost  exclusively  DE  LAVAL  users. 
At  the  1906  Ohio  State  Fair  their  butter  scored  98  and  highest  of 
all  exhibits.  If  you  would  profit  by  their  experience  send  for 
a  DE  LAVAL  catalog  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  local  agent. 
Write  today  before  your  cows  begin  to  freshen. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Streets 
CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEQ 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


SEMiFREE 

TWO  MONTHS' TRIAL 

WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND 
YOU  A  CREAM  SEPA* 
RATOR ;  you  can  use  it 

•ixty  dayi,  and  it  you  are 

not  sure  you  have  received 
the  best  separator  In  the 
world,  the  trial  won't  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  lor  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue  and 
learn  ot  TllIS  GREAT  OFFER. 
CIQ  T  ti  buys  our  wonder* 
aiSilUful  1907  model 
Dundee  Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  ot  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  elightly  higher  in 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee Is  guaranteed  the 
best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  Is  sold  at  a 
email  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
eeparators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
coldermilk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  ot 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
Fchlne  In  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee it  30  years,  take  care  of  It 
tor  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive It,  and  wiU  always  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
or  pirt  in  tht  years  to  eome,  promptly  and  on  a  lew  day's  nolico. 

PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  unproved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  It  you 
have  more  than  one  cow,    write  us  a  letter  or  a 

Sostal  and  say,  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
atalogue  and  all  your  new  oflers,"  and  our  great  1907 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  tree  and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  Bep- 
arator  factories  and  can  sell  yoa  a  machme  on  a  two 
months'  tree  trial,  on  manulacturing  cost  basis,  mucn 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you 
save)  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
II  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  tree  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  tor  your  choice  ot 
any  number  ot  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Addresa. 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  CHICAGO 

DIREC? 
YOU 


I  BUYS  CUB 

f  NATIONAL 
' LEADER 


ATFACH 
PRICES  I 
UT«U!0FI!a1 


f  Our  "National  Leader"  Top  Buggy  at  $49.50,  guar-^ 
anteed  2  years, is  a  great  bargain.   Ha;?  all  latest 
features.  We  want  to  send  yoa  our  large  catalog 
describing  this  baggy,  and  150  other  stylee. 
Don't  buy  'till  you  see  it.    No  middlemen 
between  yoa  and  us.   You  save  one-half. 
Write  for  Free  Money-Savinq  Catalog. 

U .  S.  BU CCY&  OA RT  CO . 
Sta.  16i  Cincinnati,  O. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


No.  4.  Single  Strap  Harness  with  Curved  Breast 
Collar.  Price  complete  $11.25>  As  good  as  sells 
for  05.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You're  out  noth- 
fngr  If  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Hannfactarers  In  The  World 

celling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  "We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harnesb, 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Hfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Ko,  654.  Top  Buggy  with  Late  Automobile  Style 
Seat,  Bi  ke  Gear  and  %  In.  Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires. 
Price  complete,  $68-0(t  Aegood  ae  sells  for  (25.00 
to  130.00  more. 


2,000 

To 
6,000 
Feet  a  Day 


SAWMILLS 


From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var- 
iable friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers.  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Hills,  Cut  oflE  and  Rip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  IHch'y  Co., 

tSOHops  St..  Haeksllslown,  N.  J.. 

602  Englnaerlna  Bidg.,  New  York  CKy. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  famish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.   Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  104  A.  Qulncy.  III. 


r/IKlflIjKi3  Mailed  TREE 

alftft  our  large  illoBtrated 
catalogue  of  Veterinary  Initramenta,  rallk  fever  outfitB, 
teat  dilators  and  bietoarieB,  cattle  inetrament  cases,  pig 
forcepB,  impregnatore,  dohomere.  horae  clipping  &  sheep 
shearing  machinee,  books  and  aopplies.   Write  now. 

The  Detroit  Instrnmenl  Co.,  Dept.  2ft.  Detroit.  HIcb. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
agents.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971  lOtfi  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


IaU  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs/ 
\M  more  than  most  fences.    13  to  S3c  per  rod^ 
^delivered.  Wo  send  free  etample  for  iaspec- 
^\tion  and  test.   Write  for  fence  book  of  133 
^styles.   The  Brown  Feuce&  Wire 
Oo.y  Clevelandt  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND 


Poultry  Raising 


BY  P.  H.  JACOBS 


THE  BEGINNEE 

THE  beginner  with  poultry,  one  who 
ma)-  be  desirous  of  engaging  in 
the  business  of  selling  carcasses 
and  eggs  as  an  exclusive  pursuit, 
should  not  venture  his  capital  too 
largely,  nor  expect  to  succeed  without 
meeting  with  reverses  and  difficulties. 
When  one  has  had  no  experience  he 
should  begin  wth  the  lowest  expense 
and  the  least  risk.  If  the  capital  is  small 
it  is  better  to  rent  a  small  farm  for  a 
year  or  two  rather  than  to  buy,  for  the 
reason  that  if  he  buys  ^  he  reduces  his 
working  capital,  and  should  he  be  unsuc- 
cessful he  must  staj-  on  the  farm  until 
he  can  sell  it.  If  he  rents  he  can  return 
the  farm  to  the  owner  and  leave.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  if  one  buys  he 
can  begin  and  get  everj-thing  readj-  for  a 
permanent  stay,  but  that  is  what  an  in- 
experienced person  should  not  do.  He 
should  start  in  a  small  way,  and  increase 
his  capital  by  increasing  his  flocks  every 
year,  fie  can  then  take  his  fowls  to  a 
purchased  farm  and  feel  that  he  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  A  large  flock 
of  good  layers  will  soon  pro^nde  the  cap- 
ital for  enlarging  operations.  No  one 
should  expect  too  much  for  the  first  two 
years.  Allow  several  years,  begin  with 
but  little  capital,  let  the  fowls  increase, 
and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the 
beginner  will  find  that  he  is  considerably 
richer,  and  has  saved  his  capital  instead 
of  taking  the  risk  of  losing  it  all  at  once. 
The  experience  gained  will  also  be  of 
great  value.  Nothing  on  the  farm  pays 
better  than  poultry,  if  rightly  managed, 
but  there  is  no  quicker  way  to  lose 
money  than  with  poultry  if  one  does  not 
use  care  and  judgment  at  the  start 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FLOCKS 

Every  farmer  or  poultryman  should 
make  experiments,  but  experiments 
should  be  made  in  a  limited  way,  and 
not  with  the  whole  flock.  It  is  espec- 
ially unwise  to  cross  a  large  flock,  and 
any  experiments  in  crossing  should  be 
well  considered.  Mistakes  of  to-day  may 
not  be  corrected  for  a  year,  and  it 
is  sometimes  too  late  to  undo  that  which 
seems  easy  of  solution,  but  which  leads 
to  failure.  As  a  rule  nearly  all  begin- 
ners are  anxious  to  test  tlieir  ideas  and 
theories.  The  result  is  often  disaster. 
Never  subject  the  whole  flock  to  tests 
that  should  be  done  with  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals. 

<& 

PREVENTION  OF  SITTING 

If  the  farmer  is  provided  with  conve- 
niences for  protecting  the  chicks  he 
should  allow  the  hens  to  sit,  if  any  of 
them^e  so  inclined,  but  if  he  prefers  to 
have  his  hens  bring  off  broods  latef  in 
the  season  he  will  find  it  profitable  to 
use  care  in  "breaking  up''  the  sitters. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  get  a  hen 
in  good  laying  condition  than  to  let 
her  remain  on  the  nest  two  weeks. 
When  hens  go  on  the  nest  with  the  in- 
tention of  hatching  out  a  brood  they  do 
so  because  they  are  out  of  condition  for 
laying.  To  "break  them  up"  at  once  is 
to  violate  natural  laws,  and  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  it,  as  such  hens  will  lay 
only  a  few  eggs  and  then  sit  again. 
When  tViey  are  on  the  nest  give  them  but 
little  food,  a  meal  once  in  two  days  be- 
ing sufficient.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
place  each  hen  in  a  coop  or  box  having 
a  slat  bottom,  the  box  raised  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  ground.  As  a  sitter  always 
endeavors  to  warm  the  space  under  her 
she  at  once  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the 
cold  air  coming  up  through  the  slats, 
and  abandons  the  attempt  to  sit.  This 
method  is  also  free  from  cruelty. 
<?> 

A  COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS 

In  order  to  point  to  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages in  using  the  right  kinds  of 
fowls  a  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  breeds,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  impartial  knowledge  of  re- 
sults obtained  in  feeding.  It  does  not 
matter  to  the  farmer  whether  a  bushel 
of  food  is  used  to  do  service  in  produc- 
ing eggs,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
hens,  provided  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  hens  is  not  increased,  as  the  repair 
of  waste  of  the  body,  and  providing  its 
warmth,  is  the  first  duty  to  which  food 
will  be  assigned  in  the  animal  economy. 
If  one  has  two  large  hens,  each  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds,  and  three  small  hens, 
each  weighing  six  pounds,  the  weight  of 
the  two  large  hens  will  exactly  equal 
that  of  the  three  small  ones — eighteen 
pounds.  If  the  food  for  maintenance 
was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  fowls,  it  is  not  out  of 


place  to  claim  that  three  small  hens 
should  not  consume  more  than  two 
large  ones;  but  there  will  be  three  eggs 
from  the  same  lot  of  hens  w-hile  two  are 
being  received  from  the  other  lot.  The 
point  then  comes  up  whether  the  food 
does  not  give  the  larger  profit  when  fed 
to  the  larger  number  of  hens,  provided 
the  hens  are  given  a  sufficiency  for  all 
purposes.  Too  much  attention  has  been 
given  the  work  performed  by  the  hen 
rather  than  the  possible  results  that  may 
be  attained  from  the  food  when  it  is 
properly  used.  It  takes  more  food  to 
produce  three  eggs  than  it  does  for  two, 
but  the  capacitj-  to  produce,  or  rather  to 
convert,  the  food  into  eggs  can  be  secured 
to  the  fullest  extent  only  by  appropriat- 
ing the  food  to  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  that  can  add  to  that  capacity. 
Three  small  hens  will  take  up  no  more 
room  on  the  roost  than  will  two  large 
ones,  and  they  should  be  more  active  as 
foragers.  In  the  winter  season  some  of 
the  large  fowls  give  the  better  results, 
and  therefore,  as  an  offset  to  the  claim 
in  favor  of  the  hens,  the  larger  ones 
may  lay  while  the  smaller  ones  may  not 
produce  anything.  The  larger  hen  may 
also  be  a  better  market  fowl. 

<?> 

VENTILATION  AND  EXPOSURE 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  ex- 
posure of  fowls  to  cold  air,  provided 
they  are  protected  against  drafts,  is  the 
best  of  all  methods  of  keeping  fowls  in 
winter,  though  it  is  possible  that  some- 
thing depends  upon  the  roost,  the  kind 
of  poultry  house  and  the  food.  Ventila- 
tion at  all  times,  day  and  night,  is 
highly  essential  to  the  health  of  poultry. 
Much  of  the  disease  to  which  birds  are 
subjected  may  be  traced  for  its  origin 
to  a  neglect  in  ventilating  the  poultry 
house.  No  man  should  expect  to  profit 
by  raising  stock  of  any  kind  unless  he 
gives  the  work  his  personal  attention  and 
super^-ision,  for  when  the  care  of  the 
fowls  is  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced 
person,  or  to  one  who  is  di^nterested, 
there  are  sometimes  great  losses,  and 
the  owner  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"poultry  does  not  pay."  It  is  mostly  on 
damp  days  that  the  hens  draw  them- 
selves up,  so  to  speak,  as  a  protection 
against  cold.  They  seldom  seem  to 
suffer  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  cold, 
and  they  are  fond  of  the  sunlight,  being 
happy  when  dusting  where  the  sun's  raj's 
can  reach  them.  With  young  chicks  no 
risks  should  be  taken.  They  prefer  the 
warmth  and  shelter  of  the  house.  Chicks 
have  no  feathers  when  hatched,  and  the 
down  on  their  bodies  is  of  no  protec- 
tion. It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  ventila- 
tion experiments  with  chicks.  A  small 
hole  in  the  roof  or  wall  may  do  incalcu- 
lable damage  by  keeping  the  house  damp 
and  cold.  Evaporation  of  moisture  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  warmth,  and 
the  failure  to  keep  the  house  dry  may 
cause  expense  of  more  food,  as  the  body 
of  the  fowl  or  chick  is  kept  warm  by 
food,  and  the  more  comfortable  the 
quarters,  the  less  food  is  required.  Dry 
cold,  where  the  broods  are  not  exposed 
to  the  winds,  will  not  cause  as  much 
sickness  as  will  dampness,  and  especially 
when  the  rain  leaks  in. 

POULTRY  ON  FARMS 

Some .  farmers  keep  a  few  sheep  to 
consume  certain  foods  (especially  young 
weeds  in  the  pasture),  because  the  sheep 
prove  profitable  by  performing  the  de- 
sired service,  without  estimating  the 
profit  from  the  wool  or  mutton.  The 
hens,  ducks,  geese  and  guineas  are  fully 
as  useful  as  sheep  in  consuming  much 
that  the  farmer  does  not  want  on  his 
farm,  and  they  never  fail  to  pay  a  profit 
on  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
them.  The  keeping  of  poultrj'  is  profit- 
able if  it  is  methodically  and  sensibly 
pursued.  As  a  branch  of  farming  that 
requires  so  little  work,  compared  to 
dairying,  carries  with  it  so  much  enjoy- 
ment, and  takes  up  so  little  space  about 
a  farm,  there  is  nothing  so  profitable 
that  can  take  its  place.  To  operate  a 
farm,  large  or  small,  without  a  well-ar- 
ranged chicken  department  would  seem 
to  lack  a  feature  that  would  be  noticed 
by  nearly  every  one,  and  would  cut  off 
a  steady  supply  of  ready  money  for 
household  purposes  that  would  soon  be 
felt  and  regretted.  Poultry  is  profitable 
to  many,  no  doubt,  and  a  pleasant 
pastime  rather  than  labor.  Fowls  are 
profitable  on  some  farms,  even  when 
subjected  to  gross  inattention,  but  when 
given  the  opportunity  they  seldom  fail 
to  return  a  satisfactory  recompense  for 
the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 


Tliem 


You  can  positively  make  hens  lay  the  year  around  if  you  will  ^ve  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  with  the  regfular  feed.  During  this  season  of  the  year  manv  valuable 
lavers  are  idle.  In  other  words,  the  egg  factories  are  closed  down  on  account  of  im- 
paired machinery.  Poultp'  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  the  best  tonics  known  to  medicine  for 
increasing  digestion,  which  is  the  all-important  function  in  egg  production.  This 
superior  poultrj-  tonic  supplies  iron  for  the  blood,  cleanses  the  liver,  arouses  the 
gtrg-producing  organs,  reddens  the  comb  and  brightens  the  feathers. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S  ),  and  in  addition  to  increasing  egg- 
production,  it  cures  cholera,  roup,  indigestion  and  many  other  poultry  diseases  due  to 
digestive  difficulties  and  infection.  It  has  a  property  peculiar  to  itself— that  of  destroy- 
ing bacteria,  the  caiise  of  so  much  poultry  disease,  and  throwing  08  impurities  through 
the  skin.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  the  indorsement  of  leading  poultry  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls, 
and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  1-9  lbs.  2oc..  mall  or  express,  40c> )  Except  In  Canada 
5  lbs.  6O0.,  13  lbs.  91.23.  y     and  extreme 

25  lb.  pall  98.30.  \  West  and  $oatk. 

aend  two  cents  lor  Dr.  Hess  43-page  Poultry  BooK,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

iBstanl  Lqqs*  KlUer  Kills  Uee. 


OLD  TRUSTYf 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  " 


Tbe  Easiest  to  Oper- 
ate Becanse  II 
Runs  Itself. 

Made  of  the  best  materials — and  so  the  most  durable.  Pateatod 
copper-pipe  heating  system  that  gives  the  only  perfectly  even 
radiationof  heat  to  all  parts  of  egg  chamber.  Regulator  so  perfect 
that  you  might  run  it  without  a  thermometer.    Sold  oa 

40,  60  AND  90  DAYS*  TRIAL 

a?td  Five  Ycar^  Guaraniy, 
Highest  quality,  fairest  prices,  fairest  terms.   No  matter  where 
you  live.  Johnson,  the  Incubator  Man,  can  save  yon  money  in 
prices  and  in  results,  and  save  you  chicken  troubles. 

SEND  FOR  JOHNSON'S  BIG  BOOK 
Chock-fall  of  common-sensa  chicken  talk  and  straight  from 
the  shoulder  money-making   suggestions.     300  illustrations. 

It  is  Free.  Write  today  sore,  and  get  his  special  offer.  

ML  M.  JOHNSON  CO^  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


Racine  Incubator 

The  great  value  of  the  Racine  incubator  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  ope- 
rated successfully  by  anyone,  any^vhere.  Automatic  in  every  way.  Big  hatch- 
es every  time.    And  no  experience  required. 

Our  remarkable  li\cubator  Book  tells  about  them.  It  tells  facts  that  you 
need  to  know  to  buy  wisely — facts  you  must  know  to  get 
the  right  incubator.  It  is  written  by  the  man  who  devoted 
25  years  to  perfecting  an  ideal  incubator — the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 
Don't  buy  without  reading  it  for  the  book  is  free-  Address 

RaLcine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box     96.R.aLcii\e,  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  BnfiEalo,  Kansas  City  and  St.  PaiJ. 


WONDERFUL  FENCIN6  OFFER 

Direct  from  our  own  fencing 
factory  at  Kjiiebtstown,  In- 
diana, we  furnish  the  hiehest 
grade  slrontest  and  ereat- 
e^t  variely  of  poultry  and 
farm  lenciDff.  Prices  just  a 
little  mors  tlian  factor>'  cost. 
16c  a  riid  and  up.  just  about 
one-hait  the  prices  asked  by 
all  others.  In  our  free  Fenc- 
mg  Catalogue  we  ehow  a  picture  of  our  factory,  also 
our  entire  line  of  fencing  and  netting  with  all  our  new 
wonderfully  low  prices.  This 
catalogue  explains  why  wc  can 
save  you  so  much  money,  why 
our  fencing  is  liie  stronger, 
easiest  to  out  up,  be^t  made 
in  the  worlJ,  telLs  everything 
atMut  fencing.  Don't  bay  a 
single  rod  until  vou  get  this 
book.  Write  us  and  s-iy. 
"Send  me  your  Kree  Fencing 
Catalogue."  and  sou  will  get  „,.„ 
everything  by  rctiun  mall.  INCI.l'DINO  OLR  GREAT 
NEW   PROFIT  SHARING    OrrF.RS.  ^  ^ 

THESE  600DS  FREE  '  'r?'? 


ol  sharing  profits  with 
—     get  a  flue  couch 


\tr'.  On  our  plan 
c\-ery  cuf-i^iiiier  you  can 
Morris  chair  or  other 
v.Tiuable  goods  ab.w- 
I'ltely  free.  Our  Profit 
si.urlng  I'lan  Is  more 
1  lieral  than  ever,  all 
^    explained  In  the  fenc- 
ing book.    Write  today  and  ask  for  this  great  Fencing 

?d»^  SEARS,  R0EBUCK&C0.,CHICAGO 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

*l  Carbon  Sprin«  Stool.  Ertra 
heavily  Ruhunized.  No  Asento. 
30  HajH*  fret'  tri-U.  Farm  and 
Poultry  Ft'iiro,  Catalogue  No.  14flL 
Altto  41}  StyloA  Lawn  Fence.  Oata- 
loffuo  O.  Catalo^e  Free.  Writ* 
for  one  or  both. 

THE  WARD    FENCE  CO. 

Box  4U1.  MAKION.  LNOIANA 


Wire  Fence  2Qc 

■4S-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 
Best  hlffh  carbon  cotlml  ste^I  spring  wtre, 
Ciitalo?  orfeni:K,t<x>K  and  sup;<lies  FREE. 
But  direct  at  whnletale.     Wn'ff  t^d^v. 

lUJION  FSHOB  CO..  Box  S6,  LMflbarg.O 


SEEWHATWEDO' 

before  bujrlng 
^^Sgy-  Sendforthe  I 
"Aniicrton"  plan,  the  | 
1  most  liberal  yet  made.  | 
\  $2.'«,0(»    Cash  Bond 
I  lack    of  cur  Two-n 
I  Year  Guarantee. 
"Try  M 


ANDERTON 

Wllh  Your  Money  In  Your  Pockol.'*  Bucirle 
'  Sdrreys,  Sunhopes,   DrivinE  Wagoui.  SpriOff 
"Wajjons.  Pony  VchiKilcs.  Carts,    Harness,  etc' 
Write  for  our  new,  140-p«£:e  catmlo«f. 
ThelndertosMfk.  U..  A3  Tklrd  SU.aacIuiU.O. 


A6ENTS 

oellFarmers 


Writ? 


Wanted  for  our  For^rd  SImI  Cofa* 
Mnalion  Ualrhpt,  Wire  (Dlter» 
Maplr  rullt-r,  rtCf  b  tooU  ia  «■•, 
RomarksMfl  seller.  Tou  can  mD 
more  than  you  have  any  idea,  li 

—  w   .-imj.iv    a    trond^r.     AgenU  Mil 

lOOLS  M  ^'f^  ^  ^^*y  ^  '^y-  * 

^  pie  quick.     Why  work  for  imaU 

%va^a«  when  Tuu  can  mike  bi( 
money  r  Sample  csfo  abo  contoini 
Band  Sowing:  Machine  and  Rirvtat 
coml'tn^-d  tor  repairing  harne«», 
one  Stirktiiihi  Bulton«c  Hachina^ 
1  box  Lire  Killini?  N«sl  E^p.  Wrila 
today  for  c*ialr»s  of  noTellid.  ipadal 

For  Catalogue       '"T  J^Tv.  oku. 

J.  B.  Foot*  Koundrj  Co.,  Dept.  61  J.   J  redf rltktowi,  OW* 

Hameless  Horse  Collars  SaYe$$ 

Doiit  wt-ar  4nit .  il'>  a  way  with  ;iwt>at  pads: 
Bdjtiiitable  In  t>izf;  will  ciir«^  Nore  alioal" 
<I<»ra,  inoitt  practical  anil  humane  toi-*e 
collar  CTor  made  for  heavy  work.  LItfhtcr, 
bctUT  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
olmntnTim  ttntsh.  Write  today  forcatalopma 
,  and  pru*e.  Airontu  wanted— Ircfl  territory. 
Ho  wmll  A  mpavlHIng  Co.  ,i>cpt  80  iaro,  Mtch. 

LiWrFlNCE 

Many  d«l{rns.  Cheap  u 
wood.  St  pape  Catalog* 
rre«.  SrMl.  I  Prirni «(>■•■ 
tcrlMUidClinrThu.  Addrctf 
COfLSD  SPRIMl  rKXrK  CO. 
Box  414,     niackuur,  Ud, 
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How 

20,000 
Chicks 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 

Hatched  in  my  Model 
Incubators  and  raised 
n  Model  Colony  Brood- 
ers. This  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  ttie  Model  Farm,  which  was  start- 
ed in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money- 
makine  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
L-et  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog:  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul- 
try Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  of 
egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.   Write  today. 

CHA8.  A.  CTFHBBS, 
341  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buys  a  240  Est 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 


IDEAL  INCUBATOR 


240  Egg-Slz«  Only  $1 1 .75.   120  Egg-Sizfl  Only  $9 .00. 
60Egg-Stzt  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

Tou  cannot  lliid  a  better  at  any  price.  Why  pay 
moretheni  Let  us  •jvve  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  *'cheap"  macolnes,  but  of  the  highest 
^rade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  125  page 
book  "Poxiltry  for  Profit."  IVm  Fr««. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box    81.  Freeporl,  Ilia. 


MAKE  MONEY 

with  poultry.    Profits  greater 
for  amount  invested  than  an; 
other  business.    Our  paper, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  cov- 
ers the  entire  poultry  field. 
By  sending  50c  now  for  ^  a 
year's  subscription  you  will 
receive  FREE,  a  book, 'Plana 
for  Poultry  Houses.'  8a  m  p  I e 
copy  for  the  asking. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co,, 
Oord  Bldg.f   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

'  Theonly machines thatrivalthemotlief 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.   Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c.   50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  lOc 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
ei  Saeond  Strsei  De»  Moloe».  Iowa. 


Write  to  vs 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
AN  INCUBATOR 


I  We  Can  Save  Toa  Honey  tf  only  $7.90 

I We  boy  material  to  the  best  advantage.  We  manufacture  at 
least  expense.  Victor  machines  giveyoamostforyourmooey 
as  oar  free  books  will  show.  Jusc  say  on  a  postal  "Send  Vic- 
tor Book' '  and  teU  us  the  size  machine  you  want  and  let  U8 
give  yoQ  onr  epecial  prices.  6eo,  Srt«l  Co.^  Qaipcy,  IH. 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrBt-clasB  hatchers  made. 
SEO.  H.  STAHI,,  Qulncy,  III. 


"Perfeef"  incubator 


Egg  Incubators  ■ 


.  .$4.00 
.  6,45 

240   "  ■'         ■  ■  •  9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.   That's  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 
•old.   Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  200-page  free  book. 
The  Cnlted  Factories  Company,    Dept.  X-49,  CleTeland,  Ohio. 

Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Our  big  Poultry  book  tellshowtomalceit.  How' 
to  breed.feed  and  marketf  or  best  results.  100 
iUastratioDS.     Describes  lai^est  pare  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.   TelU  how  to  start 
Bmall  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leadin^^ 
varieties.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  egga,  in- 
cubators and  brooders.    Mailed  for  4  cts, 

F.  FOY,  Box  10  ,Des  9Ioizies,Io\pa 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

and  so  ia  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

#^ DPEMTES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

Metal,  Fire  Proof,  ContlnnouB  Hatcher.   SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  five  years  grnarantee.  adjusted 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  It.  CATALOGUE  FEBE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  28,  Sprlngllald,  O. 


GITBI  INCUBATORS 
Eilfl  AND  BROODERS 
Time  tested  uid  proveii  BQccesi;  tboounde  la' 
QB«;eold  direct  M  yoa    wholoiilepricea.  Too' 

igtt  the  m&ker'*  gu&notee  uid  wMt  the  middle- 
niM's   pioflts.       The    Revwvable    Chick  Trayi 
and  Nursery — &  feature  no  otker  hw— ^iplalned  in, 
«»t»log.    U'»fru.    Write  fop  It  to<Uy. 
S<iB  Incubator  Go,V  Boi  35,  TrotwoodiO. 


VALUE  OF  POULTRY  DROPPINGS 

The  quality  of  the  manure  from  all 
kinds  of  poultry  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  food  consumed.  There  is 
no  lixed  value,  althoug-h  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  somewhere  near  the  actual 
quantity  of  the  plant-food  content  so 
as  to  form  an  average  upon  which  to 
estimate.  Peruvian  g-uano  is  produced 
by  birds  which.feed  largely  on  fish, 
their  own  bodies  'also  adding  to  the 
accumulations.  A  ton  of  Peruvian 
guano  contains  about  300  pounds  of 
water,  140  pounds  of  nitrogen,  250 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  60 
pounds  of  potash.  Guanos  also  vary, 
and  the  averages  here  given  may  not 
apply  to  all  kinds,  but  are  sufficient 
for  comparison.  Although  guano  con- 
tains a  percentage  of  water,  yet  it  is' 
usually  as  dry  as  may  be  expected, 
considering  that  the  water  is  not 
driven  off  by  artificial  methods,  which 
would  cause  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  as 
the  cUmate  of  Peru  is  dry  the  guano  is 
usually  in  a  dry  condition.  There  are 
guanos  obtained  also  from  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  islands  and  other  sources. 
As  farmers  prefer  their  estimates  to 
be  given  "ammonia,"  the  140  pounds 
of  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  as  170 
pounds  of  ammonia,  the  real  value  of 
ammonia  being  for  its  nitrogen  con- 
tent, a  pound  of  ammonia  containing 
a  fraction  over  eight-tenths  of  a  pound 
of  nitrogen. 

Hen  manure,  unless  carefully  pre- 
served, loses  value  rapidly.  It  con- 
tains, when  fresh,  about  60  per  cent  of 
moisture,  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
being  about  40  pounds  per  ton.  When 
partially  dry  it  contains  about  90 
pounds  of  ammonia,  but  these  figures 
are  not  reliable,  as  the  amount  of 
meat,  green  bone,  clover  and  other 
foods  used  which  are  rich  in  ni- 
trogen govern  the  proportions.  At 
the  Maine  station,  the  droppings  from 
180  hens  were  collected  for  one  night, 
weighed  and  analyzed.  The  pure  ma- 
nure, without  any  "filler,"  weighed  44- 
y2  pounds,  and  contained  1.30  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  1.83  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  1.84  per  cent  of  potash.  The 
station    chemist    figures    that    this  100 


some  poultrymen  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  keep  the  droppings  moist, 
instead  of  dry,  using  the  soapsuds  on 
wash-day,  the  materials  not  being 
made  wet,  but  simply  kept  moist.  As 
water  absorbs  ammonia  the  loss  of 
volatile  matter  is  reduced,  while  the 
decomposition  of  the  mass  not  only 
breaks  up  the  combinations  of  the 
whole,  but  the  fat  acids  formed  unite 
with  the  ammonia  as  well  as  induce 
other  chemical  reactions.  The  drop- 
pings should  always  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  measure  of  dry  dirt,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate 
and  kainite  is  employed  by  some  farm- 
ers who  save  the  droppings,  the  com- 
mon salt  kainite  assisting  to  prevent 
the  mass  from  becoming  too  dry,  as  it 
absorbs  moistures.  But  if  the  weath- 
er is  very  dry  the  result  may  be  a  lot 
of  exceedingly  hard  materials.  If  the 
droppings  can  be  immediately  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  dry  dirt  and  kept 
dry  from  the  start  the  loss  can  be 
greatly  reduced,  as  compared  vsdth 
some  methods. 

The  farmer  should  make  it  a  point 
to  save  the  droppings,  as  they  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the 
flocks,  possessing-  a  value  the  same  as 
eggs.  In  France  it  is  a  common  ex- 
pression "The  manure  from  a  hen 
during  one  year  is  worth  the  same  as 
a  dozen  eggs." 

<$> 

POULTRY  ON  A  SMALL  PLACE— 
READY-MONEY  CROP 

Very  generally  a  person  who  buys  a 
tract  of  land  not  far  from  a  city  or  good 
market  can  quickly  ascertain  what  he 
would  best  produce  for  that  market. 
There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  first- 
class  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  it  always 
pays  better  to  grow  a  little  first-class 
stuff  than  a  big  lot  of  stuff  that  must  be 
sold  cheap. 

For  a  ready-money  crop  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  poultry.  Eggs 
always  bring  cash,  and  if  the  hens  are 
managed  right  they  can  be  produced  at 
a'  large  profit.  Chickens  always  sell 
quickly  for  cash,  and  if  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched,  raised  and  fattened  they 


A  CONVEMIENT  YARD 

The  enclOEtire  here  shown  is  thirty  inches  high,  confining  geese  and  Muscovy  ducks, 
being  a  familiar  scene  in  many  localities 


CREIDER'SFINE  CATALOGUE  1907 

tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beautiful  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  eggs ;  how 
to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  cts.    B.  H  GKEIDER,  BHEEMS,  PA. 


„  MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY. 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying  strains 
in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  FAKMERS'  PRICES. 
K.  B.  PB8KT,  Box  3,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


pounds  of  fresh  hen  manure,  with 
nothing  mixed  with  it,  would  be  worth 
55  cents,  making  a  barrel  of  200  pounds 
worth  $1.10.  This  means  only  26 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  a  ton,  about 
31l4  pounds  ammonia,  about  36^4 
pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and  nearly  17 
pounds  potash.  These  proportions, 
however,  were  for  fresh  manure,  col- 
lected and  weighed  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  substance,  and 
when  moist  was  abundant.  It  may  be 
estimated,  from  the  experiments  men- 
tioned, that  four  hens  in  three  nights 
should  produce  about  one  pound  of 
manure,  ready  for  treatment  in  some 
manner,  for  preservation  or  for  direct 
application  to  the  soil. 

In  the  keeping  of  poultry  manure 
there  is  a  constant  loss,  much  depend- 
ing upon  how  the  droppings  are  pre- 
served. The  amount  produced  at 
night  is  not  all,  for  the  flock  should  be 
credited  for  that  which  is  deposited 
over  the  ground  during  the  daytime. 
The  proportion  for  one  hen  during  a 
year,  when  collected  daily  under  the 
roost,  may  safely  be  estimated  at  25 
pounds,  and  it  is  as  much  a  portion  of 
the  products  from  poultry  as  are  the 
eggs,  and  should  be  credited  in  the 
receipts.  Allowing  for  loss,  the  ma- 
nure collected  from  each  hen  for  one 
year  may  be  valued  at  10  cents,  while 
the  proportion  dropped  by  the  hens 
when  foraging  may  be  worth  fully  as 
much. 

The  preservation  of  manure  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  When  mixed  with 
dry  dirt  the  droppings  have  been 
known  to  become  exceedingly  hard; 
in  fact  insoluble,  remaining  in  the  soil 
for  a.  long  time..  It  has  been -found  by 


bring  top  prices  and  a  large  profit, 
have  sold  fattened,  nine-pound  two-year 
old  hens  for  eleven  cents  a  pound.  They 
laid  well  as  pullets,  and  well  the  second 
year  up  to  the  time  of  molting,  when 
they  were  fattened  and  sold.  I  have 
sold  young  cockerels  just  before  they 
began  to  crow,  four-pounders,  for  six- 
teen cents  a  pound,  and  fat  quail-size 
chickens  late  in  the  fall  for  thirty-five 
cents  each.  They  were  called  fancy 
squabs  and  fancy-fed  quails  on  the 
market. 

In  raising  poultry  and  producing  eggs 
one  has  a  staple  article  that  is  always  in 
demand  at  good  prices,  if  it  is  put  on  the 
market  in  the  best  'condition.  If  one  has 
land  enough  to  produce  all  the  food  his 
poultry  requires,  and  he  will  manage 
and  feed  right,  he  has  a  fcash  income  all 
the  year  and  makes  a  large  profit  on  the 
stuff  he  grows  for  food.  Nine  in  ten 
farmers  feed  all  their  profits  away  rais- 
ing poultry. 

The  man  on  a  small  place  can  give  his 
birds  better  care  and  market  them  as 
they  reach  the  right  size  and  weight. 
A  man  living  on  a  small  place  near  a 
large  town  in  Connecticut  wrote  me  last 
year  that  his  two-year  hens,  nicely  fat- 
tened, brought  him  one  dollar  and  thirty 
cents  each,  and  his  young  cockerels 
seventy-five  cents  each.  Poultry  always 
pays  well  when  it  is  properly  managed, 
but  it  is  a  losing  proposition  to  the  per- 
son who  does  not  feed  and  manage 
right,  the  same  as  are  a  lot  of  pigs.  On 
5  twenty-acre  farm  I  know  of  no  better 
main  crops  than  corn  and  alfalfa  (where 
the  latter  does  well)  or  clover.  Alfalfa 
and  clover_make  a  perfect  food  for  cows 
and  horses',  while  corn  is  the  mainstay. 

Fred  Grundy. 


What  a  Bare  Spot 
Means 

Watch  closeJy  for  the  first  indication 
of  lice  on  cattle.  Don't  wait  till  they  are 
infested,  and  rub  themselves  bare  in 
their  misery.  The  wisest  course  is  to 
dust  Instant  Louse  Killer  into  the  hair 
along  the  back,  and  at  base  of  tail  and 
horns,  wbetlier  you  see  signs  of 
lice  or  not.  If  there  is  a  louse  on  the 
animal  this  powder  will  kill  it. 

Instant 
Louss  Killer 

does  it's  work  thoroughly — kills  lice  on 
poiUtry,  horses,  cattle,  ticks  on  sheep, 
bugs  on  cucumlber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  It  is  also  a  standard  disin- 
fectant and  deodorizer.  Gmarmntced. 
Coines  in  shaker-top  cans,  and  being  a 
powder,  may  be  used  in  cold  weather  as 
readily  as  in  hot  weather.  Look  for  the 
word  "INSTANT"  on  can,  as  there  are 
many  imitations. 

1  lb.     25c.  )  Except  in  Canada 
« />A       r     ^tid  extreme 
3  IDS.  60c.  J  West  and  South 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  send  i  lb.  by  mail  or  express,  pre. 
paid,  for  35c. 

Jtanufaclured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


New  Sure  Hatch  Book 

• A  new  book,  written  to  help  ■ 
.  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY  BETTER  I 

0£E  the  press  only  a  few  days  and  al"  I 
ready  the  talk  of  the  poultry  world. 
Has  102  larse  pages, 
with  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trations, rilled  to  the 
brim  with  valuable  in- 
formation drawn  from 
actual  experience. 

Easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Tells  all 
about  the  famous 

SURE  HATOH 
INCUBATOR 

How  it  is  built;  how  it  runs  itself  and 
pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch !  Sold 
under  5-year  Guarantee,  freight  pre- 
paid, for  the  low  Sure  Hatch  prices. 
Must  do  the  work  for  you  or  we  take  it 
back  at  our  expense.  110,000  to  use, 
giving  satisfaction. 

Write  today  for  the  new  free  Sure 
Hatch  Book.  Read  it  before  you  buy 
an  incubator  at  any  price. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  66,Fremont,Neb.,orDpt.  66,IndianapoIi>,Iiid. 


I 


I 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HATCH  400  CHICKENS 

WITHOUT  INVESTING  A  CENT  7 

Ueatton  Th\t  Paper  And  ReceiTe  Beautiful  III  nitrated 

Ponltrv  Book  And  Free  Hatches  Offer. 
HIGHEST  C-  '.  -S  MACHINE,  BEST  TESTUIONIALS, 
f.U  (;4SH,  NOTE  OR  DEPOSIT. 

Address  iKernalionai  Stock  Food  Co. 

I^iiuneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


AMERICAN 

INCUBATOR 


SPECIAL) 
PRICES  1 


240  Egg  slzo  S1 1.00 
120  Egg  size  S  7.60 
60  Egg  slza  S  6.00 

Brooders  too  low  to  price  here.  Iron 
bounct.  Personal  puarantee  of  their  suj^rlorlty.  All 
abont  the  best  Incubators,  Brooders,  PoultiV  and 
Poultry  Supplies,  with  prices,  in  our  free  book. 
American  Incubator  Co. »  Box  1  17,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


240-EGG  Cfl 

INCUBATOR  Vlt 


120  Egg  Incubator 
60  Egg  Incubator 
lOO  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder 
100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  J4.00 
•  Why  p«y  double  these  P'Jees  for 
machines  that  are  no  bettert  Reliance  Incubators  !.nABrooA- 
ers  sent  complete  with  all  acachments.  bend  lor  tree  book 
invine  full  oirticulars.  We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  satis- 
fection.   Rell«nce  Incubator  Co..  Boii  570.  Freeport.  III. 

25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 

Thlnfc  of  It!  Our  "Silver  JO' 
bilee!"  Why  take  chances! 
Buy  a  Eeliable  and  be  sure 
Beantifnl  Silver  Jubilee  Cata- 
logfree.  Write  today.  Reliable  . 
Iiuubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B.41wilil>e7, 


Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  PoiiUry  Supplies  free, 
Ga  Ce  Encemaker  &  Co.,  »»»  'if».  Freeport,  iii. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

One  Year  (24  numbers)  25  cents 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptioiu  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued.  "~  " 

SQver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing'  your  subscription,  do  not  fail  to 
say  it  is  a  renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do 
this  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  ad- 
vertisements generally  known  as  "read- 
ers" in  its  editorial  or  news  cskinins. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you 
write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  guar- 
antee 3'ou  fair  and  square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  ad- 
just petty  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest  advertisers,  but  if  any  adver- 
tiser should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we 
stand  ready  to  make  good  the  loss  in- 
curred, provided  we  are  notified  within- 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  the  New  York  address. 


The  Farm  and'  Fireside  subscription 
list  has  over  four  hundred  thousand 
names.    You're  on. 

Although  we  shall  never  see  very  many 
of  our  great  Farm  and  Fireside  family, 
we  can,  at  least,  talk  to  you  every  two 
weeks. 

Have  you  bought  all  your  garden,  field 
and  flower  seeds  yet?  You  know  where 
to  look  for  the  announcements  of  reliable 
firms. 

So  many  people  write  us  about  "Our 
paper,"  "Our  good  old  Farm  and  Fire- 
side," that  we  have  come  to  look  on  the 
two  million  readers  as  our  great  family. 

Some  of  our  readers  ask  us  about  the 
integrity  of  various  business  houses.  Al- 
though we  appreciate  the  compliment,  of 
course,  we  cannot  undertake  to  investi- 
gate any  but  our  own  advertisers.  These 
we  guarantee. 

In  a  recent  address  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  University  gave  this  strik- 
ing epigram:  "The  danger  I  see  comes 
not  from  swollen  fortunes,  but  from  stolen 
fortunes." 

That's  the  point.  The  mad  rush  to  ac- 
quire great  stolen  fortunes  is  the  toot  of 
nearly  all  our  economic  evils. 

A  Michigan  subscriber  says  that  Sec- 
retary F.  D.  Cobum's  article  gave  hiin 
the  "alfalfa  hay  fever." 

Well,  that's  a  good  thing  to  get.  If  he 
selects  suitable  soil,  prepares  it  properly 
and  sows  sound,  pure  seed,  following  the 
instructions  given  by  practical  alfalfa 
growers,  he  will  pull  through  safely  and 
be  all  the  better  and  happier  man  for  it. 

Expert  witnesses  are  advocates  under 
oath — and  under  high  pay.  Philosopher 
Dunne  sizes  them  up  as  follows : 
_  "Thim  experts  ar-re  a  bad  lot,"  said 
Mr.  Hennessey.  "What's  the  diff'rehce 
between  that  kind  iv  tistymony  an'  per- 
jury?" 

"Ye  pay  yer  money  an'  take  yer 
choice,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

Don't  take  any  chances  with  your  seed 
corn.  Test  it  carefully  at  once.  Select 
and  number  the  seed  cars,  and  then  take 
five  grains  from  each  ear  for  the  testing 
box.  It  takes  very  little  time  and  labor 
to  sort  out  fourteen  good  ears  of  sound 
seed  corn  for  each  acre  you  intend  to 
plant. 

A  recent  examination  of  a  test  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  selected  seed  corn,  in- 
cluding some  sold  at  a  high  price,  showed 
an  astonishing  percentage  of  grains  that 
either  failed  to  sprout  or  with  germs  so 
low  in  vitality  that  the  sprouts  were  not 
strong  enough  to  push  through  the  outer 
shell  of  the  grain. 

If  that's  the  case  with  com  selected 
and  handled  purposely  for  seed,  how 
about  the  corn  that  vn\l  be  taken  from 
a  common  crib  at  planting  time? 

Chemist  Fraps  of  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  publishes  a 
warning  against  the  so-called  "recipes  for 
making  fertilizers  for  one  dollar  a  ton." 
These  recipes,  sold  by  agents  at  five  dol- 
lars each,  he  says  are  fakes,  and  the  mix- 
tures prepared  according  to  the  directions 
given  are  not  worth  the  time  and  labor 


applied.  Besides,  if  farmers  want  good 
directions  for  mixings  any  kind  of  fertil- 
izers, -they  can  get  them  without  charge 
from  the  experiment  station. 

A  word  about  buying  alfalfa,  clover  and 
grass  seeds:  Buy  the  best.  As  a  rule 
tlie  highest-priced  grades  are  the  cheapest. 
That  is,  the  pure,  sound  seeds  in  a  pound 
or  a  bushel  of  the  best,  recleaned  grade 
cost  less  money  than  the  good  seeds  in 
a  low  grade.  Fifteen  pounds  of  pure, 
sotmd  alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre  will  give 
a  better  stand  than  twenty-five  pounds  of 
a  grade  that  is  one  half  alfalfa  and  the 
balance  trash  and  weed  seeds. 

Besides,  the  grower  cannot  afford  to  sow 
weed  seeds  at  any  price.  The  low  grades 
of  seed  are  dear  as  a  gift.  In  these  days 
of  improved  fanning  mills  and  recleaning 
machinery  it  ought  to  be  a  penal  offense 
to  offer  foul  clover  and  grass  seeds  for 
sale  at  any  price. 

TWO-CENT  FAEE 

The  movement  for  two-cent  railroad 
fare  is  successfully  sweeping  over  the 
country.  By  the  time  the  legislatures 
adjourn  about  half  the  states  in  the 
Union  will  have  the  two-cent  fare  estab- 
lished by  statute. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  net  annual 
income  of  the  railways  from  passenger 
trafBc  will  be  one  cent  less.  In  fact,  their 
income  will  be  larger.  Increased  travel 
and  the  abolishment  of  free  passes  will 
raise  their  income  under  a  two-cent  rate 
to  more  than  it  has  been  under  the  three- 
cent  rate.  On  one  big  system  with  lines 
through  Ohio  the  average  rate  per  mile 
per  passenger  under  the  old  rate  was 
about  1  4-5  cents.  That  means  that  out 
of  every  three  cents  paid  by  the  cash 
passenger  1  1-5  cents  was  applied  to  the 
transportation  of  the  deadheads  and  cheap 
excursionists. 

The  lowering  of  the  rate  is  a  good 
thing;  the  abolishment  of  discrimination 
between  passengers  is  a  better  one.  The 
new  rate  law  is  good  all  around. 

TWO  SIDES  TO  EVERY  ftUESTION 

The  following  letters  from  subscribers 
illustrate  how  two  men  with  different  ex- 
periences can  have  exactly  opposite  and 
perfectly  honest  opinions  on  a  subject: 

R.  H.  S.,  of  Michigan,  writes:  "I  read 
the  article,  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper, 
by  Mr.  Grundy  on  life  insurance.  I,  for 
one,  disagree  with  him  in  several  ways. 

"If  young  men  would  do  as  he  advises 
them,  they  would  come  out  all  right.  But 
nine  out  of  ten  will  not  stop  to  lay  aside 
fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  a  month  for 
rainy  days,  for  they  do  not  deem  this 
worth  considering. 

"I  became  a  member  of  a  fraternal  in- 
surance company  some  two  years  ago, 
and  have  paid  something  like  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  order  during  this  time.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  very  severe  illness  which 
laid  me  up  for  some  time,  and  the  order 
came  to  my  aid  and  gave  me  nearly  as 
much  as  I  have  paid  in  altogether.  The 
order  has  done  this  for  others,  also. 

"Therefore  my  advice  to  all  young  men 
is  to  join  a  good  fraternal  society  at 
once.  I  can  almost  assure  them  that  they 
will  not-have  to  die  to  win." 

W.  T.  C,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes : 
"As  I  am  a  reader  of  thy  paper,  allow 
me  to  congratulate  thee  on  having  cour- 
age to  print  what  thee  knows  to  be  right. 

"I  refer  to  the  article  in  the  February 
1st  number,  entitled  'Life  Insurance.' 


"I  know  whereof  I  speak,  having  car- 
ried a  ten-thousand-dollar  policy  (straight 
life  plan)  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
haymg  paid  in  nearly  or  quite  $2,000. 
Wishing  to  make  some  change  in  the 
benefits  caused  the  making  of  a  new 
policy.  In  so  doing  I  learned  the  cash 
value  of  my  policy  to  be  about  $175."' 

This  difference  of  opinion  can  doubt- 
less be  traced  back  to  the  management 
of  the  respective  companies.  If  the  man- 
agement of  both  had  been  honest  and 
economical,  the  experience  of  these  two 
policy  holders  would  have  been  the  same 
and  they  would  have  agreed  in  opinion. 

The  radical  trouble  with  so  many  life 
insurance  companies  is  that  the  manage- 
ment has  been  perverted  from  caring  for 
the  interests  of  the  policy  holders  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  piUng  up  "stolen  fortunes"  for 
the  men  in  control. 

ADTrLTEEATIOH  OF  SEEDS 

In  compliance  with  the  federal  law 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
test  seeds  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  grass  ob- 
tained in  the  open  market,  and  publish  the 
names  of  dealers  in  adulterated  seeds, 
the  department  has  issued  several  bulle- 
tins that  make  astounding  revelations  of 
adulterations  in  seeds. 

Of  alfalfa  seed,  some  samples  tested 
were  over  one  half  bur  clover  and  yellow 
trefoil.  Regarding  adulteration  of  alfalfa 
seed  Secretary  Wilson  says: 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  samples 
of  seed  of  alfalfa  were  obtained  in  the 
open  market  and  examined.  Of  these, 
160,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  samples, 
were  found  to  contain  seed  of  the  destruc- 
tive parasitic  plant  dodder;  nine  samples 
were  found  to  be  adulterated  with  seed 
of  yellow  trefoil,  and  nine  samples  adul- 
terated with  bur  clover. 

"Yellow  trefoil  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent as  a  forage  plant  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  seed  is  imported  from 
Europe  at  about  five  cents  a  pound  for 
use  as  an  adulterant  of  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  seed.  Although  bur  clover  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Gulf  States,  the  seed  found 
mixed  with  that  of  alfalfa  is  not  the 
commercial  bur  claver  seed  of  this  coun- 
try, but  a  byproduct  secured  in  cleaning 
South  American  wool,  and  is  imported 
from  Germany  in  low-grade  alfalfa  seed." 

Kentucky  blue  grass  and  orchard  grass 
seeds  were  found  to  be  extensively  adul- 
terated. One  sample  of  orchard  grass 
tested  contained  over  985<2  per  cent  of 
adulterants.  Concerning  the  tests  of 
seeds  of  these  two  grasses  Secretary  Wil- 
son says: 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  samples  of 
seed  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  265 
samples  of  orchard  grass  were  obtained 
in  the  open  market  and  examined.  Of 
these,  41  samples  of  seed  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  seed  of  Canada  blue  grass,  while  133 
samples  of  orchard  grass  seed  were  found 
to  be  adulterated,  the  seeds  most  com- 
monly used  as  adulterants  being  English 
rye  grass  and  meadow  fescue,  the  value 
of  neither  being  more  than  one  third  to 
one  half  that  of  orchard  grass  seed.  That 
the  adulteration  of  orchard  grass  is  very 
general  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  sam- 
ples containing  adulterants  were  obtained 
from  twenty-four  states. 

"While  Canada  blue  grass  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  600.000  to  700.000  pounds  per 
annum,  it  is  used  only  occasionally  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of 
the  seed  imported  is  sold  as  Kentucky 
blue  grass." 


Next  Colored  Picture  Issue 

MARCH  25tli 

The  many  unique  and  cleverly  illustrated 
special  featvu-es  that  have  caused  the  great 
demand  for  Farm  and  Fireside  during  the 
winter  months  wiU  be  found  in  plenty  in  the 

Next  Big  Easter  Number 

It  will  be  the  opening  of  the  flower 
season,  and  we  propose  to  tell  you  by  word 
and  picture  just  how  the  great  markets  of 
the  world  handle  the  posies  at  that  busy 
time,  together  with  other  interesting  things 
pertaining  to  Easter. 

A  Special  by  Dr.  Bailey 

Dean  of  the  New  York  ?tate  College  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  '  The  Renewing  of  an 
Old  Estate,"  will  surely  prove  a  great  treat 
for  our  readers.  The  article  has  to  do  with 
famotis  Oak  Hill  Farm,  in  Loudoim  County, 
Virginia,  once  the  property  of  President 
James  Monroe,  and  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Henry  Fairfax,  one  of  the  greatest 
breeders  of  hackney  horses  in  America. 

A  Strong  Rural  Story 

entitled  "Bates,  R.  F.  D."  we  gtiarantee  will 
please  every  person  who  reads  it.  The 
complete  story  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue.  It  is  a  tale  that  will  "strike  you 
right,"  and  we  hope  your  subscription  is 
paid  up,  so  that  you  will  be  siu-e  to  get 
the  paper. 

Tbe  Picture  in  Colors 

that  we  shall  give  to  our  subscribers  next 
issue  is  entitled  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  find  a  warm  welcome  in 
every  home  that  it  reaches.  We  do  not 
want  to  tell  you  just  what  it  is  like.  We 
want  it  to  surprise  you,  and  we  know  it 
will,  and  gladly,  too. 

Haskin's  Travel  tetter 

The  next  issue  will  contain  the  last  of  the 
popular  "Around  the  World  Travel  Letters," 
by  Frederic  J.  Raskin.  This  last  letter  is 
made  up  of  notes  jotted  in  his  diary  while 
visiting  the  various  countries,  and  will  not 
only  prove  highly  entertaining,  but  very  in- 
structive. 

"The  Strange  Adventures  of  Helen 
Mortimer" 

is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  needn't  tdl 
you  that  all  who  are  reading  it  want  to 
read  it  to  the  end.  In  order  to  get  all  of 
this  story  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to" 
have  y»ur  subscription  paid  up  or  you 
miss  the  last  and  important  part  of  the  sto 

Another  Clever  Serial  Story  v 

will  follow  the  Maude  Roosevelt  novel, 
in  addition  there  will  be  many  other  stori 
of  various  lengths  that  will  keep  the  f 
home  well  supplied  with  first-elass  and 
tertaining  reading  matter.    So  get  busy  ; 

See  That  Your  Subscription  is  Paid 

The  rare  opportunity  to  yovuig  boys  and 
^rls  to  secure  a  team  of  ponies,  a  piano, 
an  automobile,  or  some  other  valuable 
prize,  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  similar 
paper  in  the  world,  and  the  wide-awake, 
hustling  boy  or  girl  will  start  right  in  now 
and  win  one  of  the  big  prizes  offered  in 

The  Great  Four-Pony  Contest 

announcement  of  which  is  made  on  page 
30  of  this  issue ;  or  particulars  will  be 
sent  promptly  to- you  by  mail  upon  receipt 
of  a  postal  card  from  you  inquiring  about 
the  ponies. 

Do  Not  Delay— Write  to  Us  at  Once 


March  10.  1907 
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No  MORE  picturesque  trip  can  be 
found  anywhere  than  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  steam  nav- 
igation the  boats  that  ply  these  waters 
have  been  the  pride  of  the  Westerner 
and  Southwesterner  and  the  despair  of 
the  Easterner.  They  can  burn  more  coal, 
carry  more  steam,  make  more  noise, 
blow  up  higher,  burn  down  quicker,  sink 
ftener  and  send  more  people  to  king- 
om  come  than  any  other  boats  on  any 
ther  river.  But  notwithstanding  their 
soul-harrowing  bustle  and  confusion, 
they  made  possible  the  early  develop- 
lent  of  the  jMississippi  Valley.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  stream  wide  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  float  the  smallest  of 
boats,  there  a  boat  was  serving  the 
farmers  and  planters  strung  along  each 
side  of  the  waterway,  and  of  these  craft 
the  cotton  boat  was  and  is  the  highest  type. 

Although  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
old-time  service  is  left  to  the  historian, 
still  the  grand  old  river  flows  on  as  of 
"ore,  the  picturesque  beauty  still  re- 
mains, and  the  river  craft,  though  not 
as  numerous  or  as  palatial  as  in  the  old 
days,  still  ply  up  and  down,  and  the 
'roustabout"  still  does  his  work  with 
the  old-time  vigor,  laugh  and  song. 

Starting  from  Memphis,  a  delightful 
trip  'may  be  made  through  what  may  be 
considered  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Mississippi,  taking  in,  as  it  does, 


than  is  found  on  the  ordinary  steamer, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cabin  and 
upper  decks  are  cut  away  so  as  to  admit 
the  piling  of  cotton  clear  up  to  the 
"Texas,"  or  pilot-house  deck.  In  this 
way  it  wiir~be  seen  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  boat's  load  is  overboard — 
that  is,  carried  on  the  guards  over  the 
water.  So  completely  are  the  cabins 
and  upper  works  concealed,  that  viewed 
from  the  outside, 
the  boat  presents 
more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  raft 
loaded  with  baled 
cotton.  A  strict 
watch  is  kept 
against  danger 
from  fire  on  these' 
boats,  and  no 
smoking  is  allowed 
outside  the  cabins. 
On  the  wharves 
this  precaution  is 
carefully  observed, 
and  in  New  Or- 
leans and  other 
cities  where  cotton 
accumulates  in 
large  quantities  a 
fine  and  imprison- 
ment are  enforced 
for  wilful  violation 
of  these  rules. 

Nowhere  can  one 
see    the  necessity 


A  LITTLE  PICCANINNY 


and  value  of  the  negro  to  the  South 
more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
"roustabout."  The  manner  in  which  he 
handles  the  heavy  freight  on  the  river 
boats  is  truly  wonderful.  No  other 
class  of  laborers  could  handle  it  with 
equal  ease  and  facility.  No  matter  what 
it  may  be — a  piano,  cook  stove  or  bale 
of  cotton — up  it  goes,  slung  on  handle 
bars,  onto  the  shoulders  of  these  dark- 
skinned  "beasts  of 
burden,"  for  it  is 
a  question  of  brute 
strength,  this 
scrambling  up  a 
bank,  steeper  than 
the  roof  of  a  house 
in  many  places,  and 
landing  the  burden 
safely  on  the  blufiL 

When  not  aT 
work  the  "rousta- 
bout" spends  much 
of  his  time  and 
most  of  his  money 
in  that  game  so 
fascinating  to  the 
negro  throughout 
the  South,  "craps." 
At  the  end  of  a 
trip  nine  tenths  of 
them  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  sole 
dollar  that  is  with- 
held by  the  boat, 
that  they  may  not 


be  "dead  broke"  when  they  are  dis- 
charged at  the  home  port.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  wages,  with  the 
exception  of  what  they  have  spent,  is 
in  the  pockets  of  a  lucky  few.  Every 
boat  is  compelled  by  law  to  provide  a 
bunk  and  blanket  for  each  member  of 
her  crew,  but  a  "roustabout"  has  little 
use  for  either;  the  top  of  the  boiler  in 
winter  and  a  deck  plank  in  summer  are 
preferable  to  "dem  shelves,"  as  he  char- 
acterized the  bunks  when  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  them. 

The  rise  of  water  in  the  Mississippi 
is  sometinies  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  as 
each  planter  insists  upon  having  his 
freight  put  on  the  top  of  the  bank, 
though  scrupulously  refraining  from 
spending  one  cent's  worth  of  labor  or 
one  moment's  time  in  making  it  acces- 
sible, it  is  a  serious  matter,  when  the 
river  is  low,  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 
And  if  it  is  raining,  as  it  too  often  is 
during  the  busy  season,  the  "rousta- 
bouts" have  to  climb  this  hill  through 
the  slipperiest,  stickiest  mud  that  ever 
vexed  the  soul  of  mortal  man.  But 
up  they  go  with  a  barrel  of  kerosene  or 
whisky  on  a  chain  barrow,  eight  under 
the  barrow  and  as  many  more  before 
and  behind,  pulling  and  pushing  the 
load  up  the  hill.  If  sixteen  men  are  not 
enough,  thirty-two  are — the  barrel  must 
go  up.  If  the  goods  go  to  a  small 
country  merchant  in  a  small  country 
town,  he  will  often  insist  upon  having 


DURING  THEIR  IDLE  MOMENTS 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BOAT  LOADED  WITH  COTTON 


aside  from  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
numerous  plantation  landings,  where 
anything  in  the  shape  of  passengers  or 
freight  may  be  received  or  landed. 

The  distance  between  Memphis  and 
Vicksburg  is  four  hundred  and  three 
miles,  and  the  boats  make  one  hundred 
and  four  regular  landings.  Being  of  very 
shallo-^  draft  for  such  large  craft,  they 
can  run  their  nose  into  the  bank  almost 
anywhere.  The  large  steamer  "Natchez," 
of  the  Anchor  Line,  will  carry,  when 
loaded  to  her  full  capacity,  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and 
draws  with  full  cargo  only  about  twelve 
feet  of  water. 

To  appreciate  these  boats  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  times  they  must 
navigate  very  shallow  water,  hence  their 
great  breadth  of  beam  and  compara- 
tively low, hull;  they  must  be  able  to 
run  on  t\Vo  feet  of  water,  carry  a  good 
load  on  three  or  four  feet,  and  not  draw 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  when 
loaded  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

A  steamer  loaded  with  cotton  is  an 
interesting  and  novel  sight.  Of  course, 
with  so  shallow  a  hull,  only  &  small  part 
of  the  load  can  be  carried  in  the  hold, 
the  greater  part  being  on  deck,  and  to 
incr'ease  the  carrying  capacity  the  main 
deck  is  extended  far  enough  over  the 
water  to  give  her  a  third  more  deck  room 


BUSY  SCENE  ON  NEW  ORLEANS  WHARF 


them  put  it  in  his  store,  which  may  be 
a  block  from  the  landing. 

And  therein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween steamboats  and  railroads.  The 
latter  puts  the  freight  in  its  warehouse, 
which  may  be  a  mile  from  town,  and 
notifies  the  owner  to  come  and  get  it; 
the  steamboat  puts  it  in  the  owner's 
house,  and  begs  his  further  patronage. 
An  opposition  railroad  is  practically  an 
impossibility;  a  few  thousand  dollars  will 
put  on  a  boat  which  will  ruin  the  profits 
of  the  best  of  lines.  Thus  the  boats 
carry  cotton  from  up  the  Red  River  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  for  one  dollar  a  bale;  the. 
railroads  do  the  same  so  long  as  the 
boats  run,  but  when  they  are  compelled 
by  low  water  to  lay  up,  the  rate  goes 
up  to  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  bale,  dropping  again  to  meet  the  boats 
when  the  water  permits  them  to  run. 
The  fare  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg  is 
seven  dollars  by  boat,  and  includes  bed 
and  board;  by  rail  it  is  ten  dollars,  and 
the  passenger  boards  himself.  As  it 
takes  three  days  to  make  the  trip  by 
water,  this  is  but  about  two  dollars  a 
day  for  hotel  board,  with  four  hundred 
and  three  miles  of  travel  for  nothing. 

The  channel  of  the  Mississippi  is  ex-  - 
tremely    tortuous,    and    is    marked  by 
[concluded  on  page  i6] 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

"An  old  lady  going  abroad  wishes  a  young  woman 
to  act  as  traveling  companion;  must  not  be  over 
twenty-five,  and  be  able  to  speak  French." 

Helen  Mortimer,  a  poor  New  York  girl,  gets 
the  f)osition.  Mrs.  Harold  Pancoast,  her  employer, 
entrusts  her  with  a  small  steamer  trunk,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  great  and  mysterious  value.  Mrs. 
Pancoast  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Helen 
sails  alone.  Helen  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  absorbs 
much  of  the  attention  of  one  Guy  Halifax.  A  George 
R.  Barriugton  forces  his  attentions  on  Helen,  and 
Worrendale,  another  character,  seems  to  be  in  leagOe 
with  Barrington.  A  telegram  containing  a  London 
address  is  stolen  from  Helen's  stateroom  by  Madame 
Patrie.  Charles  Lawson,  a  spendthrift,  introduces 
himself  to  He!en.  Halifax  helps  Helen  to  the  train, 
and  then  leaves  to  look  after  the  Watsons.  Barring- 
ton  took  the  same  coach,  and  when  Victoria  was 
reached,  he  helped  Helen  to  a  carriage  and  asked 
for  her  trunk  check.  Helen,  suspicious,  insisted 
that  he  leave  his  grip  and  coat  in  the  cab.  He  did 
not  return,  so  Helen,  in  desperation,  directed  the 
cab-driver  to  the  address  Halifax  had  given  her, 
and  started  alone  and  without  the  trunk.  In  the 
coat  that  Barrington  left  Helen  finds  the  stolen  tele- 
gram. Helen  cables  Mrs.  Pancoast  that  the  trunk 
had  been  stolen,  and  she  gets  instructions  that  her 
employer  had  sailed.  A  man  named  Black  attempts 
to  recover  Barrington's  papers  by  entering  Helen's 
room  in  the  dead  of  night.  Helen  frustrates  his 
plans  by  wildly  firing  a  revolver  and  arousing 
the  whole  house.  Helen  gets  notice  to  vacate  her 
room.  She  starts  out  in  a  London  fog  in  search  of 
another  stopping  place,  and  is  kidnapped  by  Black. 
She  escapes  from  the  cab,  gets  lost  in  the  fog,  and  en- 
ters a  men's  club  where  she  is  rudely  handled.  Wor- 
rendale unexpectedly  rescues  her.  They  encounter 
Black  as  they  are  leaving  the  den  of  vice,  and  Helen 
is  soon  a  prisoner  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Morris,  alias 
Madame  Patrie,  where  they  vainly  endeavor  to  lo- 
cate Barrington's  papers.  Helen  outwits  them  and  is 
released.  She  learns  Mrs.  Pancoast  is  in  London.  At 
the  boarding  house  a  Mrs.  Featherstone  takes  a 
liking  to  Helen  and  shows  her  about  the  city  Helen 
fears  she  is  being  spied  upon  by  detectives,  aad  her 
life  becomes  miserable.  Helen  goes  to  Paris  as  an 
amanuensis  of  Madame  Durozzi,  or  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone,  as  she  is  known  in  London.  Lawson  proceeds 
to  show  Helen  life  in  Paris,  and  their  engagement 
results.  Lord  Haldon,  father  of  Halifax,  dies,  and 
the  son  succeeds  to  his  title  and  estates.  Ethel 
Watson  encounters  Helen  at  Madame  Durozzi's 
studio  and  gets  a  cold  reception.  Madame  D.  loses 
confidence  m  Helen  and  discharges  her.  Lawson 's 
wicked  character  dawns  on  Helen  and  the  engage- 
ment is  broken.  Mrs.  Pancoast  arrives  in  Paris. 
Valuable  jeweled  necklaces  that  Lawson  had  given 
Helen  and  which  sht  intended  to  return  are  myste- 
riously stolen.  Helen  goes  to  Mrs.  Pancoast,  who 
listens  to  her  story  with  great  interest.  Together 
they  take  up  the  fight  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
trunk.  Helen  is  ordered  to  disguise  herself  in  one 
of  Mrs.  P.'s  suits,  and  heavily  veiled  they  start  out 
for  Forty  Champs  Elysees,  an  address  mentioned  in 
one  of  Barrington's  letters,  and  which  letters,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Pancoast,  had  been 
left  above  the  wardrobe  in  the  old  Oakley  Street 
(London)  boarding  house. 

T  PROVED  to  be  a  handsome  apartment 
house  a  little  way  below  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  with  a  concierge  in 
livery  standing  at  the  porte-cochere. 
''I  thought  I  was  to  remain  in  the 
cab,  but  Mrs.  P.  said  she  would  like  me  to 
accompany  her  and  as  we  entered  the  door- 
way she  asked  the  concierge  if  the  Countess 
de  Chatelevix  was  at  home.  He  said  yes,  and 
saw  us  to  the  elevator,  which  stopped  at 
the  third  floor. 

"There  was  a  handsome  door  on  either 
side  of  the  hallway  leading  into  two  separate 
apartments,  and  Mrs.  P.  approached  the  one 
on  the  left,  and  touched  the  bell.  As  she 
waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  she  wrote 
a  line  on  her  card,  which  she  handed  to  the 
swell-looking  butler,  who  opened  it,  saying 
in  French  : 

"  'How  are  you,  Jean  ?  Do  you  remember 
me?'  And  he,  after  a  look  of  wonderment, 
returned,  'Ah,  oui.  Mademoiselle,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  again.  Come  in,  the  Countess 
will  be  so  charmed !' 

"This  sounds  familiar  in  English,  but  in 
French  it  was  perfectly  respectful  and 
gracious.  We  were  shown  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  drawing  rooms  I  have  ever 
seen.  Everything  was  most  costly,  but  of 
such  unostentatious  and  dignified  taste  that 
this  fact  was  disguised  instead  of  being 
flaunted  in  one's  face,  as  it  is  in  the  houses 
of  the  newly  rich. 

"  'The  Countess  de  Chateleux  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  women  socially  in 
France,'  whispered  Mrs.  Pancoast,  while  I 
was  taking  in  the  beauties  of  the  room. 
'She  is  old  now,  but  stiU  charming.  I  used 
to  be  her — well,  amanuensis,  I  suppose  one 
would  call  it,  though  I  was  more  her  friend 
and  companion.  I  lived  with  her  five  years, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven, 
and  I  have  known  many  happy  hours  here. 
Dear  old  soul !  I  wish  I  had  never  left 
her!' 

"  'Why  did  you  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'Oh,  to  commit  the  folly  of  marriage ! 
She  used  to  take  me  to  the  Riviera,  and 
there,  three  years  ago,  I  met — my  husband !' 

"The  last  two  words  were  uttered  more 
bitterly  than  I  have  ever  before  heard  her 
speak,  and  I  glanced  up  to  see  that  her  face 
had  hardened,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
vacancy  with  a  look  of  brooding  misery, 
that  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  buoyant 
nature  she  had  ever  revealed  to  me. 

"At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  faint 
rustle  of  silk  in  the  room  beyond,  which  led 
into  this  one  by  a  heavily  curtained  doorway, 
and  a  tall,  well-preserved  woman  of  about 
seventy  approached  us  with  the  easy  noise- 
less step  of  an  aristocrat.  She  stooped  very 
much,  and  her  white  hair,  probably  partly 
false,  was  piled  up  in  lovely  soft  puffs  above 
a  thin,  distinguished-looking  face,  pale  as 
ivory,  with  fine,  clear-cut  features,  and  dark 
eyes  that  must  have  once  been  beautiful,  but 
were  now  filmy  and  heavy-lidded.  She  wore 
a  gown  of  soft  black  silk,  that  scarcely  made 
a  sound  as  she  moved,  and  over  her  shoul- 
ders, tied  in  a  loose  knot  in  front,  lay  a 
white  scarf  of  the  most  exquisite  real  lace 
I  ever  saw. 

"She  held  out  her  thin  white  hands  to 
Mrs.  Pancoast,  and  in  a  trembling,  tender 
voice  said,  'Ah,  Suzanne,  ma  cherie  I  This 
is  good  of  you  I'  and  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks. 

"  'This  is  my  young  friend.  Miss  Morti- 
mer,' said  Mrs.  Pancoast ;  and  the  Countess 
gave  me  one  of  her  frail  hands,  and  said 


she  was  happy  to  meet  me,  for  any  friend 
of  Suzanne's  was  always  welcome  in  her 
home. 

"  'And  how  are  you,  my  dear?'  she  added 
to  Mrs.  P.,  drawing  nearer  the  window. 
'Let  me  see  you !  Ah,  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  yet  there  are  some  traces  of  trouble 
here !  Have  you  been  happy  always,  Su- 
zanne?' 

"Mrs.  P.  smiled  and  said,  with  the 
sweetest  sadness  in  her  voice,  'Is  any  one 
always  happy,  Countess?' 

"  'Ah,  no,  no,  my  child ;  very  few  of  us 
have  even  our  share  of  happiness.  Yet  I 
had  hoped  your  road  would  be  easy!' 

"  'And  how  is  Monsieur  the  Count  ?'  asked. 
Mrs.  P.,  as  though  wishing  to  change  -  the 
subj  ect. 

"  'Ah,  dieu !  the  same,  always  the  same — 
a  living  corpse !'  said  the  Countess.  'You 
must  come  in  to  see  him ;  he  will  be  so  glad, 
if  anything  can  make  him  glad  now !' 

"  'And  your  daughter,  Madame  de  Ponte- 
nac  ?* 

"  'Charming  as  ever,  and  so  happy  since 
the  boy  came !' 

"They  talked  for  some  time  about  such 
matters,  then  Mrs.  Pancoast  said,  'Countess, 
I  haye  something  to  confess  to  you.' 

"The  old  lady  looked  at  her  anxiously. 
'To  confess!'  she  said;  and  Mrs.  P.  re- 
plied, 'Yes :  it  is  a  confession  of  stupidity 
and  carelessness,  but  not  of  intentional 
wrong.  Do  you  remember  that  copy  you 
gave  me  of  the  mechanism  of  your  safe  ?' 

"The  Countess  gasped  some  word  in 
French,  and  said,  'You  have  not  lost  it, 
surely !' 

"  'Yes,  I  have,'  returned  Mrs.  P.  'I  had 
intended  to  destroy  it,  but  somehow  I  for- 
got, and  then  when  I  remembered  and  looked 
for  it,  it  was  gone  !' 

"'Gran  dieu!  When?  How  long  ago? 
But — was  my  address  on  it?' 

"  'No.  You  remember  it  was  typewritten 
on  a  piece  of  blank  paper ;  we  took  that 
precaution,  you  know,  for  fear  I  might — ' 

"  'Ah,  well,  tTiere  is  then  no  danger,'  said 
the  Countess  in  a  tone  of  relief.  'No  one 
could  know  what  safe  it  related  to.' 

"  'But  the  trouble  is,'  returned  Mrs.  P., 
'some  time  before  I  explained  what  it  was 
to  a  friend,  one  whom  I  then  trusted  and 
who  knew  your  address.' 

"  'Ah !    And  this  person  !' 

"  'I  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  planning 
to  rob  you.  He  has  sent  a  copy  of  that 
paper  to  a  person  in  London.  That  copy 
has  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Miss 
Mortimer,  but  this  man  in  London  could  by 
now  have  received  another  copy  from 
America.' 

"The  old  lady  was  staring  at  her  in  terror. 
'What  shall  I  do?'  she  questioned.  'It  would 
kill  me  with  fright  and  kill  the  Count  if  any 
one  should  attempt  to  rob  us.  Do  they 
know  what  is  in  the  safe?' 

"  'I  unfortunately  told  my  friend,  bragging 
of  the  trust  you  had  in  me,  that  it  con- 
tained the  historic  jewels  of  Madame  du 
Barry  and  all  the  other  priceless  things. 
I  was  ignorant  and  foolish,  but  I  trusted  him 
then  as — as — my  brother,  more  even — and 
I  believe  he  stole  the  paper !' 

"  'Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?'  repeated  the  old 
lady,  clasping  her  thin  hands  and  looking 
helplessly  about  the  room. 

'  The  only  thing  to  do,'  said  Mrs.  P., 
'is  to  have  the  safe  moved  at  once  and  pub- 
lish the  fact  in  the  Paris  "Herald."  You 
could  have  it  sent  to  the  Credit  Lyonnaise 
for  a  time,  where  it — ' 

"  'Ah_iiaw  I  see  what  that  man  came  here 
for!'  interrupted  the  Countess  excitedly. 
'A  few  days  ago  a  man  came  in  the  evening 
to  examine  the  electric  lights,  and  said  there 
was  something  wrong  with  our  wires  that 
was  affecting  those  in  the  apartment  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  But  my  daughter  and  some 
friends  were  here,  and  among  them  Madame 
Lefarge,  who,  as  you  know,  lives  in  the  top 
apartment,  and  she  said  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  her  lights,  and  the  man  must 
be  making  a  mistake,  so  we  sent  him  away. 
We  were  all  very  puzzled  by  it,  although  it 
never  occurred  to  us  that  he  was  intending 
to  rob  the  safe.' 

"Mrs.  Pancoast  got  up,  appearing  very 
excited  by  this  information.  'It  must  be 
gotten  out  of  here  at  once,'  she  said.  'I  shall 
attend  to  it  myself,  and  return  to  superintend 
while  the  man  from  the  bank  makes  an 
inventory  of  everything  contained  in  the 
safe.  In  the  meantime.  Countess,  it  will  be 
wise  not  to  let  any  one  enter  the  apartment, 
man  or  woman,  until  I  come  back  with  some 
one  who  can  protect  you.  I  shall  go  direct 
to  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  order  them  to  come 
at  once,  and  then  to  the  "Herald"  office  and 
have  a  notice  put  in  to-morrow's  paper.  I 
have  much  to  tell  you  of  my  life  since  we 
parted,  so  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  long  talk 
Avhen  I  return,  which  will  probably  be  within 
two  hours.  I  could  not  sleep  to-night,  feel- 
ing you  are  in  this  danger  through  my 
fault' 

"The  Countess  thanked  her,  and  a  few 
moments  later  we  were  in  the  cab  again, 
tearing  through  the  streets  of  Paris  at  a 
break-neck  pace. 

"  'I  must  get  to  London  to-night,'  Mrs. 
Pancoast  said  when  she  had  told  the  coach- 
man she  would  pay  him  extra  if  he  went  at 
his  horses'  utmost  speed.  'Even  now  it  may 
be  too  late  I  I  must  get  those  letters,  and 
discover  who  this  Barrington  is,  or  else  I 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  regaining  my 
trunk,  and  I  must  get  it !     I  must !' 

"She  was  terribly  agitated,  and  my  cu- 
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riosity  concerning  the  contents  of  that  trunk 
had  become  so  intense  I  could  scarcely  sui>- 
press  it ;  but  I  knew  it  would  be  futile  to 
question  her,  and  felt  it  would  only  irritate 
her  for  me  to  do  so,  as  she  had  shown 
me  plainly  upon  several  occasions  she  did 
not  wish  to  confide  anything  save  what  she 
volunteered. 

"  'If  you  will  do  me  a  service,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful,'  she  said  presently.  'I  may 
be  detained  for  some  time  when  I  return 
to  the  Countess,  and  shall  consequently  not 
have  a  chance  to  pack,  and  I  must  catch 
that  four-o'clock  train  for  Boulogne,  in 
order  to  get  the  channel  steamer.  If  you 
will  return  to  the  hotel  and  pack  my  things 
it  will  be  a  great  help.  You  can  take  this 
cab  right  back  there,  when  we  reach  the 
bank,  and  I  shall  meet  you  at  the  hotel  in 
time  to  go  on  the  train.' 

"I  was  rather  disappointed  not  to  be  able 
to  go  back  with  her  to  the  Countess,  and 
see  all  those  jewels  and  things,  but  of  course 
I  did  not  let  her  know  that  I  was,  and  said 
I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  as  she 
asked,  for  I  was  glad  to  feel  I  could  be  of 
some  service.  So  we  parted  at  the  bank, 
and  I  returned  to  the  hotel  and  had  every- 
thing packed  when  she  came  in  at  three, 
and  we  had  a  great  rush  for  the  train. 

"I  was  glad  to  leave  Paris,  I  who  have 
longed  all  my  life  to  get  there !  But  my 
last  days  in  it  had  been  so  miserable,  all 
the  pleasure  of  the  beginning  was  wiped 
out,  and  its  very  beauty  had  become  offen- 
sive. Of  course,  I  had  had  a  wretched 
time  in  London,  too,  but  it  had  been  so 
entirely  different  an  experience,  that  when 
compared  with  the  heartache  and  shame  I 
had  suffered  in  Paris,  even  the  horrors  of 
the  fog  appeared  trivial,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  crushing  to  one's  courage 
and  interest  in  life  as  to  find  one's  faith 
and  affection  betrayed. 

'T  hate  even  the  thought  of  Lawson  so 
now  that  I  really  ,wonder  if  I  could  have 
loved  him,  and  in  toy  heart  I  don't  believe 
I  did.  His  attention  flattered  me,  and  I 
was  very  happy  in  believing  he  cared  for 
me  and  that  I  was  to  be  his  w^ife,  but  I 
never  had  the  feeling  of  supreme  happiness 
in  his  mere  presence  which  I  felt  that  one 
evening  on  the  ship  when  Halifax  was  with 
me.  It  only  goes  to  show  how  wrong  and 
foolish  it  is  for  a  girl  to  think  of  marrying 
a  man  unless  there  is  that  affinity  between 
them,  that  makes  him  represent  the  entire 
world  to  her.  If  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of 
of  those  necklaces,  I  think  I  could  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  whole  miserable  affair,  for 
bitter  as  it  was,  had  I  married  him  I  should 
probably  have  suffered  much  more. 

"When  we  were  safely  settled  in  the  train 
and  tearing  away  toward  Boulogne  Mrs. 
Pancoast,  who  had  scarcely  spoken  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  said,  "I  am  so  relieved 
to  feel  that  matter  of  the  safe  is  settled.' 

"  'Did  you  get  it  out  ?'  I  asked ;  and  she 
said,  'Yes,  and  it  created  such  a  sensation 
in  the  street  that  if  there  was  any  one  of 
Barrington's  party  prowling  about,  he  must 
have  noticed  it."  Oh,  if  I  could  find  that 
man !  I  know  whom  he  is  in  league  with, 
and  I  know  they  can  inflict  upon  me  the 
most  bitter  punishment  if  I  betray  them  to 
the  authorities,  but  even  if  I  must  resort  to 
that,  I  mean  to  track  them  down  !' 

"She  spoke  more  to  herself  than  to  me, 
and  her  face  had  turned  quite  pale,  as 
though  from  some  fierce  passion.  She  was 
silent  after  that  for  a  long  time,  seeming 
so  absorbed  in  her  thoughts  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  break  in  upon  them,  and  once  I 
heard  her  say  under  her  breath,  'Base 
scoundrel !'  in  a  tone  of  most  intense  hatred. 

"It  was  snowing  when  we  reached  London, 
and  a  heavy  stillness  hung  over  the  city. 
The  familiarity  of  Victoria  Station  recalled 
all  the  horrors  of  my  first  arrival  there,  and 
depressed  me  so,  I  looked  forward  fearfully 
to  what  might  be  in  store  for  me  this  time 
in  this  great  town. 

"We  got  into  a  cab,  and  rolled  through 
those  same  streets  that  had  carried  so  much 
terror  to  my  heart  that  evening.  Now  they 
appeared  so  different,  with  the  pale  flakes 
falling  through  the  glow  of  lamps,  and 
whitening  the  head  and  shoulders  and  um- 
brellas of  people  who  passed  to  and  fro, 
through  the  silence,  like  spirits.  Even  our 
horse  made  no  sOund  on  the  soft  carpet  of 
snow,  and  the  great  buildings  showed  ridges 
of  white,  as  though  arrayed  in  ermine- 
trimmed  winter  garments. 

"We  stopped  at  a  small  family  hotel  on 
Sloan  Square,  where  Mrs.  Pancoast  took 
two  adjoining  rooms.  She  scarcely  spoke 
at  dinner,  and  looked  quite  worn  out. 

"Evidently  there  is  something  tragically 
serious  weighing  upon  her  mind,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  that  trunk,  for  her  actions 
continually  express  suppressed  rage,  and  a 
sort  of  reckless  determination  to  accomplish' 
what  she  has  undertaken  to  do,  at  all  odds. 

"I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  at  once 
to  the  Oakley  Street  house  and  get  the 
letters,  and  she  replied  : 

"  'No,  it  would  not  do  to  rouse  their  sus- 
picions by  going  at  night,  especially  as  those 
men  have  been  there  to  in(|uire  for  a  man's 
coat.  I  must  go  to-morrow  and  cnga^ 
that  room.    If  only  it  is  still  vacant!' 

"I  could  not  write  then,  which  was  last 
night,  for  she  insisted  upon  my  going-  to 
bed,  saying  the  next  day  would  probably  be 
a  very  trying  one,  and  we  should  both  need 
all  our  strength. 

"Well,  this  morning  we  got  out  early  and 
drove  to  Oakley  Street.  Mrs.  P.  left  me 
in  the  cab,  and  entered  the  house,  where  she 


remained  a  long  time,  and  I  thought  she  was 
surely  getting  the  letters.  But  presently 
she  came  out,  leaving  the  door  open  behind 
her,  and  I  saw  the  maid  I  knew  standing 
by  it. 

"  'The  room  is  taken,'  said  Mrs.  P.  in  a 
hurried  undertone,  'and  the  landlady  is  out. 
I  have  explained  to  this  maid  that  you  are 
my  sister,  and  that  you  left  a  coat  belonging 
to  our  brother  and  a  bag  containing  im- 
portant papers  in  the  room  you  occupied 
here ;  and  I  have  insisted  upon  being  allowed 
to  get  them.  Come  in  with  me,  so  she  will 
recognize  you.  I  intend  to  get  those  letters, 
whatever  they  say  or  do ;  I  can  manage  the 
maid,  and  if  we  once  get  into  the  room,  the 
rest  will  come  easy.  Come,  and  remember  j 
you  are  my  sister !'  rti 

"I  followed  her  into  the  house,  and  said 
to  the  maid,  'How  are  you.  Mary?'  to  which 
she  replied,  very  curtly,  'How  de  do,  miss ; 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  let  you  into  the  room, 
miss  ;  the  lady  as  'as  it  isn't  in,  and  Miss 
Davidson  wouldn't  like  me  to  let  you  go.' 

"  'Well,  we  are  going  into  it  to  get  the 
things  ray  sister  left  there,"  said  Mrs.  P., 
pushing  past  her. 

"  'There  isrt't  anything  belonging  to  Miss 
Mortimer  in  the  room,'  returned  the  maid. 
'We've  cleaned  it  all.  and  nothing — ' 

"  'Lead  the  way,  Helen.'  interrupted  Mrs. 
P.,  making  me  go  before  her,  and  added 
to  the  maid,  who  stood  gaping  helplessly, 
'You  may  come  in  with  us,  and  see  we  do 
not  disturb  anything.' 

"We  were  now  far  up  the  hallway  near 
the  stairs ;  but  at  that  moment  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  key  in  the  front  door,  and  the 
maid  ran  back  to  open  it  for  the  landlady. 

"  'Hurry !'  whispered  Mrs.  P.,  and  we 
hastened  up  the  stairs,  hearing  the  maid 
say  excitedly,  'Miss  Davidson,  these  ladies 
insist  upon  going  up  to  Mrs.  Brown's  room. 
I  can't  stop  them,  miss  !' 

""Who  are  they?'  exclaimed  Miss  David- 
son, and  ran  after  us,  crying,  'Stop,  please* 
I  can't  allow  you  to  go  through  my  house 
like  this !' 

7  "She  came  up  with  us  on  the  second  land- 
ing, and  recognizing  me,  cried,  'You !  How 
dare  you  force  your  way  into  my  house!' 

"  "My  sister  has  come  to  get  some  things 
she  left  here !'  said  Mrs.  P.  haughtily.  'You 
have  no  right  to  speak  to  her  like  that,  and 
I  shall  not  allow  it!' 

"'I  have  a  right!'  returned  the  other  in 
a  shrill,  piercing  voice.  'She  behaved  shame- 
fully while  here,  and  disgraced  my  house!' 

"  'You  had  better  be  careful !'  said  Mrs. 
P.  slowly.  'You  may  get  yourself  into 
serious  trouble  by  making  such  assertions. 
Remember,  she  has  her  side  of  the  •  story 
to  tell,  and  it  would  not  be  of  advantage 
to  your  house  if  she  made  it  public ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  to  go  to  law  about 
the  matter.' 

"'I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  of  hers  in 
that  room,'  returned  Miss  Davidson,  some- 
what more  quietly. 

"  'That  we  shall  soon  prove,'  remarked 
Mrs.  P.,  as  we  advanced  up  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  landlady,  saying,  'I  shall  not 
allow  you  to  rummage  through  my  guest's 
things;  I  shall  call  a  policeman!' 

"  "Do  so,  if  you  think  it  wise,'  replied 
Mrs.  P.,  'but  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to.  My 
sister  hid  the  things  we  are  in  search  of  on 
top  of  the  wardrobe.  If  they  are  not  there, 
we  shall  retire,  and  no  harm  will  be  done; 
we  shall  not  disturb  anything  in  the  room ; 
you  need  not  fear.' 

"We  continued  up,  while  Miss  Davidson 
ejaculated  vociferously,  'Outrageous  !  Dis- 
graceful!  Such  a  thing!  I  shall  never  re- 
ceive another  American  in  my  house.' 

"As  we  entered  the  room  I  couldn't  help 
glancing  about  for  the  bullet  holes  I  had 
made  in  the  wall,  and  saw  two  of  them 
yawning  black,  like  round  ink  spots. 

"The  same  chair  I  had  mounted  on  before 
was  near  the  wardrobe,  and  I  placed  it  so 
I  could  get  up  on  the  back  of  it;  but  I  was 
trembling  so  with  dread  that  I  should  find 
the  things  gone,  I  could  not  steady  myself. 

"  'I  shall  hold  you,'  said  Mrs.  P.,  and 
balanced  me  by  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  I  felt  over  the  woodwork,  and,  with 
a  thrill  of  delight,  touched  the  coat ! 

"'It  is  here!'  I  cried,  and  lifted  it  care- 
fully, taking  my  little  bag  from  under  the 
folds. 

'■  'You  see  we  were  right !'  said  Mrs.  P., 
turning  on  the  landlady,  who  stood  open- 
.mouthed  watching  us.    '.And  now  let  me  tell 
you,  Madame,  that  unless  you  retract  the 
evil  stories  you  have  circulated  concerning 
my  sister,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  resort  to  . 
some  legal  method  of  forcing  you  to.  That-i 
rnan  you  had  in  your  house  at  the  time  my*" 
sister  was  stopping  here  was  a  professionaP 
thief,  and  it  was  to  get  possession  of  this.i 
bag,  containing  valuable  papers,  that  he  eni 
tered  her  room.'  ^  ^ 

"  'I  have  not  circulated  any  stori  *  con-'^ 
cerning  her,'  returned  Miss  Davidson  meekly. 

"  'You  have !'  I  said,  although  I  had  no 
positive  proof  that  she  had.    'You  told  your 
sister  on  Queene  Anne  Street  things  thatj 
have  got  to  friends  of  mine,  and  hurt  mjA 
good  name  very  much.' 

■'  "I  told  her  nothing  but  the  facts,'  sht, 
replied,  'and  they  were  bad  enough.  Ever;^? 
one  in  the  house — ' 

"Mrs.  P.  stopped  her  with  an  imperative, 
pesmrc.  'Listen  to  me,'  she  said  severely,^ 
'I  am  an  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Hamilton' ' 
and  I  know  her  son,  who  is  a  -judge,  wit. 
take  this  matter  up  for  me,  and  if  I  wishi^ 
it  will  be  pushed  to  a  point  that  will  raitti 
both  you  and  your  sister.  This  I  intend' 
shall  he  done, 'unless  you  make  some  atone- 
ment for  the  wrong  you  have  done  my  sister 
by  spreading  calumnious  stories.' 

"The  woman  looked  very  frightened,  her 
thin  face  went  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  so 
wide  they  seemed  ready  to  fall  out. 

"'What  can  I  do?'  she  whined;  'Haven't 
I  had  enough  worry  over  the  affair?' 

"  'You  can  write  a  letter  at  mv  dictation,' 
returned  Mrs.  P.  'Sit  here  at  this  desk  and 
write  it.' 

'"The  woman  did  so,  as  though  obeying 


hypnotic  suggestion,  and  Mrs.  P.  dictated 
the  facts  of  the  situation  to  her,  and  made 
her  sign  it. 

"When  we  were  in  the  cab  again  Mrs.  P. 
said,  'This  letter  will  serve  you  some  day, 
perhaps,  if  the  subject  is  ever  brought  up. 
I  don't  suppose  it  ever  will  be,  but  still 
you  have  suffered  enough  in  this  affair,  and 
I  should  like  you  to  have  some  means  of 
exonerating  yourself.' 

"  'How  you  ever  got  her  to  do  it,  I  can't 
understand,'  I  said.  'She  seemed  hypnotized.' 

"  'I  knew  the  sort  of  woman  she  was  at 
first  sight,'  she  returned,  as  she  took  Bar- 
rington's  letters  from  the  bag.  'They  are 
all  cowards  at  heart,  and  the  mere  mention 
of  the  law  terrifies  them.  Besides,  they  live 
in  holy  adoration  of  titles,  and  I  knew — 
Ah!' 

"A  little  cry  escaped  her  as  she  beheld 
the  address  on  one  of  the  envelopes,  and 
she  took  the  letter  out  hastily,  letting  the 
envelope  fall  in  her  lap,  and  I  saw  it  was 
the  one  addressed  to  G.  M.  de  R.  Herald. 

"  'This  letter  explains  everythii-g  to  me,' 
she  said  presently.  'At  -least  it  makes  clear 
certain  important  points.  It  was  not  in- 
tended for  Barrington  originally,  I  don't 
think — and  yet — I  can't  tell  who  this  Bar- 
rington can  be.' 

"She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said, 
'Helen,  I  am  going  to  take  you  into  my  con- 
fidence about  the  whole  matter,  for  you  have 
shown  yourself  to  be  my  friend,  and  as  we 
are  now  associated,  it  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  to — ' 

"She  had  opened  a  second  letter,  and 
roke  off  abruptly  to  read  it.  She  read  it 
rough  several  times,  and  then  said,  'Ah, 
think  I  have  solved  this !  Look !'  and 
pread  it  out  on  her  lap.  I  leaned  over  her 
and  saw  it  was  the  one  which  had  puzzled 
me  so  much,  you  remember,  containing  these 
words,  which  I  shall  give  you  again,  so  you 
may  understand  how  she  explained  it : 

"  'Write  all  the  circumstances  here.  Get 
impression  right  leg.  Order  nitrogen.  Be- 
ware of  aggravating  rheumatic  decrepitude. 
Cable  instantly  rough  deduction  either  case. 
No  amount  may  exceed  demands.  Note 
every  little  emotional  heaving.  Remark  every 
minutest  indication  toward  relapse  or 
melancholy.' 

'You  see,'  said  Mrs.  Pancoast,  'it  ap- 
5)ears  to  relate  to  some  person  under  medical 
treatment ;  but  if  you  combine  the  first  letter 
of  every  word  you  will  see  what  is  hidden 
in  them,  and  it  is  this :  "Watch  girl  on 
'board  'Cedric,'  named  Helen  Mortimer." 
The  proper  names  are  formed  by  the  first 
letter  of  each  word  going  backward  instead 
of  forward,  as  in  the  others.  You  see  here, 
"Cable  instantly  rough  deductions  either 
case,"  is  "Cedric."  ' 

"It  was  so  clear  and  simple  that  I  felt 
like  a  fool  for  not  having  guessed  it  long 
ago,  although  even  if  I  had  it  would  not 
have  benefited  me  much. 

"  'You  see,  this  was  addressed  to  Barring- 
ton  to  the  ship,'  continued  Mrs.  Pancoast, 
'and  must  have  been  sent  by  some  one  who 
knew  my  plans,  and  who  that  person  is  I 
think  I  know — it  must  have  been  the  person 
to  whom  these  other  letters  are  addressed, 
G.  M.  de  R.,  a  man  I  considered  my  friend, 
and  above  such  treachery!' 

"By  the  time  Mrs.  Pancoast  had  read 
those  Barrington  letters  over  several  times, 
and  discussed  them,  we  reached  the  Grand 
Hotel  where  we  were  to  lunch,  and  I  was 
sorry,  fearing  she  would  forget  she  had 
promised  to  take  me  into  her  confidence 
and  tell  tne  the  mystery  of  all  this  trouble. 
When  we  had  entered  the  hotel,  she  went 
at  once  to  the  telegraph  desk,  which  was 
in  the  entrance  hall,  and  wrote  out  a  long 
despatch. 

"She  made  a  mistake  at  the  first  writing, 
and  as  she  pushed  the  blank  from  her,  my 
glance  fell  upon  it  inadvertently  and  I  read 
the  name  Oscar  Mannering.  There  was 
more  written,  but  I  turned  away,  knowing 
it  was  not  intended  for  me;  and  in  doing 
so,  my  eyes  met  those  of  some  one  standing 
a  few  feet  beyond,  gazing  at  me  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner. 

"My  heart  simply  stopped  beating  as  I 
recognized  it  to  be  Guy  Halifax,  or  rather 
Lord  Haldoo,  as  he  now  is,  and  I  turned 
my  back  on  him  swiftly,  that  he  might  not 
see  how  the  sight  of  him  affected  me. 

"  'I  shall  be  engaged  here  some  time, 
Helen,'  said  Mrs.  Pancoast,  'as  I  have  several 
despatches  to  send,  and  must  telephone,  so 
don't  stand.  Go  into  the  tea  room  there  to 
the  right.  You  will  find  some  papers  to 
look  at,  in  the  reading  room  beyond.' 

"I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  Haldon's  view, 
and  obeyed  immediately,  but  my  knees 
trembled  as  I  walked,  and  I  felt  he  was 
watching  me  with  contemptuous  curiosity. 
It  seemed  so  hard  that  he  should  have  come 
again  across  my  path,  just  when  I  was  be- 
ginning to  forget  him,  and  I  hated  myself 
for  the  emotion  I  felt. 

"There  was  no  one  in  the  tea  room  but 
two  men  sitting  in  a  far  corner  absorbed  in 
conversation,  and  I  sank  into  a  deep  chair 
near  the  fireplace,  where  great  logs  were 
burning.  The  high  back  of  the  chair  was 
turned  toward  the  door,  for  which  I  was 
grateful,  -as  it  completely  hid  me  from  ob- 
servation In  that  direction ;  and  I  had  settled 
myself  comfortably,  to  think  and  get  myself 
calmed  down,  when  a  voice,  his  voice,  said 
quite  near  to  me,  'Miss  Mortimer,  this  is 
probably  not  in  good  taste,  but  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  snub,  I  must  know  why  you  de- 
cline to  recognize  me.' 

"Well,  my  dears,  you  can  imagine  the 
effect  this  had  upon  me !  For  a  brief  time 
I  could  do  nothing  but  stare  into  his  hand- 
sorne,  troubled  face,  and  as  I  did  so  I 
noticed  he  grew  pale. 

"  'Don't  spare  me,'  he  said.  'If  I  am 
intruding  undesired,  tell  me,  and  I  shall 
offer  my  apologies.' 

"  'It  is  not  that,'  I  replied.  'If  you  wish 
to  know  the  truth,  I  thought — ^you  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  me.' 

"  'How  could  I  make  any ,  sign  of  recog- 


"  'Miss  Mortimer,  this  ia  probably  not  in  eood  taate,  but  even  at  the  risk  of  a  snub  I  must 
know  why  you  decline  to  recoenize  me'  " 


nition  when  you  turned  away  the  instant 
you  saw  me?'  he  asked.  'Especially  as  your 
silence  had  already  told  me  I  was  forgotten.' 

"His  voice  was  at  once  reproachful  and 
appealing,  and  so  entirely  different  to  what 
I  had  expected,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  answer,  so  I  said,  'I  am  afraid  there  has 
been  a  mistake.  Lord  Haldon.  I  have  been 
unjust  to  you.' 

"  'You  have  been  unkind  to  me,'  he  re- 
turned, 'for  you  promised  to  let  me  see  you 
here  in  London.' 

"  'I  know  I  did,  but  so  many  strange 
things  have  happened  since  we  parted,  and 
I  thought — I  had  reason  to  believe  you  had 
heard  some  false  stories  about  me,  and  had 
condemned  me  on  them,  as  others  have, 
without  a  hearing.  I  couldn't  bear  to  face 
that,  so  thought  it  best  not  to  reply  to  your 
letter.' 

"He  was  regarding  me  with  a  strange  look 
of  puzzled  wonderment.  'Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  think  I  should  give  credence  to 
boarding-house  gossip  about  youf  he  asked 
with  emphasis  that  rang  to  my  heart.  'You 
may  not  know  me  well  enough  to  have  more 
confidence  in  my  loyalty,  but  after  the  first 
hour  we  ever  spent  together,  I  knew  you  to 
be  incapable  of  such  things  as  that  wretched 
woman  dared  attribute  to  you,  and  I  told — 
my  informant  so.' 

"  'Was  your  informant  Miss  Watson  ?'  I 
asked,  now  grown  courageous  with  new  joy, 
that  made  anything  in  the  past  seem  trifling. 

"Lord  Haldon  hesitated,  then  he  said  im- 
pulsively, 'Yes,  she  was  my  informant.  We 
were  good  friends  until  then;  but  I  couldn't 
stand  for  that,  so  we  had  a  rupture.' 

"He  took  a  chair  near  me,  and  leaning 
forward,  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  critical 
compassion  that  affected  me  deeply. 

"  'Tell  me,'  he  said,  'have  you  been  alone 
all  this  time?  You  look  thinner,  and 
troubled — ' 

"  'I  have  been  alone  most  of  the  time,'  I 
returned,  affecting  gaiety  to  keep  from  re- 
vealing how  near  I  was  to  tears,  'and  I  have 
gone  through "  the  trials  of  a  dime-novel 
heroine !  But  it  is  all  over  now,  thank 
heaven !  I  have  at  last  found  my  friend, 
whom  I  lost  track  of  for  a  time,  owing  to 
a  series  of  trying  circumstances.' 

"  'If  only  you  had  written  me,'  he  said,  'I 
might  have  been  able  to  have  helped  you. 
At  least  you  could  have  depended  upon  me 
as  a  friend,  and  I  should  have  served  you 
at  any  sacrifice  to  myself,  and  considered  it 
more  than  an  honor.' 

"  'It  is  good  of  you  to  have  such  faith  in 
me,  after  all  the  evil  reports  that  must  have 
reached  you,'  I  said,  'and  I  appreciate  it 
more  than  I  can  say.  Heaven  knows  I 
needed  you  dreadfully  more  than  once  dur- 
ing these  past  two  months,  and  with  a  good 


friend  to  advise  and  protect  me  I  should 
have  been  spared  untold  misery.' 

"We  talked  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  I 
related  to  him  some  of  my  experiences, 
particularly  the  one  at  the  Oakley  Street 
house,  and  showed  him  the  letter  Mrs.  P. 
had  forced  the  landlady  to  write  for  me. 
He  grew  very  grave  as  he  listened,  and 
said,  'It  is  shocking -to  think  in  what  peril 
a  woman  is  placed  who  is  alone  in  the 
worlJ !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
not  writing  you  again.  I  should  have  done 
it,  but  when  I  had  my  sister  inquire  if  you 
had  received  the  letter  forwarded  to  Oakley 
Street,  and  learned  that  you  had,  my  blasted 
pride  prevented  me  seeing  what  position 
you  were  in,  and  how  you  needed  a  friend.' 

"Here  Mrs.  Pancoast  joined  us,  and  as  we 
arose,  I  said,  'May  I  present  Lord  Haldon, 
Mrs. — '  but  before  I  had  spoken  her  name, 
she  was  holding  out  her  hand  and  saying, 
'How  do  you  do !'  and  he  exclaimed,  'Why, 
by  Jove !  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Faulkney  ?  Lily 
will  be  delighted  to  know  you  are  in  town  I' 

"  'I  am  not  Mrs.  Faulkney  now,'  she  re- 
turned. 

"  'What !'  he  ejaculated.  'You  don't  mean 
to  say — ' 

"  'Yes,  I  do ;  we  are  divorced,  or  rather 
shall  be  in  a  short  time.  I  have  arranged 
to  take  back  my  own  name  legally.  I  shall 
go  out  to  see  your  sister  as  soon  as  I  have 
settled  up  some  urgent  affairs  here  in  town, 
and  tell  her  all  about  it.' 

"Lord  Haldon  looked  thoughtful  as  she 
was  speaking,  then  he  said,  'I  say,  Lily  is 
stopping  at  Avondale  with  me  over  the  holi- 
days. Can't  you  come  out  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  bring  Miss  Mortimer?  I  should 
like  you  to  know  my  sister.  Miss  Mortimer,' 
he  added,  looking  at  me ;  and  I  made  some 
conventionally  polite  remark  while  waiting 
to  hear  what  Mrs.  Pancoast  would  reply, 
my  heart  beating  wildly,  as  you  can  imagine, 
with  anxiety  for  fear  she  would  decline. 

"I  saw  her  glance  from  him  to  me,  and 
a  little  smile  showed  in  her  eyes.  'Very 
well,'  she  returned,  'that  will  be  charming. 
I  shall  let  you  know  if  everything  goes  well 
as  soon  as  I  am  free.  To-day  I  am  so  terribly 
rushed  I  can't  be  polite,  and  unfortunately 
we  must  now  attend  to  the  inner  man.' 

"  'Why  don't  you  lunch  with  me  ?  We 
can  get  over  to  Dieu  Donne's  in  ten  min- 
.  utes,'  asked  Haldon  and  she  replied : 

"  'No,  thanks,  impossible.  That  would 
mean  courses  and  delay.  I  have  our  bite 
ordered  here.' 

"Haldon  glanced  at  me  and  smiled,  saying, 
'I  have  received  my  conge  distinctly  enough, 
haven't  I?'  and  added,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  us,  'Well,  I  have  your  promise  you  will 
spend  the  holidays  with  us  at  Avondale,  so 
this  is  but  au  revoir.' 


"We  parted  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  Mrs. 
P.  and  I  hurried  to  the  breakfast  room  lead- 
ing off  from  it,  a  softly  lighted  place,  still 
as  the  grave,  where  noiseless  butlers  stood 
about,  and  a  large,  open  fireplace  glowed 
with  burning  logs. 

"  'He  is  a  charming  fellow,'  she  said,  as 
we  seated  ourselves  at  a  small  table;  'so 
above  the  usual  run  of  men !  I  couldn't 
wish  greater  happiness  to  any  girl  than  that 
he  should  care  for  her.'  She  glanced  at  me 
curiously,  then  added  more  hastily,  'But  we 
must  consider  only  the  matter  in  hand  at 
present.  Tell  me,  did  you  say  that  woman, 
who  went  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Patrie,  is  also  known  as  Mrs.  Morris  ?' 

"  'Yes,  that  I  believe  is  her  real  name,' 
I  returned,  'for  Worrendale  called  her  hus- 
band Morris.' 

"  'Can  you  remember  her  husband's  first 
name?     Did  you  ever  hear  it  spoken?" 

"  'Yes,  it  was  Harry,'  I  returned,  remem- 
bering only  too  well  all  the  details  of  that 
painful  experience  under  their  tyranny. 

"'Harry!'  she  ejaculated  softly.  'Then  I 
am  right.  My  dear,  this  woman  is  one  I 
did  a  great  service  for  once.  She  was  under 
a  cloud  for  a  crime  that  no  one  but  myself 
knows  of.  I  loaned  her  money  to  get  away 
from  Paris  at  a  time  when  I  had  nothing  my- 
self save  the  salary  I  got  from  the  Countess 
de  Chateleux.  I  pitied  her,  although  1  knew 
her  to  be  guilty ;  but  she  had  suffered  so 
much  !  I  know  she  will  help  me — she  would 
not  dare  to  refuse  to  help  me!  I  have  just 
learned  through  the  telephone  that  she  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Harry  Morris.  If  only 
you  could  remember  in  what  part  of  the 
city  that  house  was  they  took  you  to  in  the 
fog.' 

"  'I  couldn't  possibly  remember,  for  I  did 
not  see  it,'  I  returned.  'Besides,  I  know 
nothing  of  London.' 

"  'You  say  there  were  wide  steps  leading 
up  to  it?' 

"  'No,  there  were  not.  That  was  the  house 
I  went  into  opposite.  The  place  they  led  me 
into  had  only  a  few  steps,  and  the  door 
led  into  a  narrow  hallway,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  steep  staircase.' 

"  'Ah !  Were  the  rooms  old-fashioned 
looking  or  modern?' 

"  'Decidedly  old-fashioned/  I  returned ; 
then  an  idea  came  to  me,  and  I  said,  'Isn't 
there  a  Harry  mentioned  in  one  of  those 
letters  I  got  from  Barrington's  coat?' 

"Quick  as  a  flash  she  had  the  letters 
out  on  the  table,  and  glancing  through  them, 
exclaimed,  'Yes,  you  are  right !  Look ! 
"Harry's  place  32  Strand  !"  ' 

■"Then  she  stared  at  me  wide-eyed,  and 
continued  thoughtfully,  'That  may  be  the 
very  place !  We  shall  go  there  at  once. 
Oh,  if  it  should  prove  a  right  clue,  I  shall 
be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life!'  , 

"Here  the  waiter  came  with  our  luncheon, 
and  when  he  had  withdrawn  Mrs.  P.  said, 
'Now,  while  we  have  this  little  time  before 
us,  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  what 
has  brought  me  to  this  condition.  Three 
years  ago,  while  in  Nice  with  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Chateleux,  I  met  a  wealthy 
and  attractive  Englishman  named  Winston 
Faulkney,  with  whom  I  promptly  fell  in  love. 
He  came  to  see  me  in  Paris,  and  a  few 
months  later  I  married  him.  We  spent  one 
year  traveling  from  place  to  place,  and  there 
were  many  things  that  puzzled  me  in  his 
actions,  but  I  was  unsophisticated,  and  I 
loved  him,  so  never  suspected  that  there  was 
anything  illegitimate  connected  with  his  life. 

"  'About  eight  months  ago  we  were  in- 
vited to  visit  Lady  Hamilton,  who  is  a  dear 
friend  of  the  Countess  de  Chateleux,  and 
who  took  quite  »a  fancy  to  me  and  my 
brother  Oscar,  who  is  my  only  surviving 
relative,  and  whom  I  love  better  than  my 
life.  He  also  was  visiting  Lady  Hamilton 
at  the  same  time,  for  as  we  were  very  poor, 
he  was  engaged  here  in  London  as  under 
secretary  to  Lady  Hamilton's  brother,  the 
Judge.  Unknown  to  me,  he  was  living 
rather  wildly,  and  had  gotten  deeply  into 
debt,  and  was  consequently  an  easy  prey  to 
my  husband's  temptings. 

"  'While  we  were  visiting  her,  Lady  Ham- 
ilton fell  very  ill,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
leave.  Immediately  afterward  my  brother 
disappeared,  and  I  thought  he  was  dead,  that 
he  had  perhaps  been  mysteriously  murdered, 
and  I  wanted  my  husband  to  engage  detec- 
tives to  trace  him.  But  he  told  me  not  to 
worry ;  that  Oscar  was  all  right,  and  was 
merely  in  hiding,  because  he  had  gotten 
himself  tangled  up  in  debts  and  trouble  here 
in  London,  and  that  he  (my  husband)  would 
settle  everything  quietly,  then  Oscar  could 
return  and  nothing  would  be  suspected. 

"  'To  prove  the  truth  of  his  story,  which 
I  was  too  guileless  to  doubt,  despite  many 
things  in  his  behavior  that  had  perplexed 
me,  he  showed  me  some  of  my  brother's 
debts,  which  were  appalling,  and  although 
I  was  heartbroken  to  know  Oscar  had  come 
to  this,  I  was  naturally  very  grateful  to  my 
husband  for  shielding  him.  We  then  went 
to  California,  and  one  night,  while  my  hus- 
band was  away  in  New  York,  my  brother 
came  to  me  secret^'  from  Chicago,  and  told 
me  that  the  man  I  had  married,  whom  I 
loved  and  trusted,  was  a  professional  thief!' 

"  'Oh  !'  I  gasped ;  but  she  said,  'Wait,  this 
is  not  all,  not  half !  And  I  must  hurry,  for 
we  have  very  little  time.  He  showed  me 
such  proofs  of  his  statement  that  I  could 
have  no  doubts  left,  and  more  horrible  than 
all,  confessed  that,  under  my  husband's  di- 
rections, he,  Oscar,  who  is  so  dear  to  me, 
had  robbed  Lady  Hamilton  of  family  jewels 
valued  at  five  thousand  pounds.  These 
jewels  he  had  in  his  possession  pending  my 
husband's  return,  he  having  gone  to  make 
sure  no  one  was  on  their  track.  It  was 
arranged  they  should  then  be  divided  be- 
tween him,  my  husband  and  a  man  named 
Gabriel  de  Romne,  and  taken  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
each  was  to  take  a  specified  portion  of  what 
the  lot  brought,  my  husband,  of  course,  to 
have  the  major  part. 

[to  be  continued  next  issue! 
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Down  the  Mississippi 

[CONTIXUED  FROM  PAGE  I3] 

countless  guide  posts  set  up  on  the 
banks  on  either  side.  The  pilot  lays  his 
course  from  one  to  the  other, '  which 
oftentimes  means  zigzagging  back  and 
forth  for  many  miles.  At  night  a  power- 
ful searchlight  is  used  to  assist  the  pilot 
at  his  work,  and  to  light  up  the  landings 
when  taking  on  or  discharging  freight. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  sit  on  the 
deck  and  watch  the  shores  as  the  great 
light  is  swept  along  them;  plantations, 
cotton  fields,  negro  cabins,  shanty  boats, 
all  pass  before  the  eye  like  a  constantly 
changing  panorama. 

The  rapids  of  the  river  are  intersected 
by  numerous  sand  bars,  which  are  a  con- 
stant menace  to  na\-igation.  These  are 
marked  by  square  stone  piles  narrowed 
toward  the  top  like  a  pyramid,  and  with 
steps  up  the  side,  leading  to  a  light, 
which  is  taken  care  of  and  lighted  every 
night  by  a  keeper  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  that  purpose. 

During  high  water  in  the  Mississippi 
the  levees  are  the  only  means  of  protec- 
tion afforded  the  surrounding  country 
on  either  bank.  In  -some  places  the 
levee  is  built  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
river;  in  other  places  it  is  back  a  mile  or 
two  inland.  At  high  water  the  scene  is 
a  strange  one  as  viewed  from  the  deck 
of  a  river  boat — ^the  water  even  with  the 
top  of  the  levee,  in  some  places  over- 
flown, you  seem  to  be  sailing  about  in 
an  elevated  canal,  the  surrounding 
country  of  rich  plantations,  broken  here 
and  there  by  little  villages,  lying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  below  you. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, the  bank  washing  away  in  some 
places  and  bars  forming  in  others,  so 
that  what  is  dry  land  at  the  present  time 
may  six  months  later  be  a  river  or  lake 
open  to  navigation.  This  is  exemplified 
•  in  Lake  Palmyra,  through  which  the 
boats  now  pass.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
channel,  where  two  years  ago  it  was  dry 
land.  Frequently  at  a  landing  there  will 
be  only  a  rudelj'  constructed  shant^',  or 
sometimes  a  tent,  for  storing  freight. 
The  reason  for  this  is  easily  explained 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  that 
the  landing  place  of  to-day  may  on  the 
morrow  be  surrounded  by  water  and  be 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

At  almost  every  landing  of  any  im- 
portance one  will  observe  a  number  of 
house  boats,  or  shanty  boats,  as  they  are 
called,  anchored  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  bank.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whisky  boats.  They  take  out  a  United 
States  liquor  license,  and  without  a  state 
-license  sell  all  the  whisky  they  please 
without  being  molested.  There  is  still 
another  class  of  "shanty  boats,"  varying 
in  size  from  fifteen  to  .forty  feet.  These 
belong  to  the  river  hobos,  the  Mis- 
sissippi tramps,  as  a  class  the  toughest 
people  in  the  world,  getting  their  living 
by  hunting,  fishing  and  theft.  They  are_ 
a  criminal  class  apart  from  the  rest  of 
their  ilk,  a  class  that  the  police  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  touch,  unless,  at 
some  time,  they  commit  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  some  large  town 
or  city.  Drifting  about  the  river  from 
place  to  place,  they  are  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow. 

There  are  a  number  of  show  boats  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  river,  stopping  at 
the  smaller  towns  and  large  plantations, 
where  they  are  sure  of  a  crowd,  even  if 
it  is  black.  One  enterprising  Westerner 
built  a  barge,  housed  it  over,  and  fitted 
up  a  variety  theater  capable  of  seating, 
by  crowding,  about  five  hundred  people. 
With  a  troup  comprising  eight  artists, 
and  an  orchestra  of  two  pieces — a  piano 
and  a  violin — he  towed  from  place  to 
place  along  the  river,  stopping  as  long 
as  he  could  draw  a  crowd.  During  the 
winter  of  1905  he  is  said  to  have  stocked 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  two  thirds 
of  which  must  have  been  clear  profit. 

A  break  in  the  levee  at  high  water  is 
a  serious  matter  to  those  who  live  in 
the  vicinity.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  rich 
plantation  land  may  become  an  inland 
sea  in  a  few  hours'  time,  and  crops  val- 
ued at  thousands  of  dollars  may  like- 
wise be  destroyed.  The  Mississippi  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  when  the 
water  comes  everything  is  swept  before 
it.  Even  the  planter's  home  is  not  al- 
ways secure,  and  sometimes  himself  and 
family  are  picked  up  by  some  relief  boat 
perhaps  miles  from  the  original  site  of 
his  home.  Tlie  shanty-boat  people  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  not  troubled  by 
a  rise  of  the  river,  break  in  the  levee 
or  flood.  Their  home  is  on  the  water, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  they  are 
here  or  there.  Then,  too,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  adding  to  their  worldly 
possessions  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Sometimes  an  immense  tract  of  land, 
several  acres  in  extent,  becomes  under- 
mined and  detached  from  a  plantation. 
znd  is  carried  by  the  current  to  some 
point  down  the  river,  where  it  lodges 
close  to  or  joining  the  property  of  some 


other  planter  or  landowner.  Occasion- 
ally a  tract  of  land  of  this  description 
may  be  of  considerable  value;  the  ques- 
tion then  arises,  who  is  the  owner,  the 
party  who  has  lost  his  real  estate,  or  the 
man  who  has  found  it?  A  case  of  this 
kind  was  recently  in  the  courts,  involv- 
ing a  tract  of  land  eleven  acres  in  ex- 
tent, on  a  part  of  which  was  growing 
potatoes  and  other  garden  truck.  It 
has  been  appealed  to  a  higher  court, 
whose  decision  is  awaited  with  interest. 


One  does  not  have  to  go  back  to 
ante-bellum  day^  to  find  the  big  planta- 
tion where  the  white  man  is  king  and 
the  black  man  a  patient  servitor. 

Passing  through  the  delta  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  the  soil  becomes  blacker 
and  richer  and  the  people  blacker  and 
thicker.  Cotton  fields  and  sugar  lands 
appear,  and  the  "big  house"  and  the 
negro  shack  stand  side  by  side.  We 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we  are  in  the 
"black  belt"  of  southern  Mississippi, 
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WEIGHING  COTTON  IN  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  LARGE  SHEDS 


A  LEVEE— A  FAMILIAR  SCENE  ALONO  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


Sugar  is  an  important  factor,  but  cot- 
ton is  king.  The  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation from  one  year's  end  to  another 
is  cotton,  cotton,  cotton.  If  it  brings 
above  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  planter 
and  his  family  can  indulge  themselves 
to  their  heart's  content;  if  it  brings  be- 
low six  cents,  bankruptcy  stares  them 
in  the  face,  for  it  costs  that  to  raise  it 
Cotton  is  money  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  negro  tenant  will  mortgage 
his  mule  to  secure  the  seed  to  plant.  As 
soon  as  the  green  leaves  appear  above 
the  ground  a  lien  is  put  upon  the  crop 
in  futurity  for  weekly  food  supplies  and 
whatever  else  may  be  needed.  When 
the  crop  has  come  to  maturity  the  land- 
owner takes  possession  of  the  cotton, 
sells  it  to  the  best  advantage,  pays  him- 
self with  interest  whatever  may  be  his 
due,  and  turns  over  the  remainder,  if 
any  be  left,  to  his  tenant.  For  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  there  is  no  diversity 
of  crops.  The  planter  will  take  a  lien 
on  no  other  crop  than  cotton.  Often 
the  negro  tenant  will  not  raise  fodder 
enough  to  feed  his  own  stock,  or  garden 
sfuflF  enough  to  supply  his  own  family. 
The  large  plantation  owner  is  generally 
the  proprietor  of  a  supply  store,  furnish- 
ing his  tenants  and  laborers  with  every- 
thing they  may  need  in  the  way  of 
groceries,  clothing,  drygoods,  etc.  In 
this  way  the  negro  is  enabled  to  supply 
his  wants,  although  he  pays  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  the  same 
things  could  be  purchased  in  town  for 
cash.  The  planter  knows  that  if  his 
tenant  lives  he  is  sure  of  his  pay.  If  he 
should  die,  what  may  be  charged  up  to 
profit  and  loss  is  seldom  found  on 
the  latter  page  of  the  ledger,  owing 
to  the  excessive  profit  he  makes  on 
his  sales. 

It  is  very  seldom  nowadays  that  an 
accident  occurs  on  the  river.  The  old 
days  of  racing  are  gone  by.  when  a  test 
of  speed  between  the  rival  lines  was  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  old  river 
men  will  tell  now  of  the  last  race  of  any 
account,  which  occurred  in  1872,  be- 
tween the  boats  "Robert  E.  Lee"  and 
"Natchez,"  racing  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis.  No  passengers  were  taken 
on  either  craft  except  at  their  own  risk. 
The  "Robert  E.  Lee"  was  stripped  of 
all  her  doors  and  windows,  that  there 
rnight  be  as  little  obstruction  from  the 
air  as  possible,  and  burned  cotton  seed 
the  last  ninety  miles  of  her  route  to 
generate  more  steam  in  her  boilers. 
The  "Lee"  came  out  ahead,  reaching  St. 
Louis  about  five  hours  ahead  of  the 
"Natchez."  As  she  came  into  her  landing 
the  shore  was  lined  for  a  long  distance 
with  interested  spectators.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  half  a  million  dollars  was 
bet  upon  this  race.  Wlien  the  winning 
boat  reached  St.  Louis  the  woodwork  of 
her  cabin  fixtures  was  cracked  and  dis- 
jointed from  the  tremendous  and  long- 
continued  jar  of  her  engines. 

One  of  the  most  singular  accidents 
that  ever  happened  on  the  river  occurred 
to  the  steamer  "Leathers"  a  few  years 
ago.  She  was  backing  from  her  landing, 
and  when  about  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  bank  struck  a  snag,  tearing  a  hole 
in  her  stern  some  three  feet  in  diameter. 
The  passengers  were  all  safely  landed, 
but  in  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  she 
struck  the  snag  she  went  down  stern  first. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  disaster  was  that  no 
trace  of  her  was  ever  found  afterward. 
That  a  steamer  the  size  of  the  "Leathers" 
could  sink  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
the  shore  in  water  so  deep  that  sound- 
ings would  reveal  no  traces  of  her  is  a 
most  singular  fact. 

The  greatest  menace  to  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi  is  fog.  When  it  gets  so 
thick  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  boat  to 
proceed,  instead  of  anchoring,  as  is  com- 
mon in  Eastern  rivers,  here  the  steamer 
runs  her  bow  into  the  bank,  and  ties  up 
to  a  tree  or  anything  on  shore  to  which 
a  line  may  be  made  fast. 

At  the  present  time  the  boats  that  pi 
the  river  are  much  smaller  than  the  steam 
ers  of  forty  years  ago,  but  they  are  com 
fortable  and  safe  boats.    Few  accidents 
happen  nowadays,  the  racing  fever  has 
gone  by,  and  in  thick  weather  the  boat» 
tie  up.    The  federal  government  keeps  a 
careful  watch  on  steamboats  and  steam- 
boatmen.    A  constant  effort  is  being  made 
toward  improving  the  navigable  streams. 
Snag  boats  go  over  the  river  course  a' 
frequent  intervals,  eliminating  many  nat 
ural  obstructions,  which  tends  to  rcduc, 
the  frequency  of  accidents  m  river  trave" 
and  make  it  fully  ~as  safe  as  journeyin 
by  rail. 

Let  those  who  would  spend  a  most  d 
lightful  vacation,  at  a  cost  less  than  the 
would  pay  at  a  second-class  hotel,  take  a. 
trip  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  while  she 
yet  retains  her  individuality  and  lingers 
in  this  commercial  age  a  connecting 
link  between  the  old  or  ante-bellum 
days  and  the  enterprising  New  South  of 
to-day. 
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T   LEAST   you   will   admit  one 
thing,"  said  Judge  Williams,  in 
a  tone  that  implied  an  unan- 
swerable argument,  "there  are 
no  thoroughbreds  in  Massachusetts." 

"It  always  comes  around  to  the 
horses,"  said  his  daughter,  a  girl  of 
smiles  and  dimples,  addressing  the  man 
at  her  right. 

"We  are  not  much  given  to  horses  in 
Massachusetts,"  admitted  Tyler  Arm- 
strong, to  whom  the  conversation  was 
directed,  as  the  defender  of  his  state's 
reputation,  "but  we  have  had  a  few 
thoroughbreds  among  our  men." 

"Well,  I  tell  you,  sir,  we  people  of 
Kentucky  are  satisfied  to  be  proud  of 
our  horses  and  our  women,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  low  bow  across  the  table 
to  his  daughter.  "Am  I  sustained,  gen- 
tlemen?" 

The  discussion  had  become  public 
property,  and  the  men  at  the  table 
assented  or  echoed  the  sentiment  with 
graceful  words. 

"And  it  always  c^es  back  to  Ken- 
tucky," said  Miss  Williams  to  the  man 
who  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner.  "Why, 
father,"  she  continued,  "we  have  been 
living  here  in  Arkansas  for  fifteen  years. 
It  is  discourtesy  to  our  guests." 

"My  dear,  the  heart  of  every  South- 
erner rejoices  at  the  sound  of  Kentucky's 
name,"  replied  the  Judge.  "It  is  as 
sweet  as  the  sound  of — ahem!  I  nearly 
said  of  many  waters,  my  dear." 

There  was  hearty  laughter,  which  pro- 
voked response  from  the  other  table,  and 
the  conversation  assumed  its  usual  trend 
as  the  next  course  was  served — green 
goose  and  apple  sauce. 

Armstrong  turned  from  the  Judge  to 
the  girl  at  his  left.  She  was  an  interest- 
ing type  of  the  Southerner  of  good  birth; 
rather  tall,  lithe,  with  long  lashes  guard- 
ing eyes  that  were  large  and  true,  and 
with  soft,  well-modulated  voice. 

"I  have  heard  so  much  about  you  from 
Mr.  Crane  since  he  came  South,"  she 
was  saying,  "that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  have  been  friends  for  a  long 
time,  though  we  met  but  yesterday.  And 
this  is  your  first  trip  South,  you  said?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  have  traveled  West,  and  lived 
abroad,  but  your  Southland  is  new  to 
me. 

"It  must  be  very  interesting,"  she 
mused,  with  a  little  sigh.  "I  have  lived 
here  always,  and  so  I  cannot  tell.  Not 
being  a  girl,  I  don't  suppose  that  you 
can  write  confidential  letters  to  your 
best  friend  when  you  are  away." 

"Hardly,"    he   replied.     "But  would 
you?" 
■"Certainly." 

"And   what   would   you   write  from 
Little  Rock?" 

"Why,  I  should  tell  about  you  as  the 
prospective  best  man,  and  how  I  went 
out  to  dinner  with  you  to-night  because 
I  was  to  be  the  maid  of  honor;  and  I 
should  tell  of  the  ten  bridesrnaids,  and 
the  ten  ushers,  and  how  Olive  Williams 
was  to  be  one  of  them — " 
"One  of  the  ushers?" 
"No,  one  of  the  bridesmaids;  and  how 
■she  gave  this  dinner  to  the  whole  wed- 
ding party  on  the  night  before  the 
wedding.  And  then  I  would  work  in 
some  of  Judge  Williams'  stories;  they 
are  so  good!" 

"And  not  a  word  about  your  friend, 
the  bride,  nor  about  my  friend,  the 
bridegroom?" 

"How  stupid  of  me!  We  must  write 
another  letter.  But  honestly,  now,  have 
you  ever  seen  a  more  handsome  girl 
than  Elsa  Graham?" 

He,  too,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  other 
table,  where  Miss  Graham  was  sitting, 
her  eyes  flashing,  her  lips  parted,  as  the 
guests  about  her  were  listening  eagerly 
to  her  conversation,  unconsciously  bend- 
ing their  heads  toward  her.  The  picture 
held  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  story 
ended  in  a  r  \.pling  laugh,  and  the  heads 
went  back  into  position. 

"Never  in  my  life,  Miss  Elson,  said 
Armstrong  at  length,  answering  the 
question  addressed  to  hira. 

The  residence  of  Judge  Williams  was 
one  of  the  spacious  mansions  so  common 
in  the  South.  Built  upon  a  plan  that 
contemplated  the  entertainment  of  many 
guests,  it  had  been  found  an  easy  matter 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  seat  the 
large'  wedding  party  by  placmg  two 
tables  in  the  dining  hall. 

Judge  Williams  sat  at  the  head  of  one 
of  these  tables,  and  Amherst  Crane  the 
prospective  bridegroom,  at  the  head  ot 
the  other.  There  were  masses  of  flowers 
upon  each  table,  scores  of  shaded 
candles,  and  the  menu  was  perfect,  cooked 
and  served  by  negro  servants  who  had 
been  members  of  the  household  since 
the  war. 


"My  friend  is  a  fortunate  man,"  said 
Armstrong  a  moment  later.  "Tell  me, 
has  she  been — popular  here  in  Little 
Rock?" 

"You  mean  has  she  had  many  sweet- 
hearts?" she  answered,  seriously.  "Yes, 
ever  so  many.  She  has  been  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  state." 

"And  the  sweethearts?" 

"Why,  everybody  couldn't  marry  her, 
Mr.  Armstrong!  The  right  man  had  not 
come,  that  was  all.  My  brother  was  one, 
but  he  married  another  girl  last  winter. 
Then  there  was  a  lieutenant  down  at  the 
fort,  and  he  was  transferred  to  one  of 
the  territories.  The  others  were  not 
serious,  unless,  perhaps,  Robert  Carter, 
and  he  was  too  young." 

"Tell  me  about  Carter,"  he  asked.  "I 
can  write  that  in  the  letter,  too." 

"Yes,  indeed!  There  always  should  be 
a  disappointed  lover  in  a  story.  He  is 
the  only  son  of  Major  Carter.  They 
were  neighbors,  and  very  good  friends. 
Elsa  was  very  kind  to  him;  but  then 
she  was  twenty-three  and  he  was  only 
eighteen."  ^ 

"A  mortal  sin  in  a  man!" 

She  blushed,  and  said,  "I  am  more 
than  eighteen,  Mr.  Armstrong." 

"Mr.  Carter  isn't  here  to-night?" 

"I  reckon  not.  Ever  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  engagement  he  has 


By  the  way,  where  is  Mr.  Crane  and 
Miss  Graham?" 

"In  the  library,  I  imagine,"  she  re- 
plied. "They  are  not  responsible,  poor 
things,  we  must  allow.  Did  you  hear 
what  happened  a  few  moments  ago?" 

"No.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Bob  Carter  called.  You  remember 
we  were  speaking  of  him.  He  asked  for 
Mr.  Crane,  but  he  appeared  so  excited 
that  the  servant  called  Judge  Williams, 
and  when  the  Judge  went  to  the  door 
there  were  some  words,  and  Bob  was 
sent  away.  Molly,  the  maid,  told  me. 
Our  niggers  know  family  matters  uncom- 
monly well.  So  you  like  our  plantation 
songs?" 

"Yes,  very  much.  And  suppose  that 
young  Carter  took  it  into  his  head  to 
attend  the  wedding?" 

"But  he  has  no  invitation." 

"And  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
without  an  invitation?" 

"Then  there  would  be  trouble,  Mr. 
Armstrong,"  she  said  seriously,  "for  the 
Carters  are  hot-headed  men." 

It  was  midnight  when  Tyler  Arm- 
strong left  the  maid  of  honor  at  the 
door  of  her  own  home,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  he  had  entered  his  room 
at  the  hotel.  The  November  night  had 
been  warm,   and  the  windows  of  the 


*Good-evenine.'  said  Armstrone.  'You  appear  to  have 
been  expectins  a  burglar'  " 


behaved  so  badly  that  Elsa  has  been 
obliged  to  refuse  his  calls.  He  must  be 
right  sorry  to  lose  an,  invitation  to  the 
wedding,  too." 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?" 

"Oh,  since  she  met  Mr.  Crane,  a  year 
ago.  Elsa  went  abroad  last  spring,  and 
her  engagement  was  announced  at  that 
time,  though  Mr.  Crane  couldn't  go 
with  her  _  because  of  his  new  ^  cotton 
company  here.  And  he  wouldn't  look 
at  one  of  us  girls  until  she  returned  in 
the  fall." 

After  that  the  conversation  at  their 
end  of  the  table  became  general  again. 
The  Judge  told  another  story  which  re- 
lated to  a  young  husband,  and  was 
passed  along  to  the  other  table;  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  confidential 
chat  until  later  in  the  evening,  when  the 
company  was  in  the  music  room. 

A  girl  who  until  the  previous  year 
had  lived  upon  a  plantation  in  Louis- 
iana had  just  sung  a  couple  of  negro 
songs,  when  Armstrong  crossed  the 
room  from  the  piano,  where  he  iiad 
been  turning  the  leaves  of  the  music,  to 
the  divan  upon  which  the  maid  of  honor 
was  demurely  seated. 

"There  is  a  great  charm  to  your  negro 
songs  as  sung  here.  Miss  Elson,"  he 
said.  "I  almost  wish  that  you  could 
hear  them  as  we  sing  them  in  the  North. 


room  were  open.  He  closed  one  of  them 
mechanically  and  stood  looking  from  the 
other,  twirling  in  his  hand  a  rosebud, 
and  thinking  not  of  the  beautiful  South- 
ern girl  who  had  given  it  to  him  as  he 
left  her,  but  of  Carter,  who  was  so  young 
that  he  could  neither  marry  another  girl 
nor  get  transferred  to  one  of  the  terri- 
tories, nor — 

Crane  entered  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment. His  white  tie  was  awry,  and  his 
silk  hat  was  set  airily  upon  the  back  of 
his  head,  but  he  carried  the  large  bunch 
of  violets  that  his  fiancee  had  worn  at 
the  dinner,  and  he  sang  the  words  of  a 
song  that  had  been  sung  during  the 
evening — 

"For  to-morrow  he  marries  the  princess. 

In  his  palace  beside  the  sea." 

"Beyond  the  sea,"  said  Armstrong,  still 
looking  from  the  window. 

"Was  it?"  asked  Crane,  happily,  kiss- 
ing the  violets.  "Never  mind  whef©  he 
was, 

'For  to-morrow  he  marries  the  princess.' " 

"And  what  becomes  of  young  Carter?" 
asked  Armstrong,  abruptly. 

"Young  Carter?  Oh,  yes;  the  young- 
ster who  has  been  bothering  her.  I've 


half  a  mind  to  spank  him,  old  man,  for 
his  presumption.  Do  you  know  how 
long  violets  will  keep  on  ice?" 

Armstrong  laughed  and  closed  th.e 
window,  and  they  talked  of  other  matters 
as  they  made  themselves  comfortable  for 
the  night.  It  was  the  end  of  the  bach- 
elorhood of  one  of  them,  and  in  the  old 
days  back  in  the  city  up  North  they  had 
been  as  brothers.  They  spoke  lightly 
now  of  the  separation  that  had  followed 
college  life,  as  though  it  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Yet  each  one  knew  that  for 
the  first  time  they  had  come  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways. 

The  invitations  to  fashionable  evening 
weddings  up  North  read  for  a  half-after- 
six  o'clock.  In  the  South  the  correct 
hour  is  nine,  and  punctuality  is  not  a 
thing  insisted  upon. 

When  Crane  and  Armstrong  drove  to 
Christ's  Church  on  the  night  of  the  wed- 
ding it  was  five  minutes  before  the  hour, 
and  the  roadway  was  choked  with  the 
carriages  of  the  guests,  who  were  still 
arriving  at  the  covered  passageway  that 
led  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  building; 
and  as  their  own  carriage  turned  the 
corner  to  the  vestry  side  of  the  church 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  great  throng 
of  black  faces  turned  eagerly  to  the 
point  where  the  guests  were  alighting. 

"Feeling  cool?"  asked  Armstrong. 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Crane. 

"Have  both  cuflfs  and  your  gloves?" 

"Sure." 

"Haven't  forgotten  the  ring?"  A  mo- 
ment's pause.  "I  say  you  haven't  for- 
gotten the  ring?" 

"Yes.  Don't  laugh.  Oh,  come,  shut 
up  your  laughing!  I  know  where  I  left 
it" 

"Then  we  had  better  tell  the  man  to 
drive  back,"  said  Armstrong,  as  the 
carriage  came  to  a  stop. 

"But  we  told  the  organist  that  we 
would  be  on  time,  and  that  he  could  take 
his  cue  from  the  bridal  party." 

"Then  you  drive  back,"  said  Arm- 
strong, "and  I  will  hold  the  ceremony 
until  you  return.  It  isn't  quite  the  thing, 
but  it  is  the  only  safe  plan  under  the 
circumstances." 

Armstrong  left  the  carriage  and  passed 
up  the  short  flight  of  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  vestry  room  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  bridegroom. 
This  room  opened  directly  into  the 
chancel,  and  from  it  the  two  men  would 
pass  down  to  the  place  where  they  would 
meet  the  bridal  procession. 

The  best  man  knew  the  way,  and  he 
opened  the  door  without  hesitation, 
passing  into  the  lighted  room  beyond. 
The  entrance  took  only  a  moment's  time, 
but  he  stopped  suddenly  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  for  directly  across  the 
room  stood  a  young  man  who  had  him 
covered  with  an  ugly-looking  revolver. 

"Good-evening,"  said  Armstrong.  "You 
appear  to  have  been  expecting  a 
burglar." 

The  face  of  the  young  man  did  not 
betray  his  feelings.  He  was  tall,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  he  was  in 
faultless  evening  dress.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  note  these  facts. 

"Your  name  is  Carter,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Thanks,  awfully.  Mine  is  Armstrong; 
best  man  to-night.  I  came  in  advance  of 
the  bridegroom."  He  was  measuring 
the  distance  across  the  room  and  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  a  rush- to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  revolver.  For  his  own 
safety  he  did  not  care,  but  the  weapon 
would  be  turned  against  Crane,  he 
doubted  not,  if  the  latter  returned  be- 
fore Carter  was  disarmed.  As  yet  he  did 
not  know  the  temper  of  his  man,  but  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  desperate  in  what 
he  was  undertaking.  The  coldness  of  his 
eyes  suggested  that.  It  was  necessary 
to  try  another  line  of  attack. 

"Mr.  Carter,"  he  said,  in  a  different 
tone,  "I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  you.  I 
have  been  in  town  only  three  days,  but 
your  story  has  been  told  to  me  in  con- 
fidence.   It  is  a  bit  tough  on  a  man." 

Carter  had  softened  a  little.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said;  but  the  revolver  that  he 
had  lowered  for  a  moment  was  raised 
again  as  Armstrong  put  one  hand  into 
a  pocket  behind  his  back. 

"Only  my  kid  gloves,"  said  the  best 
man,  and  he  held  them  up  and  began  to 
smooth  one  over  his  left  hand.  "As  I 
was  saying,  Mr.  Carter,  it  catches  one 
in  the  throat  to  think  of  Miss  Graham  m 
there  being  married  to  another  man. 
But  why  shouldn't  we  remain  gentlemen 
just  the  same?"  .  . 

Again  Carter  gave  signs  of  a  rising 
emotion.  Whatever  his  fault,  he  was 
terribly  sincere  in  it. 

[concluded  on  page  21] 
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THAT  very  dirninuti\'«  and  undeni- 
ably homely  little  creature,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  burro,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  animals.  All  that  he 
lacks  in  beauty  he  makes  up  for  in  gen- 
eral utility.  He  is  indispensable  in  some 
of  the  mining  districts  beyond  the  reach 
of  railroads,  for  no  other  four-footed 
animal,  with  the  exception  of  a  goat, 
can  go  where  he  can  go  and  subsist  on 
the  scanty  food  on  which  he  seems  to 
thrive.  He  is  the  most  patient  little 
beast  of  burden  imaginable,  and  seems 
to  have  phenomenal  strength  and  pow- 
ers of  endurance.  He  will  go  up  the 
steepest  and  narrowest  and  rockiest  of 
mountain  trails  with  enormous  burdens 
on  his  back.  Having  toted  lumber,  pro- 
visions, whole  barrels  of  flour  and  great 
bags  of  potatoes  away  up  aboT-e  timber- 
line,  over  the  steep  mountain  trails  and 


Faithful  Bearers  of  Burden 


By  J.  L.  Harbour 


do  wonderful  execution  with  their  heels 
and  their  strong  white  teeth.  They  will 
squeal  in  a  blood-curdling  sort  of  way 
when  angry,  and  they  show  no  quarter. 

One  will  find  a  great  many  burros  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  climate  agreeing 
better  with  them  than  with  horses.  The 
horses  in  tropical  climates  are  almost 


with  the  equally  slow  movements  of  his 
dusky  owner.  The  negro  of  the  West 
Indies  is  never  in  a  hurry,  no  matter 
how  urgent  the  matter  in  hand  may  be. 
His  deliberation  is  a  matter  of  a  good 
deal  of  vexation  to  his  white  employer, 
but  in  this  he  is  l^e  the  burro,  he  is 
not  to  be  moved  froih  his  natural  gait. 


donkey.  The  little  burro  was  almost 
staggering  along  in  the  heat  of  the  burn- 
ing sun  under  his  great  burden. 

The  sight  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the 
visitor  to  the  island,  and  he  said  a  little 
sharply  to  the  owner  of  the  ^animal : 

■'See  here,  that  little  creature  'is  car- 
rying too  heavy  a  load.  You  ought  to 
lighten  that  load  some.  It's  enough  to 
kill  the  poor  little  donkey  to  stagger 
along  under  all  that  burden." 

The  negro  of  the  West  Indies  is  noth- 
ing if  not  complaisant,  and  he  promptly 
agreed  with  the  stranger  that  the  load, 
was  too  heavy. 

"Fll  mek  de  load  lighter,  sah,"  he  said 
as  he  slid  from  it. 

Among  other  .things  on  the  donkey's 
back  was  a  cask  containing  twenty 
gallons  of  a  kind  of  sweet  drink  the 
natives,  of    Jamaica    take    to  market. 
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passes,  he  will  come  down  heavily  laden 
with  ore  from  the  mines  in  stout  canvas 
bags.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  down  in  equally  large  quantities 
were  it  not  for  this  sure-footed  and 
strong  little  beast.  One  may  see  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  mining  districts  long 
trains  of  these  little  creatures  laden  with 
freight  of  every  description  and  plod- 
ding along  in  single  file  at  a  rate  of 
speed  that  no  amount  of  persuasion  by 
voice  or  whip  can  change  for  long.  The 
burro  has  his  own  gait,  and  is  not  to 
be  moved  out  of  it,  and  this  gait  is 
exceedingly  slow  and  deliberate. 

Now  and  then  one  will  meet  with  a 
miner  or  prospector  moving  on  to  some 
more  promising  field,  with  his  tent, 
sheet-iron  stove,  picks,  shovels,  wheel- 
barrow and  all  his  other  earthly  belong- 
ings on  the  back  of  a  single  burro.  The 
burro  sometimes  "comes  in  v  handy" 
when  a  railroad  is  to  be  built,  ahd  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  heavy  railroad 
ties  one  of  these  little  creatures  can 
carry  on  his  shaggy  back  up  a  steep 
mountain  slope.  Burros  helped  to  build 
the  railroad  up  Pike's  Peak,  and  no 
other  four-footed  animal  could  have 
done  the  work  they  did.  Like  the 
camel,  a  little  nourishment  goes  a  long 
way  with  them.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
find  nourishment  in  the  sage  brush  of 
the  West  or  the  green  twigs  they  nibble 


OUT  FOR  A  SPIN 


Looking  over  the  load,  the  owner  of  the 
little  burro  at  last  took  this  heavy  cask 
from  the  back  of  the  donkey,  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  top  of  his  woolly  pate 
and  calmly  reseated  himself  on  the  load, 
saying,  as  he  did  so : 

"Now,  massa,  I  carry  de  cask  my  own 
se'f  an'  dat  will  mek  de  load  lighter." 

The  writer  has  seen  burros  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  nearly  a  cord  of 
wood  on  their  shaggy  backs,  and  they 
can  carry  as  many  children  as  can  "pile 
on"  their  backs. 

The  burro,  like  many  another  beast  of 
burden,  often  receives  nothing  but  kicks 
and  blows  in  return  for  the  great  service 
he  renders  his  owner.  The  sentiment 
against  the  ill  treatment  of  domestic  ani- 
mals is  growing,  as  it  should,  and  an 
animal  as  patient  and  faithful  and  peace- 
able as  the  little  burro  is  deserving  of 
the  kindest  treatment. 

Only  the  burro  would  seek  to  make  a 
meal  of  the  thistle,  but  the  burro  is 
capable  of  a  gastronomic  feat  of  this 
kind,  and  one  who  has  seen  the  burro 
dining  on  the  thistle  says:  "Few  ex- 
periences of  frontier  life  are  more  amus- 
ing than  to  watch  the  burro's  attack 
upon  a  large  bull  thistle.  He  walks 
about  it  seeking  for  a  favorable  opening, 
projects  his  lip  gingerly  against  its 
spines  and  jerks  back  as  he  feels  its 
prick.     He  surveys  it  pensively  for  a 


THEY  CALL  ME  SATAN 


from  the  trees,  while  they  can  exist  very 
comfortably  on  nothing  but  the  tufts  of 
brown  grass  they  find  in  the  lower  alti- 
tudes. 

Non-resistant  as  they  are  to  almost 
any  degree  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  their 
Owners,  they  will  now  and  then  fight 
fiercely  among  themselves.  When  en- 
gaged in  a  scrap  of  this  kind  they  can 


always  very  scrawny  creatures,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  fed  they  may  be,  and  they 
do  not  live  as  long  as  in  the  colder 
climates,  but  the  burro  seems  to  thrive 
in  the  tropical  districts  quite  as  well  as 
in  the  mountains.  The  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  make  use  of  the  burro  in 
going  long  distances  to  market,  and  his 
slow  and  plodding  gait  is  in  harmony 


A  visitor  to  the  beautiful  island  of 
Jamaica  says  that  he  was  out  riding  one 
day  when  he  met  a  jet-black  native  of 
the  soil  on  his  way  to  market  with  a 
burro.  The  little  creature  had  an  in- 
credibly enormous  load  of  "truck"  of  all 
kinds  on  his  back,  and  this  load  included 
his  master,  a  big  fellow  who  was  perched 
on  top  of  the  load  on  the  back  of  the 


moment  or  two.  and  then  slowly  raises 
his  foot  and  strikes  it,  pausing  to  watch 
the  eflfect  of  the  blow.  He  then  per- 
haps strikes  it  from  the  other  side  and 
watches  it  again.  The  blows  become 
more  and  more  rapid,  and  at  length  it  is 
entirely  broken  down  and  thoroughly 
trampled,  after  which  it  is  consumed  to 
the  last  vestige." 
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Daniel  Webster 

There  is  no  true  orator  who  is  not 
a  hero. — ^Emerson. 

DANIEL  Webster  tied  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  receiving  the  number  of 
votes  next  highest  to  Washington  for 
a  place  in  America's  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
is  one  of  three 
men  —  Clay,  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun — 
whose  names  are 
heard  as  often  as 
if  they  had  been 
presidents.  He  was 
four  times  a  can- 
didate   for  the 

Ivy  VI'      nomination  for  the 

^  \  /  I  presidency,  and 
^eld*  the  place  of 
secretary  of  state  under  Harrison,  Ty- 
ler and  Fillmore.  He  resigned  the  office 
under  Tyler  and  resumed  the  practise 
of  law.  He  was  eight  years  a  repre- 
sentative, .  nineteen  years  a  senator, 
and  five  years  secretary  „of  state,  mak- 
ing in  all  thirty-two  years  of  public 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hamp- 
shire, January.  17,  1782,  in  a  one-story 
frame  house.  In  after  years  he  used  to 
say  this  house  was  nearer  the  North  Star 
than  any  other  in  New  England.  As 
a  boy  he  was  pale,  weak  and  sickly, 
and  had  not  the  confidence  to  speak 
in  school.  But  by  doing  a  boy's  work 
on  his  father's  farm,  by  engaging  in 
outdoor  sports,  by  leading  a  temperate 
and  frugal  life,  he  succeeded  in  build- 
ing a  large  frame  and  a  robust  consti- 
tution. On  reaching  manhood  he 
looked  like  a  Hercules,  with  a  great 
mountain  of  a  head,  and  his  big  head 
was  chock  full  of  the  finest  and  best 
quality  of  brains.  His  compeer,  Henry 
Clay,  wore  the  same  size  of  hat, 
though  his  head  was  of  a  diiferent 
shape,  and  did  not  look  near  so  large. 
^Vhen  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  saw 
a  model  of^  his  head  in  Powers'  studio, 
in  Rome,  he  thought  it  a  design  for 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  -^vould  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  of  a  living  American. 

So  impressive  was  he  in  personal  ap- 
pearance that  Sydney  Smith  said  he 
was  "a  living  lie,  because  no  man  on 
earth  could  be  aS^  great  as  he  looked." 
ind  yet  when  he  first  began  to  prac- 
ise  law  he  was  so  rustic  that  the  city 
wyers  were  cool  and  held  aloof  from 
im. 

His  father  recognized  in  his  son  the 
lent  which  afterward  gave  him  a 
orld-wide  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  so  he  made  the  necessary 
orifice  to  send  him  to  Dartmouth 
ollege.  Tradition  says  he  took  no 
art  in  the  graduation  exercises,  but 
eceived  a  diploma,  which  he  tore  up 
the  presence  of  his  classmates,  say- 
g:  "My  industry  may  make  me  a 
eat  man,  but  this  miserable  parch- 
ent  cannot."  Some  years  after  that 
e  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  his  little 
ollege,  his  Alma  Mater,  in  the  Su- 
reme  Court,  that  brought  tears  to_ 
e  judges'  eyes.  Professor  ShurtlefE, 
's  classmate,  said  he  was  remarkable 
or  three  things  when  at  Dartmouth: 
"steady  habits,  close  application  to 
tudy,  and  last,  but  not  least,  ability 
mind  his  own  business." 
He  first  learned  to  read  from  the 
ible.  He  had  a  wonderfully  retentive- 
emoi^,  and  when  fourteen  years  of 
ge  could  recite  by  heart  the  'whole  of 
ope's  "Essay  on  Man."  At  this  time 
is  library  consisted  of  the  Bible,  a 
eap  pamphlet  copy  of  Pope's  "Essay 
n  Man,"  a  copy  of  Watt's  hymns,  and 
n  occasional  almanac.  To-day  his 
ook  of  forty  speeches  is  read  by  all 
olitical'^'debaters.  And  the  schoolboy 
ho  was  too  timid  to  speak  a  piece 
ecame  an  orator  of  national  fame, 
is  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
er-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
nd  again  at  the  dedication  when  fin- 
hed,  and  his  reply  to  Hayne  in  the 
enate  are  masterpieces  which  have 
ever  been  excelled. 
In  1807  he  married  Miss  Grace 
letcher.  One  day  he  assisted  her  in 
isentangling  a  skein  of  silk,  and,  tak- 
■g  up  a  piece  of  tape,  he  said:  "Grace, 
nnot  you  help  me  to  tie  a  knot  that 
rill  never  untie?"  She  blushingly  re- 
Ued:  "I  don't  know,  Daniel,  but  I 
m  willing  to  try." 

Twenty  years  after,  this  love  knot 
was  untied  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Web- 
ter,  which  occurred  in  New  York, 
while  she  was  on  her  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  share  her  husband's  honors. 
,  "wo  years  after  her  death,  he  married 
Catherine  Bayard  Le  Roy,  of  New 
ork. 

One  day  he  was  present  at  a  dinner 
a^rty  given  by  some  of  his  New  York 
iends,  when  one  of  them  asked  him 
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what  was  the  most  important  thought 
that  ever  occupied  his  mind.  He  an- 
swered: "My  individual  responsibility 
to  God." 

He  died  at  Marshfield,  October  24, 
1852.  The  iron  casket,  open  full  length, 
was  placed  under  a  linden  tree  in  front 
of  the  mansion,  where  his  body  could 
be  viewed.  He  was  then  laid  to  rest 
in  the  family  tomb,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared. Thirty  years  after  his  death, 
the  centennial  of  his  birth  was  cele- 
brated. Twenty  thousand  people  as- 
sembled at  Marshfield  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  memorj'.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  there  with  his  Cab- 
inet. SenatorSj  disting-uished  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  presidents  of  colleges 
and  literary  men — all  came  to  do  hon- 
or to  his  memory.  Mr.  Allen  said  the 
veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  road  to 
the  mansion  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Cannon  resounded  from  the  hilltop, 
and  a  solemn  funeral  dirge  was  played 
by  the  bands.  It  was  a  scene  such  as 
Massachusetts  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed. 

Asa  Gray 

<*A  SA  Gbay?  Who  was  Asa  Gray?  I 
never  heard  of  him  imtil  he  ap- 
peared among  the  illustrious  company 
of  Americans  chosen  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  The  idea  of 
putting  in  Web- 
ster and  C  1  a  y  ,V 
then  leaving  out 
the  immortal  pa- 
triot, Patrick 
Henry,  and  the 
celebrat-ed  states- 
man, John  C.  Cal- 
houn, to  enroll 
the  name  of  Asa 
Gray!" 

Thus  spoke  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
who,  with  a  number  of  other  persons, 
was  criticizing  the  list  of  names  cata- 
logued for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Doubt- 
less this  senator  had  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  laws  of  the  land  that 
he  had  overlooked  the  plants  that 
luxuriated  in  its  soil.  He  had  stepped 
over  the  modest  violet  and  passed  by 
the  sweet-scented  rose  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  political  issues  in  life. 
He  had  never  thought  the  man  of 
much  use  to  his  country  who  gave  his 
time  and  talent  toward  solving  the 
mysteries  of  plant  life;  nor  did  he 
think  he  was  to  be  compared  vrith  the 
great  statesmen,  and  renovsned  soldiers 
who  liberated  and  elevated  this  nation. 

It  seems  that  statesmen,  soldiers, 
and  orators  were  most  popular  as  can- 
didates for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and, 
judging  by  the  vote  cast  for  those 
enrolled,  they  were  considered  by  the 
judges  to  be  most  eligible.  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Webster,  Franklin,  Mar- 
shall and  Grant  all  received  a  large 
vote,  while  Asa  Gray,  the  famous 
botanist,  received  only  fifty-one.  Had 
he  received  one  less,  he  could  not  have 
entered  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Asa  Gray,  the  American  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  November  18,  1810.  He  graduated 
from  the  Fairfield  Medical  College  in 
1831.  When  he  was  quite  young,  he 
became  interested  in  plant  life,  and 
acquired  a  taste  for  natural  science 
which  finally  led  him  to  abandon  the 
practise  of  medicine  for  the  study  of 
botany.  He  applied  to  Dr.  Torrey,  the 
best-known  botanist  at  that  time,  for 
instruction.  Like  himself.  Dr.  Torrey 
had  been  educated  for  a  physician,  but 
gave  up  medicine  to  devote  himself  to 
the  science  of  plants  and  flowers.  The 
student  and  teacher  soon  became  fast 
friends  and  fellow-workers.  From  that 
time  they  labored  together  for  some 
years  in  discovering  and  classifying 
the  flora  of  this  country.  The  flora 
of  the  United  States  was  by  no  means 
well  known  and  classified  at  that  peri- 
od. There  was  then  a  countless  number 
of  wild  flowers  and  wood  plants,  even 
in  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  land,  that  were  unnamed  and 
whose  very  existence  was  unknown. 
The  people  did  not  know,  and  had  no 
books  from  which  to  learn,  and  it  was 
this  want  that  he  and  Dr.  Torrey  set 
themselves  to  supply. 

In  1838  they  published  "The  Flora 
of   North   America,"   which  was  the 


most  important  book  on  botany  that 
had  ever  been  published  in  America 
.  and  placed  its  authors  at  once  among 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  country. 
Several  years  before  this  book  was 
given  to  the  public.  Gray  had  attracted 
some  notice,  and  he  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, which  was  so  dilatory  in 
starting  that  he  became  impatient  and 
resigned  the  position. 

After  resigning  from  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  he  went 
abroad,  traveling  over  Europe,  where 
he  became  the  associate  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the 
time.  He  won  high  repute  as  a  nat- 
uralist, developing  original  views 
which  attracted  much  attention  while 
he  eagerly  prosecuted  his  researches 
in  all  departments  of  the  science  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  During  his 
visit  in  England  he  met  Dean  Church, 
of  St.  Paul'sr^ondon,  then  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  of  the  most 
intimate    friendship    until   his  death. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Michigan;  but  before  he 
had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
office  he  was  elected,  in  1842,  Fisher 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Har- 
vard. For  thirty  years  he  filled  this 
chair  vrith  distinction;  and  in  addition 
to  his  lectures  to  the  students  at  Har- 
vard, he  delivered  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston.  After  he  retired  from  the  lec- 
ture room  at  Cambridge,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  new  work  in  science,  in- 
stead of  teaching,  and  to  the  care  of 
the  fine  herbarium  of  the  university. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  judge  of  the 
great  value  his  labors  have  been  to  us 
and  to  the  cause  of  science  throughout 
the  world.  His  books  are  manuals  for 
reference  and  schoolbooks  for  classes 
of  almost  every  grade. 

One  of  his  biographers  writes  that 
the  life  of  Gray  is  to  be  read  in  his 
published  wprks,  "that  be  gradually 
developed  the  reptitation  of  a  botanist 
of  the  first  rank,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  century,  and  certainly  the  great- 
est his  country  had  ever  produced.  His 
lot  was  cast  at  a  period  in  the  history 
of  science  when  the  artificial  system 
of  botany  was  to  pass  away  and  the 
new  and  natiiral  method  was  to  under- 
go development.  There  were  vast 
masses  of  material  constantly  pouring 
in  from  the  newly  explored  Middle 
Western  Territories,  together  vrith  the 
rich  spoils  that  government  expedi- 
tions were  bringing  by  sea  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Prof.  Gray  set  about  to 
arrange  these  multitudinous  specimens 
in  accordance  with  the  newest  meth- 
ods, to  identify,  name  and  class  them. 

He  was  the  first  in  America,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Torrey,  to 
arrange  the  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  species  upon  the  natural  basis  of 
aflinity.  He  found  it  a  colossal  under- 
taking to  vrrite  a  work  on  the  flora 
of  North  America,  as  new  material 
was  frequently  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  every  speci- 
men had  to  be  thoroughly  examined 
and  classified.  His  fame  as  a  scientist 
spread  over  Europe,  and  from  that 
country  came  also  specimens  for  him 
to  analyze,  name  and  classify. 

His  pen  was  kept  busy,  and  he  pub- 
llfehed  volume  after  volume  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  as  clear  and 
concise  as  an  exponent  of  botany  in 
its  elementary  principles  as  he  was 
skilful  and  bold'  in  wide  generaliza- 
tions and  profound  analysis.  He  con- 
tributed many  papers  •  to  scientific 
periodicals  and  publications  of  learned 
societies.  He  was  a  teleologist,  and 
believed  that  species  were  differenti- 
ated according  to  a  preordained  plan 
in  the  mind  of  a  Creator. 

His  principal  writings  are  as  fol- 
lows: "Elements  of  Botany,"  which 
was  published  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  is  a  popular  text 
book  to-day  in  many  of  our  schools. 
In  1848  appeared-  "Manual  of  Botany 
for  the  Northeni  United  States."  In 
1849  "Genera  Borealia  Americana  Illus- 
trata."  In  1854-58  "Botany  of  the 
United  States,"  "Pacific  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition under  Capt.  Wilkes,"  a  revised 
edition  of  "Botanical  Text-Book"  con- 
taining thirteen  hundred  illustrations; 


"Botany  for  Young  People,"  in  1869; 
"Darwiniana,  Essays  and  Reviews  Per- 
taining to  Darwinism,"  in  1876.  Then 
a  complete  edition  of  the  "Flora  of 
North  America"  in  1884,  which  was  the 
grandest  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. "Natural  Science  and  Religion" 
in  1880,  "Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray" 
in  1889,  and  "Letters  of  Asa  Gmy"  in 
1894. 

His  fame  continued  to  spread  more 
and  more,  and  so  profound  was  his 
learning  that  Harvard  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  him.  In  1874 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  con- 
tributions to  foreign  scientific  jour- 
nals had  made  him  almost  as  well 
known  in  France  as  he  was  at  home, 
and  in  1878  the  Academic  des  Science 
of  Paris  elected  him  a  corresponding 
member  in  the  section  of  botany.  He 
died,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1888,  seventy-eight  years  old. 

Admiral  David  Glascoe  Farragut 

I  IFE  at  sea  is  not  one  of  ease  and 
'~'  comfort  to-day.  Much  less  was  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  seldom  that  a  boy  begins 
life's  work  before 
the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  subject 
of  this  sketch  be- 
gan his  career  at 
the  age  of  nine. 
His  life  was  given 
to  the  sea. 

David  Glascoe 
Farragut  was  bom 
at  Campbell's  Sta^ 
tion,  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  July  5, 
1801.  His  father,  George  Farragut, 
had  come  to  this  country  from  the 
Island  of  Minorca,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an Sea. 

To  Commodore  (then  Commander), 
David  Egrter,  credit  must  be  given  for 
starting  Farrag-ut  on  his  successful 
career.  In  gratitude  for  the  care  shown 
his  father  by  the  Farragut  family. 
Porter  proposed  to  adopt  one  of  the 
Farragut  familj''.  David,  who  was  then 
eight  years  old,  was  chosen,  and  when 
nine  years  old  he  received  his  midship- 
man's warrant.  The  document  was 
dated  December  17,  1810.  In  August, 
the  following  year,  when  Porter  took 
command  of  the  United  States  Frigate 
Essex,  the  midshipman  Farragut  be- 
gan his  duties  in  the  naval  service. 

Captain  Farragut  was  put  in  a  very- 
delicate  position  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  By  nativity  and  by 
marriage  of  two  vrives  in  succession, 
he  was  identified  with  the  slave-labor 
states.  When  his  country  was  assailed 
by  its  recreant  children  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  scores  of  southern- 
born  naval  officers  deserted  the  Union 
flag,  Farragut  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  choosing  to  defend  the  Union. 

He  took  his  family  to  a  village  on 
the    Hudson    River,    and    then  went 
forth  to   give  mighty  blows  against 
the  dragon  of  rebellion.    All  through 
the  four  years'  war  that  ensued  he 
was  the  model  commander  wherever 
his  flag  was  seen,  whether  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
in  his  good  wooden  ship  Hartford.  He 
led  in  the  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  and  in  efforts  to  make 
the  Mississippi  River  free  for  the  navi- 
gation   of   national   vessels.     He  at- 
tempted   to    reduce    Vicksburg,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  attack 
on  Port  Hudson,  the  following  year. 
For  his  services  at  New  Orleans,  and 
on  the  Mississippi  River  above  and  be- 
low, he  was  thanked  by  Congress,  and 
placed  first  on  the  list  of  rear-admirals 
soon  afterward  created.    He  did  gal- 
lant service  on  the  coast  of  Texas  as 
commander  of  the  Gulf  Squadron.  His 
most,  brilliant  achievement  during  the 
war  was  in  Mobile  Bay,  near  the  close 
of  the  summer  of  1864.    Lashed  to  a 
position    among  the   shrouds   of  the 
Hartford,  where  he  could  oversee  and 
command  his  whole  squadron,  he  bold- 
ly sailed  into  the  bay,  fighting  a  fort, 
gunboats,   and   a  powerful  ram,  and 
every  moment  in  danger  of  destruction 
by  torpedoes.    One  of  these  destroyed 
an  ironclad  gunboat  just  in  front  of- 
the  Hartford.    She  filled  and  sank  in  a 
few  seconds,  carrying  down  her  com- 
mander and  nearly  all  of  her  men.  At 
that  moment  he  felt  that  all  was  lost, 
but  his  first  impulse  was  to  appeal  to 
heaven  for  guidance,  and  he  prayed: 
"Oh,  God,  who  created  man  and  gave 
him   reason,    direct   me   what   to  do. 
Shall  I  go  on?"    And  it  seemed  as  if 
a  voice  in  answer  commanded  him  to 
"Go   on!"   and   he   cried   out:  "Four 
bells!     Captain    Drayton,    go  ahead! 
Jouett,  full  speed!"  and  victory  was 
the  result. 
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Some  Parlor  Games 


BY    FEANK  H. 


SWEET 

EVERY  youth  delights  in  stories  which 
deal  with  the  detective's  art.  Some 
of  the  best  writers  for  boys  have 
given  contributions  for  wholesome 
reading  in  this  line,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
for  boys  to  wish  to  take  a  hand  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  fascinating  occupation. 

The  game  of  "Detective"  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  for  it  enables  players 
to  follow  clews,  hunt  criminals,  perform 
arrests  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
trial. 

The  game  of  "Judge  and  Jury"  may  be 
employed  in  connection  with  it,  and  thus 
.  the  criminals  detected  in  the  one  game 
are  brought   to  trial  and   sentenced  in 
the  other. 

The  game  of  "Detective"  may  engage 
a  whole  roomful  or  only  half  a  dozen 
persons.  It  is  well  suited  to  a  partj-  of 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  and  it  may 
be  enjoyed  by  much  older  people. 

When  very  young  people  play  it,  it  is 
best  that  they  tr;,-  simply  to  discover  a 
crime  which  has  been  committed  in  the 
room  where  the  game  is  being  played. 
Those  who  are  a  little  older  may  extend 
the  field  of  their  operations  to  the  town, 
state  or  county  in  which  they  live,  or 
to  any  place  regarding  which  thej'  are 
all  well  acquainted.  Adults  can  locate 
the  crime  an>"\vhere,  and  so  that  they  do 
not  pass  bej'ond  the  limits  of  the  de- 
tective they  may  choose  any  place  as 
the  scene  and  any  age  as  the  time  of  the 
crime. 

The  method  of  playing  the  game  in  a 
simple  form  is  as  follows : 

One  person,  chosen  as  the  detective, 
leaves  the  room.  Another,  who  is 
designated  as  reporter,  announces  to  the 
company  thai  d"s"e.1ous^  caine,  which  has 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  police  of  the  town 
or  city  of  Blanks,  has  been  committed. 
He  may  then  state  that  a  verj'  valuable 
diamond  has  been  stolen  from  the  ear- 
ring of  ^Irs.  Martha  Washington,  or  of 
any  other  person  whose  portrait  may 
chance  to  hang  in  the  room,  and  one  of 
paste  substituted  in  its  place.  Or,  he 
declares  that  dj-namite  is  concealed  in 
one  of  the  embroidered  flowers  of  the 
sofa  cushion.  Or,  a  certain  white  key 
of  the  piano  has  been  abstracted  and  a 
black  key  put  in  its  place. 

Any  other  object  may  be  selected,  if 
preferred,  but  the  company  must  all  be 
informed  what  object  is  decided  upon. 

Suppose,  now,  the  reporter  announces 
as  the  first  case  the  diamond  robbery, 
and  tells  the  company  that  a  detective 
has  been  employed  to  find  the  criminal, 
who  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  room. 
This  detective  takes  upon  himself  not 
only  to  discover  who  has  committed  the 
crime,  but  the  crime  itself.  All  are  re- 
quired to  answer  truthfully  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  the  questions  which  the  detective  shall 
ask,  and  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  ask  only 
one  question  at  a  time  of  each  person. 

The  person  who  happens  to  ans\ver 
the  last  question  by  which  the  detective 
discovers  the  crime  is  the  guilty  party. 
He  or  she  will  be  arrested,  and  upon  the 
principle  that  "It  takes  a  rogue  to  catch 
a  rogue,"  niust  serve  as  the  next  detec- 
tive. 

Later  the  criminals  will  be  tried  by 
judge  and  jury  for  each  special  crime, 
and  be  required  to  pay  such  forfeits  as 
the  court  shall  require. 

The  reporter  now  retires,  and  brings  in 
the  detective,  who  may  be  disguised, 
after  the  traditional  fashion,  with  wig, 
blue  goggles,  etc.,  or  by  assuming  the 
character  of  an  Irish  laborer,  a  Dutch 
noble  or  a  Chinese  mandarin,  or  any 
notable  or  curious  personage.  His  ques- 
tions, in  whatever  form  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged, should  aim  to  follow  somewhat 
in  this  line: 

Is  it  a  theft?  Yes. 

Does  the  article  stolen  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom  ?  No. 

To  the  vegetable  kingdom?  No.  (The 
detective  here  g;ets  his  first  clew.  It 
must  be  mineral.) 

Is  it  something  to  wear?  Yes. 

Does  any  living  gentleman  in  the  room 
wear  it?  No. 

Any  living  lady?  No.  (Then  it  must 
be  a  picture.) 

Dividing  the  room  at  this  line  (indi- 
cating) into  two  parts,  is  the  article  in 
this  half?  Yes. 


Subdividing  again  and  again,  he  at 
last  finds  the  diamond. 

It  must  be  understood  that  objects  rep- 
resented by  pictures  are  to  be  classified 
the  same  as  real  objects. 

The  person  who  answers  the  last  ques- 
tion is  declared  to  be  the  thief,  and 
should  be  handcuffed  by  the  detective 
and  led  from  the  room  to  serve  as  the 
next  detective. 

The  detective  of  a  party  of  bright 
students  gathered  not  "  long  ago  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  was  successful  in 
discovering  the  criminal  who  surrepti- 
tiously and  maliciously  threw  a  sharp- 
pointed  pebble,  thereby  mutilating  the 
letter  "E"  in  the  word  Anesthesia  carved 
upon  monument  erected  in  the  public 
garden  of  Boston.  Anothet  member  of 
the  party  discovered  Cassius'  accomplice 
in  the  crime  to  which  Mark  Antony 
refers  in  his  speech  over  the  dead  body 
of  Julius  Caesar: 

Look,    in   this   robe   ran    Cassius's  dagger 
through. 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ; 
Through     this     the     well-beloved  Brutus 
stabbed. 

This  game  admits  of  great  variety  and 
adapts  itself  to  players  of  all  ages. 

The  "Judge  and  Jurj',"  if  the  party  be 
large,  may  now  hold  session,  and  go 
through  the  regular  form  of  trying  the 
cases  and  sentencing  the  criminals.  The 
success  of  the  court  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  ready  wit  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

A  deal  of  merriment  may  also  result 
from  "Mum  Parties,"  to  which  the  young 
ladies  invite  the  gentlemen,  with  the  re- 
quest that  only  ladies  shall  do  the  talking, 
the  invited  guests  not  being  allowed  to 
say  even  "yes"  and  "no."  The  inviting 
partj'  should  by  every  device  try  to  sur- 
prise their  guests  into  speaking.  Those 
gentlemen  who  are  surprised  into  speak- 
ing become  criminals,  and  must  be  tried 
for  their  offense  before  the  judge  and 
jury. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  often 


becomes  very  contradictorj-,  making  the 
decision  of  the  jury  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  sentence  is  given  by  the  judge,  who 
requires  that  all  forfeits  or  fines  be  paid 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
pany. 

A  very  good  plan  for  those  who  wish 
to  raise  money  for  replenishing  reading 
rooms  or  Hbraries,  or  to  accomplish  any 
other  object  in  which  young  people  are 
interested,  is  to  place  a  fine  upon  those 
who  speak,  which  must  be  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  words  or  sentences 
spoken. 

The  judge  and  members  of  the  court 
should  be  dressed  in  costumes  suited  to 
their  office. 

Pantomime  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
"Mums,"  and  may  well  form  a  part  of  the 
entertainment  at  such  a  gathering.  The 
accessories  for  the  performance  of  pan- 
tomime are  easily  available.  Parlors 
with  folding  doors,  across  which  a  sheet 
or  white  curtain  is  smoothly  hung,  will 
do  nicely.  A  lamp  with  a  bright  reflector 
— the  only  light  in  the  room — set  at  the 
proper  distance  to  give  the  shadow  upon 
the  curtain  in  the  desired  size;  the  com- 
pany gathered  in  the  unhghted  room,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  curtain;  the  play- 
ers stationed  between  the  lamp  and  the 
curtain,  are  all  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  rendering  of  pan- 
tomime. 

Books  of  pantomime  giving  full  direc- 
tions for  elaborate  entertainments  may 
be  ordered  from  any  bookseller.  In  the 
home  many  very  pleasant  and  amusing 
hours  may  be  spent  arranging  shadow 
profiles  as  well  as  those  delightful  delu- 
sions when  the  greedy  player  swallows 
dolls  and  kittens,  and  balls  of  twine  and 
tape,  and  every  sort  of  odd  thing,  only 
to  bring  them  all  back,  or  unwind  the 
strings  yard  after  yard  from  his  open 
mouth,  making  the  little  people  wonder 
more  and  more  how  such  queer  things 
can  be  done. 

Many  beautiful  profiles  in  antique 
stj-les  of  hair  dressing  and  Llizabethan 
ruffs   (made  of  plaited  paper)    rnay  be 


I  GOT  YOUR  NOSE 


given  by  the  young  girls  in  the  family 
The  young  men  with  equal  skill  may 
represent  in  profile  the  kings  of  ancient 
time  or  the  more  modern  characters  of 
our  Revolutionary  time. 

Again,  funny  tableaux  may  be  given 
One  person  may  read  a  poem  or  lively 
sketch,  and  the  player  or  several  pla^trs 
at  the  same  time  give  the  gestures  in  a 
rapid  way  before  the  curtain.  This  is 
very  laughable  and  entertaining  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 

An  apple  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
or-  gas  fixture,  just  above  the  heads  of 
several  players,  who  jump  for  bites  from 
the  apple,  gives  on  the  shadow  curtain 
a  most  ludicrous  picture. 

There  are  a  thousand  devices  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  bright  and 
fun-loving  young  people,  for  in  no  de- 
partment of  picture  making  and  merri- 
ment may  they  find  a  more  prolific  field 
for  their  effort. 

<$> 

A  Great  Opportunity  for  the  Young 
Boys  and  Girls 

■poYS  and  girls!  don't  you  want  a 
pony?  Did  you  ever  dream  of  hav- 
ing two  fine  little  ponies  like  "Surprise" 
and  "Beauty,"  with  a  fine  little  pony 
wagon,  all  for  your  very  own?  We 
don't  believe  you  ever  did — ever  dared 
to  dream  of  such  a  grand  thing — be- 
cause not  one  boy  or  girl  in  a  thousand 
has  such  a  fine  present  given  to  them. 

You  can  have  these  ponies  for  yourself 
—absolutely  free — and  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  just  waiting  to  give  them  to  you.  Last 
j'ear  a  little  girl  named  Viva  McNutt, 
only  thirteen  years  old,  won  "Teddy,"  last 
wear's  first  prize.  You  can  be  twice  as  happy 
as  she  is,  because  you  can  have  two  ponies 
and  a  wagon  big  enough  to  take  out  all 
your  friends  who  will  look  upon  you  as 
the  proudest  and  most  important  person 
in  the  world.  And  if  you  don't  get  "Sur- 
prise" and  "Beauty,"  the  first  prize,  you 
may  get  "Fuzzy,"  the  cute  little  pony, 
which  Jjas  a  wagon  just  like  "Teddy's/' 
Or  "Wuzz>-,"  the  third-prize  pony,  which 
will  carry  you  everywhere  on  his  back 
on  the  fine  saddle  we  will  give  you. 

.A.11  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  your  father 
and  mother  and  your  neighbors  to  give 
you  twentj--five  cents  for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. If  you  get  two  of  them  to  give  you 
a  quarter,  or  easier  still,  if  you  get  five 
of  them  to  give  you  fifty  cents  for  a  three 
years'  subscription,  you  will  have  won  a 
prize.  That's  easy,  isn't  it?  Read  all 
about  "Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  and 
"Fuzzy"  and  "Wuzzy"  on  page  32.  Then 
start  right  out  with  a  copy  of  the  paper 
and  win  a  valuable  prize. 

<$> 

Whose  Place  Will  You  Take 

A  RE  you  looking  out  for  a  place?  You 
•**  may  make  a  place  for  yourself.  By 
some  invention  or  enterprise,  or  wise 
management,  you  may  originate  some 
work  which  no  one  ever  did  before,  and 
so  have  a  place  which  is  all  your  own. 
But  in  most  cases  boys  as  they  grow  up 
take  the  places  which  other  men  occu- 
pied, and  do  work  which  otlier  men  have 
done.  It  is  quite  important,  therefore, 
for  boys  to  consider  what  places  they 
will  take  when  they  grow  up. 

■'I  read,"  says  one  writer^  "of  a  boy 
who  had  a  remarkable  dream.  He 
thought  that  the  richest  man  in  town 
came  to  him  and  said,  'I  am  tired  of  my 
house  and  grounds:  come  and  take  care 
of  them,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you.' 
Then  came  an  honored  judge,  and  said, 
'I  want  you  to  take  my  place;  I  am 
weary  of  being  in  court  day  after  day; 
I  will  give  you  my  seat  on  the  bench  if 
you  will  do  my  work.'  Then  the  doctor 
proposed  that  he  take  his  extensive 
practise  and  let  him  rest.  "I'm  wanted 
to  fill  a  drunkard's  grave;  I  have  come 
to  see  if  you  will  take  my  place  in  these 
saloons  and  on  these  streets.'  " 

Every  boy  should  be  preparing  him- 
self for  the  place  he  is  to  fill.  The  boy 
who  is  studious,  honest,  noble  and  true 
is  fitting  for  a  good  place.  The  boy 
who  runs  the  streets  nights,  who  lies 
and  swears,  smokes  cigarettes,  drinks 
beer  and  keeps  bad  company — what  kind 
of  a  place  will  he  fill^The  Little 
Christian. 
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The  Puzzler 


The  Six  Pictures  HeTe  Shown  Represent  the  Names  of  Trees  and  Plants 

Mentioned  in  the  Bible 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  1 5th  Issue:  The  Cylinder  Shown  is  an  Optical 
Illusion,  and  May  be  Said  to  be  Either  Standing  on  End  or  Lying 
on  Its  Side.  Charade  No.  1— Connecticut— con-nect-i-cut. 
Charade  No.  2— Puritan — pur-i-tan.  Charade 
No.  3 — Partridges — part-ridges 


A  Thoroughbred 

[continued  from  page  17] 

"You  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 
By  heavens,  sir,  if  you  were  in  my  place 
you  wouldn't  draw  out  without  a  fight! 
If  a  woman  had  told  you  that  she  loved 
you,  sir,  would  you  allow  her  to  marry 
another  man?" 

"Yes!"    The  answer  was  hoarse. 

"You're  a  liar,  sir!" 

The  door  leading  into  the  chancel  was 
closed,  yet  through  it  there  came  the 
breath  of  the  organ  in  melodies  soft  and 
sweet  as  the  guests  were  seated  in  the 
brilliantly  lighted  church.  A  few  mo- 
ments more  and  the  chief  usher  would 
signal  to  the  organist,  who  would  play 
the  wedding  march,  and  the  bridal  party 
would  enter  the  main  aisle. 

Armstrong  still  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  He 
spoke  now  with  great  rapidity. 

"Listen,  Carter,"  said  he;  "as  I  believe 
in  God,  I  am  speaking  to  you  on  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman.  Six  months  ago 
I  met  this  girl  with  her  mother  in 
Venice.  They  came  to  my  -  hotel,  and 
wherrfhey  left  it  I  went  with  them.  Love 
thrives  under  Italian  skies.  Had  you 
told  me  then  that  she  did  not  return 
mine  I  would  have  laughed  at  you.  There 
came  a  day  when  they  were  to  secure 
passage  home.  I  asked  her  to  marry 
me,  and  she  told  me  that  she  was  already 
engaged  to  marry.  It  happened  to  be 
the  chum  of  my  youth,  I  congratulated 
her.  I  even  kissed  her  hand.  But  I 
went  away." 

Carter  had  looked  at  him  with  wonder- 
ing eyes.  "And  you  came  on  to  the 
wedding?"  he  said. 

"Just  for  one  more  hungry  look  at  her 
— one  la  SI  hungry  look.  We  met  here  as 
strangers,  you  understand.  I  asked  that 
favor  for  Amherst's  sake.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  us  that  she  hasn't  made4anhappy 
— you  and  me  and  the.Jieutctlant  down  at 
the  fort  and  the  others;  and  he  must 
never  know." 

The  tears  were  blinding  poor  Carter's 
eyes.  "I  will  go  away,"  he  said.  "There 
is  a  carriage  outside  now." 

"It  is  the  bridegroom!  Here,  behind 
this  screen,  quickly!  Remain  there  until 
he  has  passed  by." 

Carter  stepped  behind  the  tall  Japa- 
nese screen  that  stood  before  the  fire- 
place. 

When  the  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stone  stairway  was  opened  and  Crane 


entered,  Armstrong  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  buttoning  the  glove 
on  his  right  hand. 

"Did  you  find  the  ring?"  he  asked,  in 
his  natural  tone. 

"Yes;  confound  it!"  replied  Crane.  "I 
had  it  all  the  time,  only  in  the  wrong 
pocket.    Am  I  late?" 

"Just  in  time." 

The  organist  was  sounding  the  warn- 
ing notes  of  the  bridal  chorus  from 
Lohengrin.  The  important  moment  had 
arrived.  Armstrong  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  chancel,  and  there  came 
to  them  the  heavy  odor  of  a  thousand 
roses  that  covered  the  altar  rail  and 
blossomed  down  to  the  great  palms 
grouped  on  ejther  side  at  the  front. 

Then  the  organist  began  to  play  the 
march,  and  they  could  see  the  long 
bridal  procession  just  entering  the  aisle. 
When  the  bride  should  appear,  radiant  in 
her  bridal  robes,  it  would  be  time  for 
them  to  enter  the  chancel. 

"Feeling  cool?"  asked  the  best  man. 

"Perfectly,"  replied  the  bridegroom. 

And  they  passed  down  the  chancel  to 
meet  the  bride. 

[the  end] 

Vye  used  to  get  letters  from  people  ob- 
jecting to  so  much  space  being  given  up 
to  advertisements.  We  don't  get  such 
letters  any  more,  and  we  think  it  is  be- 
cause our  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
not  only  are  our  advertising  columns  free 
from  the  dishonest  announcements  of 
fraudulent  concerns,  but  that  the  adver- 
tisers are  really  their  friends,  llyon  have 
ever  writteiWo  our  advertisers,  and  men- 
tioned Farm  and  Fireside,  you  know  that 
you  received  most  courteous  treatment. 
.  Often  advertisers  confer  inestimable  ben- 
efits on  our  readers  by  telling  them  about 
some  bargain  or  opportunity  about  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  known  nothing. 
We  ourselves,  the  publishers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  are  able  to  bring  many  things 
to  your  attention  through  the  advertising 
columns  for  which  we  have  no  room  in 
our  regular  reading  matter.  The  great 
Prize  Contest,  for  instance,  will  bring 
more  pleasure  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
families  than  any  one  thing  that  has  been 
offered  in  a  long  timer  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  our  advertising  pages  we  should 
never  have  had  room  to  tell  you  all  about 
"Surprise"  and '  "Beauty,"  and  "Fuzzy" 
and  "Wuzzy,"  and  the  automobile  and 
the  piano,  and  the  other  valuable  prizes 
that  are  to  be  given  free  to  the  members 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  family. 


NEEDS 

NO 

'roofing  paint 

DO  YOU  USE  A  ROOFING  THAT 
REQUIRES  PAINTING  AND  COATING? 

If  so,  do  you  realize  that  the  coating  and  painting  will  probably  cost  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  first  cost  of  the  roof  itself  ? 

When  you  buy  a  roofing  that  has  to  be  coated,  you  must  consider  the 
cost  of  maintenance  as  well  as  the  first  cost.    If  you  do  this,  you  will  find 

that  coated  roofings  cost 
you  just  about  twice  the 
original  cost. 

If  you  try  to  save  mon- 
ey by  not  coating  such 
roofs  they  will  soon  leak 
and  rot  away. 

The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  buy  a  roofing  that  requires  no 
coating,  such  as  Amatite.  This  Ready  Roofing  has  a  special  mineral  sur- 
face which  makes  painting  entirely  unnecessary.  The  first  cost  of  Amatite 
is  the  whole  cost. 

After  it  is  once  laid  on  the  roof  it  costs  you  nothing  to  keep  up. 

Furthermore,  the  price  of  Amatite  in  the  first  place  is  less  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  ready  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  lowest  priced  of  the 
good  ready  roofings. 

When  you  get  prices  don't  forget  to  count  in  the  cost  of  putting  on 
paint  every  year,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  come  ba«k  to  Amatite  as  the 
cheapest  and  best. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


Let  us  send  you  at  once  a  SAMPLE  of  AMATITE  and 
a  Booklet  o£  information  about  it.  We  want  you  to  see 
how  much  better  it  is  than  the  kind  that  has  to  be  painted. 


Address  nearest  office  of  the 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

New  York.       Chicago,       Cincinnati,       Cleveland,       Philadelphia,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,       St.  Louis,       Boston.        New  Orleans,  Alleeheny. 


Great  Four=Pony  Contest 

FAKM  m  FIIESIDE  lONOR  ROLL 


Josie  Anderson,  Ohio. 
J.  G.  Bare,  Va. 
iilerion  B.  Barrow,  Fa. 
C.  C.  Beers,  N.  Y. 
Cleland  Bones,  Va. 
E.  0.  Brookman,  Mo. 
Blanche  E.  Brown,  Ohio. 
Sallie  Cavener,  Mo. 
Joe  B.  Edwards,  111. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Ellis,  Mass. 
Wahneta  Fisher,  Ohio. 


Edward  A.  Flack,  111. 
Eugene  Gnnn,  Ky. 
Viva 

Mabel  Mixon,  Miss, 
loid  Palmer,  Mich. 
Lemuel  PumpeUy,  Kan. 
Lewis  Ruff,  Ohio. 
C.  Q.  West,  S.  C. 
David  Wilson,  Mich. 
Esther  Wolford,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Zimmerman,  N.  C. 


John  B.  Waterhouse,  N.  J. 

THOSE  whose  names  appear  above  have  sent  thirty-five  points 
and  won  for  themselves  a  place  upon  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side Honor  Roll  in  the  Great  Four-Pony  Contest.  Of  all 
the  contestants,  these  have  so  far  done  the  best  work.  Besides 
getting  on  the  Honor  Roll,  each  one  of  the  contestants  above 
has  obtained  two  valuable  prizes  already. 

-Don't  Yon  Want  YOUR  Name  in  This  list  Next  Time? 

Nothing  in  the  world  can  keep  you  from  getting  it  there  if 
you  will  just  hustle.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  all  your  friends 
to  help  you,  and  keep  hustling;  and  it  means  a  lot  more  for  you 
than  getting  on  the  Honor  Roll  alone,  too. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  "points"  for  as 
good  and  helpful  a  paper  as  Farm  and  Fireside.  One  of  our 
contestants,  Paul  Spencer,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  said  in  a  recent 
letter: 

"Every  one  that  I  went  to,  who  took  Farm  and  Fireside 
last  year,  said  he  would  rather  drop  some  other  paper  than  miss 
Farm  and  Fireside.  One  of  them  said  he  wouldn't  miss  the 
March  number  for  a  dollar." 

This  shows  you  what  subscribers  think  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  just  as  good  as  this. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  our  last  year's  prize  winners  think 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  and  the  Four-Pony  Contest,  just  read 
what  Miss  Viva  McNutt,  of  Vandergrift,  Pennsylvania,  winner 
of  the  first  prize  last  year,  says: 

"It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  subscribers.  Every  one  I  asked 
would  say,  'Let  me  see  your  paper,'  and  when  I  told  them  it  was 
only  twenty-five  cents  a  year  they  said  it  was  certainly  worth 
it  and  they  would  take  two  if  it  was  needed  so  I  could  get  the 
pony.  Some  days  I  didn't  get  very  many  subscriptions,  but  the 
next  day  I  would  get  enough  for  two  days,  so  don't  give  up!" 

Holland  B.  Alexander,  of  Dixon  Spring,  Tennessee,  winner 
of  third  prize  last  year,  said  in  a  recent  letter:  "The  music  box 
I  won  in  last  year's  contest  is  a  beauty  in  every  respect  and  is 
a  joy  forever  to  us  all.  You  certainly  treated  me  nicely,  and 
I'm  in  this  year  to  win  a  pony."  , , 

Now  that  you  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  subscriptions  for 
Farm  and  Fireside,  _  hustle  and  get  your  name  on  the  Honor 
Roll  next  time.  It  is  lots  easier  than  you-  think,  and  we  will 
send  you  two  prizes  then. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
The  fireat  Fonr=Pony  Contest    Springfield,  0. 

"Get  in  the  Saddle!" 
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The  Summer  Bulb  Garden 

BULBS  are  favorites  with  all,  and  are 
so  easily  grown  and  so  satisfactory 
that  many  grow  them  who  would 
not  try  to  grow  flowers  from  seed. 
The  summer-flowering  bulbs  require  no 
skill,  and  many  of  them  require  little  at- 
tention after  planting.  The  canna,  cala- 
dium,  tuberous-rooted  begonia,  dahlia 
and  gloxinia  all  require  to  be  started  in 
March,  for  the  best  results,  and  the  canna 
and  caladium  are  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  bulbs  for  displaj'.  The  canna  is  easily 
grown,  and  attains  large  size;  but  whether 
grown  for  foliage  or  flowers,  it  must 
have  rich  soil  and  an  abundance  of  mois- 
ture. The  flowers  of  the  canna  now  are 
very  large,  and  can  be  had  in  nearly  all 
colors,  except  shades  of  blue.  Many  of 
the  finest  dark-colored  cannas  produce 
both  fine  foliage  and  flowers. 

The  large-flowered  dahlias  are  beautiful 
for  bedding,  and  a  hedge  of  the  dahlia  is 
very  ornamental.  They  are  strong  grow- 
ers and  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  if 
started  early  and  given  plenty  of  moisture 
during  the  summer  they  begin  flowering 
in  July  and  continue  until  frost. 

In  starting  these  bulbs,  I  use  long, 
narrow  boxes,  allowing  for  only  one  row, 
and  when  ready  to  transplant  I  pull  these 
boxes  apart  and  slip  out  the  bulbs  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots.  I  use  a  rich 
soil,  but  no  fresh  fertilizers  about  them, 
as  this  causes  rapid  and  unhealthy 
growth,  and  often  decay,  so  I  aim  for 
slow,  sturdy  growth.  In  planting  the 
bulbs  see  that  both  ends  of  bulbs  are 
sound.  If  either  end  is  unsound  the 
bulbs  will  not  grow,  as  the  plants  sprout 
from  one  end  and  the  roots  from  the 
other. 

Not  all  the  summer-flowering  bulbs 
require  an  early  start.  Many  of  them 
can  be  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The 
most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  of  our  sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs  are  the  gladiolus, 
and  these  can  be  planted  out  in  open 
ground  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  should 
be  planted  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  up 
to  the  fifteenth  of  July,  so  as  to  have  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  the  most  of  sum- 
mer. The  tuberose  and  tigridia  are  both 
beautiful  summer-flowering  bulbs  that 
can  be  planted  where  they  are  to  grow. 

Laura  Jones. 

<$> 

Crumb  Cover  for  Meat  Pie 

How  to  use  a  quantity  of  drj'  bread  to. 
advantage  was  the  quesnon  uctore 
the  house,  and  the  manner  ip  which  the 
cook  answered  the  query  was  so  satis- 
factory that  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  it. 

A  meat  pie  was  to  be  the  principal  dish 
for  dinner,  and  instead  of  the  usual  bak- 
ing-powder biscuit  crust  there  was  a 
crumb  cover.  The  dry  bread  had  been 
put  through  the  meat  chopper-,  and  the 
resulting  crumbs  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  moistened  with  stock,  which 
contained  a  little  fat,  from  the  meat.  A 
good  thick  layer  of  this  mixture  was  put 
over  the  meat  and  gravy,  as  usually  pre- 
pared for  a  meat  pie.  The  dish  was 
baked,  covered,  long  enough  to  thor- 
oughly heat  the  crumbs  through,  then 
the  cover  was  removed  and  the  crumbs 
browned  slightly.  This  pie  proved  deli- 
cious served  with  a  bowl  of  gravy  made 
from  the  meat'«tock.   Ruth  V.  Clark. 

Bead-and-Pearl  Necklace 

THE  materials  required  for  the  bead- 
and-pearl  necklace  shown  on  this 
page  are  forty-eight  beads,  four  strands 
of  gold  beads  and  a  fastener. 

Thread  a  needle,  using  No.  30  white 
thread  double  and  one  and  one  half  yards 
long.  Tie  a  knot  in  the  thread  and  pro- 
ceed as  follows :  Thread  through  a  pearl 
bead  and  twenty  gold  beads  and  the  eye 
of  one  side  of  the  fastener,  then  pass  the 
needle  back  through  the  twenty  gold 
beads  and  the  pearl  again.  Now  use  two 
gold  beads,  a  pearl,  two  gold  beads,  a 
pearl  and  two  gold  beads.  Then  run  the 
needle  through  the  first  pearl  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  one  of  the  pearl  beads 
will  be  on  the  string.  Use  twenty  gold 
beads,  a  pearl,  two  gold  beads,  a  pearl, 
two  gold  beads,  a  pearl,  two  gold  beads 
and  through  the  first  pearl  until  the  chain 
is  finished.  Now  run  the  needle  through 
the  other  eye  of  the  fastener,  back  through 
the  twenty  gold  beads  and  the  pearl,  and 
tie  a  knot  so  as  to  hold  it  securely. 

B.  P.  Balliet. 

Bead  Bracelets 

THE  fad  for  short-sleeved  waists  which 
has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the 
feminine  public  has  given  special  promi- 
nence to  bracelets.  They  are  worn  above 
or  below  the  elbow,  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  sleeve,  and  also  on  the  outside  of 
the  long  gloves.  One  cannot  have  too 
many  of  these  attractive  adjuncts  to  the 
toilet,  particularly  now  that  Dame  Fashion 
has  decreed  that  they  shall  match  the 
costume  worn  or  be  in  decided  harmony 
with  it.  This  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  the  sale  of  bead  bracelets,  since  it  is 
only  in  beads  that  one  can  run  the  full 


The  Housewife 


gamut  of  color  neces- 
sary. For  those  of 
slender  purses,  but 
fastidious  tastes,  this  is  a  special  boon, 
for  beads  are  procurable  at  all  prices,  and 
each  wearer  may  make  her  own  bracelets 
to  conform  to  whatever  gown  she  wishes. 

These  bead  bracelets  are  necessarily 
made  from  beads  having  large  eyes,  or 
holes,  since  they  are  strung  on  ribbon. 
The  wider  the  ribbon,  the  more  pleasing 


NECKLACE  MADE  OP  GOLD  BEADS 
AND  PEARLS 


is  the  effect,  too,  as  a  rule.  A  soft  grade 
of  ribbon  will  run  through  the  eyes  so 
much  more  readily "  than  a  stiff,  heavy 
Sradc  Laai  it  can-he  jised  in  considerably 
wider  widths.  One  must  experiment  with 
their  beads  to  ascertain  how  wide  a  rib- 
bon can  be  used. 

The  beads  may  be  strung  solid  for  the 
required  length,  leaving  two  ends  of  rib- 
bon to  tie  in  a  graceful  bow;  or,  as  shown 
in  the  bracelet  illustrated,  the  ribbon  may 
be  tied  in  a  single  knot  between  each 
bead.  The  bows  may  be  made  up  full 
and  fluffy,  of  numerous  loops  and  ends, 
and  a  hook  placed  beneath,  with  an  eye 
to  correspond  on  the  other  end  of  the 
ribbon.  In  this  way  the  ribbon  does  not 
become  mussed  so  easily  as  when  it  has 
to  be  tied  every  time  the  bracelet  is  worn, 
but  such  a  plan  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  the  exact  arm  measurement. 

The  bracelet  shown  is  of  large  black 
beads  strung  on  soft  red  silk  ribbon,  and 
is  dainty  indeed  when  worn  with  ■  a  red 
gown  with  a  touch  of  black  in  the  trim- 
mings. Large  coral  beads  strung  on  black 
or  white  ribbon  are  loveh',  and  amber 
is  beautiful  on  ribbon  just  matching  it. 
Ruby  beads  also  look  best  on  ribbon  of 
the  same  shade,  but  turquoise  or  pink 
beads  are  pretty  with  white  ribbon. 

Some  prefer  several  strands  of  smaller 
beads  rather  than  one  of  the  large.  In 
that  event  narrow  ribbon  must  be  used. 
The  strands  are  all  strung  separately, 
usually  three  or  four.  The  ends  of  the 
ribbons  are  then  united  to  hold  th?  rows 
together,  and  a  bow  gives  the  finishing 
touch  as  before.      Mae  Y.  Mahaffy. 

The  Girl  ftuestion 

MRS.  W.  G.,  a  New  York  farmer's  wife, 
says  the  reason  that  girl  help  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country  is  be- 
cause the  girls  are  too  proud,  or  too 
shiftless  to  work.  They  want  to  be  sup- 
ported in  idleness,  she  says,  by  their 
parents,  then  by  their  husbands.  In  some 
cases  this  is  true,  but  there  are  many 
girls  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  are 
able  to  do  lots  of  it,  but  they  do  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  the  freedom  they  so 
much  desire — freedom  to  entertain  their 
friends,  visit,  and  attend  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  different  sorts.  She  was 
born  and  raised  in  Germany,  and  had  to 
work  hard  for  small  pay,  and  she  was 
kept  so  busy  that  she  had  little  time  to 
think  of  anything  but  work.  Most  of  the 
girls  in  this  country  are  not  brought  up 
to  work,  as  they  are  in  Germany.  The 
majority  of  them  are  brought  up  to  play, 
and  look  pretty;  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  they  must  step  out  and  rely  upon 
themselves  for  a  living,  or  are  married 
and  are  given  entire  charge  of  a  home, 
they  suddenly  discover  that  they  are 
wofully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal affairs. 

Some  years  ago  a  little  lady  friend  of 


mine  quietly  informed  me  that  she  was 
to  be  married  in  a  short  time  to  a  young 
man  who  was  then  earning  a  moderate 
salary,  and  she  was  looking  about  a  little 
for  a  suitable  girl  to' do  housework,  and 
asked  if  I  knew  of  any.  I  bluntly  asked 
her  what  she  expected  to  do.  She  said 
she  expected  to  have  quite  a  lot  of  com- 
pany to  entertain  the  first  few  months, 
and  then  she  would  have  to  look  after 
John's  welfare  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  knew  nothing 
about  cooking,  and  very  little  about 
housekeeping,  and  she  would  have  to 
learn,  and  she  wanted  some  one  who 
understood  these  things  pretty  well  and 
could  teach  her.  I  told  her  that  if  I. 
were  in  her  shoes  I  would  just  postpone 
that  wedding  six  months,  and  roll  up  my 
sleeves  and  learn  how  to  cook  a  good 
meal  and  keep  a  house  right.  I  told  her  she 
could  qualify  herself  ninety  per  cent  easier 
before  marriage  than  after,  and  she  had 
better  do  it.  But  she  didn't,  and  tribula- 
tion came  sooner  than  I  expected.  It  was 
only  the  old  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted 
in  houses,  not  homes,  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  distracted,  incompetent  young 
wives  and  half-starved,  disappointed  young 
husbands. 

Not  long  ago  a  nice  young  fellow,  who 
was  considered  by  about  all  the  girls  to 
Be  the  best  catch  in  that  town,  told  me 
that  he  had  decided  to  marry  a  certain 
young  lady,  a  good-hearted,  but  quite 
plain-looking  girl.  I  knew  he  could  have 
any  one  of  a  dozen  very  pretty  girls  who 
were  prominent  in  society  circles,  and  I 
asked  him  how  he  happened  to  choose 
the  one  he  did.  Just  a  little  thing  did  the 
business.  He  had  to  go  to  her  home  to 
help  arrange  a  program  for  some  sort  of 
an  entertainment,  and  the  task  occupied 
them  quite  a  long  time.  When  it  was 
finished  she  asked  him  to  wait  a  few 
moments  and  she  would  bring  in  a  little 
lunch.  It  was  ham  sandwiches  and  cake. 
He  jokingly  asked  her  who  made  the 
bread  and  cake  and  cooked  the  ham.  She 
informed  him  that  she  did,  and  she  also 
made  the  tea  while  he  waited.  He  de- 
clared it  was  the  nicest  and  neatest  lunch 
of  which  he  ever  partook,  and  he  decided 
right  there  that  she  was  the  girl  he 
needed,  and  a  few  weeks  later  she  was 
wearing  his  ring.  After  they  were  mar- 
ried a  few  months  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  her.  He  replied,  with  considerable 
emphasis,  "She's  a  perfect  jewel!"  She 
is  a  good  homekeeper  and  a  good  cook. 
By  good  cook  I  don't  mean  that  she  can 
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make  "lovely"  cake  and  "beautiiid"  angels' 
food,  but  she  can  prepare  a  first-class 
meal  of  the  sort  of  food  working  people 
require  to  keep  them  in  working  trim. 

According  to  Mrs.  W.  G.'s  account, 
she  is  a  hustler,  and  she  declares  she  has 
no  patience  with  .the  girls  who  desire 
to  be,  or  are,  only  ornaments  in  a  house. 
But  it  is  useless  to  condemn  the  girls 
who  are  waiting  like  flowers  to  be 
plucked  by  some  young  man  who  admires 
a  pretty  face.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
teach  them  what  is  expected  in  a  home- 
keeper.  To  giVe  them  that  motherly 
advice  and  instruction  they  will  remem- 
ber and  find  so  useful  in  after  years.  I 
know  a  mother  who  declared  she  would 
rather  do  the  work  herself  than  to  waste 
time  trying  to  teach  unwilling  daughters 
how  to  do  it.  When  her  girls  married 
they  went  to  their  homes  with  only  the 
merest  smattering  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quired   to    make    a    good  'homekeeper. 


What  nonsense  it  would  be  to  condemn 
such  girls  when  they  made  a  miserable 
failure  of  homekeeping  and  became 
burdens  instead  of  helpmeets  to  their 
husbands.  The  wisest  mothers  are  teach- 
ing their  daughters  to  be  first-class  home- 
keepers  first,  and  that  all  other  acconi^ 
plishments  are  secondarj-.  No  man  that 
ever  married  a  woman  ever  experienced 
any  regrets  to  learn  that  his  young  wife 
is  proficiefit  in  preparing  and  cooking 
good,  plain,  every-day  food  and  in  keep- 
ing a  home  in  proper  condition.  But 
many  a  young  husband  comes  to ^the -con- 
clusion in  his  own  mind  that  he  has  been 
cheated  when  he  learns  that  his  wife  is 
neither  a  cook  nor  a  housekeeper,  and 
that  he  must  hire  a  servant  to  keep  her 
and  the  house,  too.  A  college  education 
is  all  right  if  the  parents  can  afford  it. 
And  music  is  all  right,  because  it  is  very 
entertaining  in  a  home.  But  skilful 
cooking  and  systematic  housekeeping  is 
far  above  all.  They  are  the  best,  most 
important  accomplishments  a  young 
woman  can  possess,  because  they  are  the 
foundation  of-  health,  comfort  and  real 
enjo>Tnent  of  life.  Every  girl  should  ac- 
quire them.  Every  mother  should  con- 
sider it  a  sacred  duty  to  see  that  her 
daughters  are  made  proficient  in  these 
branches  of  homekeeping.  Even  if  her 
married  hfe  should  preclude  the  necessity 
for  actively  engaging  in  this  work,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  often  will  be 
found  more  than  useful. — F.  G. 

<?> 

Moonshine 
•"TO   MAKE  this   excellent   dessert,  beat 

*  the  whites  of  six  eggs  until  stiff,  add 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  beat  until  dissolved.  Then  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  strawberry  jelly  (any  other 
jelly  may  be  used,  if  preferred),  and  whip 
until  perfectly  smooth.  Serve  with  cream 
or  rich  milk.  This  quantity  is  for  six 
persons. 

<$> 

Browned  Sweet  Potatoes 
•yHE  Southern  way  is  to  boil  the  pota- 

*  toes,  than  slice  them  in  slices  half  an 
inch  thick.  Put  in  layers  in  a  baking  dish, 
with  powdered  sugar,  bits  of  butter  and 
powdered  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon 
between  each  layer.  Pour  over  them  one 
wineglassful  of  warm  water  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Sprinkle 
powdered  sugar  over  the  top,  and  bake  a 
light  brown. 

.<!> 

Savoy  Biscuit 
/~\  NE  quart  of  flour,  one  oound  of  sugar, 
^  eight  eggs,  beaten  separately,  and 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter'  Roll 
thin,  cut  in  rounds,  or  squares,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  These  are  very  nice  to 
serve  with  coffee  or  tea.  If  desired,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  can 
be  sprinkled  over  the  cakes  before  baking. 
<$> 

Old  Virginia  Loaf  Bread 

TTo  MAKE  the  sponge,  boil  one  large  Irish 

*  potato  until  well  done,  then  peel,  and 
mash  it  fine,  adding  a  little  cold  water  to 
soften  it.  Stir  into  it  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  sweet  lard 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  good  hop 
yeast.  ~~ilix  thoroughly,  then  put  the 
sponge  in  a  covered  mug  with  a  close- 
fitting  top,  and  let  it  stand  fo^ir  hours  tq, 
rise.  Sift  into  the  tray  three  pints  of  the 
best  family  flour,  to  which  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Then  pour  in  the  sponge 
and  add  enough  cold  water  to  work  it 
up  into  a  rather  stiff  dough.  Knead  it 
until  the  dough  is  smooth,  and  let  it  stand 
all  night  to  rise.  Work  it  over  in  the 
morning,  using  just  enough  flour  to  keep 
it  from  sticking  to  the  hands.  Let  it  rise 
one  hour  before  baking,  then  bake  one 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Use  a  little 
lard  on  the  hands  in  making  out  the 

■loaves.  This  prevents  the  crust  from  be- 
coming too  hard. 

<5> 

Baisin-Lemon-Cream  Cake 

'T'HE   following   ingredients   are  neces- 

*  sary:  One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  sugar,  five  eggs,  one  scant  cupful 
of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, three  cupfuls  of  flour  and  one  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  seeded  raisins.  Beat 
the  whites  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
separately;  cream  the  butter  and  sugar; 
add  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  beat;  sift  the 
flour  and  baking  powder  together,  and  add 
it  a  cupful  at  a  time  with  the  beaten 
whites  of  eggs;  pour  the  milk  in  slowly. 
Flour  the  raisins,  and  add  them  last,  and 
beat  all  together.  Flavor  with  vanilla, 
and  bake  in  jelly  tins. 

To  make  a  good  filling  for  this  cake, 
add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon  to  two  cupfuls  of  water,  and  put 
on  the  stove  to  boil.  While  waiting  for 
this  to  boil,  mix  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sifted  flour  with  one  half  cupful  of  water, 
and  add  to  this  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  sugar;  then  pour  the  mixture  slowly 
into  the  boiling  water  and  lemon,  and  stir 
constantly  until  it  is  the  desired  thickness. 
When  done,  pour  it  into  a  bowl  to  cool, 
and  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  When 
cool,  spread  between  the  layers  of  the 
cake. 
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A  New  Eond  of  Applique 

FOR  the  past  year  or  more  shadow  em- 
broidery has  been  foremost  among 
the  many  styles  of  needlework,  and  now 
comes  a  shadow  applique  which  bids  fair 
to  usurp  the  place  of  its  forerunner  in 
the  hearts  of  needlecrafters.  Applique 
effects  of  all  kinds  are  steadily  forging 
to  the  front  in  artistic  circles,  and  as 
the  possibilities  in  the  shadow  work  seem 
greater  than  in  the  various  other  methods 
now  followed,  it  is  quite  needful  that 
every  one  who  wishes  to  be  up  to  date 
along  needlework  lines  should  master  the 
simple  details  of  this  particular  variety. 
This  is  a  very  easy  matter,  since  no  -new 
stitches  are  to  be  learned.  The  only 
requisites  are  neatness  and  a  steady  hand 
when  the  cutting-away  process  is  reached. 

Any  design — floral,  conventional  or 
geometrical — which  does  not  include  too 
many  small  details  is  suitable  for  this 
work,  and  this  alone  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  the  regular  shadow  embroidery, 
which  calls  for  long,  -narrow  figures  in 
order  to  use  the  herringbone  stitch  cor- 
rectly.   

Such  materials  as  swiss,  organdy,  ba- 
tiste, thin  muslins,  sheer^linens,  chiffons, 
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etc.,  form  the  background  material,  while 
the  applique  is  of  something  heavier,  like 
lawn,  linen,  nainsook  or  silk.  The  soft 
embroidery  cottons  are  used  in  the  all- 
white  applique,  but  where  color  is  desired 
it  is  safer  to  use  a  good  silk  floss,  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  fading. 

The  design  is  starnped  with  a  double 
outline,  and  the  two  fabrics  are  basted 
together,  flat  and  smooth,  with  the  weave 
running  the  same  in  both  and  with  the 
finer  uppermost.  The  edges  of  the  flowers 
or  figures  are  then  padded  and  worked 
in  buttonhole  stitch  with  the  purled  edge 
outward,  or  in  a  close  satin  stitch.  Stems 
and  veins  are  outlined  or  worked  in  some 
fanciful  manner,  like  cable  or  chain  stitch. 
Centers  of  flowers  are  solid,  or  may  be 
made  up  of  a  group  of  French  knots; 
or  a  single  eyelet  is  frequently  used. 
Where  there  are  large,  plain  surfaces, 
they  are  often  relieved  by  seed  stitches, 
French  knots,  stars,  trefoils,  and  the  like. 

After  all  the  stitch  work  is  completed 
the  basting  threads  are  removed  and  the 
thickest  or  underneath  material  cut  away 
from  around  the  design.  The  pattern 
.itself  is  thus  carried  out  in  two  thick- 
nesses, while  the  real  article  is  formed 
of  only  the  sheerest. 

The  work  is  suitable  for  any  purpose 
to  which  sheer  goods  can  be  put.  It 
looks  beautiful  on  highly  polished  tables 
and  stands,  and  forms  an  ideal  bedroom 
set,  particularly  when  used  over  a  colored 
lining.  Bajjy  pillows,  ties,  collars  and 
cuffs,  lingerie  waists  and  children's 
^dresses  are  charming  decorated  in  shadow 
applique.  Yokes  and  collars  of  chiffon 
or  bolting  cloth  with  the  applique  of  silk 
are  among  the  most  lovely  of  all  dress 
accessories,  and  can  readily  be  made  by 
even  the  least  experienced  embroiderers 
if  they  exercise  care  and  accuracy. 

Bands  are  utilized  as  insertions  in 
dresses,  or  the  designs  are  worked  di- 
rectly on  the  sheer  dress  material  itself. 
Such  a  trimming  is  illustrated,  the  motif 
being  that  of  buttercups  in  a  running 
design.  A  small  cover  for  a  round  pin- 
cushion top  is  also  shown,  a  convention- 
alized wild  rose  forming  the  design. 
Scarfs,  table  runners,  doilies  and  center- 
pieces are  all  seen  in  this  work,  and  are 
-50  easily  and  inexpensively  made  that  no 
one  with  the  necessary  amount  of  appli- 
cation need  deny  themselves  such  attrac- 
tive belongings.  Mae  Y.  Mahaffy. 
«> 

Hanging  Baskets 

LL  WHO  grow  flowers  like  to  have 
^  trailing  or  creeping  plants  for  pots  on 
brackets  or  baskets,  and  as  many  do  not 
keep  plants  over  winter,  they  wish  some- 
thing that  will  grow  rapidly  and  for- 
quick  effects.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  of  recent  introduction  for  hanging 
baskets  is  the  asparagus  sprengeri,  or 
emerald  feather.  If  not  root  bound  this 
grows  rapidly,  but  must  have  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  moisture.  The  suspended 
baskets  require  constant  care,  as  in  ex- 


posed positions  they  dry  out  more  rapidly 
than  plants,  that  are  lower  down,  and 
therefore  much  more  moisture  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  oxalis  is  very  satisfactory  as  a 
basket  plant,  and  the  flowers  of  the  pink 
or  yellow  varieties  are  very  bright  and 
pretty.  Several,  bulbs  should  be  planted 
together,  as  one  or  two  do  not  make  any 
show,  and  half  a  dozen  are  necessary  for 
a  six-inch  pot.  The  oxalis  requires  some 
sun,  and  will  not  do  well  in  a  dense 
shade.  It  should  have  the  early  morn- 
ing and  late  evening  sun.  The  weeping 
lantana  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
flowering  basket  plants.  The  clear  lilac- 
pink  flowers  are  produced  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  are  very  fragrant.  The  plant 
has  a  graceful,  drooping  habit  of  growth. 

The  ivy  geraniums  are  good  basket 
plants,  but  they  seldom  bloom  before 
they  are  a  year  old. 

Some  of  the  annuals  make  fine  basket 
plants  for  one  season.  They  grow 
rapidly,  bloom  well  and  are  inexpensive. 
The  giant  double-flowered  alyssum  is  a 
fine  basket  plant.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  very  fragrrant,  and  the  plant  blooms 
until  late  in  the  season  and  stands  a  low 
temperature  well.  The  old  wandering 
jew  also  makes  one  of  the  best  of  the 
green  trailing  plants  for  baskets. 

The  baskets  ~  should  be  taken  down  at 
least  once  a  week  and  placed  in  a  tubful 
of  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.  Laura  Jones. 

<$> 

Ventilating  the  Bedroom 

MRS.  A.  v.,  Wisconsin,  says  her  bed- 
room is  only  ten  feet  square,  and 
she  and  two  children  sleep  in  it,  and  she 
would  Uke  to  get  in  some  fresh  air  dur- 
ing the  winter.  She  says,  "If  I  raise  the 
sash  there  is  a  cold  draft  across  the  bed. 
If  I  lower  it  the  cold  air  rushes  right 
down  on  me,  and  seems  to  make  the  room 
colder  than  outdoors."  I  like  lots  of 
fresh  air  in  my  bedroom  in  winter,  but 
I  cannot  stand  it  to  have  a  window  open 
either  above  or  below  in  severe  weather. 
I  fitted  a  board  six  inches  wide  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sash,  inside,  then  raise 
the  window  nearly  to  the  top  of  it.  The 
air  comes  in  where  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes  are  parted,  and  goes  up  instead  of 
directly  on  the  bed,  and  passes  out 
through  a  window  in  a  closet  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  works 
nicely  and  without  any  direct  draft. — 
F.  G. 

Old-Fashioned  Pound  Cake 

TWELVE  eggs,  one  pound  of  butter,  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  flour.  Beat  the  eggs  separately 
until  very  light.  Wash  all  salt  from  the 
butter,  and  sift  the  flour  into  it  a  little  at 
a  time,  creaming  quite  smooth.    Beat  the 
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yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  sugar,  add  the 
whites,  and  beat  together  until  very  light. 
Add  these  to  the  flour,  and  mix  well. 
Season  with  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
extract.  Butter  the  pans,  and  bake,  giv- 
ing it  time'  to  rise  as  you  would  loaf 
bread.  , 

<?> 

Arlington  Tea  Cake 
/~\NE  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
^  sugar,  one  half  pound  of  butter,  two 
eggs  and  one  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  of 
cinnamon.  Mix  the  butter  and  sugar, 
then  the  eggs,  and  lastly  the  flour,  into 
which  sprinkle  the  cinnamon.  Roll  thin, 
cut  with  a  cake  cutter,  glaze  each  cake 
with  the  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  sprinkle 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon  over  them.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 

<S> 

A  recent  news  item  is  headed  "Every 
Farmer  in  Kansas  Has  an  Automobile." 
Which  Farm  and  Fireside  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  get  the  one  we  offer?  You  still 
have  as  good  a  show  as  any  one. 


Dish  Water  that  Digs 

TAKE  a  very  old  coffee-cup,  or  a  dish,  that  is  crisscrossed 
with  lines — and  yellow  from  use. 

Wash  it  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water.    Dry  it. 
Hold  it  close  to  your  face,  and  then  sniff. 
That  sour,  unpleasant  odor  tells  you  that  there  are  decayed 
food  particles  and  £-erms  lurking  in  all  of  these  tiny  cracks. 
And  that  soap  and  water  have  had  no  effect  upon  them. 
Even  the  finest  new  china  will  absorb  impurities  and 
health-menacing  germs — so  will  tinware  and  utensils. 

Now  you  see  how  important  this  matter  of  dish  washing 
really  is — and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  disk  water  that  digs. 

GOLD  DUST 

is  a  positive  antiseptic  that  goes  deep  into  hidden  places— routs  every  germ. 

No  soap,  borax,  soda,  ammonia,  naphtha,  kerosene 
or  other  foreign  ingredient  needed  with  GOLD  DUST 

Gold  Dust  is  an  honest  vegetable-oil 
soap,  ground  into  a  smooth,  golden 
powder.  It  instantly  dissolves  in  hot 
or  cold,  hard  or  soft  water,  produces 
its  own  rich  lather,  and  does  all  of 
the  hard  part  of  the  task. 

For  washing  cloties  and  dishes,  scrubbing 
floors,  cleaning  woodwork,  oil  cloth,  silver- 
ware and  tinware,  polishing  brasswork, 
cleaning  bath  room  pipes,  refrigerators,  etc., 
softening  hard  water  and  making  the  finest 
soft  soap. 

Made  by 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company— Chicago 
Makers  of  Fairy  Soap 

'*LBi  the  GOLD  DUST  Twins  do  your  work" 


9> 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 
They  last  a  lifetime — 
Economical  in  all  respects— 
They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,- 
They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  np  and 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  yonr  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers' profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER. 
For  All  Kinds  ol  Fuel. 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  olluel. 


We  want  to  show  yon  kmo  and  tuAy  you  save  from  20S6  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 
If  you  think  SS,  or  SIO,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  1S3 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Write  now.   Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Micb. 

All  Kalamazoo  Ckiok  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.   All  stoves  blacked,  polished 

and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them.  _  Oven 
  Thermometer 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

——BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE  

WRITE  US 

and  say  "Send  me 
your  new  19  07 
Wall  Paper  Offer," 
and  we  will  at  once 
send  you  FREE,  a 
big  book  of  1907 
wall  papers:  im- 
mense variety, 
beautiful  patterns, 
at  astonishinely 
low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big 
wall  paper  factory 
and  sell  you  direct  on  factory  cost  basis,  less  than 
one-halt  prices  you  must  pay  others.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you,  our  low  prices  surprise  you. 
The  big  free  samplo  book  also  shows  how  to  hang 
paper  and  do  the  fob  yourself:  anyone  can  follow 
our  simple   directlous  successfully, 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

CpCp  or  a  fine  coucb,  Morris  chair  or 
rnCL^  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plain,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book,  is  more  liberal  tlxan  ever, 
write  at  once  for  our  new  Wall  Paper 
Sample  Book  and  see  for  how  little  money 
you  can  paper  one  room  or  your  entire  _ 
house  and  all   our   great   new  offers.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago* 


Write 


do. 
MAR 


Buys  This  Large  Handsome  Nickel 
Trimmed  Steel  Range 

without  warminp  closet  or 
reservoir.  With  high  warm- 
ing closet,  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  In 
cut.  gl7. 35:  large,  eqnare  oven, 
six  cooking  holes,  body  made 
of  cold  rolled  steel.  Duplex 
grate ;  burns  wood  or  coal. 
Handsome  nickel  trimming!, 
highly  polished. 

OUR  TEAMS 

most   liberal  ever 
made.  You  can  pay 
after  you  receive  the 
range.  You  can  take 
it  into  your  home, 
nae  it  so  days.  If  you  don't 
find  it  exactly  as  represent- 
ed, the  biggest  bargain  yoa 
ever  saw.  equal  to  stoves 
retailed    for   double  our 
price,  return  it  to  us.  We 
will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Tnr1;4u      f*^^  our    beantifnlly  illustrated  Stov* 
Catalogue  No.  S  108.   A  postal  card  will 
styles  to  select  from.    Don't  buy  until  you,  get  U. 

Vm    SMITH    CO.,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


iPLANTS&SEED54 

1-  THAT  GROWand BLOOM  % 


Sent  to  any  Address  Postpaid,  Guaranteed  to 
Reach  You  In  Good  Growing  Condition 

3  Superb  Orchid  Cannas  25c.    6  Splendid  Carnationa  25c. 

10  Beautiful  Butterfly  Gladioli  25c.  ( 

6  Fragrant  Tuberose  Bulbs  j  ^ 

6  Fine  Fuchsias,  all  different  2^"^.  1 

6  Royal' Hardy  Everblooming  Roses  -5c-  4' 

6  Grand  Exhibitions  Chrysanthemnms  S-'ic 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,  all  different  25c 

10  Pansy  Plants,  Giant  Flowered  25c. 

15  Pkta.  Choice  Fresh  Flower  Seeds  25c. 


I'l 


Any  Five  Colli 
MisB  Jessie  M 


..^^..^^^^   If 

ections  for  31  .00.  CalaloB  (re.. 

Sood.  Dept.  14.  Springfield,  Ohlo^jy  \ 


BABY  RAMBLER  ROSES 

bloom  dally  and  abundantly  from  June  to  November, 
2-year  dormant  plants,  85c  each,  postpaid.  Descriptions, 
Stc.,  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH*  Box  £,  Fredenla,  N.  T. 


BIQ  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS. 

2<J  Popular  t'/a^i  wiih  words  nud  mu;ic.  2U  iwrk-j  of  ui- 
rcnture.  So  Picrares  of  Pretty  GirU,  20  cew  G^ma  for 
ijtjuDS  folks,  25  Pictures  of  ths  PresideBU,  50  Wxja  to 
U^k*  Moaej,  1  Grcftt  Joka  Book,  1  Book  on  Lore 
Courtship,  1  Book  on  V &glc,  i  Book  od  Letter  Wrltlog, 
1  Dr«&m  Book  and  Fortuna  Teller,  1  Cook  Book,  I  Bam 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  all  popular  100  Cob- 

□ndrumg,  60  Verses  for  Auto^nph  AlbuaM  All  tbt 
B>iov^  h\  mail  fur  10  #«nts.  Address, 

J.  H.  PIKB.  Box  45*  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hail. 
Promotes  a  lumriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  Its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  -diseases  ^5:  hair  falling. 
^^SOc^^acj^ljO^a^^rageiBts^^^ 


$^  nn    5  BAR  BBIBOrN'G  1600  OHM 

1  n.SoTELEPHONES 


TTrite  for-  frte  hvik  expUimng  coal  .nd  how  to  Atgujs., 
build  and  operate  telepbone  STatems  amoni?  jour  iwlghbor.. 
CADIZ  EUCTDIC  CO..    11  C.  C.  C.  BLDG..     G«OIZ.  0. 


men  with  small  capital  to 
give  Public  Exhibitions  with 
a  Maarfe  I.Bntern»  Stereop- 
tloon  or  MoTlne  Picture 
Outfit.  Catalogue  free. 
MCALI.ISTER,  Hfe.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 
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What  the  Styles  Will  Be  at  Easter 

By  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  905— Box-Plaited  Eton 

Psttern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measuiei.  Quan- 
tity of  materia]  tequired  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  two 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six -inch  mateiia],  or  one  and 
three  fourths  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 

No.  906— Eleven-Gored  Box-Plailed  Skirt 

Pattern  cutfor  22.  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures.  Lenstb 
of  sldrt  in  front.  4 1  incfies.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  eight  yards  of  thirty-siz-inch 
material,  or  six  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 

IN  THE  array  of  Easter  fashions  the 
short  coat  will  be  emphasized.  The 
Eton  in  many  variations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  fashion  leader  even 
though  it  hasn't  the  slightest  claim  to 
something  new.  There  will  be  Etons  in 
vestment  effects,  double-breasted,  single- 
breasted  and  bo.x-plaited  Etons,  and 
others  cut  on  Empire  lines.  There  will 
also  be  a  sort  of  combination  pony  and 
Eton  coat,  called  the  poneto,  but  each  and 
every  one  of  them  will  show  the  short 
sleeve.  It  may  peep  out  from  a  series 
of  plaits  which  extend  over  the  shoulders, 
or  it  may  droop  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  draped  shoulder.  And  then,  again,  it 
may  have  the  Japanese-robe  effect,  which 
is  now  often  called  the  sling  sleeve.  A 
few  three-quarter  sleeves  will  be  worn, 
and  of  course  the  knock-about  tailored 
skirt-and-coat  suits  will  have  long  sleeves. 
But  for  all  the  little  fanciful  coats  it  is 
the  very  short  sleeve  that  will  be  used. 

Skirts  are  to  be  more  elaborate  than 
for  some  time  past.  Kilted  skirts  will 
be  worn  all  through  the  spring,  and  box- 
plaited  skirts  are  high  style,  especially 
when  the  trimming  is  arranged  on  the 
box  plaits.  It  is  the  way  the  plaits  are 
introduced  in  the  new  skirts  that  give 
them  their  special  touch  of  novelty. 
Overskirt  effects  are  also  good  style. 
Very  few  plain  skirts  will  be  worn  this 
spring.  No  matter  how  varied  the  skirts 
may  be  as  to  the  arrangement  of  plaits, 
tucks,  folds  and  trimming  bands,  they  are 
all  alike  in  the  fact  that  they  are  fitted 
carefully  and  closely  over  the  hips,  and 
have  much  fulness  at  the  bottom. 


Mow  to  Order  Patterns 

For  every  design  illustrated  on 
this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pat- 
tern. The  working  directions  of 
each  "pattern  are  carefully  ex- 
plained on  the  pattern  envelope. 
In  ordering,  be  sure  to  mention 
the  number  of  the  pattern  desired 
and  the  size  required.  The  price 
of  each  pattern  is  ten  cents.  Send 
money  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
11  East  24th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  901— Jumper  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  requiied  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  one 
and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty -seven- inch  materia],  or  one 
and  one  eighth  yards  of  ihirty-sii-inch  material,  with  three 
yards  of  all-over  lace  for  guimpe 

No.  902 — Gored  Skirt  Trimmed  to  Simulate 
Overskirt 

Pattern  cut  for  24, 26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures.  Length 
of  sldrt  in  front,  42  inches.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  eleven  yards  of  twenty-seveo- 
inch  material,  or  nine  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

This  style  of  costume  will  develop  well  in  iJie  new  soft  silk 
and  cotton  mixtures.  In  any  of  the  lovely  tissue  fabric*  it 
would  be  attractive,  and  in  India  muslin  or  printed  or  striped 
lilk  mull.    It  would  look  well  also  in  voile  or  panama  « 


903— Suiplice  Waist  with 
Shawl  Collar 

Pattern  cul  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  isch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  two  yards 
of  ihirty-six-inch  material,  or  one  and  five 
eighths  yards  of  forty -four-inch  material, 
with  three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  contrasting 
materia]  for  chemisette,  one  and  one  half 
yar&  of  all-over  lace,  and  two  yards  of  lace 
edging  for  frills 


O  EP.\RATE    skirts  for 
*^  spring     are  quite 
short,    most    of  them 
three  inches 
the  ground, 
the    rtiore  ex- 
models  just 
the    shoe  tops, 
skirts    are  by 


being 
from 
while 
treme 
cover 
Plaited 


Copyrieht,  1907.  by  The  Crowell  Publishine 
Company 


904— Gored  Grcuiar  Skirt 

Pattern  cul  for  24,  26.  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures.  Length  of  skirl,  42  inches  all 
around.  C^anlity  ot  matrriai  required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  six  and  one 
half  yards  of  thirty  six-inch  material,  or  four  yards  of  fotty-four-inch  material,  with 
fourteen  and  one  half  yards  of  lace  insertion  for  (rimming 


far  the  most  fashion- 
able; some  are  plain 
and  finished  with  a 
deep  hem,  while  others 
have  two  or  three 
deep  tucks  above  the 
hem. 

One  of  the  smartest 
of  the  spring  skirts  is 
the  subject  of  this 
month's  dressmaking 
lesson.  It  is  a  plaited 
skirt  trimmed  with  a 
deep,  shaped  band, 
which  fastens  in  front. 
This  skirt  pattern  No. 
892,  Plaited  Skirt  with 
or  without  Trimming 
Band,  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Pattern  De- 
partment of  The 
Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York 
City.  The  price  of 
the  pattern  is  ten 
cents. 

The  amateur  dress- 
maker usually  looks 
upon  plaited  skirts  as 
"impossible."^  They 
are,  to  be  sure,  more 
difficult  to  make  than 
the  ordinary  gored 
skirts,  but  this  plaited 
skirt  (No.  892)  is 
especially  practical  and 
may  be  attempted — 
successfully,  too  —  by 
the  woman  who  only 
sews  a  little. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
patterns  are  designed 
principally  for  the 
amateur  dressmaker. 


No.  892— The  Most  Economical  Way  of  Pladng  the  Pieces 
of  the  Pattern  on  Material  Fifty-Four  Inches  Wide 


No.  892— Plaited  Skirt  with  or  without 
Trimming  Band 

Pattern  oil  for  22.  24,  26  and  28  inch  vs^isJ  measuiw. 
Length  of  skirt.  39  inihes.  Quantity  of  material  t«iuired  for 
medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  (en  and  one  halt  yards  « 
thirty-iix-inch  ma(erial,  or  five  and  seven  eighths  yar«  ol 
fifty-four-inch  material.  This  pattern  may  be  ordered  from 
Pallero  Department,  The  Crowell  Publiihing  Company. 
Madison  Square,  New  Yoik  Gty.  The  price  is  (en  cents.  lo 
ordering,  be  sure  to  give  number  oi  pattern  and  waist  measure. 
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An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  hom^ 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers'  Rates  in  effect 

via  the 

Union  Pacific 

first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month 


April, 


A  To  many" points  in 
February,  March,  I      Kansas,  Nebraska. 

>•    Colorado,  Wyoming, 
i,  \     Montana,  Utah,  Idaho, 

J     OreeoD  and  Washington. 

Inquire  of 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  a.  P.  A.. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Sunday  Reading 


5 


Man-Tailored  Skirt  ^ 

Made   to    Your  Measure 

■^■■^  Perfect  Fit  Gnaranteed  or  Your  Honey  Back 

Let  us  make  a  skirt  for  you — cut  to  your  individual  measure,  man-tail  led 
throughout  and  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  in  fit  and  style.    We  give  you  thi. 
latest  designs  and  newest  fabrics,  ranging  in  price  from  S3.49  to  Si4-9S- 
Ynil  Run  Nr»  Rielr  ^^'"'^  ^"  dealers'  profits.     We  send  \ou 

X         J.XUII  i^w  avisiv   the  skirt  express  prepaid  and  if  you  do  not' 
find  it  exactly  as  represented  in  style  and  fit  we  refund  your  money.  The 
model  shown  at  $5.79  has  the  new  flaring  French  gores,  deep  plaited  front 
and  sides,  with  sides  headed  with  tailored  straps  and  folds  at  the  bottom. 
Man-tailored  and  finished  in  the  best  possible  manner.    One  of  the  most 
attractive  styles  of  the  season.    But  one  of  many  styles.   Don't  wear  a  ready- 
made  skirt  when  you  can  get  the  most  popular  models  made-to-order  from 
newest  fabrics  at  our  money-saving  prices. 

Send  For  Samples 

Kalamazoo  Suit  Co.,  306  Main  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


and  spring  and  summer 
style  book.  Write  to-day. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$8  per  Acre  and  up 

with  improvements.  Good  productive  soil,  abundant 
water  supply  and  best  climate  on  earth.  Near  rail- 
road and  good  markets  with  best  church,  school  and 
social  advantages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates 
and  our  beautiftd  pamphlet  showing  what  others 
have  accomplished,  write  to-day  to  P.  H.  IjA 
BAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ey.,  Bos   F  .M.Roanoke,  Ya. 


^WjpfOLK^WESTlR 

*'<Iirnhiia  and  iOl\io  9Cine 


TlieYazo&MississippiValley 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  published  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

It  describes  in  detail  the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  richest  valley  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  free  copy  address  the  undersigned  at 
Manchester,  Iowa. 

].  F.  MERRY, 
General  Immigration  Agent. 

This  ELEGANT  Watch  $3  I§ 

Before  jou  buy  a  waCth  send  your  Hams,  post  oSco  sad 
exprcKS  office  addre^B.  Bsd  wfl  will  Hsd  yea  b;  eipreGi 
for  examlnailoD  k  b&ndsoiiie  W  ATC  H  AND 

CHAIN   C.O.^.  S3. 75.  »o"»>i9 

liunticg  case  beautlluUr  eiiSrave'l.  bWdi  wind  and 
Siem  M!,  fitted  with  a  ricbl;  jeveled  ni<:>T«inent 
and  gTiiranwcd  a  correct  timekeeper,  with  long 
Gold  plated  chain  forL&dlesor  Test  chain  for  Gent*. 
IF  \0r  fONSII»EK  IT  FOt  Ali  TO  ANT 
$35.00  GOLD  fl  LLE  D  WATCH 

piy  tbe  express  agent  S3  •  o  and  1 1  \b  joors.  Our 
SO  rear  ^u&rante«  eeat  with  each  watch.  Meatios 
If  jou  waae  Gents' or  Ladles*  elu.  Addreei 
FARBEB.B  19,225  Dearborn  St.  Cbfcagojll 

IFunnv  Pag*  Cards  Free 

fc,  i>os  t  oiua  'cml    AXi  tAera««:    Uti  a mC  qal«k  ana 

mall  then  to  aU  yvar  Meats.  «•  tend  SO  (HOST 
(XIBIC  CABl)SeoMrth«lBOoloatCofiaeeudbo&r^ 
aU  UtaMMMd.  vrtb  OOts  soefa  as  IVe  S«ao  All  Ae 
Big  BnesofTUsPUM;  Bmytwdy  Works  Bat  Fatbo; 
I  Um  th»  BMta;  Voa  Om  Pot  Tcra  Stotm  i»  My 
Tmak;  AtecoM  Makrs  the  Heart  Grow  FoDdet;  Papa  -  ^ 

Keeps «  BuU-dnc  How.  I'm  Utidz  for  Too;  X  Got 
Hbw)  roo  Uak*  He  Tired;  Jost  Arrived;  eta. 
remember:  Ycoeet  so  cards  free  by 
Mil  powpaid  vca  send  only  10  GENTS  fvr  eta 
MMfeftary  nagaciiia  ou  Ten.  Ibia  greU  ciSbr  ft 
Mae  M  wtt  100.000  new  labmCbess  qoiak.  AfldKai 

■tnoE  SWEET  HonE.PiDetc&rd4,  t%icaeo,ni. 

$80  A  MONTH  SALARY  'Jlt^^r^^t^^. 

trodnce  our  Guaranteed  Poultry  and  Stock  Remedies. 
Send  for  contract;  we  mean  busiiiesB  and  furnish  best 
reference.  G.  K.  BI6L£B  CO.,  X  400,  Sprlnsfield,  Hi. 


WHY  DOri  YOU  TRADE  IN  NEW  YORK 

$12.00  buys  this  complete, 
thoroughly  reUahle.  flre-drawer 
Oak  drop  Sewlnjj  Slaehine; 

best  made  ■  , 

and    f  lUly 


warranted  for  t«n  years 
agaiiiBt  any  and  all  de- 
fects. It  has  all  the 
latest  modern  improve- 
ments and  adjustments, 
is  handsomely  finished, 
strictly  high  gi'ade,  runs 
easily  and  noiselessly, 
and  when  not  in  use  is 
securely  encased  in  a 
dust-proof  box.  Fully 
eqnal  to  any  S25.00  ma- 
chine offered  by  travel- 
ing agents  who  make 
you  pay  their  salary  and  cost  of  maintaining  horse  and 
^  agon.  We  save  you  these  charges,  and  will  send  this 
magnificent  Serving  machine  complete  with  all  attach- 
ments and  accessories  for  #12.00. 

Our  90  years  reputation  is  behind  it,  and  we  guarantee 
every  machine  to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  breakage 
or  damage  of  any  kind. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE  NO.  92 
ANOSAVEMONEYON  EVERYTHING  YOU  BUY 

Our  new  "00  Page  Catalogue  gives  prices  and  pictures  of  over 
75,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort.  This 
Up-to-Date  Buyers'  Guide  enables  you  to  buy  goods  in  small 
quantities,  as  well  as  large,  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  contains  a 
larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving  articles  than  here- 
tofore shown  in  any  catalogue  ever  published.  You  will  spend 
hours  of  interest  over  its  pages;  you  will  marvel  at  the  wonder- 
ful variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It  makes  buying 
pleasant  as  weU  as  profitable,  no  matter  where  you  live.  This 
catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you 
postpaid,  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 

We  will  send  you  our  premium  list  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free;  also  Grocery  List  showing 
how  you  can  save  one  third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY 

We  refer  by  iiermission  totbe  publishers  of  this  paper  as  to 
our  absolut*  responsibility. 

Buy  of  us  and  secure  best  goods  at  lowest  prices:  prompt 
shipment,  low  freight  and  express  rates  and  a  SQUARE  DEAL 
every  time. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

Eslablishsd  1816 
2 1  Chatham  Square  New  York  City 

THE  OLDEST  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  withont  a  ceni 
depoBit.  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAT  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  aatifified 
after  nsmg  the  bicycle  10  days, 
nn  llfIT  nilV  a  &tt^c;«ar  a  pafr 
WU  nUl  tM%M  M  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  nntU  you  receive  our  lateit 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nUC  f^CMT  Is  all  it  will  cost  yon  to 
UHIb  Vbll  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster*Brakes*  BuUt- 
np-WheelB  and  all  Bondries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  OepL  K83,  CHICAGO 


WILL  TEACH  YOU 


Practical  Pen  Lettering  at 
wiibb  iknwii  iwv  borne :  easy  to  learn ;  very 
profitable  ;  learn  more ;  earn  more.  Sample  and  partic- 
ulars FREE.  Write  today.  Address  World'*  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Fen  Art,  Junction  City,  OUo. 


Sympathy 
Oympathy  is  a  form  of  Christian 
service.  It  is  not  a  favor  granted  by 
one  and  received  by  another;  it  is  that 
action  by  which  one  life  enters  into  an- 
other's life,  takes  up  a  portion  of  the 
burden,  shares  the  joy  or  success,  be- 
comes for  the  time  being  a  part  of  that 
life,  and  contributes  to  it  some  of  its 
own  strength.  It  does  not  weaken  the 
individuality  of  the  life  it  helps;  it  rather 
strengthens  it.  It  does  not  lessen  its 
responsibilities;  it  helps  to  bear  them. 
By  relieving  the  tension  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  development,  by  companion- 
ship gives  new  courage  and  fresh  ability 
for  advance  when  the  assisting  presence 
is  withdrawn. — Independent, 
«> 

Beyond 

"WTHAT  a  beautiful  silver  lining  that 
W  cloud  has!" 

"I  cannot  see  it,"  replied  her  com- 
panion. 

"Ah!  but  you  are  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree;  come  out  here." 

Dear  friend,  can  you  see  no  silver 
lining  to  your  dark  cloud?  Go  ahead 
a  little,  perhaps  just  a  few  steps,  and 
you  will  see  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shining  oH-the  gloom  and  transforming 
it  into  light  and  beauty. — B.  M,  S.  in 
Evangelical  Messenger. 

How  to  Make  a  Chiurch  Prosper 

T^His  has  ever  been  an  interesting  prob- 
*  lem,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
and  its  solution  is  admirably  set  forth 
in  some  plans  laid  down  by  the  Reverend 
O.  L.  WilHams: 

1.  Attend  all  services  regularly.  If  pos- 
sible, be  on  time;  you  need  at  least  five 
minutes  after  coming  in  to  find  a  seat  and 
to  compose  body  and  mind  for  the  service. 

2.  Never  miss  a  service  needlessly.  If 
you  have  visitors,  invite  them  to  go  with 
you;  they  will  respect  you  more  as  a 
Christian  if  you  are  faithful  to  your  duty. 

3.  If  it  rains  or  snows,  make  a  special 
effort  to  go.  Our  churches  stand  much 
in  need  of  stormproof  religion. 

4.  Take  part  in  the  service;  you  go  to 
worship,  not  to  be  entertained. 

5_.  Be  devout  in  every  attitude;  all 
whispering  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
Find  the  hymn,  and  sing  it  if  you  can; 
and  share  the  book  w-ith  your  neighbor. 

6.  Speak  to  strangers,  and  invite  them 
to  come  again;  a  hearty  handshake  will 
add  much  weight  to  the  invitation. 

7.  Be  friendly  to  all.  Remember, 
handshaking  has  not  gone  out  of  style._ 
A  hearty  Christian  greeting  means  much 
by  way  of  cheer,  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment. 

8.  Accept  gladly  any  work  assigned 
you.  If  pastor,  or  some  one  else,  is 
struggling  under  a  load,  take  hold  and 
help.  At  least,  do  not  increase  the  bur- 
den. 

9.  Always  show  proper  respect  for 
others'  opinions.  Never  insist  on  hav- 
ing your  own  way  against  the  majority. 
This  is  an  age  in  which  majority  rules. 

10.  Never  encourage  strife,  but  be  a 
peacemaker.  Peacemakers,  you  know,  are 
called  "the  children  of  God." 

11.  Avoid  gossip  as  you  would  an 
enemy;  it  is  one  of  Satan's  best  agents 
for  starting  church  troubles. 

12.  Give  cheerfully,  according  to  your 
ability.  The  Lord  has  dealt  bountifully 
with  j'ou,  hence  you  should  be  liberal  to 
his  cause. 

13.  Take  a  church  paper.  Church  mem- 
bers should  keep  posted  on  the  affairs  of 
their  church. 

14.  Think  of  services  througl.  the  week, 
speak  of  them  to  others,  and  pray  that 
they  may  be  attended  with  divine  bless- 
ings. 

15.  Pray  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Help  the  Lord  to  answer  your  prayers. 

16.  Pray  for  the  pastor.  His  useful- 
ness will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  daily 
prayers  of  all  the  people. 

17.  Pray  for  some  unsaved  soul  in  par- 
ticular. 

18.  Pray,  pray,  pray!  Keep  prayed  up 
to  date.  No  Christian  should  be  back  in 
his  prayer  accounts. 

19.  It  is  a  great  deal  braver  to  try  to 
do  something  to  better  conditions  than  to 
stand  around  and  criticize.  If  you  mean 
to  help  along,  don't  get  in  front  and 
block  "the  way.  Get  behind  and  push. 
You  will  then  see  how  little  you  feel  like 
finding  fault  with  the  burden  bearers 
after  you  have  shouldered  your  part  of 
the  load. 

20.  In   short,  pray,  praise,  push,  and 
keep  sweet! 

One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the  present 
hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is 
the  best  day  in  the  year. — Emerson. 


It's  not  fair  to  your  lamp  to 
dwarf  its  light  with  a  poor 
chimney.  I  manufacture 
lamp-chimneys  that  get  the 
most  out  of  lamp-light,  and 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

I  put  Macbeth  on  every 
one,  because  it  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  in  .lamp- 
chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  about  these  facts,  and  tells 
how  to  get  the  right  size  chimney  for  yoiir 
lamp.   It's  free — let  me  send  i^o  you. 


Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


SEEDS 


Wheeler's 
Seeds 


Are 
Soid 

on  Honor.   Try  Them 


For  10c. 


send  any 

one  of  the  following  collections: 
5  pkts.  Qiant  NasturtiumB,  differ- 
ent colors, 

or  5  pkts.  Memmoih  Asters,  different 

colors, 

or  5  pkts.  Large-Floweriag  Sweet  Peas, 

different  colors, 
or  5  pkts.  Giant  Pansies,  different  colors, 
or  5  pkts.  Perfectioo  Pinks,  different  colors. 
All  Five  Collections  for  40c 

Our  Superb  loo-page  Seed  and  Rose  Catalogue 
is  FREE.   Send  for  it  today. 

ELBRIDQB  B.  WHBELBR,      -  Seedsman 
9  Elm  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE  DEAF  CAN  BEAR 

Not  by  a  miracle,  but 
by  scientific  invention 
If  you  are  not  totally  deaf 
— nor  born  deaf — the  Way 
Ear  Drums  1  believe  will  en- 
able you  to  hear  perfecdy— 
or  at  least  will  very  decidedly 
improve  your  hearing. 

/  know,  because  1  was  deaf 
myself  for  25  years,  and  now, 
by  means  of  my  ear  drums, 
(which  1  inventecj)  can  hear 
faint  whispers.   My  Ear  Drums  are  delicate,  sensitive 
little  devices  that  are  not  only  invisible  but  you  can- 
not feel  them  in  the  ears.  ELasily  placed  in  the  ears. 

Write  me  today  about  your  deafness.  One  cent 
invested  in  a  postal  card  now  may  be  the  means  of 
restoring  your  hearing.  GEORGE  P.  WAY,  322 
Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


UOVETT'S  SUPERB 

Hollyhocks 

are  not  only  very  large,  wonderfully 
perfect  in  finish  and  pure  In  color,  but 
tliey  are  produced  in  far  greater  num- 
bers and  for  a  much  longer  season  than 
'the  Hollyhocks  of  "  Grandmother's 
Garden."  Strong  roots  which  will 
flower  early  the  first  season,  by  mail. 

Separate  Colors,  -  8  for  S 1 .00;  SO  for  $5.00 
All  Colors  Mixed,  1  0  for  S  1 .00;  50  tor  S4.00 
Single  Hollylioeks,  10  for  SI. 00;  50forS4.00 

AU  are  fully  described,  together  with  more  than 
1,000  varieties  of  other  beaut  if  nl  hardy  flowers,  in  my 
catalog  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants ;  a  profusely  illus- 
trated, elegant  book  of  70  pages,  replete  with  valu- 
able information  about  hardySowers.  It  is  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


THIS  WASHING  MACHINE 

At  Half  Price 

FREIGHT  PAID 

The  Favorite  Is  a  household 
word,  in  a  quarter  million  homes, 
butlwantto  sella  million  more 
rightquick.  Therefore  willeellat 
half  price  freight  pre-paid.  Best  washer  made.  Washes 
anything  that  can  be  washed  by  hand,  and  is  the  light- 
est running  and  does  better  and  quicker  work.  Write 
today  for  prices. 

R.  M.  BALL,  MfR.  No.  13  Cleveland  St.  MUNCIE,  IND 

Ref.  (Permission)  Merchant's  National  Bank. 


iVlOlNUIVtEPsJTS 

which  need  frequent  cleaning  and  re- 
pairs are  not  worthy  the  name. 
WHITE  BROrNZE 

is  unaffected  by  exposure.  It  never  gets 
uioes-grown,  cracks  nor  crumbles,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  time.  It  is  leas  ex- 
pensive than  marble  or  granite. 

Send  for  illa.';tratioii3  and  endorsements. 
State  the  amount  you  wiBh  to  expend. 
Reliable  Representatives  Wanted 
Address  ]>ept.  817 


(J  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO.  X 

^  BRID-GEP-ORT  CONN  ■  jj 


Agents     quick  iSf 

 „      ^^,Zl._m  1     Screw  Driref 

III  /#p  W^'^'^^iiir  n  ~         staple  Fnllei 

°  ^t^^^E&n..-?!*'"'         Wire  Cutter 

-  0  I  OOlS  IN  ONE  PincherB 

Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

2  On.  of  oax.genta»r«tm»lUnj»k9 11500 next  y«p.  w.b.. 

lleve  tie  eft:,.  Tbig  ifl  the  beat  Bcner*«  ever  eaw.  Write  for 
OO  SPCCI.L  Oma  and  plan  to  Aoxntb.      M.Ve  mone.  c^. 
J.B.  Foote  (2>ept.o02)  Fdry.  Co.  FrederlcktoWB,  O 
TAe  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 
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The  Dog  and  the  Wedding 

Brownie  is  a  black-and-tan  terrier  in  the 

household  of  the  Rev.  L.  ,  the  pastor 

of  the  jMethodist  Church  in  W  ,  Ohio. 

Brownie  is  a  most  obser\'ing  dog,  and 
quickly  distinguishes  between  mere  callers 
at  the  parsonage  and  guests.  He  pays 
very  little  attention  to  guests,  only  to  treat 
them  with  true  canine  civility.  But  callers 
must  notice  him.  His  method  of  attract- 
ing their  attention  is  to  sit  bolt  upright 
before  them,  and  remain  in  that  position 
until  their  attention  is  drawn  to  him, 
when  he  responds  with  a  few  turns  on  his 
feet,  and  a  subdued  bark,  and  his  part 
with  the  callers  ends. 

A  few  days  ago  he  introduced  an  in- 
novation— a  sort  of  new  episode  in  his 
drollerj'.  As  no  one  ever  taught  him,  he 
evidently  hit  -upon  it  himself.  In  truth, 
he  was  never  taught  any  of  his  droll  ways, 
but  seems  to  have  just  picked  them  up. 
On  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  a  couple 


-Black  and  White. 
HOW  TO  TRAIN  THE  WIFE 
Encourage  her  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
greenhouse.  You  can't  expect  her  to  do 
everything,  but  show  her  the  way.  The 
effect  of  practical  example  is  often  very 
striking. 

came  to  the  parsonage  to  be  married.  As 
soon  as  the  couple  had  taken  their  places 
on  the  floor,  and-^fls  master  began  the 
ceremony.  Brownie  came  and  sat  straight 
up  alongside  his  master  and  in  front  of 
the  groom.  At  every  response  the  groom 
or  bride  made,  Brownie  would  whimper 
and  give  a  little  bark,  as  though  he  were 
emphasizing  their  responses,  and  saying 
to  them,  "Now,  don't  forget  what  you 
have  promised." 

This  act  of  his  was  so  droll  and  amus- 
ing that  all  seriousness  was  forgotten, 
and  the  end  of  the  ceremony  broke  out 
with  a  laugh  from  all  present.  Brownie 
seemed  to  be  more  delighted  than  any, 
as  he  danced  about  among  those  present, 
uttering  little  barks,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"See  how  I  helped  to  make  this  a  happy 
wedding."  His  master  now  calls  him  his 
matrimonial  assistant. — Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Treatment  for  the  Eyes 

"You  told  me  your  husband  had  large 
fine  eyes.    I  didn't  notice  it." 

"Wait  a  minute  or  two,  till  the  milliner 
comes  along  with  my  new  hat  and  the 
bill." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

«• 

Why  Should  They? 

Mistress — "Babette,  when  I  was  driv- 
ing in  the  park  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
nurse  allow  a  policeman  to  kiss  a  child. 
I  hope  you  never  allow  such  a  thing." 

B.\BETTE — "Non,  madam  ;  no  polizeman 
would  think  of  keesing  ze  child  ven  I  vas 
zere."— Tit-Bits. 

<?> 

An  Example  of  Patience 
Subscriber — "Central,  here  I've  been  at 

the  'phone  for  ten  minutes." 
Ce.n-tral— "Yes,  but  that's  nothing.  I've 

been  here  all  day." — Liberte. 

The  Anatomy  of  Jocosity 

"I  say,  D'Orsay,  have  you  ever  heard 
that  joke  about  the  guide  in  Rome  who 
showed  some  travelers  two  skulls  of  St. 
Paul,  one  as  a  boy  and  the  other  as  a 
man?" 

".^w,  deah  boy — no — aw,  let  me  heah 
it." — Boston  Transcript. 


Doing  His  ParF 

"Is  it  a  fact  that  your  mother-in-law 
threw  herself  out  of  the  third-story  win- 
dow and  you  did  nothing  to  restrain  her?" 

"Excuse  me;  I  went  to  the  first  story 
to  catch  her,  but  she  had  already  passedJ" 
— II  Diavolo  Rosa. 

<j> 

A  Shrewd  Turn 

When  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the 
boom  in  Kansas  a  great  many  years  ago, 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  propertj'  was 
as  great  as  it  had  been  to  acquire  it. 

One  day  a  lawyer  while  traveling  along 
a  countrj-  road  met  an  old  friend  of  his 
wearily  but  happily  leading  a  reluctant 
cow  toward  town.  Inquiry  drew  out  the 
reply  that  he  had  acquired  the  cow  in  ex- 
change for  a  city  lot. 

"And  do  5-ou  know,"  said  the  new 
owner  of  the  bovine,  laughing,  "I  just 
turned  a  great  trick  with  that  old  be- 
whiskered  rube.  He  can't  read  a  word, 
and  in  the  deed  I  worked  oflf  two  lots  on 
him  instead  of  one." 

<»> 

Cautious  All  Around 

Hotel  Clerk  (suspiciously) — "Your 
bundle  has  come  apart.  May  I  ask  what 
that  queer  thing  is  ?'' 

Guest — "This  is  a  new  patent  fire  es- 
cape. I  alwaj-s  carry  it,  so  in  case  of 
fire  I  can  let  m^-self  down  from  the  hotel 
window.  See?" 

Clerk  (thoughtfully)  —  "I  see.  Our 
terras  for  guests  with  fire  escapes,  sir, 
are  invariably  cash  in  advance." — New 
York  Weekly. 

<5> 

Bad  Feeling 

Cl.\iia — "She  puts  lots  of  feeling  into 
her  singing,  doesn't  she?" 

Ferdy — "Yes;  but  it  must  be  awful  to 
feel  that  way." — Smart  Set. 

Reading  Newspapers 

Some  women  think  the  usefulness  of  a 
newspaper  is  having  plenty  of  old  papers 
in  the  kitchen  to  put  on  the  shelves  or 
wrap  bundles  in.  They  never  glance  in- 
side a  paper ;  if  they  do,  it  is  to  read  some 
trivial  stuflf  which  children  say,  or  take 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  society  column. 

Not  long  ago  one  woman  saw  an  ar- 
ticle headed  "Sankey  and  Moody,"  a  nar- 
rative regarding  past  glories  of  the  two 
men.  She  did  not  read  the  article,  but 
threw  down  the  paper,  exclaiming,  "San- 
key and  bloody.  Sankey  and  Moody.  I 
-  get  disgusted  reading  about  these  old 
pugilists." 

If  one  woman  had  read  books  a  little 
more  verj-  likely  she  would  not  have  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  some  laughter  at  a 
party  one  evening,  when  some  one  asked 
her  if  she  had  ever  read  "Enoch  Arden." 
She  looked   wise,  yawned,   and  replied. 


She — "Are  you  fond  of  shooting,  Mr. 
Toot-Toot  ?'' 

.Mr.  Toot-Toot — "No,  I  can't  bear  killing 
things.  I'm  so  soft-hearted ;  I  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  T  don't  believe  he  ever 
went  to  sleep  and  slept  for  twenty  years !" 

One  lady  of  the  top  notch  of  .society 
realms  reads  not,  neither  does  she  ob- 
serve, but  her  loquacious  spirit  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Evidently  she  is  easily  amused, 
for  she  made  the  remark  that  there  was 
nothing  she  enjoyed  more  while  on  a 
trip  to  Chicago  than  standing  on  the 
balcony  at  the  hotel,  watching  the  street 
cars  come  "pro  and  con." — Woman's 
National  Daily. 


Important  Notice  to 
Subscribers 

So  many  of  our  best  subscribers,  whose 
subscriptions  are  all  paid  up  for  months 
in  advance,  have  written  us  about  the 
great  Last  Chance  Offers,  asking  if  they 
might  take  advantage  of  them,  that  we 
have  decided  to  make  these  offers  open  to 
all.  For  a  few  days,  now  that  the  heavy 
subscription  work  is  over  in  our  office, 
we  are  willing  to  receive  subscriptions  in 
advance  from  all  subscribers,  no  matter 
whether  their  subscriptions  have  expired 
or  not. 

This  is  a  great  chance. 

You  will  be  busy  when  your  subscrip- 
tion expires,  "and  you  will  forget  to  re- 
new. You  know  how  that  is.  Then  we 
will  have  to  bother  you  during  the  busy 
season,^-drid  by  that  time  these  great  low- 
priced  offers  will  hav^  expired. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Farm  axd  Fire- 
side will  be  better  than  ever  during 
the  years  to  come.  Isn't  it  better  now 
than  ever  before? 

We  are  improving  the  paper  all  the  way 
through,  adding  Feature  ^lagazine,  great 
stories  like  the  one  by  Miss  Roosevelt, 
new  departments  and  new  editors,  paying 
more  and  more  money  for  up-to-date  con- 
tributions, and 

We  haven't  raised  the  price — 

Not  yet. 

But  the'^ime  is  coming. 

Magazines  and  papers  are  raising  their 
price  everywhere;  everjthing  that  goes 
into  a  paper  like  F.\rm  and  Fireside  costs 
more.  And  we  shall  have  to  make  new 
subscribers  pay  the  increased  cost. 

But  to  you  as  an  old  friend  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  we  extend  one  Last  Chan_ce 
to  accept  the  most  liberal  and  extraordi- 
nary offers  ever  made  by  an  American 
periodical. 

These  great  offers  will  absolutely  be 
withdrawn. 
This  is  your  chance — your  last  chance. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  GIFT 

Farm  and  Fireside  wants  to  give  every 
reader  who  accepts  one  of  these  Last 
Chance  Offers  a  special  gift.  This  is  to 
be  a  surprise. 

The  gift  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  but  it  will  be  appre- 
aciated  by  all.  There  is  no  charge  at  all 
for  this  additional  gift,  which  will  bring 
cheer  and  good-will  into  the  home  of 
every  old  friend  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
who  accepts  one  of  these  offers. 

FOR  TWENTY  DAYS  ONLY 

these  great  limited  offers  will  be  ex- 
tended to  you  as  an  old  subscriber  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Your  order  must  be 
mailed  by  March  30th.  Accept  one  of 
these  offers  now. 

WHAT  YOU  GET 

Twenty-four  big  numbers  yearly — equal 
to  1,000  standard  size  pages ;  the  great 
Feature  Magazine  Supplement  containing 
stories,  music,  games  and  illustrated  arti- 
cles— seasonable  reading  for  all  the  family ; 
many  long  and  short  stories ;  more  col- 
ored masterpieces,  the  work  of  great 
painters — all  these  good  things  and  many 
more  j'ou  will  get  by  accepting  one  of 
these  offers  now: 

Offer  No.  1 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all  as  described 
above  and  including  the  Free  Gift — with 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year — 24  times  25 
cents,  the  price  of  F.\rm  and  Fireside 
alone. 

Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all  as  described 
above  and  including  the  Free  Gift — with 
Farm  and  Fireside  three  full  years — 72 
times  50  cents. 

Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all  as  described 
above  and  including  the  Free  Gift — with 
Farm  and  Fireside  five  full  years — 120 
times  75  cents. 

Do  Not  Delay 

Lose  no  time  in  writing  us  a  letter  like 
this: 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dear  Editor  : — I  accept  your  Limited 

Offer  No         for  which  I  enclose  

Please  set  my  subscription  ahead  for 
....years  from  the  date  of  expiration  and 
send  me  at  once  the  Publishers'  Present 
described  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Yours  truly. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  plainly,  and 
give  the  number  of  your  street  or  rural 
route,  if  you  have  any,  as  well  -as  the 
name  of  your  town  and  state.  Act 
quickly.  .Address 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Cloihing 
Made 

fo  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Save  Half 


Better  clothes  for 
less  money  Yes, 
that's  just  what  we 
mean,  and  this  is 
the  way  it's  possi- 
ble. We  manufac- 
ture all  our  own 
goods,  make  them 
up  into  suits  at  the 
mill  and  sell  direct 
to  the  wearer.  We 
eliminate  the  dealer's 
profits.  Think  how 
much  you  can  save. 
Here  are  our  prices: 


Men  s  wool  Suits 

MADE  TO  ORDER 
$7^  to  $18^ 

Really,  we  give  you  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Our  suits  are  manufactured 
from  fine  wool  and  worsted  yams,  hand- 
somely made  and  trimmed,  and  war- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction.  AU  the  latest 
patterns  to  choose  from.  We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  in 
allpartsof  the  country.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  We  will  send  you,  free,  samples  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Suitings  to  select  from. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
207  Main  St.,  Somervitle,  N.  J. 


A  Gold  Mine 

For  Agents  Who  Work  It 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  (  Both 

One  Year  J  t 

Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas  1 
Library  Edition  I- 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  reliable  geographical  in- 
formation, and  its  historical  matter  is 
brought  down  to  July  i,  1906.  Ex- 
pressage  and  postage  paid  by  us.  Very 
liberal  commissions,  and  besides  every 
subscription  counts  in  our  825,000.00 
prize  distribution,  f  3,000.00  given  away 
everj'  month.  The  greatest  money- 
maker you  ever  tried.  Write  at  once 
to 

41ie  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 

MadisoD  Square, 
Department  13.  New  York  City 


LEAPN  PAILPOADINC 


Let  cs 
make  a  nreman  or  : 
brakeman  of  you  in  3  or  <  ' 

weeks'  time, 
r  iostructlons  are  simple,  practic 
complete,  and  easy  tw^asler.    Study  \ 
will  not  interfere  with  yoijr  present  work. 

fPOSITIGN  guaranteed! 

We  don't  "promise"'  to  "assist"  you,  we 
g^aranueXo  place  you  in  a  position  pajnng 
between  $76.00  and  J12o.00  a  month,  after 
you  have  completed  our  course, 
may  not  alprays  beable  to 
antec  positions.  Write  at  once 
be  sure.   Stiite  age,  weight  and 
heig^.ht. 

  Unrted  Railroad 

 %     ^^T^^      Aasoclatlon  ^KJl^iiU.^ 

Departrai-nl   T         102  Chamber*  St,^  ."^ewTorhaty, 


»  guar- 
eand 


Branch  OlBcesi    Chleayo,  ill..  Dearer,  CoI». 


GOOD  CIDER  ""juice 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount  of 
apples  or  grapes  with  one  of  ou 
presses  than  with   any  other. 
The  juice  will  be  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.    We  make 

HYDRAULIC  V^L 

in  all  s:;os.  hand  or  pow- 
er, -o  to  tj"<'  barrels  per  day. 
MsoSteani  EvajHirators.  Ap- 
ple-butter Cookers. etc. Fully' 
guarant«ed.  Catalog  FRCK. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  M%.  Co. 
8  Mm  Strcel,    Ml.  GUcad.  Olut 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1.  2.  3  and  4  Horse 
Treail  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers.  Oram  Separa- 
tors, iland  and  Power 
Corn  Shellers,  Grinding 
Mill,  Potato  and  Corn 
Planters,  CuUivators, 
Engines.  3  to  25  horse, 
mounted  or  stationary,  etc, 

THE  UESSINOEB  MF(3.  CO.,  Box  6.  Tatamy, 


STBEt 

DRintia 

FKA«B 


We  issue  Certificates  of  Deposit 
running  for  2  years  and  bearing  6 
per  cent  interest.    An  absolutely 
safe,  ideal  form  of  Investment.  5 
per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts  sub. 
ject  lo  withdrawals  at  any  time. 
Write  today  for  booklet 
I  THE  CALVERT  MORTaAOE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1057  Calvert  Building,  Battimore,  Md. 


CAUIRORINIA 

3,ooo  Eastern  people  on  30,000  acres  of  Western  land 
make  up  the  celebrated 

iVlAVWOOD  COLOIVY 

Lqts  of  land  left  at  low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Good 
soil,  climate,  water,  schools,  churches,  stores,  market 
and  social  conditions.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
which  tells  all  about  it. 

W.  A.  WOODSON,    .   CORNING.  CALIFORNIA 


March  lo,  1907 
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Sea  Green  4  Purple 

Roofing'  Slate 


are  nature's  own  product— not  man-made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock  200  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface — split  into  convenient  form 
for  laying  and  then,  in  its  natural  state, 
ready  for  the  roof  without  further  process 
of  manufacturing. 

Solid  Rock  Can't  Wear  Out 

it  can't  burn.  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or 
decay.  That's  why  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Roofing  Slate  makes  perfect  roofs.  Roofs 
that  last  forever  and  don't  require  frequent 
paintings  and  attention. 

Sea  Qreen  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

outlast  any  building— give  perfect  protection 
—reduce  insurance  rates— afford  pure  cistern 
water.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or 
old.  Why  not  settle  your  rooting  question 
for  all  time?  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  will  do  this.  Cost — only  a  trifle 
more  than  short-lived  roofing.  Write_-at 
once  for  our  free  book,  "ROOFS."  It's  all 
about  roofings  and  will  save  you  money. 
At  the  same  time  please  give  us  the  name  of 
your  local  roofer. 

American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  13,  Granville,  N.  V. 


"  THEY 

CALL  ME  IN 

FROM  THE  STREET." 

That  is  what  one  of  our  representatives 
writes  us.  And  that's  about  the  way  it  is, 
too,  because  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion is  so  much  belter  than  any  other 
woman's  periodical  published  for  one  dol- 
lar that  women  are  eager  to  subscribe. 

You  could  easily  add  a  thousand  dollars 
to  your  income  by  this  meani. 

Win  you  try  ? 

Just  say  so  on  a  postal  card,  and  allow  us 
to  send  you  our  booklet,  "  Money — How 
To  Make  It,  by  Those  Who  Know,"  together 
with  full  information  about  large  commis- 
sions and  $25,000  in  prizes.  Address  to- 
day Department  11,  The  Crowell  Publish- 
ing Company,  Madison  Square,  New  York. 


fIVE  KITTENS  TREE 


This  handsome  picture  of  five  kittens  frolicking 
on  a  lady's  dressing  table  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  an  oil  painting  costing  hnndreds  of  dollars,  it  is 
given  absolutely  free  with  every  three  months' 
trial  subscription  to  The  Mother's  MaieazSne  at  10 
cents.  The  Mother's  Magazine  is  the  handsomest 
large  illustrated  home  and  family  magazine  pub- 
lished at  the  price— artistically  illustrated,  colored 
covers  and  -10  pages  of  reading  every  month.  The 
picture  is  16  x  inches  in  size  and  is  reproduced  in 
man/^ beautiful  colors.  It  will  add  much  to  any 
dining-room  or  parlor  Read^-  for  the  wall  when 
received.  Send  10  cents  to-day  i  stamps  or  silver) 
for  the  magazine  three  months,  and  ask  for  picture 
number  8»^.  liolh  wlU  be  sent  yoa  at  once. 
Money  back  if  yon  are  not  delighted. 

Address,  THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  Elgin,  III. 


The  Family  Lawyer 


Querists  desiring  an  answer  to  a  legal  inquiry  should  remit  $1.00,  addressed  to 
"Law  Department,"  this  office,  and  get  the  answer  by  mail 


■■■^■■BgHg  We  grow  and  sell  direct  to 
■    J  g  III  ■  y°u       varieties  of 

F  mm  III  I       Largs  and  Small  Fruits 

I  llVl  I     From $1.50  per  100  up 

Highest    Grade  Only. 

FREIGHT 
PAID. 


TREES 


 ninstrated  catalogne  free.   Send  for  one  to  day. 

HI6HLAND  SiUKSEKIES,      BOCHE8TEB,  N.  T. 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Makeyonrown  on  the  Success  Hollow 
IBtock  Machine,   Pine  finish,  square  and 
[trne,  all  faces  and  shapes.  Ask  for  circulars. 
HERCULES  MFQ.  CO., 

Dept.  A-41.  fENTERVILLE,  IOWA. 


■  CPPI^pe  PORTRAITS  SScFBAMES  150, 
i  O  sheet  pictures  Ic,  Etereoscopes  25c, 
views  Ic.  30  days  credit.   8ample»  &  Catalog  Fi'ee. 
Couolidated  Portrait  Co.,  280 — SI    W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Bar   Dnnire    R.  I.  Reds,  W.Wyandottes,  B.  Minorcas, 
Ddl.  AUbHS,  Houdans,  SI  set.    Catalogue  tree. 
W.  W.  8HAMPAN0EE.  Box  O,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


NOTICE 

This  Department  to  Be  Discontiaued 

It  has  been  decided  that  it  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  geat 
majority  of  our  subscribers  to  discon- 
tinue this  department,  and  devote  the 
space  to  farm  reading  matter. — Edi- 
tor. 

<$> 

-  Right  of  Property  Between  Husband 
and  Wife 

B.,  Kansas,  writes:  "A  man  lost  his 
health  through  hard  work,  sickness  and 
fever,  and  is  also  rheumatic,  not  being 
able  to  work  hard.  Can  the  wife,  being 
of  an  irritable  disposition,  leave  her 
husband  and  claim  half  of  the  property? 
Can  the  wife  have  the  whole  right  in 
regard  to  religious  training  of  the 
children?" 

In  all  such  matters  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  the  court 
makes  that  decision  which  will  give 
justice  to  all  the  parties.  The  wife  is 
not  entitled  to  dictate  the  kind  of  re- 
ligious training  that  children  are  to  have 
in  opposition  to  the  husband's  wishes. 
If  either  has  a  right  to  determine  such 
a  question,  I  would  say  it  would  be  the 
husband,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  yet 
this  matter  would  also  be  passed  upon 
by  the  court. 

Divorce  and  Immediate  Hemarriage 

B.  E.  M.,  California,  writes :  "I  have 
a  very  dear  friend  who  has  been  sep- 
arated from  her  husband.  He  deserted 
and  has  not  supported  her  and  her  chil- 
dren for  six  years.  Is  there  any  state  in 
which  she  can  get  a  divorce  and  get 
married  soon  after,  or  can  she  get  a 
divorce  in  any  state  and  go  to  another 
and  get  married?" 

By  the  laws  of  California  I  understand 
that  divorced  persons  are  not  entitled  to 
remarry  until  one  year  has  elapsed,  and 
then  they  are  required  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  court  granting  the  divorce.  In 
other  words,  this  divorce  does  not  be- 
come valid  until  one  year  has  elapsed, 
and  in  my  opinion  they  are  in  very  great 
danger  of  prosecution  for  bigamy  if  a 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  any- 
where before  the  year  has  expired.  If 
the  party  desired  to  get  a  divorce  in  an- 
other state,  she  would  be  required  to  go 
there  and  have  a  permanent  residence  for 
the  time  required  by  the  laws  of  that 
state.  This  is  generally  for  a  period  of 
one  year. 

Right  of  Property  Under  Joint  Deed 

A.  S.,  Michigan,  writes:  "A.  and  B. 
are  man  and  wife,  both  having  been 
married  before,  and  each  having  chil- 
dren living  by.  first  marriage.  They  now 
have  a  joint  deed  of  a  farm.  If  A.  dies 
first,  does  B.  have  the  farm  for  her  own, 
or  do  A.'s  children  have  a  share?" 

Formerly,  under  the  old  common  law, 
property  held  jointly  as  above  indicated 
would  be  said  to  be  held  by  the  parties 
as  joint  tenants,  and  under  the  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto  the  survivor  would  be 
entitled  to  the  whole  estate,-but  that 
rule  is  not  applied  as  a  general  thing 
in  the  United  States  now.  Where  prop- 
erty is  deeded  to  two  persons  or  more, 
they  are  tenants  in  common,  and  each 
holds  his  share  individually,  and  when 
he  dies  it  descends  just  like  property 
held  separately.  Therefore,  if  one  of 
the  above  parties  dies,  his  half  interest 
would  go  to  his  children  subject  to  the 
dower  rights  of  the  other. 

Right  of  Inheritance 

H.  W.,  Kansas,  writes,:  "A  man  and 
his  wife  raised  a  family  in  Kansas,  con- 
sisting of  four  boys  and  two  girls.  Be- 
fore the  children  became  of  age  the 
father  and  mother  were  divorced.  The 
court  left  it  with  the  children  to  stay  at 
home  with  their  father  or  go  with  their 
mother,  as  they  might  wish.  Their 
father  married  a  second  wife.  The  lat- 
ter had  money,  which  she  turned  over 
to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  homestead. 
Everything  went  well  for  some  years, 
when  the  husband  died  and  left  a  will, 
leaving  a  small  sum  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife.  Having  no 
children  by  his  second  wife,  he  left  to 
her  all  his  belongings — that  is,  all  over 
and  above  those  he  mentioned  in  his 
win  for  his  children.  Can  the  children 
claim  anything  over  what  was  left  to 
them  by  their  father?" 

If  the  will  was  legally  made  and  the 


father  was  not  unduly  influenced  or  act- 
ing under  restraint,  the  children  are 
bound  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
will,  no  matter  whether  they  may  think 
they  are  entitled  to  some  of  the  prop- 
erty or  not.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  when  the  property  was  ac- 
cumulated. 

Distribution  of  Property 

C.  C.  C,  Nebraska,  writes:  "All  per- 
sonal property  and  all  real  estate  are 
in  a  wife's  name.  The  husband  is  living, 
and  the  children  are  all  of  age  and  are 
all  married,  save  one  son.  At  the  death 
of  either  wife  or  husband,  how  should 
the  property  be  divided?  Said  property 
is  in  the  stat*  of  Wisconsin." 

At  the  death  of  the  wife  the  husband 
would  have  a  life  estate — that  is,  he 
would  have  the  right  to  use  the  prop- 
erty during  his  lifetime — and  at  his 
death  it  would  be  distributed  equally  to 
the  children.  The  husband's  death 
would  in  no  way  aflfect  the  property,  if 
he  should  die  before  his  wife,  other  than 
when  the  wife  died  it  would  in  such  case 
be  distributed  at  once  and  equally 
among  the  children. 

<$> 

location  of  Road,  etc. 

C.  B.,  Wisconsin,  writes:  "A  farmer 
here  owns  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
section  line.  Farmers  want  a  road 
through  there,  but  he  will  not  let  them 
have  it,  and  he  has  built  a  house  right 
on  the  line.  Has  he  a  right  to  stop 
them?  It  would  be  just  one  mile  to 
school  that  way,  and  the  children  have 
to  walk  three  miles  now." 

Roads  are  generally  located  by  peti- 
tion to  county  commissioners  or  other 
persons  in  authority,  and  they  appoint 
viewers  to  go  out  and  examine  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  report  thereon.  If 
these  viewers  think  that  a  road  should 
be  built,  they  would  report  in  its  favor 
and  would  try  to  make  it  so  that  the 
house  would  not  have  to  be  removed. 
If  the  road  viewers  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  they  would  decide  against  the 
road. 

Right  of  Grown  ChUd  at  Parent's 
Home 

B.,  Kansas,  inquires :  "Can  a  daughter 
of  legal  age  compel  her  father  to  pay 
her  wages?  Must  her  father  keep  her 
at  home,  pay  or  no  pay?  She  is  not 
absolutely  needed,  there  being  six  chil- 
dren under  age  at  home.  She  is  the 
oldest,  twenty-one.  The  daughter  also 
insists  upon  having  a  right  to  go  to 
dances  and  come  and  go  as  she  pleases, 
being  quarrelsome." 

In  no  instance  is  the  right  of  a  child 
in  the  father's  home  superior  to  the 
father.  He  is  the  master  there,  and  this 
would  be  true  even  before  the  party  be- 
came of  age.  If  the  child  is  unruly  and 
ungovernable  as  far  as  the  question 
would  affect  the  child  and  the  parent, 
the  parent  could  compel  the  child  to 
stay  away  after  the  child  becomes  of 
age.  The  parent  has  no  legal  obligation 
whatever  to  furnish  a  home  for  the  child, 
and  could  act  toward  the  child  under 
the  same  right  as  he  would  act  toward 
a  stranger.  Unless  the  parent  agreed 
to  pay  her  wages,  none  could  be  col- 
lected. 

<»> 

Right  of  Tenant  to  Sell  Fodder 

F.  G.  S.,  Minnesota,  writes :  "If  a 
tenant  renting  a  piece  of  land  for  corn 
moves  away  in  the  fall  and  disposes 
of  the  stalks  to  a  neighbor,  can  the  next 
renter  forbid  this  neighbor  letting  his 
cattle  run  in  the  stalks  or  on  the  said 
land?" 

As  a  general  rule,  a  tenant  has  no  right 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  to 
sublet  or  rent  to  another  person  any  part 
of  the  land,  so  he  would  have  no  right 
to  sell  the  standing  corn  stalks  to  a  per- 
son without  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

We  want  all  of  our  Farm  and  Fire- 
side readers  to  use  the  Madison 
Square  Patterns  in  making  their  own 
and  their  children's  clothes.  To  those 
who  do  their  own  sewing,  we  will 
send  absolutely  FREE  our  Quarterly 
Style  Book.  This  book  contains  two 
hundreds  of  the  latest  designs  to  be 
worn  during  the  coming  Spring  and 
Summer.  Address 

THE   CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
11  East  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Much  in  it  for  You 

Valuable  Buggy  Book  Which 
Protects  Buggy  Buyers. 

Have  yoa  written  for  the  catalog  showing  the 
new  Buckeye  line  of  buggiea  of  the  Coltunbia 
M'fg.  &  Supi)ly  Co.  ?  If  you  haven't  you  had 
better  send  for  it  to-day.  It's  free.  Every 
reader  of  this  paper  should  have  it. 


Buckeye  Top  Baegies,  S35  to  97S, 

This  book  exposes  inferior  bnggy-maklng 
and  fake  buggy-selling.  It  tells  how  to  safe- 
guard yourself  in  buying  a  vehicle;  also  how  to 
take  care  of  it. 

The  factory  best  equipped  to  economically 
make  buggies  can  afford  to  sell  them  cheapest. 

Onljr  the  manufacturer  who  makes  up  raw 
materials  can  positively  guarantee  his  finished 
work 

The  factory  which  sells  Buckeye  Buggies 
direct  to  users  is  the  best  equipped  m  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  turning  out  atylith,  economical  and 
aua/r<mteed  work. 


Buckeye  Bonaboats,  S33.60  to  S60. 

That  is  why  this  Company  is  able  to  giv9 
better  value  for  the  price  asked  for  vehicles 
than  any  dealer  or  mail  order  house  In  America; 
and  that  is  why  the  Buckeye  guarantee  in  a 
number  of  details  is  a  life  guarantee.  Just  write 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Buckeye  line  for  his 
prices,  his  free  trial  proposition  and  his  guar- 
antee which  never  expires.  He  will  send  yon  free 
his  Buckeye  Buggy  Book,  showing  350  styles. 
Address  the  Columbia  M'fg  &  Supply  Co., 
120  Summer  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Every  Time 

Nine  times  out  of  nine  you'll  find  a 
Stevens  Firearm  true  to  your  aim. 
Stevens  Single  Barrel  Shotgun,  •  -  Ho.107,  S8.50 
Stevens  Double  Barrel  Hammer  Shotgun,  Ho.  250,  20.00 
Stevens  Double  Barrel  Hammerless  "  No.  350,  25,00 
If  your  dentcY  cannot  sup- 
ply^  order  direct  from  us* 

Write  for  our  140-page  free  catalog. 

Any  man  or  boy  interested  in  firearms  will  find 
it  full  of  helpful  information  on  hunting-,  proper 
care  of  weapons,  notes  on  sights,  ammunition 
etc.  Why  not  write  to  us  to-day?  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

For  6c.  in  stamos  we  will  mail  you  our  ar- 
tistic ten-color  lithograph.  It  is  an  attractive 
hunting  scene  worthy  of  space  on  any  wall. 

J.  STEVENS  AKM8  AND  TOOL  CO. 

365  Pine  Street 
Ohicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A, 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS'  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build  your 
own  lines.  Book  of  instructions  free. 
Write  nearest  office.  Ask  for  BulletinNo.37G. 

The  North  Electric  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
 Dallas,  Texas. 

FUR  BUYERS  WANTED 

Whsrever  furs  are  obtainable.    We  pay 

generooa  prices  for  all  kinds  of  furs,  givm 
liberal  grading  and  Pay  Express  thargei. 
Quick  remittances.     "iO  years  of  aqaaw 
dealing  have  made  ub  largest  exporters  in 
U.  S.   A3k  your  banker  alKJut  ub.   You  can't 
afford  to  8«^I  yoor  furs  till  joa  write  os. 
SLOGAN' A  CO..  131  Congress  St. .  Detroit,  Mich, 

A    M         ^  I  lAfAMTCm  '°  ©very  locality  throughout 

mm  L  •  d#  the  United  States,  with  rig 

IWI  r  1  v|  or  capable  of  handling  horses,  to  advertise 
ItIK*I  »  our  goods,  tacking  up  show  cards  in  all 
conspicuous  places;  and  distributing  small  ad- 
vertising matter.  Commission  or  salary  $90  a  month  and  ex- 
penses $3.00  a  day.  Steady  employment  to  good  reliable  men. 
We  lay  out  your  work  for  you.  No  experience  needed.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

EMPIRE  MEDICINE  COMPANY,  Londan,  Onlario.  Canada. 

We  Want  One  Lady  or  Gentleman 

orders  and 

deliver  for  us.  Rapid  seller,  highest  anality  gooda,  sales 
in  almost  every  house.  Best  of  pay  and  no  money  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  work.  We  will  send  a  proposi- 
tion as  soon  as  we  hear  from  yon,  also  sample  pair  of 
»-inch  shears  tor  28  cents— stamps  or  silver.  Write  at 
once.   rXITED  .SHE.\R  CO.,  Westboro,  Mass.  

VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

a  Onn  y^ir  and  npwnrdi  can  be  made  taking  otir  Veterin»ry 
9  I  £UU  Course  at  home  during  spare  time:  taught  insinipleBt 
English;Diplomagraiited:poMition8  obtained  auccesBfiil  eta* 
dents  ;Co8t  in  reach  of  all  satisfaction  guaranteed  ;pnrtjcalars 
free.  QNTAIMO  VEtERlNARY  CORRESPOM- 
DEMCE  SCHOOL.  Derit.1  7.  London, Canada. 

QOPpXhOt  ETC  wholesale.  Send 
Or  CI*  I  AULuu  for  catalog.  Agent! 
wanted.  COCLTER  OPTICAL  CO.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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MADISON   SQUARE  PATTERNS 

Our  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue  of  Madison  Square  Patterns  Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

Order  all  Patterns  from  Pattern  Department,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

FULL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS — as  the  number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the 
pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by. 


No.  894— Band-Trimmed  Rnssiaa  Suit 
Pattern  cut  for  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  four 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenty-seTen-inch  material, 
or  three  and  one  eighth  yards  of  thirry-six-inch  ma- 
terial, with  one  yard  of  contrasting  material  for 
trimming.    10  centi. 


89S — French  Dress  witt  or  without 
Guimpe 

Panern  cut  for  2.  4  and  6  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  4  years,  three  yards  of  twcnty- 
scven-inch  material,  or  two  yards  of 
thirty-siat-inch  material,  with  one  and 
scTen  eighths  yards  of  all-over  embroid- 
ery for  the  guimpe.    10  cents. 


No.  896— Dress  with  Side  Trimming,  with  or 

without  Guimpe 
Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  8  years,  five  yards  of  iwenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  three  and  one  half  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  two  yards 
of  all-oyer  embroidery  for  guimpe.  10  cents 


No.  893— Yoke  Dress  for  Bo;  or  Cirl 

Pattern  cat  for  2  and  4  year  sizet. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  4  year 
size,  four  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.    10  cents. 


No.  89S— Ooe-Plece  Dress  with  Side 
Opeulg; 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  mediDiB 
size,  or  8  years,  six  and  one  half  yards  of 
tweniy-two-inch  material,  or  four  and  one 
half  yards  of  ^hirty-six-inch  material.  10 
cents. 


ARE  you  about  to  start  the  spring  sewing  for  the  little  people  of 
3-ou'r family?  If  you  are,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  perplexities 
that  confront  you.  Each  year  at  this  season  it  is  always  so  difficult 
to  know  of  something  new  and  something  that  will  prove  attractive 
for  the  little  daughters  spring  and  summer  clothes.  It  is  just  because 
of  this  fact  that  this  special  page  of  advanced  fashions  for  children's 
frocks  has  been  prepared. 

A  study  of  the  page  will  show  that  the  side  closing  and  the  side 
trimming  are  to  be  emphasized  in  the  newest  of  the  little  dresses. 
Many  frocks  will  show  a  band  of  trimming  at  the  left  side  and  none 
at  all  at  the  right. 

Guimpe  dresses  are  to  be  more  the  fashion  than  ever,  and  will  be 
shown  in  a  variety  of  designs. 


No.  79«— TocKKd  Tillor-Made  Shirt  Waisi 

Pattern  cut  for  54.  36,  38  and  40  inch  btisi  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust, 
(our  and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  three  and  one  half  yards  of  tbirty-six-inch  material.  IC 
cents. 


No.  879— Tucked  Waist  with  Pointed  Yoke 

Paiirrn  cut  for  32,  .^.36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  five  and  one  fourth  yards  of 
twenty-two-incb  material,  or  three  and  one  half  yards  of  ihirty-six-inch 
material.    10  cents. 

No.  880— Flve-Oored  Skirt  with  Tucks 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26  an<1  28  inch  waist  measures.  Length  of  skirt  in 
front,  42  inches.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch 
waist,  ten  yards  of  twcnty-two-inch  material,  or  eight  yards  of  thirty-six- 
incb  material.    10  cents. 

We  want  all  of  our  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  to  use  the  Madison  Square  Patterns  in 
assisting  them  to  make  their  own  and  their 
children's  clothes.  To  those  who  do  their  own 
sewing  we  will  send  absolutely  Free  our 
Quarterly  Style  Book.  This  book  contains 
two  hundred  of  the  latest  designs  to  be  worn 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 


(40.  899— Salt  with  Plaited  Skirt  and  Loose  Coal 
Pattern  cut  for  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  1ft  years, 
four  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial, or  three  and  one  half  yards  of  forty-four- 
inch  material,  with  three  fourths  of  •  yard  of 
•ll-over  embroidery  for  vest,    10  cents. 


No.  897— Box-Plaited  Coat 
Pattern  cut  for  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  six  yards 
of  twenly-two-inch  material,  or  three  and  one  half 
yards  of  thirty-sii-inch  material.    10  cents. 


ALL  PATTERNS  10  CENTS  EACH 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  comply  with  the  foUowinR  directions:  For 
ladies'  waists  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For  skirt  pattei;ns,  give 
WAIST  measure  in  inches.  For  misses  or  children,  give  age  in  years. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  tape  measiire  ALL  of  Uie 
way  around  the  body,  oser  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms.  Order 
patterns  by  their  numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

lined?  We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending 
rKtlCf  TVVO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at 
the  regular  price  of  25  cents  each.  When  ordering  "write  your 
name  and  address  distinctly." 

We  will  sendsFARM  and  Fireside  One  p.  *  ^rk  ^^^if^j 
Year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any    ONE    \J\\\y  0\J  CClI  l» 

pattern  for 

For  other  new  and  up-to-date  designs  see  page  24 


No.  802-S«veB-Oored  Skirt  with  Fan  Plalls 

Pattern  cut  lor  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  'waist  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  lor  medium  size,  or  26  inch  w«i»l. 
eight  and  three  fourth!  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or 
six  and  one  fourth  yards  ot  ihirty-six-inch  material,    10  centl. 
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The  Grange 

By   MRS.    MARY   E.  LEE 


TWO-CENT  FARE 

OWING  to  the  widespread  interest  in 
two-cent-fare  legislation  I  asked 
H  on.  J.  R.  Freiner,  author  of 
the  Ohio  two-cent-fare  law,  to 
make  suggestions.  He  writes  as  follows : 
"It  would  be  well  to  copy  our  law,  as 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  fifty  years.  We 
changed  but  two  words  in  the  old  law? 
making  the  'three'  read  'two,'  and  the 
word  'eight'  in  the  evening-up  line,  as  it 
is  called,  read  'five,'  thus  making  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  ten  cents.  That  is,  from 
one  up  to  five  miles  the  fare  is  ten  cents ; 
after  that,  straight  two  cents  on  a  multi- 
ple of  the  nearest  five.  Thus  if  the  dis- 
tance is  six  miles,  twice  six  is  twelve. 
The  nearest  multiple  is  ten;  the  fare 
therefore  is  ten  cents.  If  the  distance  is 
seven  miles,  the  nearest  multiple  would 
be  fifteen.  This  avoids  penny  deals  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  and  takes. 

"There  is  a  world  of  argument  in  favor 
of  two-cent  fare,  placing  the  poorest  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  rich.  In 
Europe  first-class  fares  run  from  three 
to  three  and  six  tenths  cents  a  mile ; 
second-class,  two  and  two  tenths,  and 
third-class,  one  and  one  half  cents. 
Nearly  every  one  rides  on  third-class 
fare,  and  it  is  a  common  remark  that 
none  but  the  nobility  and  the  fools  of 
America  ride  first-class.  ~  Eight  hundred 
and  twelve  out  of  every  thousand  ride 
third-class.  There  the  rich  pay  the  high 
figure,  and  here  Ihe  rich  ride  free  and 
the  middle  class  pay  the  fares. 

"After  steam  roads  in  Ohio  got  in  sharp 
competition  with  interurban  roads  they 
charged  from  one  and  one  fourth  to 
one  and  one  half  cents  a  mile;  j'et,  with 
a  divided  business,  they  show  a  large  in- 
crease in  earnings. 

"The  worst  thing  to  be  met  will  be  the 
railroad  men,  who  will  come  in  by  the 
hundred.     When   these   came   to   me  I 
showed  them  that  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  increased 
its  earnings  fourteen  million  dollars  from 
1898  to  1904,  yet  when  the  freight  hand- 
lers struck  for  an  increase  of  wages  the 
company  claimed  their  expenses  were  so 
greatly  increased  that  they  could  not  pay 
^more. — ^They  did  not  get  a  cent's  raise. 
SThe   next  year   the  same   company  in- 
creased    its   earnings   more   than  'three 
5i million   dollars   making   the   increase  in 
"i^^  earnings  above  seventeen  million  dollars 
in  five  ■years.    The  men  struck  again,  and 
*s  were  again  whipped,  on  the  plea  that 
^- there  were  not  sufficient  profits  to  grant 
^  an  increase. 

■:| .  ."'Large  receipts  do  not  bring  large 
,^'%ages,  as  labor  is  a  commodity  that  is 
:^  bought  as  cheap  as  possible,  just  as  other 
l^commodities  are  bought. 
.1?  "I  sincerely  hope  that  others  will  suc- 
ceed  in  the  fight  for  two-cent  fare." 

|-  THE  OBSERVATORY 

Indiana  has  secured  the  two-cent  fare 
^  on  steam  railways. 

George   Black,   for  twenty-six  years 
IKsecretary  of  Kansas  State  Grange,  has 
,^been  raised  to  the  position  of  Master. 
"^-  Mrs.  Westgate,  who  has  the  love  of  the 
.fcNational  Grange,  writes  that  both  Mr. 
\  and  Mrs.  Black  are  cultured  people  who 
'"will  grace  any  position  in  life. 

li  _  The  Michigan  State  Grange  favors  the 

-  initiative  and  referendum,  uniform  text- 

-  books,  the  combining  of  teachers'  and 
'  farmers'  institutes,  favoring  road  taxes 
•  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  employment  of 

convict  labor   in   road   building,   and  a 
^simplification  of  the  present  primary  elec- 
'  fion  law. 

Every  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  produced  orators  to  arouse  the 
people,  and  writers  and  singers  to  carry 
the  message  to  their  hearts.  The  time 
before  the  Civil  War  developed  a  really 
American  literature,  and  those  who  have 
a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
wrote  and  spoke  and  sang  for  freedom. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  another  revolu- 
tion, greater  than  the  Revolutionary  or 
Civil  War  periods. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Atheson,  endeared  to  all 
those  who  attended  the  National  Grange, 
because  of  her  gentle  courtesy  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  make  all  happ}'  who  come 
near  her,  sheds  the  same  beneficence  over 
the  students  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  where,  her  husband  is  dean  of 
the  college  agriculture. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's 
League,  composed  of  the  faculty  wives 
and  the_  student  girls.  This  league  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  with  five  ladies 
and  thirty-one  girls  in  each  section.  The 
faculty  ladies  entertain  once  each  month 
at  the  same  hour  in  five  homes. 


I  Am  the  PaSni  Man 


2  Fun  Gallons  Free  te  Try— 6  Menihs  Thne  to  Pay 

#  Guaranteo  Fneight  Ghawgosm 


I AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it's  belter.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 

  last  year. 

Jftj^~^r  Before  my  plan  was 

GTJxi  CJiyC-A^  invented  paint  was  sold 
St.  Louis,  Mo,  »°  f°  ."ays  -  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  whea 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world . 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mi«ad. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
recei  .-ed,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user— you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
theit  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water, benzine,  wtviting,  or 
b&rytes — and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  Unseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substarkce  whatever. 


/ guarantee  the /reisrht  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Yeap  Guarantes  Backed  by  $50,000  Bondm 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  I  his 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
"This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  £.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  19        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Soft  Barness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
EureJka  Harness  OiL  You 
can  lengthen  its  life — make 
It  last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordiaarily  would. 

EUEKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  nc-w. 
Made  of  pure,  heavy -bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  all  weathers. 

For  all  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil. 
Better  and. more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World's 
Columbian  Bxposition.  _ 
SOU  EVEStWHERE-UL  SIZES 

Slade  by  Standard  00  Ca. 

IneoriK)  rated 


TWO  PAINT  BSOKS  FITEE. 


w^^sm^l  WRITE  US 


and  say:  "Send 
me  your  new 
Paint  Offers," 

and  we  will  send 
you  free  by  re- 
turn mail,  our 
two  paint  hooka, 
most  valuable 


and  attractive  ever  offered;  one,  a  Jert  book,  "How  to 
Paint,"  tells  everj'thing  about  pamting,  the  other,  a 
big  complete  sample  book,  with  exact  shades  of  every 
color  house  paint,  barn  paint,  Chinese  Gloss  Lacquer, 
for  reflnishing  furniture  (makes  old  articles  like  new), 
varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  etc..  shows  harmonizing 
color  selections  and  our  wonderfully  low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big  paint  factory  and  sell  you  direct  on 
the  basis  of  material  and  labor  cost  one-half  what  you 
must  pay  all  others.  Our  paint  is  guaranteed  10  years, 
smoothest,  easiest  working,  covers  double  the  surface, 
lasts  twice  as  long  asothers.  and  you  share  in  our  proflta. 

Vnil  PAU  CCT  this  couch,  Morris  chair, 
lUU  UHR  UCI  or  choice  of  hundreds  of 
other  valuable  articles  free,  according  to  our 
revised,  more  liberal 
than  ever  plan  of  shar- 
ing profits  with  our 
customers,  all  fully  ex-, 
plained  in  the  free 
paint  hooks.  Write  at 
Address 

SFARS;  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


once  and  get  the  paint  books. 


SI6KLE  eRINDER 


HIGH  GEARED 
FAST,  EXACT 


High  Geared. 

Fut,  Exact. 

Aluadum  wheel  grinds  ten  times  as  fast  as  grindstone. 
DOES  NOT  DRAW  TEMPER, 

Turns  easy  and  takes  little  pressure.  Simple  but  strong 
and  durable.   Write  for  booklet. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURiNC  CO. 

16*  E.  WALNUT  ST^^,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 


Galvanized  so  heavily  can't 
rust.  40  Carbon  Spring  Steel. 
No  agents,  so  days'  free  trial. 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  Cata- 
logue So.  67.  40  Styles  Lawn 
Fence,  Catalogue  C.  One  or 
both  free. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

Box  14.  Marion,  Ind. 


P.UInn  LEARN 
kaialog  ^Q^ymallto 


Mount  Birds 

id  animals.    Faeclnatlng  work  for  Men, 
-  'omen  and  Boys.  Quietly  learned  in  yoni 
wn  home.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no 
Kitlon  fee.  Save  yonr  fine  speclmene.  Dec- 
orate home  ajid  den.     Highly  profitable 
[business  or  side  line.     Fine  catalog  and 
taxidermy  magazine  free.      Write  todav* 
W.  Sehool  ofTiiTidermv.  21  T  St.^  Qmqha,  S«^. 

ENERGETIC  MEN  WANTED 

in  every  locality  throufrhout  the  United  States  to  ad- 
vertise oar  goods,  tacking  up  show-cards  on  trees,  fences, 
and  along  roads;  also  distributing  small  advertismg 
matter.  Commission  or  salary  §83  per  month  ana  ex- 
penses $^  per  day.  Steady  employment ;  no  experience 
necessary.  Write  for  particulars.  Address 
Wm.  R.  Warner  Medicine  Co.,  London,  Canada 

LEARN  VETERINARY  DENTISTRY 

and  A  a  year.  We  teach  yon  at  borne  la 

make  ^^Wv  three  monthe  of  your  spare  time 
by  illustrated  lectarcs  and  grant  diploma  with  degree. 

Particulars  Free.  Detroit  Veterinary  Dental 
Colleiea.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 
Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  track  trill  fit  any  beam, 
lleht  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  o{  the 
tima  without  his  hand  on  the  ^ 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  jn 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turcing  them  completely  under.  Thonsands  in  ose. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
•end  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  retvim  your 
money  but  i>ay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
ererywhere.  Retail  pitce|9.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Ce.,l02FactDrT  St..  Si  Clair,  iich. 
BEST  SEED  POTATOES  ..'^f^^.W^. 

G.  ALSBIUGE,   Fisher's,  Outarfo  Co..  K.  T. 


New  Wheat  Lands 

itt*BanadiaiiWest 

5nnA  miles  of 

jUUU  railway  this  year 
have  opened  np  a  largely  In- 
creased territory  to  the  pro- 
retaive  farmers  of  Western 
onado.  and  the  govemment 
the  Dominion  continuefl  to 
re  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ores  free  to  every  eettler. 

The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 

Goal,  wood  and  water  in  abondanoe; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  aoce&e;  taxes  low; 
climate  the  beat  in  the  Northern  tem- 
perate zone.  Grain-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  are  the  great 
specialties. 

for  literattirfl  and  Information  ^ddreH  lb* 
SaperlnteodeDt  of  Immi^ratioa 
OUawb,  CanadA, 
or  the  ftuthorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 

H.  HL  Williams,  413  Gardner  B1dg.,TDledo,  0. 

J.  i:.  Duncan,  Boom  80, 
Syrsense  Savingrs  Bank  Bid  g.,  Syraeuse,  N,  T. 


■OX  AND  KABBITHOCND  PUPPIES  »5.00  EACH. 
■  MELVIN  THOMAS 

"Wayville,        Saratoga  County,        New  York 


DO  YOU  WANT 
THIS  AUTOMOBILE  ? 


npHIS  new  $650.00  Sturdy  Northern  Runabout  is  the  alternative  first  prize 
to  the  Piano  and  the  Pony  Team  in  the  great  Contest  now  being  conducted 
by  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Press  that  a  farm  paper  has  offered  an  Automobile  as  a  prize,  or  has  offered  so 
many  and  such  valuable  prizes  as  Farm  AND  Fireside  is  going  to  give  its 
friends.  You  will  find  a  detailed  description  of  this  luxurious  motor  car  and 
further  information  with  regard  to  the  contest  on  page  30.  We  want  every 
Farm  and  Fireside  family  represented  in  this  greatest  of  all  great  contests, 
because  thousands  of  prizes  will  be  given  away,  and  we  want  our  own  sub- 
scribers to  get  them.  Is  there  a  contestant  from  your  family  ?  If  not,  see  to 
it  to-day  that  some  one  in  your  family  enters  the  contest  immediately.  We 
will  save  a  place  if  you  act  quickly — and  remember, 

We  Guarantee  Absolutely  Every  Contestant 

A  Prize 

You  can't  lose.  A  postal  to  Farm  and  Fireside  will  bring  full  particulars 
by  return  mail.  Address 

Farm  and  Fireside 


The  Great  Four-Pony  Contest 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


30 


FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 


March  lo,  1907 
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THIS  S750.00  PIANO 

IS  YOURS  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF  COST  TO  YOU 

if  you  will  give  Farm  and  Fireside  a  little  of  your  spare  time.  Or,  would  you  rather  have  a  Sturdy  Northern  $650.00  Automobile,  or  a  beautiful  pony 
team,  wagon  and  harness,  or  even  a  single  pony  with  a  complete  handsome  outfit  ?  Don't  you  want  a  piano-player,  a  music  box,  a  rubber-tired 
carriage,  a  gold  watch,  a  diamond  ring,  a  sewing  machine  or  some  other  valuable  and  useful  prize  ?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  princely 
prizes  that  FARM  AND  FiRESlDE  offers  to  those  who  will  give  it  a  few  of  their  leisure  moments.  We  are  making  the  most  stupendous  offers  ever  made 
by  a  reliable  publication,  and  they  are  all  for  your  benefit  as  well  as  for  ours.  Among  these  thousands  of  prizes  are  hundreds  that  you  want — hundreds 
that  every  one  wants,  especially  since  they  do  not  cost  you  a  cent  in  money  and  very  little  in  time. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  A  PONY  TEAM 


if  you  want  it.    In  £act,  the  $750.00  piano,  the  $650.00  automobile  and  the  handsome  pony  team  ' 

and  you  can  take  your  choice  of  them.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  another 

Ortn'i  TPllI^  On n 01*^1  iriliv      Probably  we  shall  never  be  able  to  mak 

A^Ull  1.  1T1^55  lllia  V/ppUH.UHH.J>^.    for  they  cost  too  much.     This  is  the 


is  a  sure  gain  for  you. 


'Surprise"  and  "Beauty"  are  all  offered  as  first  prize 
offer  quite  as  liberal  ? 

e  such  offers  again.  They  are  not  made  often — 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  take  advantage  of  what 


'JpHIS  $750.00  Upright  Grand 
Piano  is  offere3  as  first  prize 
in  this  great  contest.  It  is  made 
by  E.  G.  Harrington  &  Co., 
Inc.,  138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  It  is  what  is  known  as 
sty\e  12  upright.  It  has  seven 
and  one  third  octaves,  three 
Unisons ;  three  Pedals,  includ- 
ing Muffler;  Improved  Double 
Action,  with  Brass  Regulating- 
Screws  and  Metal  Flanges;  New, 
Patent,  Noiseless  Pedal-Action; 
Compound,  Quartered,  Rock- 
Maple,  Tuning  Pin-Block  which 
cannot  split;  Beautiful,  Can'ed, 
Oval,  Paneled,  Long  Swinging 
Automatic  Desk,  with  two  rich 
Pillars  and  Handsome  Panel  at 
each  end;  Handsome  Mouldings 
around  Key-bottom  and  Under 
Top;  Triple  Trusses  of  Grace- 
ful Design;  Oval  Bottom  Panel; 
Continuous  Hinges;  Ivory  Keys; 
Ebony  Sharps;  Iron  Frame; 
Metal  Top-plate;  Hardwood, 
Open  Back-frame;  Boston  Fall- 
board;  Highly  Ornamental 
Details  of  Casings,  including 
Mouldings  on  Cheeks;  all  Hand- 
work Carvings. 

Dimensions  :— Height,  4  feet 
10  inches;  Width,  5  feet  3 
inches;  Depth,  29  incjies.  Cases, 
Fancy  Mahogany,  Walnut  and 
Oak,  at  the  option  of  the  first- 
prize  winner.  / 


THE  $650.00  Sturdy  North- 
ern Automobile  will  be  sent 
absolutely  free  to  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize  if  it  is  preferred  to 
the  piano  or  the  pony  team. 

Specifications:— Body — Undi- 
vided Seat,  Runabout  pattern. 
Weight— 1100  pounds.  Passen- 
ger Capacity — Four.  Frame — 
Cast  Steel  in  one  piece.  Springs 
— Long  Side  with  six  leaves. 
Axles — Shelby  seamless  tubing. 
Rear  Live  Axles — 1^  inch  special 
steel.  Tires— 28x3  inch.  Radia- 
tor— 18  tube,  horizontal  under 
footboard.  W^ater  Capacitj- — 
Three  gallons.  Circulation — 
Rotarj-  pump,  direct  connected. 
Engine — Single  Cylinder,  under 
body.  Cylinder  iU  inch  bore, 
6  inch  stroke.  Normal  speed,  800 
r.p.m.  Valves — Vertical,  inter- 
changeable and  mechanically  op- 
erated. Carburetor — Northern 
floatfeed.  Ignition — JumpSpark. 
Batteries — Ten  drj- cells,  arrang- 
ed in  two  groups  of  five  cells 
each.  Transmission — Planetary 
tj'pe;  direct  drive  on  high  speed. 
Speeds — Two  forward  and  re- 
verse. Thirtj--five miles  an  hour. 
Bearings — Front  Wheels  ball;  rear 
axle  roller.  Nickel  babbitt  in  crank 
shaft  bearings.  Gasoline  Capacity— 
7 'A  gaBons.  Brakes — Contracting 
band  on  differential.  Reverse  gear  can 
be  used  in  emergency.  Lubrication 
—  Sight  feed.  Wheel  Base— 70  inches. 
Track— 56  or  60  inch,  optional. 
Color— Body  and  gear  Northern  car- 
mine. Drive— Chain.  Ratio  or  Drive 
—Direct  3-1;  slow  9-1;  reverse  9-1. 
Equipment— Two  Oil  Lamps,  horn 
and  tools. 

These  machines  cost  S650.00.  but 
are  worth  a  lot  more.  You  couldn't 
get  a  safer,  stronger,  prettier  or  more 
economical  car.  By  letting  down  the 
rear  seat  it  can  be  made  into  a  Tun.-, 
about-trap  that  will  hold  four  people 
very  comfortably.  One  of  these  up- 
to-date  runabouts  will  make  your 
whole  family  independent  of  horses 
and  trains,  and  the  envy  of  all  your 
friends. 

$5,000.00  IN  PRIZES  and  REWARDS 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  prizes  mentioned  above  are  all  that  we  are  going  to  give  away.  They  are  not  even  a  starter  compared  to  the  other 
prizes  described  in  our  large  circular,  which  we  will  gladly  send  you  upon  request.    In  addition  to  the  Piano  and  Automobile,  we  shall  give  away 

FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  BLUB  RIBBON  PONIES 
TWENTY-FIVE  MAGNIFICENT  GRAND  PRIZES  and 
THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  COSTLY  PRIZES 

We  call  them  Grand  Prizes,  because  of  the  thousands  of  prizes  we  shall  give  away  they  are  the  best  and  most  valuable.  And  if  you  do  not  care  for  the 
Grand  Prize  you  win,  you  can  have  something  else  that  you  do  want,  free  of  charge.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  generous  and  such  liberal  offers  ? 

This  is  the  Greatest  Prize  Contest  Ever  Conducted  by^a  Farm  Paper 

Just  think,  a  magnificent  new  piano,  a  luxurious  new  automobile.  Four  Beautiful  Ponies,  Grand  Prizes  galore  and  thousands  of  other  valuable  prizes — in  fact 

A  VALUABLE  PRIZE  FOR  EVERY  CONTESTANT 

Yes,  we  guarantee  that  every  single  contestant  will  receive  a  valuable  prize.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  win  a  Grand  Prize  or  not,  for 
$3,000.00  in  prizes  and  rewards  will  be  divided  among  those  contestants  alone  who  do  not  win  a  Grand  Prize.  You  see  we  have  provided  a  prize  for 
absolutely  everybody  who  becomes  a  contestant.  You  can't  lose.  No  matter  how  little  you  do,  you  are  sure  to  win  some  prize  if  you  become  a  con- 
testant. Doesn't  this  look  good  to  you?  It  certainly  ought  to,  for  no  paper  in  America  has  ever  dared  to  be  so  generous  and  so  liberal  to  its 
friends.  Naturally,  you  are  interested,  but  we  haven't  told  you  one  tenth  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  give  away.  There  is  much  more  to 
learn  about  this  Contest — much  that  is  greatly  to  your  advantage.  Just  drop  a  postal  to  Farm  and  Fireside  to-day  and  ask  about  the  Pony  and 
Prize  Contest.  If  you  do  this  now,  we  will  save  a  place  for  you  in  the  Contest.  We  will  send  by  return  mail  our  big  circular  giving  the  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  prizes,  and  telling  just  how  the  Piano,  the  Automobile  and  the  thousands  of  other  prizes  are  going  to  be  given  away.  Don't  delay,  for  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.    If  you  start  early — now,  no  one  can  get  ahead  of  you.    Write  to-day — and  you  wiU  be  a  prize  winner  almost  before  you  know  it. 


Thii  is  the  magnificent  new  S750.00  Harrington  Uprig'Kt  Grand  Piano  that  is  offered  as  First  Prize 
in  this  Great  Contest  now  being'  conducted  by  Farm  and  Fireside 


FARM  AND  TIRESIDE 


The  Great  Four-Pony  Contest 


Springfield,  Ohio 


March  lo,  1907 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS-NOTES 

North  Dakota  now  leads  in  the  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat. 

California  stands  first  in  barley  produc- 
tion, and  Minnesota  second. 

Idaho  is  now  the  third  largest  sheep- 
and-wool-producing  state  in  the  Union. 

In  California  the  acreage  of  asparagus 
is  now  about  seven  thousand.  Most  of 
the  crop  is  used  for  canning. 

The  success  which  the  farmers  in  Den- 
mark have  attained  is  largely  due  to  the 
system  of  agricultural  technical  education 
in  that  country. 

The  imminent  danger  of  using  gaso- 
'line  on  pleasure  boats  where  smoking  is 
allowed  would  be  very  materially  les- 
sened by  using  denatured  alcohol  instead. 

In  1906  the  wool  crop  of  the  United 
States  exceeded  that  of  1905  by  about 
thirteen  million  pounds.  The  average 
weight  of  each  fleece  was  also  increased. 

In  1906  Great  Britain  imported  about 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  bacon, 
valued  at  sixty-five  million  dollars.  Of 
this  Denmark  supplied  about  one  fourth 
of  the  amount. 

The  Montana  wools  are  commanding  a 
more  ready  sale  than  those  of  adjoining 
states,  because  care  is  taken  to  use  as 
httle  as  possible  of  paint  or  tar  in  mark- 
ing the  sheep  on  the  range. 

Concerning  the  enforcement  of  the 
pure-food  law  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  the  definite  announce- 
ment that  "among  the  first  to  be  reached 
will  be  those  who  defy  the  law." 

Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  an 
expert  pear  grower,  recently  advised  pear 
growers  of  California  to  try  top  grafting 
the  Bartlett  pear  on  the  Keifer  or  other 
blight-resisting  varieties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in- 
formed that  the  tests  made  at  the  ex- 
periment stations  of  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin  have  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tomatoes  that  not  only  have 
smaller  seeds,  but  a  greatly  lessened  num- 
ber of  them.  A  seedless  tomato  will  be 
a  very  desirable  acquisition. 

t  The  foreign  demand  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  has  ever  been  a  fickle 
one.  Happily  for  the  producer  of  them, 
we  are  approaching  a  point,  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  when  our  dependence 
upon  the  exportation  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts will  virtually  cease.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing exports  of  our  manufactured 
products  is  creating  an  equally  increased 
ho*ne  demand  for  our  agricultural  ones. 

<«> 

PITHY  PARAGRAPHS 

All  the  world  loves  an  industrious 
farmer. 

Blessed  is  the  young  man  that  sticketh 
to  the  farm,  for  his  pockets  shall  be  filled. 

When  you  count  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched  be  sure  to  leave  plenty 
of  margin. 

Every  farm  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  little  one-horse,  home-made  black- 
smith shop  of  its  own,  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  farmer's  system  of  barn-yard 
mathematics  two  brooders  multiplied  by 
two  brooders  always  equals  more  than 
four. 

Begin  doing  good  the  moment  you  rise 
from  your  bed,  and  keep  it  up  until  you 
bump  up  against  an  opportunity,  some 
time  after  breakfast,  to  do  better. 

Three  things  schedule  for  to-day :  The 
task  of  finishing  some  things  begun  yes- 
terday; beginning  some  that  must  be  fin- 
ished to-day,  and  beginning  others  that 
must  be  finished  to-morrow. 

If  you  feel  that  you  must  advise  some- 
body to  stay  out  of  debt,  tackle  those 
who  could  not  get  into  debt  if  they  tried. 
Then  you  may  know  that  your  advice 
will  be  heeded. 

These  two  cardinal  rules  should  govern 
every  hired  hand:  Work  for  others  with 
the  same  zeal  that  I  would  work  for  my- 
self; take  as  much  care  of  their  tools  as 
I  would  of  my  own. 

Jt  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  what  you 
really  are,  but  when  you  attempt  to  live 
up  to  what  you  pretend  to  be  you  will 
find  it  ten  times  more  difficult  than 
pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not.  It  is 
abouvas  hard  to  pretend  as  it  is  to  make 
good.  W.  J.  B. 


How  we  keep  American  Tence  i„  one-twentieth  the 

Standard  or  theWbrld.  ^S?™*tlcTr';i 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  wire  fence  make  and  sell  more  fence  than  all  other 
sold  is  American  Fence.  It  takes  sfence-makers  put  together. 


fifty  thousand  miles  of  fence  every 
month  to  fill  the  American  farmers ' 
orders  for  American  Fence. 
That's  enough  fence  to  go  twice 
around  the  world  every  month. 
That  makes  American  Fence 
Standard  of  the  World 
and  keeps  it  the 
Standard. 

Tell  you  why. 
We  make  back  the 
cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  in  im- 
provements in  fence 


That's  why  we  have  gone  on  making 
improvement  after  improvement  in 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

making  it  and  keep- 
ing it  Standard  of 
the  World." 

Better  galvaniz- 
ing makes  American 
Fence  last  longer 
than  ever — cost  less 
per  rod  per  year's 
wear. 


NOTE— r  want  to  iend  yoa  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  American 
Fence.  VVe  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  booke,  and  return 
kejB,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt 
American  Steel  CS>  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Drop 

me  a  pos- 
tal and  tell 
me  how  much, 
fence  you  will 
need  this  year. 
I  will  write  vou  „ 
^     personal  letter  about 
^    A  m  e  r  i  c  a  u  Fence  and 
send  you  this  combination 
w,   ^  ©  y  -  r  I  n  g ,  ecrew-driver  and 
bottle-opener. 


SENT 
TO  YOU 
FREE 


TheFINISHING  PERIOD] 


 9" 

tooo  1 
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tt  requires  more  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  gain  on  a  fattening  steer  the  second  six  months 
th^n  it  does  the  first,  and  more  each  month  thereafter  than  the  month  previous.  The  advantage 
of  early  marketing  is  evident,  but  early  marketing  requires  skillful  feeding.  Every  function  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  must  be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  The  matter  of  growth  is  a  matter  of 
digestion.  Crowding  is  always  dangerous  unless  certain  precaution  is  taken  to  assist  nature  in 
eliminating  or  expelling  from  the  system,  waste  and  poisonous  residue  that  is  sure  to  be 
deposited  under  heavy  feed. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  mO 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  B.,  D.  V.  S.)  contains  bitter  tonics  which  act  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  strengthening  and  improving  them  so  that  the  largest  possible  amount  of  nutrition  is 
appropriated  to  building  bone,  muscle,  milk  fat,  etc.,  and  besides  looking  after  the  supply,  it 
also  takes  care  of  the  overflow — it  contains  the  nitrates  which  assist  nature  in  expelling  th  rough 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  urine,  those  elements  that  would  be  harmful  if  allowed  to 
linger  in  the  system.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  furnishes  iron,  the  greatest  known 
blood  builder,  and  is  mildly  laxative,  regulating  the  bowels  during  the  period  of  dry  feed- 
-  ing  as  though  the  animal  was  on  pasture,  and  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments.  That 
bitter  tonics,  iron,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  produce  the  results  above  mentioned  we 
refer  to  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow,  Finlay  Dun, and  every  medical  writer  of  the  age, 
and  sell  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  on  a  written  guarantee. 


100  lbs.  $5.00 
25  lb.  paU  $1.60 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance 


Except  in  Canada 

and  extreme 
West  and  Soutll 


Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose — it's  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most 
digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and  this  paper  is  back 
of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Each  Month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  b.  V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You 
can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.    Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CI<4.RK,  Astaland,  Oliio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Bess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  KiUer.  Instant  Loose  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


MINERAL 

HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Neglect] 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today 
for  only 

Permanent 


S3.  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 
or  money  refunded. 

nilfiP    III   ®'  PACKAGE 

■  =  ■  I  Is  ma  lam  cures  ordinary  cages. 
WIIIh   Jt/iP  Postpaid  on  receipt 

of  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Vfrite  for  descripdrs  booklet 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO., 
4X6..fOURTH  AVENUE.  PITTSBURG. 


PA. 
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I  WIN  POST  HOLE  & 
Iff  AN  WELL  AUGERS 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.  Used  by  u.  S.  Government.  / 
Three  times  the  work  accompliahed  \ 
with  an  Iwan  Aujrer  than  with  any  otter 
auger  or  digger.  Makes  hole  smoothlj-,  ( 
-    quickly,  empties  easily  and  is  very  I 
I  durable.  Sizes  3  to  U  inch.  Inquire  of 
]  hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send  i 
for  our  book  Easy  Digging.  It's  free  i 

IWAN  BKOS.. 
Idw. Mfra.tDept.  H  Streator.  IU.1 


PATENTS 


64  page  book  free.    Highest  refer- 
ences. Long  experience.  FltEirerald 
Co.,  Dept.  N.  WashlnfftoD.  D.O. 


Don't  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


to  the  wheels.  • 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horsepower.  Next  time 
try  Mica  A^le  Grease. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

iBcorporated 


BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  S-Hrr- 

address.  Patents  se- 
cured or  fee  returned.  Geo.  8.  Vashon  A  Co.  538  E.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

ttOA   A   lAfFPIC         expenses  to  men  with 

»*   "  fci  fc>       rig,  to  introdace  poultry 
remertiet.  (iBANT  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Springfield,  lU. 


WET  WEATHER  WORK 

HEALTHFUL 

AND 

PLEASANT 

IF  YOU  WEAR 


WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  VEU-OW 

perfect  Protection 
Longest  Service 
Low  in  Price 

Sold  Everywhere 

a-V  TDweS   CO     60ST0-  U 


CALIFORNIA 

Sunset  Colonies— Irrioated  Land 


Tracts  of  10,  20,  40  acres  or  more,  level  fertile  land,  on  easy 
terms.  Heart  of  the  beautiful  Sacramento  Valley.  Near  Feather 
River,  a  grand  stream.  All  land  under  irrigation.  No  crop  fail- 
ures on  irrigated  land.  Fruit  growing— alfalfa— dairying— stock 
raising.  Green  feed  all  the  year.  Peaches,  grapes,  figs,  etc.,  im- 
mensely profitable.  New  model  town  now  building.  A  rich  and 
prosperous  country.  Big  oak  trees.  Fine  climate.  Good  market*. 
Two  railroads,  fiood  schools,  churches,  fine  roads,  pure  drinking 
water.  Meal  spot  for  a  home.  Write  for  free  illustrated  pam- 
phlet. Mention  this  paper.  SUTTER  IRRIGATED  FARMS  CO., 
1109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    (Agents  wanted.) 
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CATAIOGTJES  EECEiVED 

Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  gladioli. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated seed  catalogiie. 

Cole's  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa.  Illus- 
trated seed  catalogue. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Il- 
lustrated seed  catalogue. 

D.  :M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Illustrated  seed  annual. 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  ^Missouri.  Illus- 
trated nurserj'  catalogue. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Illus- 
trated Farmer's  Almanac. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

A.  T.  Cook,  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 
Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisburj-,  Maryland.  Il- 
lustrated nurserj'  catalogue. 

The  Mason  Fence  Co.,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
Circular  of  fence  building  tools. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  "True  Blue  Seeds." 

J.  M.  Philips'  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  New  York. 
Grapevine  and  nursery  catalogue. 

J.  L.  Loebs  Seed  Co.,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota.    Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Mary- 
land.    Illustrated  nursery  catalogue. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania.   Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Catalogue  of  "Northern  Grown  Seeds."' 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  INIarblehead, 
^lassachusetts.    Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

C.  E.  Whitten's  Nurseries,  Bridgeman, 
Michigan.  Catalogue  of  strawberry  plants. 

W.  B  Longstreth,  Gratiot,  Ohio.  Cata- 
logue of  standard  garden  and  flower 
seeds. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.;  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey.  Booklet,  "Empire 
Push." 

J.  T.  Lo3-ett,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  hardj'  perennial 
plants. 

Iowa  Bird  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Pamphlet,  "Parrots  and  Other  Talking 
Birds." 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Annual  of  "Seeds  That 
Grow." 

United  Factories  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogues  of  buggies  and 
roofing. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  incubators  and 
brooders. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Jllustrated  pamphlet  on  tools  and 
their  uses. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Set  of  twelve  picture 
post-cards. 

Model  Poultry  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Illustrated  prospectus  of  the  Model  Poul- 
try Company. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Illustrated  catalogue  of  oil,  gas  and 
alcohol  engines. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  Illinois.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultrj'  supplies. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Alinnesota.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
"Sterling  Seeds." 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Illustrated  gage,  saw  and 
trimmer  catalogue. 

The  M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center, 
Nebraska.  Illustrated  incubator  and 
brooder  catalogue. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  Catalogue  of  strawberry  plants 
and  gladiolus  bulbs. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  farm 
and  garden  supplies. 

Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Pamphlet,  "Practical  Experience  with 
Bam- Yard  Manures." 

Pinkerton  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  "Queen"  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. 

Gould's  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York.  "How  to  Spray,  When  to  Spray 
and  What  Sprayer  to  Use." 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  grass 
seeders,  root  and  vegetable  cutters. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  incuba- 
tors, brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 

The  Seabury  Live  Stock  Spraying 
Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Seabury 
-praying  machine  for  the  treatment  of 
live  stock  for  external  diseases. 


Send  Youp  IVame 

We'll  Send 
the  PhonogpaplT 


Read  This. 
Important ! 

Although  this  is  a 
very  unusual  offer,  the 
Editor  knows  that  they 
will  send  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 
exactly  as  agreed. 
They  are  authorized 
distributors  of  the  Edi- 
son Phonographs. 


double  your  popularity  in  a  day. 
sent  at  once. 


We  wiU  send  you  a  Genuine  Edison  Phonq- 
graph  with  large  Floral  Horn  and  a  dozen  Genuine 
Edison  Gold-moulded  Records  without  asking  you 
to  send  us  a  cent  of  money  in  advance  or 
to  pay  for  it  C.  O.  D.    Now  just  stop  and 
think  and  realize  what  this  means ! 

Here  is  an  offer  that  will  enable  you  to 
reproduce  and  enjoy  the  performances  of 
the  finest  and  most  expensive  city 
theatres,  right  in  your  own  parlor. 
Just  think  of  what  it  means  to  be 
able  to  entertain  yourself  and  friends  with 
the  highest  class  of  musical,  operatic  and 
vaudeville  selections  !  You  can  make  your- 
self famous  as  an  entertainer;  you  can 
Send  us  your  name  and  have  the  Phonograph 


j\  Genuine 


After  you  have  sent  in  your  name  and  received  the  Phonograph,  you  may  have  two  days 
to  give  it  a  thorough  free  trial.  Have  j  our  friends  hear  it.  See  if  they  are  not  delighted. 
Then  you  may  keep  complete  outfit,  only  sending  us  monthly  payments  of  trifling  amount. 

We  can  sell  you  a  genuine  Edison  Gem  Phonograph  outfit  complete,  including  Twelve 
Edison  Gold-moulded  Records  for  $14.20.  No  one  could  sell  it  to  you  for  less,  even  if  you 
paid  cash  in  advance,  but  we  can  arrange  to  let  you  pay  as  little' as  #2.00  a  month  if  you 
like.  We  will  send  you  the  Phonograph,  exactly  as  we  agree  to  do,  and  give  you  an  abso- 
lutely free  trial.  You  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory;  if  not  all 
and  more  than  represented.    Remember  Tllist   No  C  O.  D.    No  cash  in  advance. 

Write  for  Free  Guide  to  Latest  Music. 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO.,  Edison  Distribntors,  Dept  2S ,  1215  Cbestnal  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BURNS  BARRELS  OF  AIR  .!'s^\Vi;S?t. 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  EVER  INVENTED!  ^T^^.%ftAlsnZ-IS 

drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  Uses  395  barrels  of  air,  while  consimiixig  one  gallon  of  oil.  'Wood, 
coal  and  oil  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

HARRISON'S  VALYELESS  ^rL^'^^Vs'T^'lS  AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  It  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire.  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate— turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner— touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  mixer,  drawing 

J -A  in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  largo  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's  all.  It  is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention. 
Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  beat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  you  come  again.  To 
put  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  Into  can,  fire's  out  As  near  perfection  aa  anything  in  this  world.  No 
dirt,  soot,  or  ashes.  No  leaks — nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  ayalve,  yet  heat  Is  under  proper  control 
D.  E.  CARN,  IND.,  writes:  "The  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stoves 
SECTIONAL  CUT  OFGcNERATOR  are  worth  more  than  twice  83  much  as  they  cost.  It  costs  me 
only  4ii  cents  a  day  for  fuel."  L.  S.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes: 
"The  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at 
least  jo'x)  to  75fc  over  wood  and  coal."  E.  D.  ARNOLD,  NEB., 
writes;  "Saved  $4.25  a  moafi  for  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison 
Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  cost  me  ?5.50  per  month,  and  the  Harrison 

 •month."  Objectionable featuresof  all  other  stoves 

ttlike  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for  cooking, 
roasting,  baking,  ironing,  canning  fruit, 
picnics,  cottages,  camping,  also  for  heat- 
Mng  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  radl- 
'ating  attachment.  No  more  carrying  coal, 
kindllng.ashes.sootanddirt.  No  hot  fiery 
kitchens.  Absolntelysafefrom explosion. 
Not  dangerous  like  gasoline.  Simple,  dur- 
able—last for  years.  Saves  sxpense,  drud- 
gery and  fuel  bills.    

All  sizes.  Prices  low— S.3.25  and  np.  Sent  to  any  address.  Send  no  money- 
only  send  yonr  name  and  address.  T*  rite  to-day  for  onr  30  day  trial  offer— fill 
'description— thousands  of  testimonials.  1907  Proposition.  Catalo^rne  free. 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS. 

SALESMEN -MANAGERS -MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  tr  part  time — showing— taking  orders- 
appointing  agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRA2ER,  TEX., 
■writes:  "Enclose  order  for  SSt.OO.  RUSH.  Sell  like  hot 
cakes.  Sold  50  stoves  in  ouroM-n  foM-u."  B.  L. 
HUESTED,  MICH  ,  writes:  "Been  out  one  day  and 
sold  II  stoves."  This  patent  new.  Kothing  like  it. 
Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping  great  harvest.  Where 
operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave  their  homes,  place 
of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this  generator— excites 
curiosity— watch  it  as  though  a  thing  of  life.  Show  a 
dozen— sell  ten.  Write  to-day  for  special  agents 
new  plan.  Send  no  money.  World  unsuppUed. 
Get  in  early  for  territory. 


ALL  SIZBS. 


WORLD  MFC, CO.  6400WorldBldg.,Cincinnati,O. 


Sent  to  Responsible  People  Everywhere  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL , 

You  Pay  Us  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

^tf>n<1  Nn  l\Jfnn€>'\/  But  write  me  at  once  for  fuU  Intor- 
u^Miu  t^v  iv.av>K^^  mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  dairs  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Eickorv  Vehicles,  and  you  don't  have  to  pav  any  money  unless  satisfied. 

Write  for  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don't  bu.v  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you  get 
my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  book  about  Vehi- 
cles ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say  "Send  meyour 
free  Buooy  Book,"  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  bv  return  mail  absolutely 
free.  Write  me  now  before  you  forget  it.    H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pr*s. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., Station  23.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Fertilizer!  Sewer 


Handles  All 

Commercial 

Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  ttne* 
PoaitlTe  teed,  no 
choking,  ao 
■kip*. 


For 
Broadcast 
ToD-dres- 

■lug  or  DrUlUf 

I  In  K0W8. 
1  Spreads  to 
Inidth  0(6  ft. 

lOioches.SOO 

to  1000  I  be. 
I  per  acre. 


LOW  AND  EASY  TO  LOAD. 

Broad  tlre«,  no  rutting.  QtMck  chanKe«  from  drill- 
ing to  broadcAAtloi?,  alio  for  tliirk  onri  thin  spread- 
Intr.  Furnished  witb  eliaftR  or  tf>iitrue.  Wr1t«  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  tetiUmonials. 

SpeeUI  Large  Slie,  Sowa  •  Feet  S  Inehaa  Wide. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co.. 

»e«  1 1 0  Chicopea  Palli,  Haii. 


^X'hy  is  ihe  ffZar/i/l  1 2  gauge  lake-<)own  repeating  jholgun  the  best  al- 
aiound  shoiKUQ  lhat  money  can  buy  ? 

7?tar/ui  shotguns  are  made  ot  the  best  maleiial  obtainable  lor  'J*  .'"J'''**; 
They  are  strong  and  sure,  and  worlt  under  all  conditions.  The  breech  block  and 
working  parts  are  cut  flora  solid  steel  diop-forgings :  the  barrels  are  o(  special  roiled 
steel  or  of  "  Special  Smokeless  Steel." 

The  lines  cf  ff7ar/in  shotguns  are  pleasing— the  balance  is  perfect.  They 
pattern  perfectly  and  have  wonderful  penetration.  . 

The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  assure  safety  and  comfort.  Tha  nlhe  gun  you 
have  been  needing.  «    /»    •   j    i  j 

Send  six  cents  for  our  catalogue,  which  explains  erery  ///arUn  m  detail  and 
is  full  of  other  valuable  gun  lore. 

-m      e-     ^  y.^   141  WJlow  Street, 

//tfi  //ian//i  rire(zr/ns  Co. .  New  Haven,  com. 


Your  Wife  or  Daughter 

Can  drive  vour  most  fracti- 
rtUH  hor.se  1.  he  wears  a  Beery 
Bit.  Hursc  is  under  perfect 
ciintrol  at  all  tlme.-i.  Can  bo 
_  used  on  eentlem  colt  or  run- 

away kickers  with  equal  patisf.n  rlon.  10  days  free 
trial.    Prof.      B»  Beery,  Pleaaant  UUl.  0> 
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Stock  Farms  for  Sale 

We  sell  tho»«  famous  gram,  grnsa  and  slock  farms  In  »b« 
Tnckahoe  Klver  district  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Harylana. 
land  isadrancinK-  and  in  many  cases  will  double  inTaloa 
in  a  few  years  Some  great  bargains  now.  Oor  ratalon*  , 
and  farm  list  is  free.  THE  J  W.  FCNK  rO.MPANT. 
Real  Estate  Broken,  UkW  BoUding,  UeDton.  Md. 
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OAK  Hill,  in  Loudoun  County, 
ginia,  lying  in  the  Piedmont 
region  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  the 
property  of  James  Monroe.  In 
1817  to  1820,  when  he  was  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  erected  a  mansion 
ifi  the  prevailing  JefTersonian  style  of 
the  period,  with  heavy  native  brickwork 
comprising  both  the  exterior  walls  and 
the  partitions,  with  spacious  rooms  of 
high  ceilings,  and  a  great  portico  with 
high  Doric  columns  commanding  a  view 
of  the  distant  mountains  and  the  sweep- 
ing intervales.  This  great  country  seat  be- 
came a  meeting  place  for  many  of  the 
notable  persons  of  the  time.  Here  La- 
fayette visited  in  his  last  trip  to  the  new 
republic,  and  hither  he  sent  a  French 
gaming  table  to  add  to  the  rich  fur- 
nishings of  the  mansion. 

But  James  Monroe  was  not  a  great 
farmer  nor  a  good  business  man.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  estate  did 
not  pay.  It  was  a  general  farm  raising 
grain  and  live  stock  after  the  manner  of 
the  time ;  and  after  the  habit  of  the  Vir- 
ginian, also,  the  plantation  was  entrusted 
largely  to  an  overseer,  who  had  the  hir- 
ing of  the  help  and  the  determining  of  ' 
the  agricultural  practise.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  New-Englander  was  his  own 
overseer,  and  directed  his  farm  practise 
in  person. 

The  great  estate  of  Oak  Hill,  compris- 
ing eleven  hundred  acres  of  as  beautiful 
land  as  can  be  found  in  that  wonderfully 
beautiful  country,  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  son-in-law.  His  second  daughter 
married  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  a  native 
of  New .  York,  and  President  Monroe's 
private  secretary.  Mr.  Gouverneur  was  a 
man  of  means,  and  he  loaned  money  to 
Mr.  Monroe  and  took  a  mortgage  on  Oak 
Hill ;  and  in  this  way  he  came_  into  pos- 
session of  the  property.  In  1852  Colonel 
John  W.  Fairfax,  descendant  of  a  promi- 
nent colonial  family  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  purchased  the  estate,  then  about 
eight  hundred  acres,  from  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur. He  resided  on  the  place  and  man- 
aged it  after  the  fashion  of  the  gentleman 
farmer  of  that  day  and  region.  Owing  to 
the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Fairfax  found  it 
necessary  to  sell,  and  in  1870  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Quinby,  of  New  York.  Doctor  Quinby 
introduced  dairying  and  other  innovations 
and  made  the  farm  turn  a  profit.  He 
erected  many  detached  buildings,  after  the 
farm  fashion  of  the  day.  His  herds  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  the  region. 

In  the  meantime  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Fairfax  family  had  graduated  from  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  civil  engineer.  The 
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old  estate,  on  which  he  had  been  reared, 
had  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
family.  On  his  graduation  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity'  of  making  his 
own  way  without  material  aid.  His 
father  gave  him  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  young  Henry  Fairfax 
went  into  the  world.  From  that  day  to 
this  he  has  never  had  any  help  from  any 
relative,  and  has  never  asked  for  recom- 
mendations or  for  endorsement .  on  any 
note.  He  found  employment  as  chain- 
man  in  an  engineering  corps  on  a  railroad 
in  Pennsylvania  at  forty-five  dollars  a 
month.  He  rose  to  high  positions  on 
railroads  as  civil  engineer,  and  then  be- 
came contractor  on  his  own  account.  His 
contracting  work  was  successful. 

The  old  estate  at  Oak  Hill  was  always 
in  his  mind,  however,  and  he  longed  to 
possess  it.  Finally,  while  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  the  opportunity  came.  In 
1885  the  place  was  for  sale.  Arriving  one 
morning,  he  closed  the  bargain,  and  left 
in  the  afternoon,  being  the  possessor  of 


his  contracting  work,  making  the  farm 
his  headquarters  and  continuing  the  dairy 
business,  under  an  overseer,  much  as  it 
was  conducted  by  his  predecessor.  The 
business  paid  from  the  first;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  took  up  his  permanent  and 
continued  residence  at  Oak  Hill  and  de- 
voted all  his  time  to  farming  that  Henry 
Fairfax  began  to  develop  the  farm  busi- 
ness that  now  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
great  farmers  of  the  country.  This  busi- 
ness is  now  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
the  domain  has  been  extended  to  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  the  old  man- 
sion has  been  modernized,  but  all  the 
historic  associations  have  been  conserved. 
When  President  Monroe  built  the  man- 
sion. Oak  Hill  was  central,  for  it  is  on 
the  pike ;  now  it  is  nine  miles  from  a  rail- 
road station,  and,  as  we  measure  com- 
munities, it  is  isolated.  But  no  farm  home 
is  isolated  if  it  combines  within  itself 
the  necessities  and  comforts,  if  it  is  well 
located  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  if  its  occupants 
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an  estate  on  which  he  was  able  to  pay  have  the  satisfied  heart.    The  mansion  at 

ten  thousand  dollars,  and  on  which  he  Oak  Hill  has  all  the  physical  comforts  of 

placed    a    mortgage    for    the    remaining  the   city   home — gas,   steam  heat,  water 

fifty-three  thousand  dollars  of  the  pur-  supplies,  telephone,  substantial  elegance  in 

chase  price.    For  some  years  he  continued  furniture  and  furnishings.    The  life  is  at- 


tractive and  satisfying  to  man  and  wife. 
Mr.  Fairfax  has  found  time  to  serve 
his  fellows.  For  eleven  years  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  state  senate;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  last  constitutional 
convention ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
corporations  commission  until  he  resigned 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  more 
agreeable  work  of  his  farm.  Here  is  the 
life  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  best 
type,  supported  directly  from  the  land 
through  personal  effort;  and  now  the 
reader  is  anxious  to  know  how  this  is 
done. 

Mr.  Fairfax's  business  is  the  raising  of 
hackney  horses.  He  is  not  a  speculator 
in  horses.  He  does  not  buy  and  sell.  He 
is  a  farmer,  founding  his  crop  system  on 
the  English  grass-farming  lines,  raising 
his  feed;  he  breeds  his  horses,  rears  them, 
breaks  them,  and  sells  them  to  the  legiti- 
mate trade  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Fairfax  had  had  no  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  horses ;  but  irt  England 
he  had  seen  the  usefulness  of  the  well- 
bred  heavy  coach  horse,  and  he  had  noted 
its  rising  popularity  in  this  country.  He 
thought  the  demand  for  this  type  of  ani- 
mal would  steadily  increase.  He  became 
convinced,  also,  that  the  best  driving 
horses  must  be  reared  out  of  doors,  and 
to  this  purpose  his  Virginia  plantation 
seemed  to  be  excellently  adapted.  The 
sequel  has  shown  that  his  judgment  was 
sound. 

He  imported  a  famous  sire  from  Eng- 
land, -Matchless  of  Londesborough  1517. 
This  animal  was  purchased  in  1888  from 
a  breeder  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Fairfax 
sold  the  animal  in  1892  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  when  twenty-one  years 
old  the  horse  was  sold  back  to  England. 
It  is  from  this  horse  that  the  design  was 
made  for  the  hackney-horse  scarf  pins 
that  are  now  popular. 

Matchless  of  Londesborough  gave  Mr. 
Fairfax  his  start.  He  breeds  on  native- 
bred  and  pure-bred  hackney  mares,  breed- 
ing to  produce  both  harness  horses  and 
breeders.  He  also  breeds  a  few  prize 
saddle  horses ;  and  I  noticed  a  thorough- 
bred stallion,  but  he  has  not  yet  taken 
up  trotting  stock  actively.  The  harness 
horses,  when  broken,  bring  an  average 
price  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  breed- 
ers go  much  higher.  Fiery  Dane  having 
sold  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  now 
has  some  very  fine  mares  from  his  pres- 
ent horse,  a  son  of  Matchless  of  Londes- 
borough ;  and  he  is  contemplating  a  trip 
to  England  to  secure  a  stud  for  these 
mares. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  colts  are  pro- 
duced each  year  from  two  stallions.  The 
colts  are  broken  at  four  years,  and  sold 
at  four  and  five  years.    There  are  eighteen 
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head  of  work  horses  on  the  place,  and 
five  or  six  driving  horses.  Aside  from 
this,  Mr.  Fairfax  does  a  large  boarding 
business  of  a  unique  kind.  He  takes 
brood  mares  and  colts  from  city  and 
suburban  breeders  who  have  not  the 
acreage  nor  the  natural  advantages,  and 
carries  them  till  breaking  time  at  a  flat 
rate  per  head.  He  is  able  to  handle  these 
horses  at  one  fourth  the  cost  of  stabling 
or  pasturing  near  the  tities,  and  he  also 
develops  a  better  animal.  There  is  a 
total  horse  stock  on  the  place  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  head.  There  are  also  about  sixtj' 
ewes  and  sixtj-  cattle.  When  the  horse 
stock  is  low,  he  buys  cattle  from  Ten- 
nessee or  elsewhere  and  feeds  ^  them ; 
these  animals  will  often  run  as  Kigh  as 
eighty  to  one  htmdred. 

The  special  advantage  of  Mr.  Fairfax's 
horse  breeding  is  the  naturalness  and 
nativeness  of  it.  He  lets  his  horses  run 
to  pasture  the  year  round.  Only  in  the 
winter  months  does  he  practise  an^'  feed- 
ing of  the  colts,  and  then  but  twice  -  a 
day.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  severe, 
the  colts  are  turned  loose  after  feeding, 
and  oflF  they  go  in  droves.  It  .was  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year  when  I  visited 
Oak  Hill,  but  all  the  stalls  were  empty 
of  yoimg  stock.  I  rode  through  great 
fields  with  stake-and-rider  fences,  "horse 
high,"  each  one  containing  a  drove  of 
twenty  to  thirty  colts.  As  you  enter  the 
field,  they  round  up  in  a  bunch  facing 
you,  with  ears  alert,  and  then  of  a  sud- 
den turn  and  gallop  pell-mell  down  the 
pasture  with  a  roar  hke  a  train  of  cars; 
and  at  the  farther  corner  they  bring  up 
again,  stare  in  your  direction  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  perhaps  plunge  off  again 
in  a  wild  stampede. 

"The  country  is  the  place  to  bring  up 
horses,"  Mr.  Fairfax  remarked,  "just  as 
it  is  the  place  to  bring  up"  boys.  In  the 
city  the  horses  have  too  much  done  for 
them.  When  they  are  sent  here  they 
don't  know  anjiihing.  They  don't  even 
know  enough  to  go  to  a  trough  to  drink, 
and  then  they  don't  develop  naturally. 
No  matter  how  well  they  are  bred,  they 
become  narrow  chested  and  slack  in  depth 
of  body,  giving  them  a  long  headed  and 
leggy  appearance  if  they  are  raised  in 
stables.  Every  day  in  the  year,  if  possi- 
ble, a  horse  should  get  a  bite  of  grass 
that  grows  out  of  the  ground.  When 
these  horses  are  broken  they  have  too 
much  sense  to  be  afraid  of  cars  or  auto- 
mobiles. Yes,"  he  reflected,  pointing  to 
a  bunch  of  colts  plunging  over  the  sward, 
"these  hills  and  fields  are  the  place  for 
colts  and  bo3's;  it  puts  the  bone  in  them." 

This  method  of  rearing  horses  reduces 
feed  bills  and  labor  bills  to  the  lowest 
terms.  Little  feed  is  purchased  for  the 
horses,  except  perhaps  for  the  brood 
mares  and  stallions.  The  wheat  crop  is 
sold,  and  bran,  and  sometimes  oats,  sup- 
plied for  feeding.  Aside  from  the  cen- 
tral establishment,  there  are  two  divisions 
of  the  farm — one  to  the  north  and  one  to 
the  south — each  with  its  barns  and  its 
houses  for  help.  The  barns  are  simple 
and  inexpensive,  but  constructed  to 
economize  labor.  One  man  cares  for 
about  forty  acres.  At  the  central  barns 
most  of  the  breeding  stock  is  kept,  and 
here  the  breaking  is  done.  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish stud  groom,  also  an  English  trainer 
and  two  helpers,  all  with  residences  on 
the  place.  The  miscellaneous  help  is 
drawn  from  the  neighborhood ;  and  al- 
though labor  is  scarce  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Fairfax  has  no  special  difficulty  in  se- 
curing what  he  wants,  for  he  offers  steady 
employment,  provides  good  quarters  for 
sleeping  and  for  meals,  and  pays  good 
wages  for  the  region. 

These  Fairfax  horses  have  reputation 
in  the  market  and  at  the  shows.  Mr. 
Fairfax  has  taken  more  prizes  for  horses 
in  the  heavy-harness  class  than  any  two 
or  three  other  breeders  in  this  country. 
He  has  shown  mostly  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  but  of  late  years  he  has  not 
exhibited  so  much  as  formerly,  as  he  does 
not  need  to  do  so.  His  stock  now  sells 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  to  Cali- 
fornia. Horsemen  will  recall  the  interna- 
tional competition  at  Madison  Square 
Garden* in  the  past  nine  years  for  the 
permanent  ownership  of  the  Waldorf 
Cup,  won  last  year  for  the  third  time  by 
Judge  Wm.  Moore's  Forest  King,  a 
grandson  of  Matchless  of  Londesborough. 
For  two  years  out  of  the  three  that  the 
prize  was  offered,  Mr.  Fairfax  won  the 
W.  D.  Grand  American  Horse  Exchange 
Prize  for  the  six  horses  (hackneys  or 
half  breeds  in  harness  or  saddle)  bring- 
ing the  highest  average  price.  The  first 
year  his  average  price  was  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars;  second  year,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars.  Auction 
sales  of  his  horses  in  former  years  have 
averaged  as  high  as  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  hundred  dollars  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Fairfax  offers  the  Aldie  Cup  to  be 
competed  for  during  two  years  by  the 
same  breeder  with  hackneys  in  harness 
e.Kceeding  fifteen  hands  high.  The  first 
winning  of  the  cup  was  by  a  horse  of 
his  own  original  breeding. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Fairfax 
has  come  to  be  an  expert  judge  of  hack- 
neys. His  services  are  always  in  demand 
at  the  shows.  At  this  writing  he  is  in 
receipt  of  a  cablegram  asking  him  to  be 
a  judge  at  the  International  Horse  Show 
in  London. 

This  horse-breeding  enterprise  rests  on 
an  effective  crop-farming  system.  The 
foundation  of  the  business  is  grass.  It  is 
a  blue-grass  countrj'.  The  pastures,  there- 
fore, are  excellent.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter  pasturing  horses  from  pasturing 
cattle.  The  }*orses  run  so  much  that  they 
tear  up  the  sod.  As  the\-  have  incisor 
teeth  on  both  jaws,  they  can  bite-  the 
grass  verj'  close.  A  pasture  that  will 
stand  three  cattle  will  not  stand  more 
than  two  young  horses.  The  horses  are 
pastured  in  bunches  or  small  droves,  and 
some  of  the  pastures  are  always  at  rest. 

Of  the  fifteen  hiuidred  and  twenty 
acres,  practically  all  are  subject  to  the 
plow  sooner  or  later.  At  present  a"bout 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  are 
actually  under  the  plow.  About  half  of 
this  is  in  Indian  corn.  Some  is  in  wheat. 
Some  is  in  oats.  The  land  is  generally 
seeded  with  the  wheat.  The  seed  for  an 
acre  for  hay  is  about  one  peck  of  timothy 
and  five  to  eight  pounds  of  redtop ;  and 
for  pasture  one  and  one  half  bushels  of 
orchard  grass  and  one  bushel  of  blue 
grass.  Clover  is  added  in  the  spring  for 
both  meadow  and  pasture.  Cow  peas  are 
often  sown  in  the  corn  stubble,  and 
mowed  for  hay,  or  plowed  down  in  the 
fall  for  wheat;  thirty  to  forty  acres  were 
thus  treated  this  year.  About  two  hun- 
dred acres  are  now  mown,  averaging  one 
and  one  half  tons  to  the  acre.  This  pro- 
duces all  the  hay  required  for  the  estab- 
Hshment  Mr.  Fairfax  thinks  that  his 
meadow  is  too  large.  He  proposes  to  se- 
cure the  same  yield  from  a  less  acreage. 
He  has  not  tried  alfalfa,  and  has  no  mind 
to  do  so,  for  alfalfa  does  not  work  well 
into  a  pasturing  scheme  in  his  section. 

Aside  from  these  crops,  there  are 
thirty-five  acres  of  apples,  mostly  Pippins, 
in  full  bearing,  well  sprayed  and  well 
handled.  It  is  the  country  of  the  famous 
Albemarle  Pippin. 

The  spirit  of  the  Nature  lover  rtms  in 
such  a  business  as  this.  I  saw  Mr.  Fair- 
fax's pride  in  the  clean-sweeping  fields, 
in  the  streams,  and  in  the  rolling  lands 
that  ran  up  into  the  brown  Virginia 
woods.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
such  a  business  may  be  thoroughly  profit- 
able on  the  financial  side,  also.  This  is 
no  fancy  farming.  It  is  a  plain  business, 
but  all  the  more  satisfactory  because  it  is 


once  be  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  hive. 
When  a  frame  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  hive,  the  quUt  is  to  be  rolled  back  a 
little,  and  allowed  to  cover  the  frames 
again  as  soon  as  convenient  This  quilt 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  heat  from  the 
brood  nest.  But  how  with  the  first  frame 
removed?  Well,  in  early  spring  no  brood 
will  be  in  the  outside  frames.  After  one 
frame  has  been  removed  from  a  hive  there 
is  room  enough  for  manipulations,  and 
the  others  should  be  returned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  have  been  examined. 

If  there  is  no  brood  nor  any  eggs  about 
a  week  after  the  hive  in  consideration  has 
been  set  from  the  cellar,  one  can  be  quite 
positive  that  there  is  no  queen  in  that 
hive — or  there  may  be  a  worthless  one  in 
it.  A  queenless  colony  should  be  united 
with  a  queen-right  one  by  smoking  both 
colonies  well  and  then  shaking  the  queen- 
less  bees  in  front  of  the  hive  of  the 
queen- right  colony;  or  several  frames 
containing  the  most  honey  and  bees  of 
the  queenless  colony  can  be  set  right  into 
the  hive  with  which  it  is  to  be  united, 
after  having  first  removed  an  equivalent 
number  of  frames — those  containing  the 
least  honey — from  this  hive. 

Eggs  and  brood  are  a  sure  indication 
of  the  presence  of  a  queen — unless  she  has 
in  some  way  been  killed  but  a  short  time 
before — even  if  the  apiarist  cannot  find 
her. 

If  some  colonies  have  not  abont  ten 
pounds  of  stores,  the  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  in  the  shape  of  filled  combs  taken 
from  some  colony  that  has  more  than  it 
needs,  or  saved  from  the  previous  season. 

It  is  not  good  to  feed  bees  any  liquid 
sweet  in  early  spring,  for  it  induces  them 
to  fly  out  of  the  hives  when  the  weather 
is  so  cold  that  many  will  be  chilled.  If, 
however,  bees  are  short  of  stores,  and  the 
apiarist  has  no  frames  of  honey  to  give 
them  as  suggested,  feeding  sugar  sirup 
is  much  to  be_  preferred  to  letting  them 
starve.  The  sirup  should  be  made  quite 
thin — about  equal  parts  of  sugar  and 
water — or  even  thinner,  and  fed  from 
division-board  feeders.  The  feed  should 
always  be  given  toward  evening,  so  the 
bees  will  have  quieted  down  by  the  next 
morning.  F.  A.  Strohschein. 

<$> 

HOW  FARMERS  CAN  GET  AND 
^     KEEP  GOOD  HELP 

A  farm  hand  in  Ohio  writes  a  long  letter 
setting  forth  several  reasons  why  farmers 
cannot  obtain  and  keep  a  better  class  of 
help  on  the  farm.  The  examples  he  gives 
are  not  very  flattering  to  the  farmers. 


ENTRANCE  CONTRACTOR  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  E^SCAPE  OF  HEAT  FROM 
THE  HIVES  IN  THE  SPRING 


plain.  This  is  an  old  estate.  It  has  had 
an  unusual  history.  I  suppose  it  was 
never  on  such  a  paying  basis  as  now. 

<& 

SPRING  BEE  NOTES 

The  first  warm  day  after  the  bees  have 
been  set  from  the  cellar  all  colonies  should 
be  examined  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
stores  present  and  whether  any  are 
queenless. 

When  one  knows  the  approximate 
weight  of  an  empty  hive  and  the  combs 
of  same  he  can  tell  by  the  weight  of  some 
hives,  when  carrying  them  from  the  cellar, 
that  they  contain  plenty  of  stores  to  last 
the  bees  till  fruits  bloom.  Such  hives 
need  not  be  opened  unless  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  them  queenless. 

When  a  hive  is  opened,  the  heat  of  the 
brood  nest  escapes  readily  if  the  day  is 
chilly,  and  this  may  result  in  chilled 
brood.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  said 
that  hives  should  be  opened  the  first 
•"warm"  day  after  being  set  from  the 
cellar.  If  a  "warm"  day  does  not  come, 
and  one  suspects  some  of  the  colonies 
short  of  stores,  they  must,  of  course,  be 
examined. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  chilling 
of  the  immature  brood  when  a  hive  is 
opened  during  a  cold  day,  a  quilt  made 
of  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  should  at 


Close-fisted  contracts  and  unfair  treat- 
ment appear  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  hands.  This  man 
thinks  farmers  should  treat  their  men  as 
their  equals. 

I  worked  as  a  farm  hand  a  good  many 
j'ears,  and  met  with  tolerably  fair  treat- 
ment from  my  employers,  but  I  never 
had  quite  sufficient  gall  to  ask  one  of  them 
to  treat  me  as  a  partner  or  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  I  became  quite  "stuck"  on 
some  of  the  pretty  daughters,  and  often 
wished  I  had  sufficient  wealth  to  make  me 
a  suitable  applicant  for  a  position  as  son- 
in-law,  but  as  that  condition  seemed  rather 
remote  I  had  to  content  myself  with  their 
smiles  and  thanks  for  little  favors  done, 
and  their  expressed  opinion  that  I  was  a 
nice,  accommodating  man. 

At  a  few  places  I  soon  discovered  that 
my  employer  and  his  family  were  bent  on 
getting  all  the  work  possible  out  of  me 
without  according  any  courtesy  or  accom- 
modation in  return.  When  this  discovery 
was  made  I  usually  called  a  conference 
and  came  to  a  definite  understanding  as 
to  my  duties  and  exact  status.  I  learned 
that  the  right  way  to  make  a  contract 
with  an  employer  was  to  draw  it  up  in 
writing,  and  giving  cither  a  right  to  ter- 
minate it  if  sufficient  cause  were  given, 
then  to  do  a  little  more  than  the  contract 
called  for. 


When  I  first  started  in  as  a  farm  hand 
an  old  fellow  said:  "Always  try  to  stand 
in  with  the  women  folks,  and  don't  be 
famihar  with  the  children.  Little  chores 
and  odd  jobs  you  can  do  for  the  ladies 
will  insure  you  a  warm  corner  by  the 
stove,  and  any  extra  mud  you  bring  in 
won't  be  noticed.  Let  'em  know  that  they 
can  stay  away  all  day,  or  two  days,  if 
they  want  to,  just  so  they  leave  you 
enough  to  eat  where  j-ou  can  find  it.  A 
few  cold  meals  don't  hurt  a  fellow."  I 
found  the  old  man's  advice  was  good. 

There  are  a  great  mam'  farmers  who 
seem  to  think  a  hired  man  is  merely  a 
machine,  and  they  rush  him  for  all  he  can 
stand,  and  his  rank  in  the  family  is  usu- 
ally a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  dog.,. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  farmers  who  have  ' 
driven  the  best  class  of  farm  help  off  the 
farms,  and  now  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  men  that  are  not  much  better 
than  cattle.  There  is  no  reason  why 
clean,  intelligent  young  men  should  avoid 
the  farm  when  seeking  emplojTnent,  ex-  ^ 
cept  the  farmers  above  mentioned.  In  the 
cities  laborers  work  a  definite  number  of 
hours,  then  stop.  And  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  their  own.  On  the  farm  the  usual 
hours  of  labor  are  from  dawn  to  dark. 
Then  there  are  chores  innumerable  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  with  some  extra 
on  Sunday.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  business. 

The  farmer  must  get  his  management 
onto  a  business  basis.  He  will  have  to 
accord  his  help  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges that  is  accorded  labor  in  the  cities, 
or  do  his  own  work.  Of  course  he  will 
contend  that  he  cannot  do  it.  But  he  is 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  will 
have  to.  A  day  will  be  a  given  number  of 
hours.  When  the"  time  is  up  the  men  will 
stop  or  be  paid  extra.  This  is  coming, 
and  the  farmer  may  as  well  begin  to  trim 
his  sails  accordingly.  The  farmer  will 
have  to  be  fair  to  his  help,  and  the  help 
will  have  to  stand  to  a  legal  contract  for  - 
a  given  number  of  hours  of  work. 

Fred  Grundy. 

<S> 

FEEDING  THE  FARM 

I  have  recently  been  experiencing  a 
feeling  of  regret,  when  load  after  load  of 
fine  straw,  clover  and  timothy  hay,  and 
corn,  sometimes  with  the  stover,  has  been 
hauled  past  my  house  to  the  markets; 
and  I  have  frequently  been  tempted  to 
ask  what  manner  of  farmers  were  these, 
who  were  practically  hauling  away  the 
principle  and  interest  of  the  farm  bank, 
and  handing  it  out  to  others?  It  has 
alwaj's  been  my  practise  to  feed  out  every- 
thing available  to  live  stock,  and  the 
better  feed  the  stock  has — ^no  matter 
what  kind  of  live  stock — the  better  the 
manure  is,  the  more  it  contains  of  the 
great  elements  of  plant  growth.  One  of 
the  most  important  elements  is  nitrogen, 
and  most  farms  are  sadly  deficient  in 
this.  The  excrement  of  well-fed — es- 
pecially grain-fed — farm  animals  is  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  farmers  may  be  sure  they 
will  not  have  too  great  a  supply.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  farm 
manures  are  proportionately  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  either  phosphoric  acid  or 
potash,  both  of  which  are  as  essential 
to  plant  growth  as  nitrogen.  The  winter's 
manure  will  be  applied  to  our  grain  fields, 
either  from  the  heap  in  early  spring  or 
from  day  to  da\-,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, and  the  requirements  of  each  crop 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Corn  requires 
more  potash — vastly  more — with  its  great 
growth  of  stalks,  leaves  and  ears,  than 
does  the  oat  crop.  We  give  the  oat  crop 
a  somewhat  larger  allowance  of  phos- 
phoric acid  than  potash,  yet  there  must 
be  a  sufficient  amount  to  render  the  straw 
stiff  enough  to  hold  up  the  grain  until  well 
ripened.  Until  I  understood  this  matter 
by  frequent  experiments  I  believed  the 
farm  manure  contained  a  sufficient  amount 
of  all  elements  for  the  farm  crops.  We  all 
know  better  now,  and  the  wise  farrner 
makes  a  separate  application  of  the  min- 
erals, which  may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers 
and  manufacturers.         E.  A.  Season. 

PITHY  PARAGRAPHS 

A  sharp  farmer  works  with  sharp  tools. 

Stick  to  your  job  and  it  shall  be  fin- 
ished. 

Blessed  is  the  farmer  who  doth  not 
doze  nor  bulldoze. 

When  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  be 
sure  it  is  the  right  nail. 

Be  willing  to  take  things  as  they  come, 
whether  they  come  your  way  or  not. 

Do  not  spend  your  hard-earned  money 
— simply  buy  what  you  need,  and  quit. 

The  man  who  sets  a  bad  example 
always  condemns  other  people  for  follow- 
ing it. 

The  road  that  leads  to  success  runs 
through  every  farm.  Young  man,  stay 
on  it.  W.  J.  B. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


Orchard  Culture  and  Profits 


IN  LARGE  sections  of  the  country  the 
tree  fruits  are,  and  will  remain,  the 
main  dependence  for  the  money  in- 
come from  many  farms.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  hardly  an  owner  of  a  rural 
or  suburban  homestead,  no  matter  how 
unpretentious,  or  limited  in  area,  who  is 
not  also  interested  in  the  welfare  of  at 
least  a  few  trees  which  furnish  him  fruits 
for  his  table  or  for  sale.  For  that  reason 
the  so-called  "horticultural"  societies  in 
the  leading  fruit-producing  states  of  the 
Union  are  really  "pomological"  rather 
than  horticultural  organizations. 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  which  met  in  Penn  Yan  in 
January,  makes  no  pretensions  of  repre- 
senting any  but  fruit  interests,  but  even 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  any  subject  save 
those  touching  directly  on  fruits  and 
fruit  growing  will  find  only  passing  or 
incidental  consideration. 

The  fruit  business  of  the  country  is  a 
vast  interest,  especially  in  my  own  coun- 
ty, but  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  pin- 
nacle of  development,  especially  in  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  product  or  in 
the  management  that  will  lead  to  the 
largest  possible  financial  returns. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the 
home  planting  in  this  line  is  in  danger 
of  being  overdone.  Far  too  many  farms, 
rural  and  suburban  homes  are  yet  without 
the  full  supply  and  the  full  variety  of 
fruits  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce.  People  have  still  to  be  urged 
to  "plant  more  trees"  and  "eat  more 
fruit" — and  the  interest  in  planting  and 
caring  for  trees  and  small  fruits,  and  the 
demand  for  more  information  about  these 
things,  are  bound  to  continue  to  grow. 

PROFIT  IN  PEACHES 

The  peach  is  not  only  one  of  our  most 
palatable  tree  fruits,  but  also  a  reliable 
cropper  over  a  wider  range  of  territory 
in  the  states  than  almost  any  other  fruit. 
It  thrives  South,  and  with  wise  selection 
of  hardy  varieties  and  on  the  right  soil 
will  also  come  to  perfection  in  the  North- 
ern states,  with  the  exception  of  their 
coldest  portions.  It  is  such  a  good  fruit 
that  the  demand  for  the  better  grades  is 
always  large,  and  prices  usually  high 
enough  to  insure  a  good  margin  of  profit 
to  the  grower.  It  is  a  fruit  that  deserves 
increased  attention  of  every  home  grower 
who  lives  in  a  locality  where  peaches  can 
be  grown.  Many  farmers  and  home 
owners  in  the  Northern  states  are  not 
aware  of  their  opportunities  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk,  pomologist  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  furnished  a  noteworthy 
paper  on  peach  culture  which  was  read 
at  the  recent  horticultural  meeting  at 
Rochester,  New  York.  As  first  essentials 
of  success  Doctor  Funk  names  a  warm, 
fertile  soil,  not  too  rich  in  nitrogen,  but 
having  a  sufficiency  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  and  a  good  northern  or 
northwestern  slope.  A  good  stiff  sod, 
or  a  green  crop  plowed  under  before 
planting,  will  furnish  all  the  humus  that 
may  be  needed;  but  stable  manure  is  not 
wanted. 

The  trees  are  set  twenty  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  trimmed  low,  with  an 
open,  spreading  top,  so  that  all  the  fruit 
can  be  gathered  with  a  three  or  four-foot 
step  ladder.  In  order  to  cultivate  the 
ground  under  the  low  branches,  the  two 
sections  of  a  harrow  are  spread  apart  by 
means  of  an  iron  rod.  This  latter  is  re- 
moved and  the  harrow  used  in  its  original 
shape  for  tilling  the  strip  in  the  center 
between.^  each  two  rows.  The  first  sea- 
son after  the  trees  (one  year  from  the 
bud)  are  set  out,  potatoes  may  be  planted 
in  the  orchard. 

A  thousand  pounds  of  some  good  com- 
plete fertilizer  are  applied  before  plant- 
ing, and  every  year  after.  When  the 
first  potato  crop  has  been  harvested,  two 
bushels  of  cow  peas  are  sowed  to  the  acre, 
and  this  crop  is  plowed  under  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

One  of  the  chief  points  that  should  be 
observed  is  the  selection  of  the  right 
varieties.  Doctor  Funk  recommends  the 
hardiest  sorts  of  the  North  China  cling 
type,  and  especially  names  the  following 
as  hardiest  and  of  greatest  commercial 
value,  namely:  Snead.  for  first  early, 
prolific;  Victor,  slightly  later,  a  good 
bearer  of  medium-size,  well-colored,  sub- 
acid, semi-cling;  Greensboro,  medium  to 
large,  with  lender  skin,  semi-cling ;  _  Wa- 
dell,  very  proHfic,  creamy  white,  juicy, 
semi-cling ;  Carman,  one  of  the  most , 
prohfic,  creamy  white,  skin  firm,  semi- 
free,  annual  bearer,  one  of  ■the  best; 
Champion,  always  large,  of  high  quality 
and  best  for  canning,  slightly  adhering; 
Belle  of  Georgia,  prolific,  melting,  juicy, 
never  failing;  Fitzgerald,  of  high  quality; 
Early  Belle,  first  early  freestone,  when 
fully  ripe  one  of  the  best  peaches  in 
existence,  regular  but  not  prolific  bearer; 
Captain  Ede,  a  heavy  bearer,  and  favorite 


for  home  use,  fine  for  canning  and  eat- 
ing out  of  hand;  Elberta,  the  well-known 
popular  peach;  Mathew's  Beauty,  size  of 
goose  egg  and  of  good  quality;  Fox 
Seedling,  beautiful,  melting  and  sweet. 
As  hardiest  of  these  Doctor  Funk 
recommends  Greensboro,  Carman,  Cham- 
pion, Captain  Ede  and  Belle  of  Georgia. 

WOOD  ASHES  FOR  FRUITS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
value  of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for 
various  crops,  but  especially  fruits. 
"Potash  paints  peaches"  has  often  been 
quoted. 

At  the  Geneva  station  the  value  of  this 
fertilizing  material  for  ^  apple  trees  has 
been  put  to  a  thorough  test  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  An  apple  orchard  on 
strong  clay  loam  has  been  given  annual 
applications  of  wood  ashes  without  show- 
ing much  of  any  results  for  the  first  six 
years,  and  giving  only  a  very  slight  in- 
crease of  crop  during  the  next  six  years. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  clay  loam  at 
Geneva  contains  all  the  potash  which  the 
trees  may  need,  anyway,  and  that  the 
application  of  ashes  therefore  is  superflu- 
ous. 

Ashes,  however,  also  contain  a  small 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
often  contributes  to  the  fine  results  so 
often  obtained  as  a^  result  of  applications 
of  wood  ashes.  Are  the  Geneva  soils  also 
abundantly  supplied  with  this  element  of 
plant  foods? 

In  majiy  instances  wood  ashes  have 
given  good,  and  even  striking,  results 
not  only  on  tree,  but  also  on  bush  fruits, 
and  I  invariably  use  all  the  ashes  of  any 
kind — whether  wood  or  coal — on  my 
smallrfruit  patches  on  general  principles. 
Heavy  applications  of  coal  ashes,  contain- 
ing probably  some  wood  ashes  from  kind- 
lings, or  from  burning  wood  in  the  cook 
stove  during  summer,  have  given  me  im- 
mense crops  of  Columbus  and  other  goose- 


ordinary  prices.  I  could  not  think  of  any 
fruit  or  other  crop  that  people  in  this 
section  might  plant  with  greater  assur- 
ance of  a  handsome  annual  income  (after 
the  trees  have  once  reached  bearing  age, 
say  eight  or  ten  years)  than  this  pear. 
Neither  is  there  any  great  knowledge  or 
skill  required  for  its  production. 

Yet  even  the  Bartlett  does  not  succeed 
everywhere  and  in  all  sections.  Cali- 
fornia has  sent  very  handsome  Bartlett 
pears  to  Eastern  markets  right  along,  all 
nicely  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  at- 
tractively packed.  But  there  is  trouble 
somewhere,  and  the  Eastern  grower  will 
not  suffer  from  the  Pacific  Coast  com- 
petition much  longer.  In  the  Southern 
states  the  Bartlett  does  not  do  so  well, 
either,  and  the  growers  there  must  de- 
pend more  largely  on  Keiffer,  Le  Conte, 
etc.  In  New  Jersey,  etc.,  the  San  Jose 
scale  seems  to  check  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  this  pear,  also.  In  short,  there 
are  local  limitations  to  Bartlett  pear 
culture,  and  the  question  whether  it  be 
advisable  to  plant  more  Bartletts  cannot 
be  answered  affirmatively  except  condi- 
tionally. 

For  this  locality,  and  any  other  that 
seems  to  be  so  well  adapted  naturally  to 
this  fruit,  I  say  by  all  means  plant  Bart- 
letts, either  as  a  money  crop  or  as  a  crop 
for_  the  home  grower.  It  is  one  of  the 
fruits  that  should  be  found  on  the  grounds 
of  every  farmer  or  owner  of  a  suburban 
or  rural  home.  I  would  have  a  tree  in 
the  fence  corner  if  I  had  no  other  place 
for  it,  keeping  the  ground  underneath  it 
well  mulched  with  ashes,  litter  or  waste 
of  any  kind  sufficiently  deep  to  choke  out 
weeds.  But  if  your  locality,  soil  or  mar- 
ket conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
Bartlett  growing,  there  may  be  other 
fruits  or  other  crops  more  promising  as 
money  crops. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH? 

Most  of  our  leading  orchardists — those 
who  are  business  or  professional  fruit 
growers — believe  in  the  efficacy  of  clean 
cultivation.    Their  orchards  are  mostly 
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berries.  I  am  not  going  ^  let  my  ashes 
go  to  waste  simply  because  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  reports  so  meager- 
results  from  the  application  of  wood 
ashes  to  apple  trees  in  their  particular 
case,  yet  I  would  hesitate  to  pay  the 
price  often  asked  for  commercial,  but 
inferior  so  -  called  "unleached"  wood 
ashes.  ' 

PROFIT  IN  PEARS 

At  the  state  fruit  growers'  meeting  at 
Penn  Yan  one  of  the  questions  discussed 
was:  "Is  it  advisable  to  set  Bartlett 
pears  ?" 

In  reply  to  it,  Mr.  Albert  W9od,  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most-skilled  or- 
chardists of  this  region  said  that  the 
Bartlett  is  the  -money  maker,  especially 
when  held  in  chemical  storage  until  there 
is  a  chance  to  sell  it  when  demand  and 
prices  are  good.  It  can  be,  and  has  been, 
sent  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  etc. 
Mr.  Willard  also  states  that  California  is 
going  out  of  the  Bartlett  pear  business. 
In  most  localities  of  this  county  the 
Bartlett  is  a  fruit  that  under  even  mod- 
erately fair  treatment  seldom,  if  ever,  fails 
to  yield  a  paying  crop,  often  bringing  to 
the  grower  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
when  sold  directly  to  the  canneries  at 


planted  on  land  worth  seventy-five  dollars 
or  more  an  acre,  and  this  land  is  easily 
tillable  and  in  good  heart. 

The  advocates  of  the  mulch  s^i^stem  in 
many  cases  have  had  to  plant  their  trees 
on  land  that  is  rocky,  hard  to  till,  and  in 
many  cases  worth  only  a  nominal  sum. 
Mulching  may  be  the  best  way  in  some 
cases,  but  where  litter  has  considerable 
commercial  value,  as  is  usually  the  case 
where  land  is  high,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, unless  the  mulch  is  grown  right  on 
the  spot. 

A  mulch  heavy  enough  to  choke  out  all 
growth  under  the  trees  requires  a  lot  of 
litter.  One  orchardist  told  at  the  Penn 
Yan  meeting  of  having  grown  a  most 
magnificent  crop  of  Kings  in  an  orchard 
the  ground  of  which  was  covered  two 
feet  deep  with  litter.  Mr.  Hitchings  re- 
plied that  it  is  not  necessary  to  haul  so 
much  stuff  to  the  orchard.  After  the  soil 
has  once  become  filled  with  humus  it  is 
easily  kept  in  good  order  with  very  little 
application.  Sow  clover  and  blue  grass 
• — that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Many  farmers  pay  very  little  attention 
to  their  apple  orchards.  They  leave  them 
in  sod  and  take  off  an  annual  crop  of 
hay,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  And  often 
they  have  very  nice  crops  of  apples,  and 


especially  high-colored  ones.  For  it  is 
established  as  a  fact  that  apples  from 
trees  in  sod  usually  show  higher  color 
and  better  keeping  quality  than  apples 
from  trees  kept  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. But  it  is  also  established  that 
more  apples  and  larger  ones  come  from 
the  cultivated  orchards  than  from  those 
in  sod. 

Fairly  favorable  results,  however,  are 
obtained  from  sod  orchards  that  are 
pastured  with  sheep  or  hogs,  provided 
these  animals  are  not  made  to  depend 
for  a  living  altogether  on  what  they  find 
in  the  orchard,  but  are  given  liberal  grain 
rations.  This  pasturing  method  is  per- 
haps just  the  one  that  can  be  recom- 
mended to  the  average  farmer  who  has 
an  orchard  as  a  side  issue,  and  neither  the 
time  nor  inchnation  to  give  it  clean  or 
"intensive"  culture. 

While  this  is  all  right  for  apple  trees, 
however,  only  "the  real  simon-pure," 
thorough  and  clean  tillage  will  do  for 
peaches,  plums  and  pears  when  best  re- 
sults are  desired. 

T.  Greiner. 

«> 

THE  GREED  FOR  LAND 

THE    LITTLE    FARM    WELL  TILLED 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  except  in- 
temperance which  causes  more  sorrow, 
more  prematurely  aged  and  broken-down 
women  than  the  present-day  greed  for 
more  land,  then  I  should  like  to  be  told 
what  it  is. 

I  wish  we  could  have  a  law  passed  to 
prevent  any  man  from  acquiring  more 
than  forty  acres  of  good  farm  land.  It 
would  make  untold  thousands  of  farm- 
ers' wives  happier  and  bring  cheer  into 
lives  that  are  now  one  monotonous  round 
of  toil  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
until  its  close,  and  only  when  the  Great 
Reaper  gathers  his  harvest  does  there 
come  rest.  Few  of  the  black  slaves  in 
the  old  days  of  bondage  were  compelled 
to  work  as  hard  as  does  the  wife  of 
many  a  farmer  who  takes  pride  in  his 
broad  acres^.  and  covets  more. 

Why  should  a  man  toil  ^1  his  life  and 
condemn  his  wife  to  an  endless  round 
of  labor  just  to  add  acre  to  acre,  once 
he  possesses  enough  land  to  support  him 
in  comfort?  Does  he  expect  to  acquire 
enough  so  that  he  may  cease  to  labor 
and  live  in  luxurious  idleness?  Will  he 
be  able  to  enjoy  it  if  he  succeeds?  He 
vyill  be  too  old  to  change  habits  of  a  life- 
time, almost,  and  will  continue  to  add 
"just  a  little  more."  What  'is  the  use? 
We  require  but  very  little  at  the  end — a 
matter  of  six  feet  and  some  inches  at  the 
most. 

Forty  acres  are  enough  for  a  strong 
young  man  to  work  if  he  makes  it  pro- 
duce as  it  ought  to.  ^Half  that  amount 
is  too  much  for  an  old  man.  The  man 
who  has  good  health  and  cannot  make  a 
living,  and  more,  from  forty  acres  of 
good  soil  cannot  expect  to  make  a  larger 
farm  pay. 

The  little  farm  well  tilled,  with  the 
buildings  and  fences  in  good  repair,  and 
stock  well  taken  care  of,  is  a  thing  to 
covet  and  to  take  pride  in — something 
the  owner  will  want  to  make  a  little  bet- 
ter each  year.  One  can  get  real  satis- 
faction out  of  such  a  place,  and  not  work 
like  a  slave  all  the  year.  There  is  less  ' 
work  on  the  farm  and  less  in  the  house, 
time  to  read,  to  think,  to  enjoy  life  to  the 
full.  What  are  we  here  for?  Just  to 
accumulate  riches?  That  life  is  very 
narrow  indeed  which  works  to  such  an 
end. 

We  are  here  to  be  happy,  to  make 
others  happy,  and  to  enjoy  and  make 
more  beautiful  our  little  part  of  this  big 
world.  What  satisfaction  can  be  gotteTi 
out  of  a  big;  weedy,  neglected  farm  that 
demands  a  continual  grind  and  j'et  never 
produces  anything  like  a  full  crop?  I 
want  a  farm  so  small  that  I  can  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  acre  of  it,  and  make 
it  produce  more  and  better  crops  every 
year,  and  yet  have  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  people,  to  read,  think  and  improve 
my  mind  as  well  as  my  farm,  to  go  on 
a  trip  now  and  then  to  see  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  what  other  men  are 
doing.  That,  I  think,  is  making  farming 
worth  while. 

Michigan.  Apollo  S.  Long. 

Many  of  our  people  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  how  valuable  the  space  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  is.  An  advertiser 
pays  us  $2,00  a  line  every  time  his  adver- 
tisement is  inserted.  Now,  don't  you 
think  he  has  lots  of  faith  in  his  wares  to 
spend  so  much  money  telling  you  about 
them?-  They  must  be  honest  goods  at 
reasonable  prices  or  they  could  not  aff'ord 
to  advertise  them  so  much,  even  though 
his  advertisement  does  go  into  415,000 
homes,  and  is  read  by  nearly  2,000,000 
people.  We  guarantee  that  you  will  re- 
ceive fair  and  just  treatment  from  any 
firrn  you  write  to  if  you  mention  seeing 
their  advertisement  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. 
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PREPARING  LAND  AND  PLANTING 
POTATOES 
Some  Suggestive  Missouri  Methods 

PROPER  preparation  of  land  for  pota- 
toes begins  in  autumn  with  an  ap- 
plication of  stable  manure  and 
breaking  of  the  land.  If  that  has 
been  neglected,  a  very  good  crop  may 
be  raised  by  spring  breaking.  In  fact, 
about  the  finest  potatoes  I  ever  raised 
was  in  1906,  on  spring  breaking,  writes 
A.  B.  Thomas,  of  Missouri. 

It  was  clover  and  timothy  sod,  care- 
fully turned,  about  seven  inches  deep 
early  in  March,  then  dragged  and  disked 
over  and  over  again  until  perfectly  fine 
and  mellow.  At  this  point  is  where 
most  failures  are  made.  They  think 
they  are  ready  when  really  about  half 
done. 

Soil  composition  cuts  somewhat  of  a 
figure  also  as  regards  preparation  and 
kind  of  tools  used.  My  soil  is  loam  and 
clay  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  gravel, 
but  withal  clay  enough  to  bake  and 
practically  ruin  a  crop  if  stirred  too  wet. 
The  drag  should  be  used  very  sparingly, 
if  at  all,  when  such  land  is  the  least 
bit  heavy.  The  disk  is  my  standbj',  and 
while  I  always  desire  to  plant  reason- 
ably, my  advice  to  any  one  tempted  to 
go  on  the  land  while  wet  is — don't! 

PLANTING  POTATOES 

Then  in  laying  off,  I  have  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  potato  planter  yet.  I  want 
to  use  a  plow  that  will  throw  out  a  clear, 
open  furrow,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
at  least  three  inches  below  the  surround- 
ing surface,  and  that  looks  pretty  deep, 
with  the  soil  thrown  out  by  the  plow  ly- 
ing at  each  side. 

This  deep  laying  of?  serves  a  double 
purpose,  especially  for  early  planting,  by 
■getting  the  seed  down  beyond  reach  of 
a  possible  frost,  and  also  out  of  the  way 
of  the  drag,  which  I  will  mention  later. 
Then  plant  a  piece  of  seed  about  every 
eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  and  cover 
with  a  furrow  from  a  small  turning  plow 
from  each  side.  This  looks  like  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work'  just  for  plant- 
ing, but  it  will  work  out  all  right  both 
in  yield  and  ease  of  after  cultivation. 

CULTIVATION 

It  Is  often  next  to  impossible  to  get 
the  soil  mellow  in  among  the  vines, 
right  where  it  needs  loosening  the 
worst,  when  packed  and  baked  by  rain 
and  sun  in  shallow  planting;  but  when 
planted  deep  and  ridged  on  top,  I  can 
run  a  heavy  drag  over  the  ridges,  strad- 
dling each  ridge  with  the  tram.  This  is 
done  just  before  the  potatoes  come  up. 

Now  about  applying  manure,  I  find  it 
risky  to  use  fresh  manure  in  spring,  on 
account  of  scab,  but  if  same  is  applied 
either  on  plowed  or  unplowed  land  in 
the  fall  it  seems  all  right,  and  much 
more  is  lost  for  want  of  manuring  than 
for  excess  of  it,  I  think. — New  England 
Homestead. 

CATALPA  SEEDS 

How  to  Distinguish  the  Varieties 

A  large  number  of  catalpa  seedlings 
are  grown  for  timber  plantations,  and 
as  speciosa  is  considered  the  best  vari- 
ety, it  is  important  that  planters  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  seeds  of  this 
from  others.  By  examining  the  seeds 
I  send  you  it  will  be  observed  that  seeds 
of  speciosa  are  much  larger  in  every 
way  than  either  of  the  other  sorts,  and 
also  that  the  hairy  ends  of  the  twigs 
are  spread  out,  fan-shaped,  while  those 
of  bignonioides  are  more  drawn  to  a 
point.  C.  Teas'  Japanese  hybrid,  which 
is  a  cross  between  speciosa  and  kemp- 
feri,  has  seeds  much  smaller  than  either 
of  the  two  varieties  mentioned  above, 
but  produces  trees  of  great  size,  and 
probably  possesses  merit  as  a  timoer 
tree.  Owing  to  its  recent  introduction, 
its  value  in  this  regard  has  not  yet  beeji 
determined. 

The  seeds  of  kempferi  are  very  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
the  tree  is  not  as  rapid  in  growth  as 
either  speciosa  or  Teas'  Japanese  hy- 
brid, though  I  know  of  one  grove  of 
about  four  thousand  trees,  twenty-two 
years  planted,  of  this  variety  that  now 
contains  many  trees  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  from  which  fence  posts 
have  been  cut  the  last  few  years.  This 
grove  is  highly  valued  by  the  owner. 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  although  the 
.  earliest  introduced  into  cultivation,  is 
believed  to  be  least  valuable  of  any,  on 
account  of  its  crooked,  irregular  habit, 
as  well  as  slow  growth.  Mature  trees 
of  speciosa  and  bignonioides  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  outer  bark.  Spe- 
ciosa has  a  rough,  ribbed  outer  bark 
like  a  black  walnut,  while  bignonioides 
has  a  smooth  bark  that  scales  off  some- 
thing like  sycamore.  Catalpa  bignoni- 
oides is  native  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  while  speciosa  is  found  native 
only  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from 
southern   Indiana   westward   into  Mis- 

ouri  and  Arkansas. 
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Catalpa  seed  vegetates  nearly  as 
quickly  as  corn.  The  young  plants  are 
nearly  as  tender  as  to  frost  as  young 
tomatoes.  Hence  the  seed  should  not 
be  sown  until  danger  from  frost  is  past. 
We  usually  sow  toward  the  end  of  May, 
or  early  in  June,  on  finely  pulverized, 
rich,  light  soil.  If  the  seeds  are  not 
planted  too  thickly,  plants  will  attain 
two  to  three  feet  the  first  year,  ready 
for  the  timber  plantation  the  follo\ving 
spring.  A  pound  of  Catalpa  speciosa 
contains  about  twenty  thousand  seeds; 
a  pound  of  kempferi,  fifty  thousand  to 
sixty  _thousand  seeds. — E.  Y.  Teas  in 
the  Country  Gentleman. 

<^  . 

CORN-SEED  aUESTION 

It  is  the  practise  of  all  corn  breeders 
to  discard  the  kernels  from  the  tip  and 
butt  of  the  ear,  which  are  irregular  in 
size  and  shape,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing uniform  kernels  for  planting.  All 
the  experiment-station  men,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  are  breeding  corn  follow  the 
same  practise.  For  the  last  four  years 
we  have  discarded  tip  and  butt  kernels, 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  corn  is  steadily 
improving  in  type,  quality,  and  yield, 
and  I  have  not  observed  any  decrease 
in  the  length  of  ears.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  some  farmers  that  discarding 
the  tip  kernels  will  influence  the  length 
of  ears  of  corn  in  the  crop  grown  from 
such  seed.  In  any  case,  if  it  were  true 
that  taking  off  the  tip  kernels  caused 
the  ears  to  become  shorter,  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  pra^;tise  in  Kansas,  since 
the  tendency  in  many  localities  is  to 
grow  too  long  ears  of  corn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  depth  of  grain.  We  are  breed- 
ing to-day  for  an  ear  of  medium  length 
and  medium  circumference  with  a  deep 
kernel  and  a  rather  large  cob.  Too  long 
ears  are  apt  to  be  comparatively  small 
in  circumference  with  short  kernels,  low 
percentage  of  corn  to  the  ear,  and  a 
comparatively  less  yield  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre  than  may  be  secured  from 


An  Iowa  authority  says  that  the  total 
yield  of  Sac  and  Ida  counties,  which 
comprise  the  popcorn  belt,  will  reach 
fifteen  million  pounds,  and  if  it  were  all 
popped  before  being  shipped  it  would 
require  two  thousand  train  loads  of 
twenty  cars  each. 

Popcorn  has  the  advantage  of  other 
members  of  the  corn  family,  in  that  it 
always  ripens  before  the  early  frost  can 
get  a  chance  at  it,  and  the  drought  does 
not  hurt  it  much. 

The  job  of  picking  and  husking  is  not 
a  pleasant  one,  owing  to  sharpness  of 
the  grain  ends,  but  expert  pickers  can 
make  three  dollars  a  day  at  the  usual 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  discovery  of  the  Iowa  popcorn 
belt  came  about  by  an  accident. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  ec- 
centric Yankee,  who  had  located  in  Sac 
County,  near  Odebolt,  decided  to  break 
away  from  the  old  traditions,  and  in- 
stead of  diversifying  his  crops,  to  plant 
them  to  one  thing  only. 

He  tried  wheat  one  year  ind  failed  to 
make  any  monej'. 

For  two  years  thereafter  be  planted 
all  of  his  twenty  acres  to  potatoes,  and 
everybody  laughed. 

When  a  few  years  later  he  planted  it 
all  to  popcorn  a  big  shout  of  merriment 
went  up,  but  when  in  the  fall  the  Yankee 
marketed  his  entire  crop  at  a  big  profit 
nobody  even  smiled. 

The  next  year  a  neighbor  followed 
his  example. 

Colton  bought  his  crop  in  the  ground, 
and  that  year  he  had  more  popcorn  than 
any  ten  men  in  the  United  States. — 
Farm  and  Stock. 

<S> 

BASKET-WILLOW  GROWING 

The  general  idea  is  that  willows  will 
grow  only  on  very  swampy  ground,  but 
experience  shows  that  all  serious  at- 
tempts made  on  well-drained  soil,  even 
though  of  poor  quality,  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  ground  is  prepared  just 
the  same  as  it  would  be  for  corn  or 
wheat.    Where  the  cuttings  have^'Been 
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ears  of  medium  length,  larger  in  cir- 
cumference and  with  deeper  kernels. 

By  carefully  reading  our  bulletin  No. 
139  you  will  learn  our  latest  views  on 
this  subject.— A.  M.  Ten  Eyck,  in  Kan- 
sas Farmer. 

THE  POPCORN  SUPPLY 

Nearly  half  of  the  popcorn  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  in  the 
small  county  of  Sac,  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Iowa. 

Before  the  shows  and  the  street-corner 
merchants  took  it  up,  the  hot  buttered 
popcorn  wasn't  very  much  in  demand. 

Its  cultivation  was  restricted  to  a  few 
stalks  on  the  farm  that  met  the  home 
demand. 

A  small  quantity  might  be  bought  at 
the  store,  but  it  was  high- in  price  and 
the  sales  were  few. 

The  breakfast-food  manufacturers  are 
now  the  largest  consumers  of  popcorn 
in  the  market. 

Nearly  half  of  the  ready-to-serve 
foods  have  a  considerable  percentage  of 
popcorn. 

The  popcorn  belt  is  invaded  each 
spring  by  the  agents  of  Chicago  and^ 
New  York  firms,  which  contract  with" 
the  raiser  to  take  over  his  entire  crop. 
This  method  of  handling  the  harvest 
makes  the  grower  an  assured  market, 
at  a  remunerative  price,  and  for  several 
years  the  average  price  has  been  eighty 
cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  average  yield  is  about  three 
thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  corn 
requires  less  care  and  watchfulness  than 
the  Indian  variety,  and  even  on  one 
hundred  dollar  land  there  is  good  profit 
in  it — more  than  on  wheat,  corn  or  oats. 


planted  on  meadow  or  corn  land,  the 
first  year  the  rows  are  hoed  two  or 
three  times  and  later  run  through  with 
a  light  plow.  In  later  years  only  the 
plow  is  used.  On  bottom  land,  how- 
ever, they  are  cultivated  only  once,  and 
therefore  only  grassed  with  a  sickle. 

Osiers  should  be  cut  the  first  year, 
even  if  no  valuable  material  can  be  ob- 
tained, for  if  this  is  delayed  until  the 
second  year,  there  is  apt  to  be  tendency 
to  branch,  so  that  less  valuable  material 
can  be  cut.  This  cutting  should  be  done 
during  the  winter,  from  November  ist 
to  March  ist,  and  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible.  The  bundles  of  these  cuttings 
should  then  be  kept  in  running  water 
until  small  leaves  or  sprouts  appear, 
when  they  will  be  ready  to  peel. 

Willows  thus  peeled  are  of  a  fine  white 
color,  while  those  which  undergo  steam- 
ing or  boiling  for  the  removal  of  the 
bark  are  of  a  dark  color,  being  stained 
by  coloring  matter  contained  in  the 
bark;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
articles  made  of  boiled  willow  are  much 
more  durable  than  those  made  from  the 
white  rods  of  spring  peeling.  The  oper- 
ation is  so  simple  that  old  persons  in- 
•  capable  of  arduous  labor  can  make  fair 
wages  doing  this  sort  of  work. 

The  manufacture  of  willow  is  what 
might  be  termed  a  "house  industry,"  in 
which  the  men,  women  and  children  are 
engaged  in  peeling  and  splitting  the 
rods  and  weaving  the  baskets  under  con- 
tract.— American  Cultivator. 

A  good  subscriber  reads  his  paper  thor- 
oughly, answers  the  advertisements  that 
interest  him,  and  renews  his  subscription 
promptly. 


THE  HORSE  TO  HELP  MANKIND 

In  creating  the  wonderful  Orloff 
horse,  the  late  Count  Orloff  showed  the 
philosophy  of  progression  of  time;  he 
realized  that  the  horse  that  was  to  be  a 
help  to  mankind  would  have  to  go  fast 
with  heavy  loads,  instead  of  following 
wind  shields,  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  breast  the  front.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Orloff  horse  he 
reached  the  highest  point  of  his  expec- 
tations; he  created  a  horse  with  beauty, 
combined  with  intelligence  and  kindness 
of  disposition,  which  could  maintain  a 
high  rate  of  speed  at  the  trot,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  a  heavy  load;  and 
that  was  also  the  condition  of  the  Mor- 
gan  horse  when  he  was  in  his  so-called 
purity,  though  he  was  even  less  in  size 
than  the  Orloff;  and  it  is  that  condition 
in  connection  with  the  Morgan  horse 
that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  now  desirous  of  producing. 

The  Morgan  horse  was  not  only  a  ^ 
puller  of  the  greatest  loads,  but  a  road- 
ster of  the  greatest  number  of  miles, 
combining  with  these  qualities  those  of 
a  beautiful  companion  who  was  a  safe 
pleasure  to  have  mingled  with  your 
family,  and  all  of  these  qualities  are 
those  of  the  Arabian  horse.  I  am  sat- 
isfied from  what  I  saw  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia  during  the  summer  of  1906  that 
if  those  desert  horses  had  been  taught 
to  pull,  they  would  have  outpulled,  pos- 
sibly, any  known  horse,  as  they  are 
built  for  such  demonstrations  of 
strength. 

I  could  use,  possibly,  no  greater  au- 
thority or  saner  opinion  than  was  ex- 
pressed the  other  day  by  a  gentleman 
visiting  my  farms,  from  the  border  of 
Canada.  This  man,  a  farmer,  a  breeder 
of  horses  and  cattle  of  the  highest  type, 
a  great  believer  in  Morgan  blood,  and 
an  owner  of  the  same,  after  he  had  spent 
two  days  and  a  night  at  the  farm,  and  I 
had  bidden  him  good-by,  supposing  that 
he  had  gone  home,  came  to  me  the  day 
after  in  New  York,  and  asked  if  he 
could  return  again  to  the-  farm:  that 
while  he  had  purchased  a  stallion  of  the 
so-called  Arabians  that  were  in  America, 
and  while  he  had  been  a  visitor  to 
every  other  Arabian  stud  in  America,  he 
could  not  get  out  of  his  mind  the  brown 
stallion  "Haleb,"  which  he  had  seen  at 
my  farms,  and  of  which  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  was  "the  savior  of 
the  Morgan  horse."  and  he  wanted  to 
go  again  and  spend  another  day:  where- 
upon, with  more  than  pleasure,  I  ex- 
tended the  invitation.  He  believed,  he 
said,  that  '"if  that  horse  was  taught  to 
pull,  he  could  outpull  any  horse  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  weight  or  size." — 
Homer  Davenport  in  Live  Stock  Jour- 
nal. 

DRAINING  A  SPRINGY  SWALE 

Almost  every  farm  has  more  or  less 
low  swale  land  full  of  springs  and  pro- 
ducing a  quality  of  hay  almost  worthless. 
C.  S.  Phelps  of  Litchfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, relates  a  profitable  experience 
of  draining  a  slope  of  this  kind  containing 
about  six  acres.  He  placed  lines  of  three- 
inch  tile  drains  forty  feet  apart.  The 
field  was  seeded  to  grass  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  given  heavy  crops  of  hay, 
amounting  to  about  four  tons  per  year 
in  two  cuttings.  The  cost  of  drainage 
and  reclamation  was  about  $80  per  acre. 
Mr.  Phelps  suggests  that  where  the  water 
comes  from  scattered  springs  and  the 
slope  is  steep  drains  of  loose  stones  would 
answer  the  purpose  and  prove  cheaper  if 
the  stone  is  close  at  hand. — American! 
Cultivator. 

<$> 

A  WOMAN'S  FROG  FARM 

Although  the  national  lawmake 
kicked  vigorously  on  an  appropriatiol 
for  continuing  the  governmental  experii 
ments  in  frog  farming,  the  work  will 
along  just  the  same.  States  and  indii 
viduals  have  dcmcmstrated  that  there 
big  money  in  raising  for  market  the  lo\ 
browed  songster  of  the  marsh,  and  eve 
without  the  "scientific"  assistance  whicf 
the  government  might  be  able  to  give 
frog  farming  there  is  not  likely  to  be  _ 
scarcity  of  frog  legs.  Pennsylvania* 
maintains  a  large  frog  farm,  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  of  any  state,  but  the 
largest  individual  frogery  is  owned  and 
run  by  Miss  Edith  Stege,  in  California. 
This  farm  covers  nearly  ten  acres  and 
last  year  the  young  woman  marketed 
more  than  3,500  dozen  frogs'  legs,  from 
which  she  netted  something  more  than 
$2,000.— Live  Stock  World. 

<S> 

•  We  know  a  man  who  answered  an 
advertisement  of  a  farm  for  sale.  He 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  land  that 
he  purchased  it,  moved  his  family  there 
and  is  now  a  very  wealthy  man.  It  all 
grew  out  of  writing  to  the  advertiser, 
which  cost  a  one-cent  postal  card.  By  a 
careful  reading  of  the  advertising  columns 
you  may  see  something  of  special  value 
to  you.  If  so,  write  a  letter  at  once,  and 
be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireswe. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


Review  of  the  Farm  Press 


.  THE  COST  AND  PROFITS  OF 
ALFALFA 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  figure  on 
the  value  of  fertilizers  for  alfalfa,  as  the 
need  of  all  soils  is  not  the  same.  In 
my  practise  I  apply  stable  manure  and 
wood  ashes  to  land  on  which  corn  or 
some  other  cultivated  crop  is  "grown,  the 
year  it  is  seeded  to  alfalfa,  because  the 
ashes  are  cheaply  obtained  in  my  local- 
ity, and  they  furnish  the  lime  the  soil 
needs.  In  estimating  cost  it  may  be 
right  to-  charge  the  manure  to  the  cul- 
tivated crop,  and  the  ashes,  or  its 
equivalent  in  lime,  to  the  alfalfa.  The 
expenses  of  seeding  one  acre  of  average 
land  to  alfalfa  in  southeastern  New 
York  I  estimate  as  follows:  One  ton 
of  ashes,  or  its  equivalent  in  lime,  ten 
dollars;  ten  tons  of  stable  manure  for 
top  dressing  in  the  fall,  and  applying 
it,  twenty  dollars;  plowing,  two  dol- 
lars; harrowing  and  rolling,  two  dollars; 
thirty  pounds  of  seed,  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents;  total,  thirty-eight  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

I  credit  nothing  to  the  crop  the  first 
year,  as  it  will  but  little  more  than  pay 
for  harvesting  and  the  use  of  the  land. 
The  second  year  I  place  the  minimum 
yield  on  my  place,  where  the  soils  are 
very  rich,  as  follows:  First  crop,  cut 
'about  June  loth,  three  tons;  second 
crop,  July  20th,  two  tons;  third  crop, 
September  ist,  one  and  one  half  tons; 
fourth  crop,  October  isth,  one  ton;  to- 


ganisms  gain  admittance  to  milk,  they 
find  conditions  favorable  for  their  de- 
velopment, and  proceed  to  reproduce 
themselves;  hence  the  bitter  taste  in 
milk,  cream  and  butter.  To  remove  the 
source  of  infection  is  no  small  task,  for 
in  all  the  crevices  of  every  can  in  which 
milk  has  been  kept  there  will  be  found 
sufficient  of  the  yeast  to  carry  an  infec- 
tion. It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
thoroughly  scald  and  scrape  the  seams 
of  every  vessel  in  which  milk  has  been 
kept,  then  carefully  whitewash  the  milk- 
house,  cellar  or  pantry,  and  should  pre- 
vent further  development  in  the  house. 
At  the  same  time  sweep  down  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  stables,  and  give  all 
the  inside  a  thorough  coat  of  white- 
wash or  a  spraying  with  some  disin- 
fectant, such  as  bichloride  of  mercury, 
one  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water. — 
American  Farmer. 

SELnNG  FERTILITY 

Every  time  a  farmer  sells  a  ton  of 
wheat  he  sells  $11.62  in  fertility;  in  a 
ton  of  clover  hay  he  sells  $8.62  in  fer- 
tility; in  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  he  sells 
$8.63  in  fertility;  in  a  ton  of  oats  he 
sells  $7.81  in  fertility,  and  in  a  ton  of 
corn  he  sells  $6.47  in  fertility.  If  these 
products  be  fed  on  the  farm  under 
proper  conditions,  and  the  resulting 
manure  be  returned  to  the  soil,  there  is 
a  very  slight  loss  of  fertility,  for  the  fol- 
lowing products  may  be  sold  instead: 


2i* 


15- 


SWINGING  STANCHION,  CLOSED  AND  OPEN 


The  forceoing  diagrams  should  give  a  dear  idea  as  to  the  working  of  the  swinging  stan- 
chion. No.  1  shows  the  stanchion  closed  as  it  would  be  when  the  cow  was  fastened  with  it. 
No.  2  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  cow  is  liberated.  Although  these  stanchions  are  made 
of  wood,  the  steel  stanchions  work  on  the  same  principle,  having  as  they  do  a  hinge  at  the 
base  and  a  fastening  at  the  top, — H.  G,  Van  Pelt  in  Hoard's  Dairyman, 


tal,  seven  and  one  half  tons.  The  fourth 
crop  is  sometimes  injured  by  frost  and 
is  left  on  the  ground,  which  is  not  then 
top  dressed  with  manure,  but  with  ashes 
or  lime.  On  my  place  this  crop  has  a 
commercial  value  of  ten  dollars  a  ton, 
or  seventy-five  dollars  for  one  acre.  To 
the  dairyman  its  value  is  nearer  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  the  same  food  ele- 
ment purchased  in  grains.  After  .seven 
years'  experience  I  estimate  the  cost  of 
harvesting  at  two  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  fertility  at  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre  each  year. — W.  H.  Jen- 
kins, in  Farming. 

<?> 

BITTER  MILK 

Bitter  milk  is  one  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing ills  with  which  a  dairyman  can  be 
afflicted.  Bitterness  sometimes  develops 
in  the  best-kept  dairies,  while  the  most 
slovenly  will  be  immune.  Its  cause  is  an 
organism  resembling  the  ordinary  yeast; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  yeast.  It  is  originally 
found  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  just  as  the 
yeast  organism  is  found  on  hops,  but  is 
easily  transmitted  to  milk  cows  or  the 
stable  dust.    When  once  these  yeast  or- 


In  selling  a  ton  of  finished  beef  on  the 
hoof  the  farmer  sells  but  $5.37  in  fer- 
tility; in  a  ton  of  live  hogs  he  sells  but 
$3.70  in  fertility;  in  a  ton  of  milk  he 
sells  but  $1.48  in  fertility;  in  a  ton  of 
cheese  he  sells  but  sixty-nine  cents  in 
fertility,  and  in  a  ton  of  butter  he  sells 
twenty-seven  c«nts  in  fertility.  The  best 
policy  for  the  farmer  to  adopt  is  that  sys- 
tem of  corn  and  crop  rotation  which  will 
embrace  not  only  the  growing  of  grain, 
but  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock, 
either  for  sale  in  the  form  of  beef  or 
pork,  or  for  the  production,  whether  for 
milk,  cheese  and  butter.  —  Professor 
Holden. 

<«> 

HELP  OUT  THE  SUMMER 
PASTURES 

Our  stockmen  will  never  be  worthy 
of  their  calling,  nor  their  flocks  and 
herds  yield  their  best  returns,  until  am- 
ple provision  is  made  against  drought- 
ruined  pastures  in  summer.  Every 
argument  which  stands  in  favor  of  stor- 
ing provender  for  stock  in  winter  holds 
with  equal  force  for  providing  feed  to 
make  good  any  possible  shortage  of 
pastures  in  summer. — Professor  Henry. 
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I  WANT  to 
Send  You  One  FREE  I 


The  Greatest  Book  of  General  Infor- 
mation About  Vehicles  Ever  Published. 

Write  me  a  Letter  or  Poet  Card;  tell  me  what  bind  of  a 
Telllcle  orbuefpy  you  want.    1  will  eend  you  my  book 
by  return  mall  ABSOLtJTBLT  FKEE. 

Don't  bur  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until  fou  read  this  famou*  book. 
I  hava  already  distributed  150,000  of  these  useful  bookato 
tehlcia  buyers  throughout  the  Ualtad  States. 
This  Book  Brings  the  Inside  Workings  of  our  Large  Pac> 
tory.  one  of  the  Largest  in  theWorld,  Right  to  Your  Home. 
It  tells  you  all  about  the  Famous  Split  Hickory  Line — how  they  are 
made,  Uie  kind  of  material  used,  why  we  can  give  you  better  values 
than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  It  gives  a  complete  history  of  how 
these  celebrated  buggies  are  manufactured  right  from  the  hickory 
log  and  raw  material  Into  the  most  beautiful  buggieo  of  quality, 
ready  for  shipment  to  your  home  on  thirty  days*  free  trial. 
You  Can  Have  a  Buggy  to  Your  Order,  Just  as  You  Want 
It,  and  Shipped  Without  Delay.  . 
I  We  carry  a  very  large  supply  of  all  vehicle  parts  In  stock  finished 
and  ready  to  put  together.   We  can  ship  quicker  than  any  other  fac- 
tory.  There  Is  no  delay  In  our  large  and  fully  equipped  vehicle 
plant.   Everything  moves  like  clockwork.    This  book  explains  our 
wonderful  system  of  building  buggies  at  the  least  possible  qgst  to 
manufacture,  which  enables  you  to  buy  your  vehicles  at  fixQr  per 
cent  less  than  you  can  buy  them  through  the  dealers. 
I  am  the  Originator  of  the  Thirty-Day  Free  Trial  Plan. 
The  book  tells  about  my  money -saving,  thirty -day.  liberal,  free-trial 
plan.   It  explains  how  you  can  get  a  buggy  just  as  you  want  it  at 
lowest  factory  price,  backed  by  my  legal,  binding,  two-year  guar- 
antee for  quality.   How  you  can  use  it  thirty  days  free,  ride  In  it, 
examine  It,  test  Its  strength  and  easy  riding  qualities  in  any  way 
you  see  at,  and  at  the  eud  of  thirty  days  If  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied, the  vehicle  can  be  returned  at  our  expense — the  trial  costing 
you  nothing. 

OVER  100,000  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  IN  USE 
THKOUGIIOUT  THE    tJNITEO    STATES  WITH 
EACH    AND    EVEKT    CtTSTOMEE  SATISFIED 
IT*  «auafafltnre  over  200  different  styles.  Book  Illustrates  many  of  these  I 
beautiful  styles  in  color,  exactly  as  they  will  appear  ih  your  home. 
Write  me  now — today — on  a  postal  and  book  will  come  to  you  by  return  mall,  | 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  23,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HIOHEST9UAUTV 


BEStWOWRMAMSHiy 


LOWEST  PRICES 


>ME^Ati.  PROFIT 


5,000  FINE- BUGGIES  FREE 

To  Try  at  Our  Risk  30  Days— Get  Our  Extraordinary  Offer  and  Big  Free  Catalogue 


Built  by 
Experts 


We  are  goingr  to  put  out  5000  Vehicles  on  30  Days'  Free  Bead 
Test  to  prove  our  prices  lowest  and  quality  highest.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  cheap  some  other  concern  offers  to  sell  you  a  buggry,  we  will 
sell  you  a  better  buggry  for  less  money.  It  will  cost  you  a  1-cent  postal 
card  to  get  our  great  138-page  Catalogue,  cut  prices  and  full  particu- 
lars of  a  plan  that  may  put  as  much  as  S50  cash  in  your  inside  pocket 

We  Paralyze  Competition ! 

Because  we  make  each  and  every  part  of  our  vehicles  from  Raw 
Materials,  right  in  otir  own  iifamense  factory. 

The  WHITE  HICKORY  FLYER  is  Our  Leader 

and  we  challenge  any  concern  in  America  to  offer  a  buggy  of  equal  quality  at  the  Flyer  price. 
The  Flyer  has  White  Hickory  Wheels  and  gear  woods,  wrought  fifth  wheel  and  drop  forg- 
ings  where  others  use  malleable  and  cast  iron.   Every  rig  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

THREE  PtANS  OF  PAXMENT.  We  not  only  meet  all  offers^  but  beat  all  prices. 
You  will  trade  with  us  when  you  see  our  way  of  doiag  business. 

Our  Biff  Free  Catalogrue,  Printed  in  Colors,  and  Great  Special  Offers  will  save  yon  40  to  60  per 
cent.   We  sell  **  everythinfir  on  wheels.**  Write  at  once  for  particulars  of  our  confidential  offer. 

CONSUAflERS- CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,      Dept.  AD,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eeferences— Peoples  Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  all  Commercial  Agencies. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Out  rehiclea  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guarantee  6ate  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing  it  not  satisfied  as  to  style^  quality 

and  price. 

We  aro  th* 

Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 
■We  make  200  styles 
of  Vehicles,  66 
styles  of  Harness. 
Sent]  for  large,  free 


No.  758.   Spindle  Seat  Bike  Gear 
DrivingWagonwlth  %in.  Guaranteed  ^„,„_,,„ 
Rubber  tires.   Price  complete,  $56.60.  «atftiogue. 
As  good  as  sells  for  (25.00  more. 


No.  333,  Light  Canopy  Top  Trap.  Price 
complete,  $78.00-  As  good  as  sells  lor  (26.00 
to  (30.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  t  Harness  Mfg.  Ce. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


BY  MAIL 


I    ET  A  D  M    Law,  Bool<keeping, 
"  Shorthand,  Me- 

chanical  Drawing, 

  Illustrating,  English, 

Penmanship,  Arithmetic, 
Business  Forms,  etc.  MONEY  BACK  if  not 
satisfied.  28  Colleges  in  16  States;  17  years'  suc- 
cess. 70,000  Students.  Indorsed  by  Bus.  men. 
For  "Catalogue  H."  on  Home  Study,  or  "Catalogue 
P"  on  Attending  College,  write  Draughon's  Bus. 
College  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. J  or  Evansville.  Ind. — U.  S.  A. 


BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  !r?SJ 

address.  Patents  se- 
cured or  fee  returned,  deo.  S.  Tashon  &  Co.  538  £.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


64  page  book  free.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Lonfr  experience.  Fitx^erald 
&  Co.,  Dept.  N,  WBsbUmton,  D.  O. 


FARMS 


ON  THE  EASTERN 
SHORE  OF 


MARYLAND 


100  Acres,  70  in  cultivation,  balance  in  tiralier;  good 
soil,  2  miles  from  railroad  town  and  church,  one  half 
mile  from  school ;  has  fruit ;  12  room  dwelling.  2  barns.  8 
other  buildings.  Price  g4200.  or  g3200  without  timher. 
S1500  down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  our  eata 
logue  telling  about  that  famous  Tuckahoe  river  land  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  We  bring  buyer  and 
seller  together.  For  particulars  write  to 

TUE  J.  W.  FUNK  CO.,  Law  BuUdlne,  Denton,  Md. 

Ref.  Harvey  L.  Cooper,  Pres.  Denton  National  Bank. 


Wall  Paper 

Don't  buy  Wall  Paper  until  you  see  our 
offer.  Gilts,  silks  and  embossed  papers 
from  2c  to  ISi^  per  roll.  We  sell  at 
factory  prloee^nd  save  you  60  per 
cent*  We  defy  competition.  Write  for 
our  book  of  samples — sent  free. 

SPARFELD  WALL  PAPER  CO'. 
Dept.  O  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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Gardening 


BY  T.  GREINER 


SMALL  CELERY  PLANTS 

IT  REALLY  seems  that  the  smaller  the 
celery  plant  when  transplanted  to 
open  ground,  the  quicker  it  will  take 
a  new  start  ia  its  new  location.  I  shall 
again  set  r.  portion  of  my  celery  into  the 
garden  when  the  plants  have  only  Just 
made  their  first  true  leaves,  transferrmg 
them  directly  from  the  seed  flat  into  tlie 
row  where  they  are  intended  to  make  the 
crop.  In  a  dry  time  the  newly  set  plants 
may  be  watered,  and  the  ground  hoed  or 
raked  so  as  to  make  a  soil  mulch  soon 
after.  It  requires  but  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  water  to  give  them  the 
right  start. 

<$> 

SWEET-POTATO  PLANTS  FOR 
MARKET 

A  reader  in  Adrian,  Ohio,  thinks  of 
growing  sweet-potato  plants  for  market, 
and  inquires  about  making  hotbeds  for 
that  purpose.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  go 
into  this  on  a  business  scale  I  would  ar- 
range a  system  of  fire  hotbeds,  for  the 
sweet  potato  is  a  thing  that  needs  warmth 
to  start  it  into  growth.  Common  manure 
hotbeds  if  well  made  will  do,  but  they 
and  the  heat  in  them  are  always  a  rather 
imcertain  quantity. 

The  fire  hotbeds  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  old-fashioned,  flue- 
heated  greenhouse.  The  pit  must  be  deep 
enough  at  the  fireplace  end  for  a  gradual 
ascent  the  whole  length  of  the  bed  to 
the  chimney  at  the  north  end. 

Have  a  substantial  floor  above  the^flue, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground  surface. 
Cover  this  with  soil  and  sand  three  or 
four  or  more  inches  deep.  Cover  the  bed 
with  sashes  in  roof  shape,  resting  on  a 
ridge  pole  at  the  apex,  or  hinged  at  a 
ridge  plate.  The  ends  may  be  closed  up 
tightly  with  boards. 

Fire  up,  and  when  the  soil  in  the  bed 
has  become  warmed  through,  place  your 
seed  sweet  potatoes,  sUced  in  halves,  side 
bv  side,  cut  side  down,  so  they  will  just 
miss  touching  one  another,  and  cover 
with  clean  sand  to  the  depth  of  about 
four  inches.  Give  water  and  ventilation 
and  maintain  the  fire,  as  may  be  needed. 
Sweet-potato  plants  may  be  growni  in  this 
manner  quite  successfully  and  profitably, 
provided  you  have  the  demand  for  them. 

BLACK  ROT  OF  TOMATOES 

Black  rot  is  often  very  troublesome  in 
our  early  tomatoes.  A  Georgia  reader 
says  his  early  tomatoes  brought  six  dol- 
lars a  bushel  last  season,  but  most  of  his 
first  crop  were  unmarketable  on  account 
of  black-rot  spots. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  con- 
quer this  disease.  Possibly  we  rnay 
check  it  somewhat  by  frequent  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  our  main 
reliance  must  be  found  in  allowing  free 
circulation  of  air  around  the  plant,  by 
supporting  the  vines  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hold  the  fruit  up  from  the  ground.  Last 
season  our  tomatoes  were  entirely  free 
from  rot,  or  nearly  so. 

<?> 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

It  surely  is  better  to  have  asparagus 
plants  to  sell  than  to  have  to  buy  them. 
They  are  about  as  easily  grown,  too,  as 
any  other  garden  crop.  All  you  have  to- 
do  is  to  buy  an  ounce  or  two  (or  more, 
if  wanted)  of  seed  which  is  cheap,  and 
sow  it  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  not  too 
thick  in  the  row,  and  about  an  inch 
deep.  Use  the  wheel  hoe  or  common  hoe 
as  you  would  on  other  garden  crops,  keep 
free  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
where  needed  to  stand  several  inches 
apart,  and  next  year  you  will  have  a 
superior  lot  of  asparagus  plants  to  sell 
or  plant.  Plant  some  anyway,  for  the 
crop  surely  pays. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  POTATOES 

"What  kind  of  fertilizers  for  the  potato 
crop  on  limestone  ground  for  best  effect?" 
This  is  the  query  of  a  Kentucky  reader. 

If  we  are  willmg  to  pay  forty  dollars 
or  more  a  ton  for  a  complete  fertilizer 
that  is  entirely  safe  and  usually  giving 
good  results  and  returns,  we  may  select 
any  one  of  the  commercial  "vegetable  or 
potato  manures"  of  a  guaranteed  analysis 
of  about  four  or  five  per  cent  nitrogen, 
eight  to  twelve  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  to  ten  per  cent  potash. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  grow  the 
nitrogen  in  a  leguminous  crop,  especially 
some  of  the  clovers,  or  in  cow  peas,  using 
mineral  manures  (superphosphate  and 
some  form  of  potash)  on  them,  so  as  to 
get  a  full  crop,  and  plowing  this  under 


eitfier  wholly  or  at  least  partly  (stubble 
or  second  crop)  and  then  following  this 
with  potatoes.  Or  we  may  apply  several 
hundred  pounds  of  plain  superphosphate, 
and  some  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
broadcast  the  same  year  we  plant  potatoes, 
if  the  land  had  clover  or  cow  peas  plowed 
under  the  year  before. 

<$> 

PLANTS  FOR  PROFIT 

Don't  forget  that  cabbage  plants  and 
celery  plants,  as  also  pepper,  tomato  and 
egg  plants,  are  readily  salable  in  almost 
any  neighborhood.  Late  cabbage  and 
celerj-  plants  especially  are  cheaply  grown, 
even  wholly  in  open  ground,  and  will 
yield  big  returns  (in  a  small  way)  from  a 
little  spot  of  ground.  In  fact,  I  could 
hardly  name  another  crop  that  returns  so 
much  for  so  little  attention  and  expense. 

Under  favorable  conditions  an  ounce  of 
cabbage  seed  will  give  over  two  thousand 
plants.  I  usually  sell  them  at  twenty 
cents  a  hundred.  Many  thousands  of 
celerj'  plants  can  be  grown  from  one 
ounce  of  seed  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able, and  the  plants  may  stand  even  more 
thickly  in  the  rows,  and  will  g^ve  us  a 
longer  time  to  plant  or  sell  them  than  do 
cabbage  plants.  But  there  is  more  chance 
of  failure  vmless  we  start  the  seed  in 
flats  in  my  favorite  waj',  and  transfer 
them  to  the  nursery  row  outdoors  ia  sec- 
tions. 

Cabbage  seed  should  be  sown  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  so  that  we  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  just  the  right-sized 
plants  for  some  weeks.  I  sow  Danish 
Ballhead  late  in  April  and  all  through 
May;  Surehead  or  others  of  the  Flat 
Dutch  type  somewhat  later,  and  Early 
Winningstadt  even  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

KILLING  WEEDS    IN  ASPARAGUS 
BED 

"Is  there  am-thing  that  can  be  put  on 
an  asparagus  bed  to  keep  weeds  and 
grass  from  growing,  yet  not  hurt  the 
growth  of  the  asparagus?"  A  Nebraska 
reader  asks  this  question. 

The  best  thing,  I  believe,  is  the  hoe 
or  other  tools  of  tillage.  I  prefer  the 
blanched  stalks,  and  hill  up  the  rows  in 
spring,  and  work  the  ridges  down  again 
after  the  cutting  season.  This  disposes 
very  thoroughly  of  the  weeds  up  to  Jul}', 
but  afterward  it  requires  considerable 
effort  to  keep  grass  and  weeds  down. 

Heavy  dressings  of  salt  may  do  some 
good  in  this  respect,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  the  weeds  down  by  this 
means  alone.  Salt  wiU  not  hurt  aspara- 
gus, however.  There  is  no  other  chemical 
substance  that  I  know  of  which  will  do 
the  business  and  can  be  used  safely. 

TREATMENT  OF  OLD  LAWNS 

A  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  reader  saj  s 
he  has  a  lawn  twenty  years  old,  on  which 
he  has  sown  new  seed  every  year,  applied 
bone,  etc.,  but  which  apparently  needs 
other  Treatment  to  give  it  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  usefulness.  Perhaps  this  lawn 
is  overrun  with  dandelions,  plantains  or 
other  weeds  hard  to  eradicate,  and 
the  growth  of  grasses  is  weak  and  thin. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  it  in  that  case, 
in  my  estimation,  is  to  plow  or  spade  it 
up,  turning  the  sod  over  pretty  well,  then 
applying  a  coat  of  old  manure  free  from 
weed  seeds,  as  a  top  dressing,  and  stir 
that  well  into  the  surface.  If  it  then  could 
be  left  in  this  condition  for  a  season, 
giving  it  free  surface  cultivation  right 
along,  so  as  to  induce  most  weed  seeds 
near  the  surface  to  germinate,  and  then 
to  kill  them  at  the  next  cultivation,  the 
land  would  be  in  good  shape  next  fall 
or  spring  for  reseeding,  using  seed  very 
thifckly  and  a  nice,  new,  clean  lawn  will 
be  the  result. 

If  the  soil  is  overgrown  with  mosses, 
or  weeds  giving  evidence  of  acidity,  or 
simply  sod-bound,  it  may  be  scarified  by 
sharp-cutting  harrows,  going  over  the 
patch  quite  often,  so  as  to  rip  it  up 
thoroughly.  Then  apply  a  dressing  of 
lime  or  wood  ashes,  and  perhaps  a  coat  of 
old  manure  or  leaf  mold  or  good  old 
garden  soil,  sow  grass  seed  liberally,  and 
finally  harrow  with  a  smoothing  or  similar 
harrow  or  roll  with  a  good  roller.  You 
will  most  likely  get  a  good  lawn  again. 
Kentucky  blue  grass  is  one  of  the  best 
lawn  grasses,  even  when  used  all  alone 
by  itself.  We  usually  add  some  white 
clover  to  it,  or  for  wet  spots,  redtop. 
These  simple  grasses  are  just  as  good  as 
the  most  expensive  lawn  mixture. 

We  want  more  subscribers  like  the 
kind  we  have  now,  the  best  in  the  world. 


BUCKEYES  ^  ^ 

C'IGS  do  not  grow  on  thistles.  You  wouldn't  go  to  a  haw-apple 
tree  and  expect  to  find  Bell-flowers.  Why  then  expect  a 
Buggy  Beurgaiin  from  a  mere  "Catalog  House"?  If  you  want  a 
Buggy  Bargain  that  IS  a  Bargain,  you've  got  to  go  strztight  to 
headquarters  —  to  the  factory  best  equipped  for  making  and 
selling  vehicles.  We  can  proOe  we  have  a  factory — the  largest 
and  best  for  Buggy  Bargains  in  Cincinnati  or  the  United  States. 


Ours  is  tha  only  Cincinnati  concern 
selling  Buggies  direct.  With  office 
and  factory  under  the  same  roof. 


Top  Baesnes  S35  to  91% 


Bonaboata  839.60  to  8Q0 


Sorreys  859  to  81 60 


No  other  factory  makes  as  many  distinct  parts  of  a 
vehicle  as  ours.  That  is  why  our  prices  are  the  lowest, 
quality  considered,  and  our  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
is  the  strongest  ever  offered  by  a  concern  selling  buggies 
direct  to  users.  We  aie  backed  in  our  claims  by  a 
EEAL  big  factory  (not  a  mere  catalog  picture),  by  the 
Third  National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati  (Capital,  §1,200,000), 
and  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  bought  bnggiea 
from  us  and  who  are  our  enthusiastic  endorsers.  wTe 
DO  just  what  we  SAY  we  will  do. 

If  you  have  never  had  any  dealings  with  us,  write 
to-day  for  our  1907  handsome  Book  and  learn  the 
truth  about  Buggy  making  and  Buggy  selling.  This 
FREE  book  also  illustrates  and  describes  250  styles  of 
vehicles  and  harness.  It  explains  how  we  sell  on 
30  Days'  Free  Trial  after  you  receive  your  buggy,  and 
sets  forth  our  unequalled  guarantee  which  IS  EVER 
expires.  Just  write:  "Send  me  your  FREE  Buckeye 
Book,"  and  you'll  get  it  by  return  of  mail. 

The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

120  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  Olira.,^ 


THE  BABY  RAMBLER, 


an   eTerblocming.    perfectly  hardy  roM,  a 

sturdy,  erect  little  bush.,  growing  two  feet 
hlgli,  literally  covered  with  large  clusters  of  crimson  blossoms  tiie  entire  season. 
Mull  size,  lOc,  S  for  25e.  Send  for  it.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything 
of  the  best  for  Orchard.  Vineyard^  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  trreen* 
house.  Barest  new,  choicest  old.  We  send  by  mail,  postpaid.  Seeds,  PlnntA« 
Vines,  Bulbs,  Roseft.  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  An  elecant  1 6S-PBffe  Cataloffue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  eeta  cheap.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  53  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acree. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,    Box  426.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stoefe  of  thrifty,  ti 
from  a  strain  of  prolific  f mit 


^  plants 


onng 

  learers. 

AJso  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc.  Catalog  free.Write. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BOX  TX 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  «l. 


TREES 


S5  PER   100,  FREIGHT   PAID    Poplars.  healthy,  true  to  name  and  ftiiiilsat«d. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  loir  wholesale  prices.  Eem»-mber  we  beat  all  other  rehab!* 
ifurseries  in  quality  and  prices.    Catalogue  free.    Reliance  Xnraery,  Bor  P.,  (jeneva. 


S.  Y. 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 
50  trees  for  $2.50 

AH  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  tme-to- 
name.  Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  quince  at  "live  and  let  live"  prices. 

LIve-Fopever  Rose,  10c  Each 

Small  fruit  vines,  plants,  trees,  orna- 
mental shrnbs  our  specialty.  Aspara- 
gus roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain. 
Our  Charles  A.  Green  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  honest  labeling,  packing  and 
grading.  Applv  by  postal  card  for  Green's 
Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog;  also  a  sam- 
ple copv  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Maga- 
zine—all mailed  free.  Address, 

GREEN'S  NXJKSEKT  CO., 
Box  999,  Rochester,  N.  1. 


A  BIC  GARDEN 

The  year  of  1906  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  our  J 
L  Beed  farms.  Never  before  didvege- 

table  and  farm  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Sow  we  wish  to  gain  200,000  new 
customers  this  year  and  hence  ofi^ 
for  li;c  postpaid 

1  ptg.  Garden  dt;  Bc«t    •  '  •  10« 
1   "  EarUrsI  Ripa  Cabbsr*  •  10* 
1       Earl't  Vmerald  Caeomber  16« 
1   "  La  Crosse  Sarket  Lottnee  IS« 
1  B   13  Da.r  Radish    •   •   ■  10* 
1  u  Bine  Blood  Tomata  -  -  t&« 
X  "  JuleT  Tomip   ...  -  10« 
loco  kernels  rlorioaslf  beantl- 
lul  flower  seeds  -  -  -  -  -  1&« 
Total  {Tii? 
Alitor  He  pogtpaidin  order  to  intro- 
duce our  warranted  seeds,  and  if  yon 
will  send  icc  wewilladdcne  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to- 
getaer  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 
This  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
itending  purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  WIfc  


FRUITFUL  TREES 

The  kind  that  grow.  Our  new 
illustrated  Catalog  tells  why. 
It's  free.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses.  Shrubs.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  grower  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Write  today. 

Grover  Nursery  Co. 
80  Trust  Bid*. 
C0«»5l  uocbescer,  N,  Y. 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 


;  been  planted  since  1868.  Al-ffays 
reliable.     Most  complete  line  of  hardy 
Rtock  in  the  U  S.    Five  catalogs. 
Tke  J««tU  Nurserits,  Bai  23,     Uln  CiU,  Iiiu>. 


G  Good  Apple  Trees 

All  varieties.    Peach  5c,  Plums  12c,  f 
Cherries  lie.  Grapes  2o.  Grafted  trees, 
not  seedlings.   We  pay  the  freight.   Full  I 
line  of  nurserv  stock  and  seed.-*.  Large] 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

I  German  Nnrserlea,    loi    3,    BEATBICE,  Nab.  I 


4 


The  Best  Strawberries 

growfrom  Farmer's  plants.    Introducer  <rf 
"■Oswego"  strawberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 
tree  L.  J,  ranner.  Box  TlS.Pulaaki.  JJ.  T. 


niSPf 

>^  POTAr 


NWALL 

O  MACHINERY 


GREATEST  LABtfe  SAVERS 

Worlds  largest  Makers 
s/^Mato  Ptachmery 

arrrass.  pcAAfTZfis.  sp/mye/is. 

O/00£/SS.  SOBJTJiS. 
WBITE  FOE  FREE.  BOOKLCT 
"POTATO  CUL.TUE.E' 


267Sibia  St.,  JacJtsoB  Mich. 


Strawbtrritt  *»'«n'«  choice 

''"■'"""'"ous  strawberry  plants- 
Crow  the  6n«t  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake, 

DonUp.    MM-ahftU,    Elo&djkt.    auxdr.  Babwb. 

HMwhAPrlAS  Atutlo*,  Lucntift,  ft&d  Pt«ao,  t 
bkT«  bic  ftoflkj  fttoo  BupbWTT, 
CurtutanJ  Gortftb*!^^  pl«aU  utd  Onp*  tism.  Ib 
msds  I  tiftrr  th*  iM^Unf  Tkrt*tl«a.    S«d4  bum  »iid 
•ddreu  CO  [I'^Ul  txlft7  for  raj  60-p»o  ttm  mI&]«^ 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  Dept  59  >  Salisburr,  HarrUfld 


CLYDE  POTATO 

quality  right,  yield  will  please.  Full  information  and 
catalogue  free.     Johnsoo  Seed  Potato  Co.,  Richmond,  We. 

25JDO0rKING  ^^^I'ntils^g^r?^!^ 

catalc*.  W.  N.  8CAKFF,  NEW  CABI.I8LK,  O. 


r Kill  I  and 
OKNAHENTilL 

EVEIGKOit, 

Smius,  loses, 

H»DT  PUITI. 

pages),al60  De- 

1-..,.      x,v/.  .  „,-.».tics  with  l>ean- 

Wt^co'orSd  pute  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Kok  SSO  W 
QUE  EN  (Frou  Karl  Drunchki)  mailed  FKEE  on  request. 

ELlrWAIS'GER  at  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Noraerlea,    Kurserrmen— Hortlcnlturiita, 
yj^f  M&hiirt  isto,  Boohesteit  new  YarK. 

iMltTAMERICAN  Te'rVV 

bears   surely   and  abundantly   all    through  Aaciut, 
September  and  October.    Descriptionft,  etc.,  free. 
LEWIS  BOESCll.  Bex  E,  FredomU.  M.  T. 


'March  25,  1907 


FARM   AND  FJRESIDE 


Sea  Green  4  Purple 

Roofing'  Slate 


are  nature's  own  product— not  man-made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock  200  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface — spht  mto  convenient  form 
for  laying  and  then,  in  its  natural  state, 
ready  for  the  roof  without  further  process 
of  manufacturing. 

Solid  Rock  Can't  Wear  Out 

it  can't  burn,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or 
decay!  That's  why  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Roofing  Slate  makes  perfect  roofs.  Roofs 
that  last  forever  and  don  t  require  frequent 
paintings  and  attention. 

Sea  Oreen  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

outlast  any  building— give  perfect  protection 
—reduce  insurance  rates— afford  pure  cistern 
water.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or 
old.  Why  not  settle  your  roohng  question 
for  all  time?  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  will  do  this.  Cost — only  a  trifle 
more  than  short-lived  roofing.  Write  at 
once  for  our  free  book,  "ROOFS."  It's  all 
about  roofings  and  will  save  you  money. 
At  the  same  time  please  give  us  the  name  of 
your  local  roofer. 

American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  13,  Granville,  N.  V. 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6 Hardy  Everblooming  p" 

T%  On  their  own  roots.  W  '^^kr* 

K  AQPQ  ALL  WILL  BLOOM  A  jM  f  ^ 
THIS  STTMMER. 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 
GrnBB  an  Teplitz,  deep  red. 
Aurora,  grandest  pink. 
Princess  Sagan,  bright  red. 
Ivory,  pure  white. 
Enebantress,  deep  rose. 
Snnrise,  golden  yellow. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations  the  "Divint 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c 

6  Prize-Winning  Cbrys- 
anthemams,  -   -  25c. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,  .    -  - 

3  Grand  Orchid  Cannas.  - 

6  Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses, 

6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,  -  - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants, 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  PoBt-Paid.  Guaran- 
tee eatiBfaction.  Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
MISe  ELLA  V.  BAINES.   Box  82,  Sprlnfffield,  Ohio 


Our  1907 
Catalogue 

has  a  complete 
list  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

SEEDS 


Thoroughly  tested  and  of  known 
vitality.  We  make  special  meotion 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  for  a 
home  garden  or  a  market  gardener. 
It  also  coDtaioB  the  latest  novelties 
and  a  complete  list  of  Poultry  Sup- 
plies, Mandy  Lee  Incubators  and 
Sundries  for  the  Garden.    We  mail 
this  Catalogue  free. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO., 

X-i  asd  13  Faneuil  Hall  Scinare, 

BoBton,  Mass. 


4H.  P. 

Guts 
2,000 
Per 


iumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mill?.  Planers,  Edg-ers.  Trimmers,  Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.    Catalogrue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch'y.  Go. 

ISO  Hope  St.,  HackettRtown,  N.  J., 

602  Engineering  BIdg.,  New  York  City. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS'  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build  your 
own  lines.  Book  of  instructions  free. 
Write  nearest  office.  Ask  for  BuIletinNo.37G. 

The  North  Electric  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

MAKE  YOUK  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

Brick.  Fence  Posts,  Drain  Tile.  etc. 
We  furnish  the  machine  and  instructions. 

S-ITE  3I0XE\  on  your  buildings. 
BIG   MONEY  blocks  to  sell 


REED  MFG.  CO., 


Write  for  free  booklet. 
Box  101,  Springfieltl,  Ohio 


Fruit  Growing 

BY    SAMUEL   B.  GREEN 


THE  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE 

THE  cotton}'  maple  scale  is  a  common 
pest  on  soft  maple  and  some  other 
trees,  especially  those  planted  in 
parks  and  along  the  streets  for 
shade  and  ornamental  purposes.  It 
belongs  to  a  group  of  very  much 
specialized  insects  which  have  a  habit 
of  spending  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
lives  attached  to  one  place  on  the  plant 
on  which  they  live.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  their  existence  they  are  cov- 
ered with  a  shell  of  greater  or  less 
hardness,  which  often  resembles  very 
closely  the  surface  of  the  food  plant. 
Owing  to  these  characteristics  and  the 
fact  that  they  look  so  little  like  insects, 
they  are  commonly  overlooked  by  all 
except  those  who  are  making  a  speci- 
alty of  studying  them.  The  injury  is 
done  while  the  insect  is  taking  its  food. 
To  do  this  it  thrusts  hair-like  bristles 
from  its  mouth  into  the  plant  tissues 
and  draws  out  the  sap. 

The  cottony  maple  scale  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  during  the  past 
few  years  on  account  of  its  unusual 
abundance  and  the  injury  it  has  caused 
in  a  number  of  widely  separated  locali- 
ties. It  is  found  throughout  the  middle 
zone  of  states  in  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  country  and  in  many  of  the  far 
Western  states.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
continent  and  has  long  been  widely  dis- 
tributed. Ordinarily  it  does  little  injury, 
because  the  numbers  are  too  small,  be- 
ing kept  in  check  by  its  natural  enemies. 
Sometimes  these  fail  for  some  reason 
to  perform  their  useful  offices  and  the 
scale  increases  in  marvelous  numbers. 

The  adult  form  of  the  insect  is  most 
easily  recognized  during  May  and  June 
when  it  secrets  a  white  cottony  mass  of 
wax  about  the  size  of  a  pea  from  under 
the  scale.  These  masses  appear  on  the 
twigs  and  small  limbs.  They  may  range 
in  numbers  from  a  few  scattering  individ- 
uals to  where  the  under  sides  of  the 
limbs  are  nearly  covered  with  them. 
The  masses  at  this  time  are  more  com- 
monly found  on  the  lower  limbs  and 
most  often  on  the  under  sides  of  these. 
In  the  center  of  the  fluffy  masses  the  in- 
sects lay  several  hundred  tiny  oval 
nearly  white  eggs  and  then  die.  The 
egg  laying  continues  with  different 
insects  from  the  latter  part  of  May 
until  about  the  first  of  July.  The- 
eggs  hatch  in  June  and  July  and  the  tiny 
young  soon  find  their  way  to  the  leaves 
and  begin  to  feed.    Most  often  they  set- 


REMEDIES 

The  scale  is  so  well  protected  at  most 
stages  of  its  life  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
kill  without  injury  to  the  tree.  The  best 
time  is  during  the  winter  while  the  trees 
are  in  a  dormant  condition.  An  in- 
secticide can  then  be  used  which  is 
strong  enough  to  kill  without  injury  to 
the  tree.  All  parts  of  the  tree  can  be 
reached,  which  cannot  be  done  when 
they  are  in  foliage.  The  amount  of  in- 
secticide required  is  very  much  less  than 
in  summer. 

The  insecticide  most  commonly  used 
is  kerosene  emulsion.  This  is  a  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  water  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  soap  and  made  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula: 

Kerosene   .2  gallon. 

Soap   %  gallon. 

Water  i  gallon. 

In  cases  where  the  number  of  trees  is 
small  or  the  insects  are  on  Virginia 
creeper  or  grape,  they  may  be  treated 
as  soon  as  the  cottony  masses  _phow 
themselves,  by  trimming  out  twigs  and 
branches,  where  such  an  operation  will 
not  mar  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and 
thoroughly  soaking  the  remaining 
masses  with  kerosene  emulsion  which  is 
one  fourth  kerosene.  This  emulsion 
may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge, 
and  must,  of  course,  be  kept  from  the 
foliage,  which  it  will  destro}'. 

S.  Arthur  Johnson. 
<$> 

PREPARING  BUCKTHORN  AND 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED 

C.  N.  G.,  Centralia,  Washington — In 
the  case  of  buckthorn,  if  the  seed  is  re- 
ceived in  a  dry  condition  it  is  best  to  mix 
it  with  moist  sand  and  allow  it  to  stand 
in  a  cool  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze 
for  a  week  or  more,  then  put  it  outdoors 
and  allow  it  to  freeze  for  a  week  or  two, 
or  let  it  remain  until  planting-out  time, 
when  it  should  be  brought  into  the  house 
and  stirred  each  day  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  As  soon  as  the  seed  shows  signs 
of  starting  it  should  be  sown  in  loose, 
light  soil,  and  sow  it  thick  in  the  row. 
'A  sandy  loam  is  better  than  a  stiff  clay 
in  which  to  sow  it.  Be  careful  not  to 
allow  the  seed  to  start  much  in  the  sand 


COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 

Galvanized  so  heavily  can't 
rust.  40  Carbon  Spring  Steel. 
No  agents.  30  days'  free  trial. 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  Cata- 
logue Ko.  67.  40  Styles  Lawn 
Fence,  Catalogue  C.  One  or 
both  free. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

Box  14  Marion,  Ind. 


Pa   w   »•   K|  V  e    SECTJRES  OB  FEE 
A  T  E  N  T  9  EETX7IINED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability,    niustrated  Goide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
BVANS,  WILKENB  &  CO,.  WASHINQTON,  D.  O. 


tie  on  the  under  sides  near  the  veins, 
but  they  are  sometimes  found  on  the  up- 
per sides  and  even  on  the  young  tender 
shoots.  Here  they  live  during  the  sum- 
mer without  changing  their  position.  It 
is  during  this  season  that  the  injury  is 
done  to  the  leaves.  The  old  deserted 
cottony  masses  still  cling  to  the  limbs 
and  are  sometimes  to  be  found  there 
for  more-  than  a  year  after  they  were 
formed.  They,  of  course,  do  no  injury. 
In  August  and  September  the  male 
scales  develop  into  tiny  winged  insects, 
but  they  soon  afterward  die. 

The  females  remain  on  the  leaves  un- 
til October  and  then  migrate  back  to 
the  twigs  and  limbs.  At  this  time  they 
are  a  little  over  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  They  fasten  themselves  for 
the  last  time,  usually  lengthwise  the 
twig,  and  more  often  than  not  on  the 
under  side  of  it.  During  this  fall  mi- 
gration a  great  many  are  lost  by  clirig- 
ing  to  the  falling  leaves  and  otherwise 
failing  to  secure  good  hibernating 
places. 

Throughout  the  winter  the  scales  may 
be  found  in  this  position  and  during  this 
time  they  take  but  little,  if  any,  nourish- 
ment. 

As  soon- as  the  sap  begins  to  flow  in 
the  spring  they  begin  to  grow.  Their 
color  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  bark 
and  they  escape  unnoticed.  By  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  or  early  in  June  they 
are  full  grown  and  measure  about  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  across.  The  waxy 
mass  is  secreted  from  the  under  sides, 
and  this  gradually  raises  the  insect  un- 
til it  stands  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees 
or  more  to  the  twig  on  which  it  is  rest- 
ing. 

As  already  stated,  the  insect  does 
most  injury  to  soft  maple  trees,  but  it 
is  also  very  abundant  on  black  locust 
and  Virginia  creeper.  Nearly  fifty  food 
plants  are  known,  but  commonly  only  the 
ones  mentioned  will  be  so  badly  infested 
as  to  need  treatment. 


before  it  is  sown,  or  it  may  be  injured. 

In  the  case  of  osage  orange,  the  seed 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  way  with 
fairly  good  results,  or  the  dry  seed  may 
be  put  in  some  water-tight,  dish  and  cov- 
ered with  very  hot,  but  not  scalding  water, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over 
it  for  perhaps  forty-eight  hours.  The  seed 
will  then  be  moist,  and  if  kept  so  for  a 
few  days  it  will  show  signs  of  starting, 
when  it  maj'  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

TRANSPLANTING    OLD  CURRANT 
BUSHES 

K.  B.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota — In  the 
case  of  old  currant  bushes  that  are  taken 
up  to  move,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
roots  be  divided  if  they  have  several 
shoots,  cutting  them  into  two  or  four 
pieces,  but  of  course  planning  to  give  a 
good  piece  of  root  to  each  part  of  the 
plant. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  them  is  in 
the  spring.  In  planting  the}^  should  be 
put  perhaps  two  inches  lower  than  they 
formerly  grew.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
pack  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wet  the  roots  when  plant- 
ing out.  provided  the  soil  is  packed  firmly ; 
but  if  this  is  not  done,  the  roots  are  liable 
to  dry  out,  especially  in  windy  spring 
weather. 

Manure  may  be  applied  to  advantage 
to  i  e  top  of  the  ground  after  the  plants 
are  set,  but  should  never  be  put  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots. 

VINEGAR  FROM  ACETIC  ACID 

E.  Z.  C,  Redford,  New  York— I  pre- 
sume a  vinegar  substitute  could  be  made 
from  acetic  acid  and  other  material,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  true 
vinegar  under  our  modern  pure-food 
laws,  as  it  would  be  lacking  in  solids.  It 
might,  however,  if  well  made,  be  a  very 
good  substitute  for  vinegar,  but  should 
not  contain  more  than  four  per  cent  of 
acetic  acid. 


Free  Them 
From  Lice 

Instant  Lonse  Killer  Is  sold  on  a 
positive  written  guarantee  to  destroy 
Uce  on  poultry,  stock  of  all  kinds 
and  ticks  on  sheep,  formulated  by 
Dr.  Hess,  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  8.) 

For  destroying  lice  on  calves  and 
cotts,  nothing  equals  Instant  Louse 
Killer.  For  sheep  ticks  It  Is  most 
effective,  Aolng  away  with  the  muss 
SkBd  annoyance  sf  a  "  dip." 


Instant 
Louse  Killer 


t«  the  original  powder  louse  killer 
put  up  in  round  cans  with  perforated 
top.  Be  sure  of  the  word  "  Instant " 
on  the  can— there  are  over  26  imita- 
tions. 

1  lb.  25c  1  Except  In  Canada 
M  mm.     AO    r    ^nd  Bxtreme 
3  Ids.  60c  J  west  and  south. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  forward  i  lb.  by  mall  ot 
express,  prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Mantifactured  by 

OR,  HESS  &  ClARK, 

Aahlandf  Ohio 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 


OVER  200,000  Ameri- 
can farmers  who 
have  settled  in  Cana- 
da Amine  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  Is  beyond 
question  the  grreatest 
farming  land  in  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 


from  the  harvest  of  1906  means 
good  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.    Cattle  Raising, 
Dairying  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  in  abundance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access;  taxes  low. 
For  literature  and  iDfotmation  addr«Be  the 
BnperiDtfDdent  of  Immigration 
Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  the  anthorized  Canadian  Ooverament  Afent 
B.  H.  WUIIams,  41S  Qardner  Bldg ..Toledo,  O. 

■F.  C.  Danean,  Boom  80, 
Byracnse  Sarlnta  Bank  BIdg.,  Sjraeiue, 


DIRECT^o 


LtOQxMEiai'^"^*'"*'  ■  YOU 

t   £•  V_    NkSBBB  at  FAPTORY  prices  is  onr  nay. 

Ho  middlemen  between 
you  and  us.  Our  large 
^free  catalog  tells  all 
I  about  our  no-money- 
J  with.order-plan,2  years' 
'guaranty  and   how  we 
-  ship   anywhere    on  ap- 
f  proval.  We  build  over  150  styles  of  vehicles  including 
new  stvie  "Auto  Tops"  and  fine  National  Leader  at 
$49.60.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  goes  out  on  trial,  to  be 
returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Don  t 
buy  vehicles  or  harness,  till  yOQ  hear  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 

JJ.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO^ 
_sta.  IS  Clnolnnati, 


Agents 


STAHO  BV 


Hatchet 
Screw  Drivef 
Staple  Puller 
Nail  Claw 
"Wire  Cutter 
Iieather  Pundl 
Pincliers 


8T00I5INONE 
o Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

"  One  of  our  agenta  B8ye  he  wHlmakeflSOOnext  jear.  Webe- 
Uevehecan.  This  ie  the  best  eeUer  we  erer  eaw.  Wrile  for 
00  SPEajL  Ottbr  and  plan  to  Acs>T9.      Make  money  now. 

J.B.  Foote  (Dept.5021  Fdry.  Co.  Fredeiicktown,  O 

Great  A^eTita  Supply  House. 

■  ■  ■  ^Bi  ^row  and  sell  direct  to 

Wm  III   ■  you  all  varieties  of 

WM I  I  I  I       Large  and  Small  Fruits 

I   llWl  I     From  $1.50  per  100  up 

Highest    Grade  Only. 

FREIGHT 
PAID. 

NURSERIES  seU  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.   Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


)m  $1.50  per  lOO  up 

TREES 


AI/*Fou 

W  free.  SI 


$100 


SALARY  rn""* 


Energetic  man 

MONTH  QHLHIl  I  in  each  Co.  to  rei'reseDt  Hard- 
ware Dept.    Establishefi  business.    Expense  money  in 
advance.    THE  COttTMBIA  HOUSE,  MC  ST,  Chicoeo. 

nil  IPnnUIA  Irrigated  Farms  only  8250  cash. 
I.lll  lr||HN|l|    Big  eov't  Aided  Canal.    Write  today. 

w«»l»»ir»    ^,„^„^         O'Farrtll  II.,  Sao  fruitisu 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


March  25,  1907 


in  the 
Horse  Right 

if  you  would  have  the  right  horse* 

Don't  handicap  a  promising-  colt  with 
unwise  management  during  the  first  few 
months  of  growth.  Make  the  grain 
and  feed  he  gets  more  beneficial  by  giv- 
ing a  little  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It 
increases  digestion  by  supplying  the  sys- 
tem with  bitter  tonics,  iron  lor  the  blood, 
nitrates  to  expel  poisonous  material  from 
the  system  ;  such  ingredients  being  re- 
commended by  Professors  Winslo  w,  Quit- 
man, Finlay  Dun  and  all  the  noted 
medical  writers. 

DB  HESS 
STOCK  F^D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.r».  ,D.V.S.) 
is  especially  designed  to  make  market 
stock  take  on  flesh  more  rapidly  and  cows 
give  more  milk,  besides  curing  and  pre- 
venting stock  disease. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

100  lbs.  00.00        \     Exnpt  U  Cuads  and 

85  lb.  pan  $1.60  J  Eitrrins  West  and  Soatlu 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in 
particular  is  in  the  dose — if  s  small  and 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has 
the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and 
this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  we  wiU. 

Dr.HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  mannfactnrera  of  Dr.  He3s  Poultry  , 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Loose  KlUei. 


A  low  wagon 

at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where  a  liorse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  Btag- 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hobs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  C^..  Box  109  H  Quincy,  III. 


No  money:  no  deposit;  nonotes.  A$25.000cashbond 
I  insures  you  satistactioD  or  your  money  back. 

Try  An  Anderton 

With  Your  Money  In  Your  Pocket" 

Bugiiies.  Surrej-s,  Stanhopes,  Drivin?  Wigons, 
I  Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles.  Carts,  Harness,  etc 
I    Investigate  Our  Selling    Plan,  No  Other  Sa 

Liberal.    Free   1 40-Paga  Catalog  Telia  All. 

Andorton  MIg.  Co..  43  Third  SI.,  CInclnnali,  0. 


COILED  SPBINB 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twiat  I0 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twlata  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Hor»e-hleh»  Bull-atrong,  P'K* 
tight.    Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  eold  direct  to  farmer, freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
la  made— how  It  Is  galvanized— 
why  some  Is  good  and  some  ta 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  Bhould  have  thla  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  today.  luFree. 

HiTSELMMM  BROS., 

Box  271    MUNCie.  INDIANA. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


IRON 

and 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  Wc  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  00  'Zrni  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  firom  genuine  Charcosi  Iron, 
Double  Kefioed  Puddled  Ircnor Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifltlsn'tthe  best 
you  can  Duy  anj-where,  don't  pay  lor 
ft  EMjtoUy.  No  MperleBot  M*^*^.  Ttll 
u  tbcut  you  bnlMlm  sb4  M  um  quota  jw 
fMtomflMa.  Writs  for  M«lslO«o4a  OMakc 
4<JK  ItUfrM. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
•wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Spiels!  Prlc«sto  C«nis- 
terUaandCharebaa.  AUdreSfl 

COILKD  opBino  FEircs  CO. 
Box  414,      ITlaefaMtor,  lad. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DOES  HE  LIE  ABOUT  THE  BULL? 

THE  farmer  who  keeps  a  bull  for 
neighborhood  patronage  finds  it 
necessary  to  change  every  two 
years  to  avoid  inbreeding  the 
young  heifers.  This  change  is  ad- 
visable ;  but  if  the  bull  has  proved 
a  good  one,  he  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
block.  A  bull  that  possesses  the  capacity 
to  raise  the  standard  of  cattle  in  a  neigh- 
borhood should  be  passed  on  to  other 
breeders.  No  other  kind  of  a  bull  should 
have  been  used  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  farmers  to 
buy  cheap,  inferior  bulls,  so  that  they 
may  be  "shoved  off"  to  the  butcher  with- 
out loss  as  soon  as  the  usual  period  of 
breeding  makes  a  change  necessary.  We 
affirm  that  a  three-year-old  service  bull 
that  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  butcher 
without  loss  must  be  too  ordinary  to  have 
been  used  at  all  for  breeding  purposes. 
Working  under  such  methods  there  can  be 
little  "breeding  up;"  there  is  liable  to  be 
retrogression. 

The  farmer  who  purchases  a  high-class 
bull  at  one  year  old  should  find  a  ready 
sale  without  loss  to  some  other  breeder 
two  years  later.  Such  a  bull  should  be  in 
his  prime  for  service.  Even  if  each  pur- 
chaser were  to  lose  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  original  price,  the  increased  value 
of  j'oung  stock  would  prove  many  times 
a  compensation  for  the  loss. 

Why  do  Western  steers  carrj'  off  all 
the  prizes  at  every  international  stock 
show  ?  Some  may  say,  "They  have  the 
feed  out  West."  Yes,  but  the  secret  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Western  feeders  have 
the  blood,  the  high-class  bulls.  Why  is  it 
a  revelation  for  the  Eastern  feeder  to  ride 
over  a  Western  railroad  and  to  see  the 
herds  of  cattle  on  the  plains?  Because 
the  Western  breeders  have  the  blood,  the 
bulls. 

Eastern  feeders  realize  that  the  cattle- 
feeding  section  has  shifted  to  the  West; 
because,  they  saj',  intensive  farming  has 
made  feeding  expensive.  Yes,  but  we  still 
feed  out  a  good  many  cattle.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "Are  those  we  feed  up  to  the 
standard?"  If  we  do  not  compete  with 
the  West  in  quantity,  is  there  any  excuse 
why  we  should  not  compete  in  quality? 

It  is  an  easy  matter — a  common  occur- 
rence— for  a  neighborhood  to  lose  one 
thousand  dollars  in  depreciated  sales  of 
market  stock  within  two  years,  just  be- 
cause the  farmers  believe  in  cheap  bulls. 
Intensive  farming  demands  high  prices 
for  produce.    Does  the  scrub  steer  pay? 

The  mixed  dairy  and  beef  business  in 
the  Eastern  states  is  responsible  for  much 
of  this  mischief.  Many  farmers  pursue 
the  aimless  policy  of  breeding  to  either  a 
dairy  bull  or  a  beef  bull,  whichever  be 
handier,  and  regardless  of  the  purpose  to 
which  the  calf  is  to  be  put.  _  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  progeny  is  "neither 
one  nor  turrer."  Large  feeders  as  far 
east  as  Ohio  are  filling  their  pens  every 
winter  with  range  cattle  because  native 
stock  of  promising  type  cannot  be  bought ; 
yet  a  good  deal  of  common  "stuff"  is  for 
sale. 

The  next  time  we  apologize  for  Eastern 
feeding  methods,  let's  doff  the  hat  to  the 
Westerner  and  his  definite  idea  of  breed- 
ing for  a  single  purpose,  from  a  bull  that 
has  blood. 

Ohio.   •  George  P.  Williams. 

<?> 

SOME  DAIRY  aUESTIONS 

Do  you  know  that  butter  prices  are 
advancing  and  we  have  every  prospect 
of  seeing  higher  prices  for  that  product 
between  this  time  and  spring  pasture 
than  we  have  seen  for  a  number  of  years? 
Do  you  know  that  the  consumption  of 
good  milk  in  the  centers  of  population  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  on  the  increase,  that 
there  is  an  actual  "milk  famine"  in  some 
quarters,  and  that  dealers  in  the  large 
cities  are  reaching  out  for  milk  into  sec- 
tions they  have  never  before  tapped? 
l3on't  you  know  when  they  go  hunting 
milk  they  expect  to  pay  well  for  it,  and 
that  everj-  gallon  of  milk  thus  taken  for 
the  city  milk  trade  withdraws  just  that 
much  from  the  possible  supply  for  mak- 
ing butter,  and  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  butter  is  scarce  and  high 
and  promises  to  be  scarcer  and  higher? 

Don't  j'ou  know  that  hay  is  high,  and 
all  commercial  feeds  high,  also,  and  that 
oats  is  high,  and  corn,  notwithstanding 
we  have  the  bumperest  crop  ever  grown, 
shows  no  weakness  of  price?  Don't  you 
know  that  if  you  think  you  will  "put 
on  a  few  more  cows"  and  go  out  into 
the  wide  world  to  buy  them,  that  you 
have  to  look  far  to  find  them,  and  go 
deep  down  into  vour  pocket  to  get  them 
—that  is,  I  mean,  cows  that  are  worth 
having?  .  ,j 

Don't  you  know— I  am  sure  you  should 


know — that  the  average  cow  is  not  worth 
her  board  and  keep,  and  that  you  will 
find  in  j^our  herd,  unless  j'ou  have  a 
remarkably  good  herd,  some  of  those 
very  same  average  cows,  and  that  you 
are  very  unwise  if  you  do  not  widen 
their  ration  and  encourage  them  to  get 
fat,  and  then  move  them  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  butcher? 

Don't  you  know  that  with  feed  high 
and  labor  high  and  time  fleeting,  that 
it  is  utter  nonsense  to  feed  good  market- 
able feed  and  put  strenuous,  expensive 
labor  into  an  unfortunate  Jonah  of  a 
cow  that  was  foreordained  to  be  a  fail- 
ure? And  again,  if  you  have  pretty 
good  cows  and  very  good  cows,  and 
their  product  brings  you  such  good  re- 
turns as  now,  don't  you  know  that  it  will 
pay  well  to  look  after  those  cows  care- 
fully and  make  them  comfortable  and 
supply  them  abundantly  with  the  best 
nutritious  feeds? 

And  don't  you  know  that  there  is  no 
way  by  which  the  work  of  individual 
cows  can  be  ascertained  except  the  milk 
of  each  one  be  separately  measured  or 
weighed;  and  if  the  milk  is  sold  by  a 
fat  test,  or  is  used  for  making  butter, 
that  the  Babcock  test  is  quick  and  sure 
to  tell  us  concerning  the  content  of  fat? 

Finall}-,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
cows  are  to  be  bought  they  are  difficult 
to  find  of  the  quality  a  good  cow  man 
wants  to  ow-n,  and  when  found  it  requires 
considerable  monej'  to  own  them,  won't  it 
be  a  good  move  in  the  direction  of  real 
dairy  progress  to  use  a  good,  pure-blood 
bull  of  a  dairy  breed,  and  from  the  best 
calves  of  j-our  best  cows  have  some 
good  cows  of  your  own  raising? 

Pennsylvania.       W.  F.  McSparran. 

REMEDY  FOR  CHOKING  m 
CATTLE 

Procure  about  three  feet  of  one-inch 
hose,  the  kind  that  is  used  for  sprinkling 
lawns.  It  must  be  rubber-covered,  so  as 
to  be  quite  stiff.  Pass  this  into  the  ani- 
mal's throat  and  push  the  obstruction 
down,  and  if  the  animal  is  already  much 
bloated,  leave  the  hose  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  you  will  hear  the  gas  flow  out. 

The  hose  bends,  but  does  not  close  up, 
and  quick  relief  is  given,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  a  great  many  cases. 

Wisconsin.  Wm.  W.  Alvoord. 

OVERFEEDING  IN  BROOD  SOWS 

Man\-  fine  litters  of  pigs  are  lost, 
especially  at  the  time  when  some  farm- 
ers want  to  be  particularly  good  to  their 
brood  sows,  by  giving  them  too  much 
feed  the  first  three  days  after  farrowing. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  the  expe- 
rienced brood  sow,  should  she  be  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way  at  that  pertOd  and 
the  range  of  the  farm,  w^ill  prepare  her 
bed  carefully  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  hill, 
or  with  some  other  protection  from  the 
northwest  winds.  If  possible,  she  will 
make  her  bed  near  a  spring  or  slough. 

If  her  habits  are  watched  closely,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  she  will  eat  nothing 
the  first  day.  The  second  day  she  will 
probably  go  to  the  spring  and  take  a 
drink.  The  third  day  she  may  be  looked 
for  to  come  home,  bringing  her  pigs  with 
her  -  with  pardonable  pride,  and  will 
usually  bring  a  fullfliealthy  litter. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  to  give 
brood  sows  this  liberty.  However,  it 
would  be  better  for  some  farmers  if  they 
would.  By  studying  Nature  we  can  pro- 
vide better  quarters  than  Nature  will 
furnish,  can  take  advantage  of  the  instinc- 
tive wisdom  of  the  brood  sow,  and  also 
of  the  wisdom  of  man.  But  upon  one 
point,  however.  Nature  is  inexorable : 
the  brood  sow  must  not  be  fed  heating 
food  the  first  three  days  after  farrowing. 
To  do  so  is  to  invite  caked  udder,  or 
what  is  known  as  milk  fever,  and  kill 
the  pigs. 

The  first  day  give  nothing  but  \vater; 
the  second  day  stir  a  little  bran  in  it; 
the  third,  add  a  little  bran  and  oats;  the 
fourth,  a  little  corn  might  be  added,  but 
the  sow  should  not  have  a  full  feed  of 
corn  for  a  week  or  two. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  giving  bran  or 
shorts,  or  ground  rye  or  barley  in  the 
form  of  slop.  In  other  words,  the  brood 
sow  with  a  young  litter  of  pigs  should 
have  a  dairy  cow's  ration.  She  should  be 
fed  for  milk  and  not  for  meat. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  the 
first  three  days  the  system  is  feverish ; 
and  that  in  fever  there  is  no  appetite. 
Therefore,  to  encourage  a  sow  to  eat 
food  such  as  corn  is  to  invite  disaster. 

Never  give  sour  milk  to  the  brood  sow 
with  a  young  litter  of  pig^*  To  do  so 
is  to  invite  scouring  and  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of  the  litter. 

Illinois.  Wm.  H,  Underwood. 


SEPARAJPiFREE 

n^^TWO  MONTHS'  TRIAL 

■  \ViE  WILL  6LA0LY  SEND 

YOU   A   CREAM  SEPA- 
RATOR :  you  cu  use  It 
1  sixty  day*,  and  If  you  are 

I  not  sure  you  have  received 
the  b«st  separator  In  the 
world,  the  trial  won't  cost  yoq 
one  cent.    Write  lor  our  new 


$19.75  f^(>' 


Cream  Separator  Cataloeue  and 
learn  ol_tHIS  GREAT  OFFER. 

our  wooder* 
1907  model 
Dundee  Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  of  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  $40.00.  t)ur 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  in . 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee la  guaranteed  the 
best  separator  made, 
regardless  o(  name  or 
price,  and  Is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim  , 
colder  milk,  run  easier'- 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  mv 
chtaie  In  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee it  20  yeari,  take  care  ot  It 
for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive It,  and  win  always  fxirnlsh  you  any  needed  repair 
«r  part  ia  Uu  ynn  U  om.  promptly  lod  oa  •  (tw  ttj't  Mtie*. 

PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAAl  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  miproved 
models,    prices    lower   than    last    season.     If  yon 

have  more  than  one  cow.  write  us  a  letter  or  a 
postal  and  say,  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  offers,"  and  our  great  1907 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  oy  retura 
mail,  tree  and  postpaid.  We  have  two  Dig  cream  sep- 
arator factories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two 
months'  tree  trial,  on  manulacturl: 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all 
save) 


Ing  cost  basis,  mucit 

 „  .ill  these  profits  you 

at  a  lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  GHIGA60 


ONE  PASSAGE 


Eclipse 


Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Marks  ontrows,  deposits  tbe  fertUlzei"  and  plants 
all  hill  or  drill  crops,  6  to  45  Lache?  apart.  Handles 
all  kinds  fertilizers,  in  all  conditions,  »0  to  450 
Iba.  per  acre.  We  make  a  special  gear  wliich 
sows  600  lbs.  per  acre.  Strong  and  durable,  U^ht 
draft,  almost  instant  adjastmekt.  Great  improve- 
ment in  row  marking.  We  also  make  Ecltpa*  Two 
Horso  Two  Row  PlaaUra.  Good  terms  to  lire 
agents.  Write. 

Belcher  dc  Taylor  A.  T.  Company 

-Box  110  ChloopM  Falls,  Mass. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years'  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  tbe  Granee. 
Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com- 
bined by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— ail  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  ^^alu- 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.   Satisfaction  eua^antted. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  231  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


4 


ABSo 


RBINE 


will  clean  them  ofT,  and  yon  wort  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  WUI  tell  yoti  more  If 
you  write.  SCi.OO  per  bottle,  dellTered. 
Bool;  4-C  free. 

ABSOKBIXE,  JR..  for  manlilnd. 
Cl.M  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari- 
cocele, riTdrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
lleaments, Enlarged  Uiands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  infd.  only  by 
W.  F.  YOniG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Monmoath  St. ,  SprlD^eld,  Hut 

THEV  LAST  FOREVER 

Standard  Steel  Fence  Posts 

are  to  be  driven 
One-third    cheaper  thaa 
wood  posts 

f'arm.  tipld.  lawn,  clothes,  hitching. 
■troet->i^n  And  grapo  po6t5. 

PUin,  barbed  and  woven  wlr«  oi 
ovory  dMCription  can  be  used  with 
tbeM  po»t«. 

:2&0,aOO  sold  laat  year. 
30  milaa  of  58  inch  haary  woran  wir« 
fonco  ©reeled  on  SUndard  Staal  Poata 
on  one  estate. 

Wrlla   for  circular,   price  Hit  and 
reference  to  J.  II.  UOWSS, 
S9»  HroBdwoy,        >ew  Tork. 
Factorv  nr.-vr  Pitlsl>"rB,  Pa. 


PATENTED. 


lawna,  charohea  and  compterioa  —  also  h envy  steel 
picket  fence — sold  direct  U>  con»<umer.  C«t*lo(niG  Froe. 
WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  28        MARION.  I  WD. 


$2.00  CALF  DEHORNCR 

Dehorn  your  Calves.    Increase  their  value.    No  pain. 
Takes  only  a  nilDuie.    Wr  guarantee  no  aftergrowtn. 
Write  For  Koaiilet. 

Farm  Specialty  Co.,     204  N.  2nd  St.,  SL  Louis. 


March  25,  1907 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HORSES  VERSUS  MOTORS 

Now  that  the  construction  of  an  agri- 
cultural motor  capable  of  threatening  the 
position  of  draft  horses  for  farm  work 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  it  may  serve 
some  useful  purpose  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  the  rival  powers.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  farmers  will 
be  in  any  haste  to  supersede  their  old 
friend  the  horse  by  the  newer  power,  but 
it  is  to  their  own  interest  that  they 
should  investigate  closely  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  alternative 
agents.  The  motor  is  still,  to  a  large 
extent,  an  unknown  quantity,  in  so  far 
as  the  average  farmer  is  concerned,  but 
he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  have  read 
something  -respecting  its  capabilities  and 
accomplishments,  for  during  the  past 
year  or  VK-o  much  has  been  published 
concerning  its  work  on  the  harvest  field 
and  at  tillage  work.  Perhaps  the  actual 
merits  of  the  nfechanical  inventions  are 
not  to  be  measured  entirely  by  the  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  of  their  makers, 
since  it  is  only  natural  that  these  should 
be  couched  in  highly  colored  terms.  The 
development  of  the  motor  principle,  how- 
ever, has  progressed  far  beyond  the 
seclusion  of  the  inventor's  back  garden, 
and  the  ,stage  at  which  the  public  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  him,  for  an  ac- 
count of  its  qualities  and  capabilities.  It 
has  come  into  the  open  market  pre- 
pared to  tackle  any  task  that  the  curious 
may  desire  to  set  it,  and  the  larger  the 
number  that  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  it  in  operation, 
the  better  pleased  will  its  champions  be. 

The  common  argument  against  the 
motor  is  that  unless  it  can  displace  its 
equivalent  in  horse  power,  not  in  field 
work  alone,  but  in  road  and  other  carry- 
ing operations,  it  cannot  advantageously 
receive  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
farmers.  It  is  soundly  reasoned  that  if 
horses  have  to  be  kept  for  carting  and 
other  more  exacting  duties  they  may 
just  as  well  be  utilized  for  tillage  and 
other  work,  even  if  the  latter  should  be 
more  cheaply  and  thoroughly  accom- 
plished by  motor  power.  In  the  case  of 
very  large  farms,  the  position,  of  course, 
might  be  different,  and  one  or  more 
motors  be  introduced  in  place  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  horses ;  but  the  average 
farmer  will  have  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 


pedigree  and  approved  type  can  appre- 
ciably modify  them  if  he  utilizes  the 
mares,  as  he  can  quite  easily  do,  for  the 
breeding  of  colts  and  fillies.  There  is 
always  a  good  market  for  well-bred  young 
stock  of  promise,  and  the  shrewd  farmer 
does  not  neglect  to  make  the  most — and 
it  usually  amounts  to  a  good  deal — of 
the  opportunities  that  present  themselves 
in  this  way.  Many  of  the  best  and 
highest-priced  Shire  horses  have  been 
bred  by  farmers  from  working  mares, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  sort  of  by-product, 
and  before  substituting  motor  for  equine 
power,  the  loss  of  this  market  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  reckoning. 

Canada.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 

THE  BROOD  MARE  AND  HER  COLT 

Before  the  brood  mare  foals  she  should 
be  well  cared  for.  Her  feed  should  be 
plentiful  and  her  quarters  comfortable. 
During  the  winter  months  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  oats  should  be  fed.  The  oats 
will  keep  her  bowels  in  good  condition 
and  the  corn  will  supply  strength  and 
heat  to  her  body.  Good  timothy  hay 
should  be  fed,  but  in  limited  quantities, 
for  it  tends  to  constipate.  Millet  hay, 
fodder  or  molasses  cane  make  good  rough- 
ness, but  caution  should  be  taken  that  the 
mare  does  not  gorge  herself. 

The  brood  mare  should  have  a  dry  box 
stall  to  shelter  her  at  night  and  from  the 
storms.  If  she  is  compelled  to  stand  or 
lay  on  a  muddy  floor,  she  will  not  like  it, 
and  is  apt  to  slip  down  and  permanently 
injure  herself.  In  the  daytime  she  should 
have  plenty  of  exercise,  but  must  be  kept 
separate  from  vicious  horses/that  are 
liable  to  kick  and  seriously  cripple  her. 
Some  farmers  are  accustomed  to  work 
their  brood  mares  each  day.  This  does 
not  seem  to  injure  them ;  in  fact,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  light  work  is 
beneficial.  We  have  often  worked  a  mare 
up  to  the  very  day  she  foaled,  and  the  colt 
would  be  strong  and  healthy.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  strain  the  brood  mare  by 
putting  her  to  heavy  loads. 

After  she  has  foaled  she  should  be  put 
in  a  small  lot  until  the  colt  is  strong 
enough  to  follow  her  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  other  stock.  On  cold,  rainy  days 
the  mare  and  colt  should  be  brought  to 
shelter.  In  order  for  the  mare  to  suckle  well 
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the  tractability  of  the  motor  in  the  minor, 
as  well  as  in  the  main,  operations  before 
he  transfers  his  patronage  from  the 
horse.  In  balancing  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  rival  powers  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  considered  in  their 
broadest  aspect.  For  instance,  a  reckon- 
ing bf  the  bare  costs  of  the  operation 
performed  by  the  two  powers  might  be 
productive  of  an  injustice  to  the  horse, 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer,  if  he 
keeps  a  good  class  of  heavy  draft  ani- 
mals, and  is  competent  to  turn  them  to 
good  account,  to  reduce  their  cost  very 
materially  by  breeding  young  animals 
for  sale.  With  the  motor  there  is  no 
chance  of  favorably  altering  the  two 
sides  of  the  working  account,  but  the 
farmer  who  keeps  Shire  horses  of  sound 


she  should  be  kept  on  good  grass  pasture 
as  much  as  possible.  Neither  mare  nor  colt 
do  well  when  she  is  kept  on  dry  feed 
exclusively.  If  the  mare  can  be  allowed 
to  run  in  a  grass  pasture  continually  it 
will  be  better  for  the  colt.  If  the  pasture 
gets  a  little  short,  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
oats  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk  and 
supply  sufficient  nourishment  to  the  colt. 
Should  it  become  positively  necessary  to 
work  the  mare,  her  colt  should  be  left  at 
the  barn  or  in  a  lot  fenced  with  strong 
boards  or  rails.  The  colt  that  follows  the 
mare  in  the  field  will  wear  itself  out  and 
become  a  source  of  worry  to  the  farmer. 
Then,  too,  it  is  apt  to  suck  the  mother 
when  she  is  heated,  and  this  sometimes 
results  disastrously  to  the  colt. 

Missouri.  W.  D.  Neale. 


GOOD  ADVICE  ABOOT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Announcement  of  the  Alpena  Farm  Produce  Co.  in 
the  Alpena,  Mich.,  Argus,  Feb.  13,  1907. 
"In  reply  to  inquiries  we  wjsh  to  repeat  that  the  Alpena  Farm 
Produce  Co.  will  not  buy  cream  that  is  not  separated  by  a  cream 
separator,  for  the  jeason  they  must  have  pure,  clean  cream  which 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner.  Therefore  every  patron  of 
the  company  must  have  a  separator,  and,  if  you  have  not  already 
procured  one,  you  had  better  see  about  it  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  Produce  Co.  is  very  emphatic  in  its  assertion  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  kind  of  separator  is  used,  so  long  as  it  is  a  good 
standard  make.  Do  not  buy  'cheap'  separators  first  because 
some  'mail  order'  house  catalogue  says  it  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  fact  is  that  'cheap'  separators  are  always  the  dearest  in  the 
end.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  skim  as  closely,  and  in  the 
next  place  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  years.  If  you  have  a 
'cheap'  separator,  not  a  standard  make,  you  must  not  complain  if 
you  do  not  make  as  much  money  from  your  cows  as  you  thought 
you  would.  The  Produce  Co.  is  handling  the  DE  LAVAL  sep- 
arator because  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  an  absolutely  re- 
liable machine.  'If  that  machine  does  not  prove  satisfactory  the 
trouble  must  then  be  with  the  manner  in  which  you  care  for  and 
feed  your  cows.    Be  sure  you  start  with  a  good  machine." 

The  big  creamery  concerns  which  look  the  country  and  the  world 
over  in  reaching  separator  conclusions  are  almost  invariably  users 
and  endorsers  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines.  Their  example 
and  advice  is  the  kind  that  the  inexperienced  buyers  may  safely 
and  wisely  follow. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Streets 
CHICAGO 
1213  &  1'215  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sta. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
li  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


SPRING 
TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 
WHEELS 


Lilfflitest  Draft  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  eoll.  Saves  a  half- 
horse  power.  Seat  adjusted  without  holts.  Vaed  either  as  walk- 
ing or  ridipg  harrow.  Teeth  controlled  by  lever.  Easily  cleared  of 
rubbish.  Made  of  very  best  materials.  Awarded  Gold  Medals  at 
St.  lionis  World's  Fair.  AVrite  for  f  reecatalogue  describing  this  harrow. 
THE  HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa.  ^ 


A  ^  Every  wire- 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge.  _ 
Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample 
for  inspection  and  test  A  moreisubstantial,  stock-resist- 
ing, time-defving  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  We 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  snowing  133  styles. 
The  BROWN  FEKCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


r 


I5''35crs. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


AGENTS 

SeulFabmers 

JOOLS 


7.  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. 


Wanted  for  our  Forged  Steel  Com« 
bEnulion  Hatebet,  Wire  Cntter^ 
Staple  Paller,  etc.,  8  tools  id  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  Tea  can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  /( 
is  simply  a  wonder.  Agents  sell 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam- 
ple quick.  Why  work  for  email 
wages  when  you  can  make  big 
money?  Sample  case  also  contains 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Sticktight  Buttoner  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  oE  novelties,  special 
prices,  plans  to  agents. 
Dept.  617,   Fredericktown,  Ohio. 


"HOW  AND  WHY 
TO  FILL  A  SILO" 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  EZaa  MONROE  MICH. 


BLUST 


99 


Self-Recom- 
mending Churn 


is  sent 
yon  on 

and  if  not  satisfactory  it  can  be  re 
tnrned  at  my  expense.  I  do  not 
ask  yon  to  send  one  cent  In  ad- 
vance. Write  today  for  circular, 
prices  and  my  free  trial  offer.  You'll 
not  regret  it. 

:.  C.  CONSTANCE,  Mansfield,  0. 


TWO  PAINT  BOOKS  FREE. 


WRITE 

and 


say: 


US 

"Send 
me  your  new 
Paint  Offers," 

and  we  will  send 
you  tree  by  re- 
turn mail,  our 
two  paint  books, 
most  valuable 
and  attractive  ever  oBered:  one,  a  te.rt  book,  "How  to 
Paint,"  teUs  everythina  about  painting,  the  other,  a 
big  complete  sample  bool;.  with  exact  shades  of  every 
color  house  paint,  barn  paint,  Chinese  Gloss  Lacquer, 
lor  relinishing  furniture  (maices  old  articles  like  new), 
varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  etc.,  shows  harmonizing 
color  selections  and  our  wonderfully  low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big  paint  factory  and  sell  you  direct  on 
the  basis  of  material  and  labor  cost  one-half  what  you 
must  pay  all  others.  Our  paint  is  guaranteed  10  years, 
smoothest,  easiest  working,  covers  double  the  surface, 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  others,  and  you  share  in  oxir  profits. 

Vnii  PAU  CCT  this  couch,  Morris  chair, 
I  UU  uHn  tic  I  or  choice  of  hundreds  of 
other  valuable  articles  free,  according  to  our 
revised,  more  liberal 
than  ever  plan  of  shar- 
ing profits  with  our 
customers,  all  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  free 
paint  books.  'Write  at 
Address 

SF.ARS;  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


once  and  get  the  paint  books. 


15  Days  Free  Trial 


Accurate, simply  construct- 
ed, durable.   All  kinds: 
Portable, Pit, Pitless;  Steel 
and  Cement  construction, 
on  trial.  Catalog  free.  Osgrood  8«ile  Co., 
165  Central  St.,  BlBebamtoo,  H.  T. 


Hameless  Horse  Collars  Save$$ 

Don't  wear  out;  do  away  with  sweat  pads; 
adjustable  in  size;  will  core  sore  shoul- 
ders, most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  forcatalogrue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 
MoweU  A.  Spautaing  Co-,Dept.  20  Caro,  SUoh. 


NEVrrON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERrHARY  SPECIFIC. 

Myearssale.  Oneto  two  cans 
f^^^will  cure  Heaves.  Si -00  per 
'T!5^**^can.   Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send -for  booklet. 
TbeNewtonRemedj-Co.,Toledo,0. 


SEND  A  POSTAL  TODAY 

for  our  new  1907  Catalog  of  high  grade  Colum- 
bus Vehicles  and  Harness  and  learn  all  about 
our  plan  of  selling  direct 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

If  yon  want  a  really  good,  reliable  vehicle  or 
harness  at  a  fair,  honest  price,  write  for  the 
book  today.  A  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

THE  COLTTMBUS  CASBIAGE  &  HABNESS  CO. 
3711  S.  High  St.,  Colomlins,  Oblo. 


ORNAMEIVTAI  FENCE 

86  D£8I€}NS,  ALL  STEEL. 

Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  nntil 
yon  get  our  free  oatalogne.' 
Kokomo  Fence  MecMne  Co., 
427  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


$ 
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nn   6  BAK  BKI1>6IXG  1600  OHM 

.98telephones 

Write  for  /r€c  book  explaining  coat  and  how  to  organlte, 
build  and  operate  telephone  tjelema  unontr  jour  oelgbboTi. 
CAOrZ  ELECTRIC  CO..    18  C.  C.  C.  BLDG..     CADIZ.  0. 
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Poultry  Raising 


BY   P.   H.  JACOBS 


WHOLESOME  FOODS 

IT  HAS  been  demonstrated  that  certain 
foods  "^affect  the  flavor  of  egg.s.  All 
kinds  of  poultry  prefer  wholesome  to 
unclean  food,  and  consume  undesir- 
able substances  more  on  account  of  lack 
of  variety  than  from  preference. 

Fowls  are  disposed  to  reject  ammoniacal 
substances,  and  when  fed  with  putrid 
meat  they  become  sick.  They  detest 
ground  bone  that  possesses  the  odor  of 
the  boneyard.  Bone  meal  that  has  an  un- 
pleasant odor  should  never  be  fed  to 
young  chickens,  nor,  in  fact,  to  any 
poultry.  Fowls  carefully  avoid  eating 
grass  upon  which  they  deposit  manure. 

When  fed  on  soft  food  the  hens  will 
eat  it  if  rendered  palatable,  but  unless 
the  feeding  places  are  kept  clean  they 
are  liable  to  partake  of  that  which  is 
fermenting.  Sloppy  food  is  seldom 
relished  by  them.  They  prefer  dry  food, 
and  if  given  the  privilege  of  so  doing, 
will  never  fail  to  select  the  best  and  most 
wholesome,  as  they  are  guided  by  instinct. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  restricted  to  a 
few  kinds  of  food  that  they  accept  sub- 
stances which  they  would  refuse  if  other 
materials  were  offered  them. 

<5> 

COCHINS 

The  Cochins  are  heavily  feathered  and 
are  favorites  with  many.  There  are  few 
varieties,  the  White,  Black,  Buff,  and 
Partridge.  They  differ  only  in  color. 
The  Cochins  are  compact  fowls,  heavily 
feathered,  and  are  very  hardy.  As  layers 
they  are  up  to  the  average,  and  are  con- 
sidered the  best  sitters  known,  though 
their  hea\'y  weight  sometimes  causes  the 
hens  to  trample  the  chicks.  For  hatch- 
ing young  turkeys  they  are  invaluable  and 
often  used  for  this  purpose. 

DEY  MATEEIAIS 

If  second-crop  clover  hay  is  cut  fine 
(about  half-Inch  lengths),  and  placed  in 
a  large  trough,  the  hens  will  pick  it  over 
and  select  the  portions  that  are  most  suit- 
able. Corn  fodder  (leaves)  can  also  be 
used  if  cut  into  ^hort  lengths,  and  ensilage 
is  given  the  hens  on  some  of  the  dairy 
farms,  as  they  will  consume  a  very  large 
proportion  of  such  foods.  A  head  of  cab- 
bage fastened  to  a  stake  will  be  accept- 
able, and  a  root  sheer  will  prepare  a  large 
quantity  of  turnips,  carrots  or  beets  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  thin  slices  being  easily 
broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  hens. 

Such  foods  as  sliced  turnips,  carrots  or 
beets  are  the  best  materials  for  ducks 
and  geese  that  can  be  given,  and  are  fed 
raw.  If  sprinkled  with  bran  and  corn- 
meal  the  cut  foods  make  an  acceptable 
and  cheap  ration.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
also  benefited  when  given  an  abundance 
of  finely  cut  clover^  either  dry  or  mois- 
tened. 

VAEIETY  AND  EXPENSE 

A  variety  of  food  is  cheaper  than  to 
use  onlj;  corn  or  wheat,  for  the  reason 
that  variety  promotes  growth,  laying  and 
thrift.  Because  a  variet>'  of  food  is 
recommended  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
expense  should  be  increased.  It  costs  more 
to  feed  the  hens  on  one  kind  of  food  than 
on  a  variety,  because  a  variety  satisfies 
their  wants  sooner.  A  hen  may  eat  a 
large  amount  of  grain,  but  if  she  is  pror 
ducing  eggs  she  will  require  something 
else.  If  given  a  variety  she  will  utilize 
.less  grain  and  satisfy  herself  with  food 
that  is  cheaper,  because  better  results  are 
obtained. 

<» 

PLENTY  OF  ROOM 

It  is  affirmed  that  to  make  one  acre 
support  a  cow  is  a  difficult  undertaking, 
yet  there  are  cases  in  which  several  hun- 
dred fowls  are  crowded  on  an  acre.  Even 
if  a  cow  is  well  fed  at  the  barn  she  will 
consume  the  larger  share  of  the  green 
material  grown  on  an  acre  lot,  if  per- 
mitted to  graze  thereon.  No  matter  how 
well  arranged,  an  acre  of  ground  is  not 
too  much  for  a  hundred  hens,  and  more 
than  that  number  should  not  be  kept  on 
that  area.  If  the  hens  are  crowded  in 
their  forage  ground  some  are  sure  not 
to  get  their  share  of  the  food.  Give  them 
plenty  of  outdoor  room,  as  well  as  ample 
room  in  the  house.  Let  the  houses  face 
the  south,  especially  the  ones  they  are 
in  during  the  winter,  so  that  they  will 
get  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Fowls  will  not  thrive  if  crowded,  out- 
doors or  indoors  On  the  farms  the 
fowls  are  not  usually  crowded,  compared 
with  the  limited  space  allotted  flocks  by 
those  living  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, etc.,  where  small  yards  are  used, 


in  which  the  birds  are  confined.  Large 
breeds,  such  as  Cochins,  Plj-mouth  Rocks 
and  Brahmas,  thrive  better  in  such  yards 
than  the  smaller  breeds,  as  they  may 
easily  be  kept  within  bounds  with  a  fence 
not  over  four  feet  high.  Flyers  are  not 
desirable  when  neighbors  also  have  flocks. 
Neither  is  it  fair  to  have  your  chickens 
running  over  his  garden.  If  not  fed  too 
heavily  on  grain,  so  as  to  avoid  getting 
them  fat,  and  also  if  they  are  kept  in  ex- 
ercise, by  compelling  them  to  scratch,  they 
will  thrive  well,  and  lay  as  many  eggs 
in  a  year  as  the  smaller  breeds  ,-The 
breeds  that  cannot  fly  have  not  the  motive 
power  of  the  more  active  birds,  but  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  quite  large  in 
size  and  they  are  also  very  hardy  and 
thrifty. 

FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKS 

As  the  early  brooding  hens  will  soon 
have  chicks  hatched,  it  is  well  to  remind 
farmers  that  cornraeal  should  not  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  special  diet  for  the 
chicks.  Corn,  cracked  or  ground,  is  an 
excellent  food,  as  cornmeal  has  done 
duty  for  many  years  in  the  past,  but  chicks 
require  something  else  as'  well.  Even  the 
corn  ilsed  should  be  last  year's  suppb',  as 
new  corn  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
diarrhea  in  chicks.  The  loss  occurs  when 
the  chicks  are  ten  days  to  three  weeks  of 
age.  If  new  corn  is  examined  closely, 
before^being  fed  to  the  chicks  (that  is, 
ground  com),  it  will  have  a  ragged, 
musty  appearance  and  an  odor,  and  upon 
mixing  it  will  become  pasty. 

The  cost  of  the  food  for  the  chick  is 
about  five  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound 
of  chick  produced.  It  requires  great  care 
to  raise  chicks  in  winter,  as  the  hen  can- 
not keep  them  sufficiently  warm  at  that 
season.  The  food  for  the  chicks  may 
consist  of  anything  they  will  eat.  Meat 
is  always  acceptable  to  them,  and  small 
"seeds  are  highly  relished.  The  j'oung 
chicks  are  growing  all  the  time,  for  which 
reason  they  should  be  fed  regularly,  at 
least  three  times  a  day ;  but  if  chicks  can 
be  so  fed  as  to  keep  tliem  busily  scratch- 
ing, it  will  be  as  much  advantage  to  them 
as  to  adult  fowls. 

The  main  point  is  never  to  let  young 
chicks  become  chilled,  as  they  will  perish, 
or  be  so  retarded  as  to  make  bat  little 
progress  in  growth  for  weeks.  A  little 
coop  and  run  for  chicks  is  a  convenient 
device  for  protecting  both  the  hen  and 
her  brood.—  The  use  of  muslin  (some 
kinds  of  which  are  water  proof  and  are 
sold  for  that  purpose)  is  cheaper  than 
the  use  of  boards,  as  the  muslin  is  light 
and  the  coops  are  easily  moved  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  light  frame  covered 
with  muslin,  to  be  used  as  a  run  for 
chicks,  will  shield  them  from  winds,  pro- 
tect them  against  storms  and  permit  the 
sunHght  to  enter.  Muslin  of  two  thick- 
nesses is  now  used  to  provide  shelter  for 
fowls.  It  is  equivalent  to  having  them  in 
the  open  air,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  fully  protected  from  wind  and  rain 
storms. 

<$> 

GEASS  IN  THE  SPRING 

Just  as  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to 
start  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  hens  can 
secure  a  share  of  green  food,  as  a  change 
from  the  dry  ration  of  a  long  winter, 
they  will  begin  to  lay.  If  the  space  de- 
voted to  poultry  is  limited,  a  sufficiency 
of  grass  can  be  grown  only  when  the 
flock  has  two  yards,  changing  the  hens 
from  one  yard  to  the  other  as  occasion 
demands.  If  the  range  is  large  the  grass 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  poultry,  and  the 
hens  will  secure  a  large  proportion  of 
insect  food. 

Grass  is  now  known  to  be  an  essential 
portion  of  the  ration  for  hens,  and  if 
they  are  confined,  and  cannot  have  access 
to  green  food,  it  will  pay  to  cut  it  into 
short  lengths  for  th«n  (reducing  the 
concentrated  foods),  in  order  not  only  to 
avoid  overfeeding,  but  to  affotJ  the  hens 
that  which  is  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  egg  production,  as  grass  contains  a 
large  share  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  mat- 
ter. 

The  best  grass  for  hens  is  white  clover, 
but  where  a  quick  growth  is  desired, 
oats  or  any  other  grain  may  be  sown. 
Kale  is  also  an  excellent  substitute,  and 
young  plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
tender  weeds,  just  peeping  out  of  the 
ground,  are  highly  relished.  If  kept  on 
a  small  plot  of  grass,  where  no  change- 
able yards  are  used,  the  feet  of  the  hens 
will  press  on  the  grass  many  hundreds 
of  times  during  the  day,  which  is  multi- 
plied as  "the  days  become  weeks,  and  this 
constant  trampling  destroys  the  grass.  On 
a  large  plot  the  damage  will  be  slight. 


Iwrrr  rr# 


A  Roof  of 


Rex  Flintkote  keeps  a  building  and 
its  contents  safe.  Falling  sparks  will  not 
ignite  Rex  Flintkote,  rain  and  snow  will  not 
penetrate  it,  winds  will  not  blow  it  oflf — becatise 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 

is  made- of  long  fibre  wool  felt  treated  by  our  special 
process.  It  contains  no  tar  or  paper.  Heat  will  not 
soften  it,  nor  cold  crack  it    It  is  laid  as  easily  as  a  carpet. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

We  will  send  upon  request  samples  to  test,  and  our 
valuable  roofing   booklet.    '-Look  for  the  boy" 
on  every  roll.    See  trade  mark  in  upper  comer. 

.A.«W.BirdS  Co..  75  India  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  25 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any- 
one, anywhere.  Auto- 
matic regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  ha 
knows,  yon  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box   96,  Radne,  Wi5. 

V.'areho-.ises--  Butlalo.  Detrcit.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


THIS 
MILL 


ON  TRIAL 
20  DAYS 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

Best  labricant  for  axles  in  the 
world — long  wearing  and  Tery  ad-  _ 
hesire. 

Makes  a  heavy  load  draw  like  a 
light  one.  Saves  half  the  wear  on 
wagon  and  team,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  youx  outfit. 

Ask  yoor  dealer  for  /ftiRZ  Axle 
Qrease. 

STANDARD 
OIL  CO. 

Iiiearp«nt«4 


for  you  to 
buy.  This  la  the  one  mill 
you'll  like  betterthe  long- 
er yon  use  it.  20  days  ^Ives 
you  time  to  see  now  It 
works— how   It's  made. 
"Corn  Belt"  Mills  grind 
all  kinds  of  ^aina  evenly 
and  rapidly,  write  toda 
for  free  catalog 
describing  full 
line    of  sweep 
and  power  mills. 

Spartan  Mf£.Co. 
326Cbinbwt(t, 
etlukort.  111. 


fm  PRormi 

H  B«flei)«r>,  Bxp«rto  ft:i4  .ArT!>ri]!MT«l  Ex* 
H     p«riin»ci  SUtlvot        and  B«c<.tnm«Qd 

■  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 
Owt44  T*<«  B.-<k,  *'Ho«r  To  Mak« 
MOMy  With  Poallry,"  eoatklaj  raon 
IsfcvBtftdco  tt^u  uy  i-tt.rr.  FK/F.  fcyM&d- 
iDf  kddTMJM  >f  !«<-  rri«i>U  wlMkMpt-ooittj. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

City.  OkllMd,  C»l..i  ■• 


POUURY 


"PtrfMf"  incubator 

90  Beg  Inoabators  ...  $4.00 

120^  ...  6.45 

240   *•  ■  .  9J26 

The  »afe  wzy  to  buy  anlDcubMor  is  on 
trial.    That'*  the  w»y  the  "  Perfect"  1% 
■old.    Brooders  U  equ&lly  law  prices. 
Write  for  S0O>paee  free  UmIc 
Til*  Tolled  Fnetorlf-i  CoMpkny,     D>>pt.  CU^Trlaad,  Ohio. 

lutomatio  BUCKEYE  Incubator 

All  Hetal,  Fire  Proof,  Continaoiu  Batcher. 

NEEDS  NO  THERMOMETER. 

Adjaitcd  by  oaand  ready  to  mn  when  you  «»t  it.  OiiKr- 
«ttt««d  for  fire  yeftrs.  tiood  crMlit  akt  home  Is  ifood  wiLb 
Oi  Oet  t&e  beat  and  MTe  monity.  C  \TAI.OOnE  KRBB 
■UCKCVB  IMCUMTOa  CO.  Bsa  IB,  Sprliiin«ltf>0. 


IWAII  POST  HOLE  &  I 
inAH  WELLAUGERi 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holea, 
well9,  etc.  U»e<lby  U.S.  Qovemment.  1 
Three  times  the  work  aeuompUshed  \ 
with  an  Iwan  Anger  than  with  any  other  , 
anger  or  digger.  Makes  bole  smoothlv,  / 

anlckly,  empties  easily  and  is  very! 
nrable.  Sizes  3  to  14  inch.  Inquire  of  I 
'  hardware  or  Implement  dealer.  Send/ 
for  onr  book  Easy  Digging.  It's  free' 

IWAN  BROS., 
Idw.  BItrt. ,  Dept.  H  Streator ,  1 


FENCE  fSSSa^' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coUod  wire.  We 
have  no  ac*ntft.  direct  to  user  »6 
factory  prices  on  30  day*  f  rc«  trUI. 

Wc  pay  all  frelaht.  C»talo(r  shows  ST 
ptvles  and  lu-ltrEta  of  farm  and  poultry 
ftuce.  It's  free.  Buy  dlrvi  t.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  HNCE  CO.  . 

Boi  18        WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


DON'T  RUST  FENCE 


40  C8rl>on  Spring  Steel.  Extra 
heavily  fnlvanized.  No  Ascnta. 
30  dari"  freo  trial.  Farm  and 
r<niltry  Fenc^.  Ostalogoe  No.  140. 
A  No  40  Strloii  Lawn  Fence,  Oala- 
locue  O.  Oacalo^ae  Free.  Writ* 
fur  one  or  hoth. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  4U1,  MAIUOA.  LSDIAXA 


ALFALFA 


Best  seed  for  sale. 
Write  (or  samples, 
prices  and  FREE 
directions  "i?"  on  Krowinf  J.  E.  VVINT,  &  BROS.. 
Box  17,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  or  Eutaw.  Alabacna. 

mPDIPFC  PCCC  L»«l>oriii,  Minorca!.  WjrBadoM.  Rocka, 
rnibCd,  Caaa  0rpiD(tan>,    .SherwoexU,  Laopluiu, 
Badi,  R.  I.  Whites,  Anconaf,  Oudu.  McCain  Cg-  OoJawara  N.  J. 
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A  Boy's  Squab  Farm 

A  Fourteen- Year-Old  Boy  is  a  Successful  Squab  Raiser 


PIGEON  EGGS 


MANY  boys 
and  girls 
would  like 
to  know  how  to 
become  success- 
ful pigeon  rais- 
ers. Some  money 
tan  be  made  with 
them,  besides  a  world  of  pleasure  and 
knowledge  gained  Jay  working  with  living 
things.  The  boy  or  girl  who  goes  about 
it  in  the  right  way  will  gain  more  knowl- 
edge of  biology  in  raising  squabs  than 
from  a  course  in  the  average  high  school 
or  college.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired 
comes  first  hand,  hence  it  has  the  highest 
educational  value. 

All  young  folks  contemplating  going 
into  the  squab  business  will 'Mo  well  to 
carefully  study  the  methods  of  Master 
Homer  Winch,  of  Austin,  Illinois,  whose 
picture  and  squab  house  are  shown  in  the 
illustration  and  who  has  become  unusually 
successful.  The  following  is-what  he  told 
me  about  raising  squabs  and  pigeons : 

"The  raising  of  squabs  for  market  is 
an  interesting  and  profitable  business^  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert.  Wild-game  birds 
are  scarce,  and  the  properly  raised  squab 
pigeon  comes  the  nearest  of  anything 
•  else  in  taking  the  place  of  game  birds. 


is  dry  and  free  from  drafts.  The  floox 
should  be  of  wood  and  set  above  the 
ground  on  posts  to  keep  out  rats. 
Windows  should  be  set  on  the  south 
and  east  sides,  to  admit  plenty  of  sun. 
For  nests,  fifteen-inch  boards  are  nailed 
to  the  sides  of  the  house,  twelve  inches- 
apart.  Partitions  are  placed  along  these 
boards  fifteen  inches  apart,  thus  making 
each  nest  fifteen  by  fifteen  inches  and 
twelve  inches  deep.  At  least  two  nest 
boxes  should  be  allowed  each  pair  of 
'breeders.  These  nests  are  large  enough 
for  the  largest  pigeons,  but  may  also  be 
used  for  the  smaller  varieties. 

"The  feed  trough  is  a  board  from  two 
to  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide.  A 
two-inch  strip  is  nailed  around  the  sides, 
to  keep  the  birds  from  scattering  the 
grain.  Salt,  grit  and  ground  oyster 
-shells  must  be  kept  before  'the  birds  at 
all  times.  Place  a  large  lump  of  rock 
salt  near  the  water  fount,  and  the 
pigeons  will  get  what  salt  they  need 
from  it.  Pigeons  require  a  variety  of 
grains.  I  like  the  following  mixture : 
Six  parts  wheat,  four  parts  cracked  corn, 
two  parts  millet  seed,  two  parts  Canada 
peas  and  four  parts  Kafir  corn.  Feed 
a  little  hemp  seed  once  a  week.  As  it 
is  very  fattening  it  should  not  be  fed 


feet  across  the  wings,  and  the  Maltese 
hen,  a  very  large-breasted,  compactly- 
built  pigeon,  make  the  best  squab  pigeons 
on  account  of  large  size.  A  cross  be- 
tween these  two  gives  excellent  results, 
the  Runt  having  the  long  keel,  while  the 
Maltese  furnishes  the  large  breast.  The 
squabs  from  these  large  birds  we'gh  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-four  pounds  to  the 
dozen,  while  Homing  squabs  weigh  only 
from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  dozen. 
These  pigeons  do  not  breed  as  fast  as 
the  Homings,  but  the  difference  in  weight 
of  the  squabs  more  than  makes  up  for 
this. 

"Tobacco  stems  are  used  in  the  straw 
for  nesting  material,  to  keep  out  lice. 
The  female  bird  lays  an  egg,  and  stands 
over  it  until  the  second  egg  is  laid  two 
days  later.  In  about  seventeen  days  the 
eggs  hatch.  The  old  birds  feed  the  young 
on  a  liquid  known  as  'pigeon's  milk'  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  which  gradually 
thickens  until  the  tenth  day,  when  they 
receive  the  whole  grain  from  the  crops 
of  the  parent  birds.  When  about  four 
weeks  old  the  squabs  are  ready  for 
market.  If  they  are  left  too  long  they 
will  be  able  to  fly  and  lose  much  of  their 
flesh  and.  tenderness.  When  the  young 
are  from  two  to  five  weeks  old  the  mother 


SQUABS  ONE  DAY  OLD 

As  in  the  poultry  business  it  takes  care- 
ful attention  to  details  to  get  the  best 
results. 

"There  are  many  that  have  some  loft 
that  could  be  used  for  pigeons.  There 
are  also  those  living  in  cities  and  towns 
who  have  a  small  unused  space  where 
they  could  build  a  loft  to  meet  the 
conditions,  and  by  buying  a  few  pairs 
of  breeders  and  allowing  the  young  to 
increase,  could  soon  fill  the  loft  to  its 
capacity. 

"Nearly  any  loft  or  building  can  be 
made  suitable  for  a  breeding  pen  if  it 


SQUABS  THREE  WEEKS  OLD 


too  often.  The  flying  pen  should  be 
large  enough  for  exercise  and  bathing, 
and  should  be  completely  enclosed  with 
two-inch   mesh    wire   poultry  netting. 

"Authorities  differ  as  to  the  variety 
of  pigeons  best  suited  for  squab  raising. 
Many  believe  that  the  Homing  pigeon, 
on  account  of  its  fast  breeding  quali- 
ties, is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  A 
pair  of  this  breed  will  raise  from  six 
to  nine  pairs  of  squabs  a  year. 

"From  my  own  experience  I  find 
that  the  Giant  Runt,  which  is  a  very 
large    pigeon,    measuring    nearly  three 


bird  lays  again  in  another  nest,  and  both 
parents  take  turns  in  sitting  on  the  eggs 
and  feeding  the  young. 

"When  buying  foundation  stock  it  is 
best  to  pay  a  little  more  and  secure  the 
best  to  begin  with,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
breed  first-class  stock." 

Hiram   H.  Shepard. 
<$> 

An  advertiser  has  called  Farm  and 
Fireside  "The  Giant  of  the  Farm  Press." 
How  do  you  like  the  name?  If  the 
paper  really  is  a  giant,  you  have  helped  to 
make  it  so. 


MASTER  HOMER  WINCH'S  SQUAB  HOUSE 


NewSure  Hatch  Book 

I 


A  new  book,  written  to  help 
MAKE  POULTRY  PAY  BETTER 

Off  the  press  only  a  few  days  and  ar 
ready  the  talk  of  the  poultry  world. 
Has  102  largfe  pages, 
with  a  wealth  of  iUus- 
tratlons.  Filled  to  the 
brim  with  valuable  in- 
formation drawn  from 
actual  experience. 

Easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Tells  all 
about  the  famous 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

How  it  is  built;  how  it  runs  itself  and 
pays  for  itself  with  one  hatchi  Sold 

I—  under  5-year  Guarantee,  freight  pre- 
paid, for  the  low  Sure  Hatch  prices. 
Must  do  the  -work  for  you  or  we  take  it 
back  at  our  expense.  110,000  In  use, 
eiving  satisfaction. 
Write  today  for  the  new  free  Sure 
Hatch  Book.  Read  it  before  you  buy 
an  incubator  at  any  price. 

8 SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.  Z 
Box  66.Fremont.Neb.,orDpt  66,Indiaiupoli«,Iiij.  | 


40  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ton  do  not  pay  lor  a 
Groat  Western  Incubator 
unless  satisfied.  Beetliot 
water  Incubator  made.  Eas- 
iest to  operate  and  sells  at 
the  lowest  price.  Shipped 
anywhere  on  40  days  free 
trial,  write  for  Free  catalog. 
Great  Western  Incubator  Co. 
942  Liberty,  KansasCity, Mo. 


240-EGG 

INCUBATOR 


$10 


120  "Egg  Incubator 
60  Egg  Incubator 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder 
100  Chick  Indoor  Brooder  $4.00 
■  Why  pay  double  these  prices  for 
machines  that  are  no  better?  Reliance  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers sent  complete  with  all  attachments.  Send  for  free  book 
jgiving  fall  particulars.  "We  save  you  money  and  gTiarantecsatis- 
bction.   Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  B70<  Freeport.  Ilk 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

'  The  only  machines  that  rival  the  mothet 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.   Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks* 
Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c.   50c  poultry  paper  one  year*  10c« 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
61  Second  Street  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


AMERICAN 

INCUBATOR 

SPECIAL  i  ^09  •11.' 

PRICES  i  ^flO  » 

Brooders  too  low  to  price  here.  Iron 
bound.  Personal  grnarantee  of  their  snperlortty.  All 
abont  the  best  Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  and 
Poultry  Supplies,  with  prices,  in  our  free  book. 
American  Incubator  Co.,  Box  117,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


Write  to  us, 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY; 
AN  INCUBATOR  ■ 

1  We  Can  Save  Too  Money  ] 

1  We  bay  material  to  the  best  advantage.  We  manufacture  at 
1  least  expense.  Victor  machines  giveyonmostfor  jourmoney 
I  ft3  our  free  books  will  show.   Just  eay  on  a  postal  "Send  Vio- 
1  tor  Book"  and  tell  us  the  size  machine  you  want  and  let  ue 
1  give  yoQ  our  special  prices.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Qutncy.  III. 

240'EGG 

ncubafor 


120  Egg  Size,  99.00 
eo  Egg  SIxe,  97.60 

Broodersequally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous*' Ideal" 

— ^aranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made.   

Whj  not  save  ftom  |5  to  ?10?  Get  out  big  128  page,  Uluitr»ted 

ffi^  took  J  ^         Freepon.  ni.  | 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  6elf -regnlatmg. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 

Sliced  flrst-claes  hatchers  made. 
^EO.  H.  STAHL,  Qainey,  III. 


GEM  II4CUBATORS 
ibifl  AND  BROODERS 
T)m«  tested  And  provoD  aueceEBi  tbous&QdB  la 
nee;  eold  direct  to  yoM  ktwholeakle  prices.  Tou: 

(get  the  mftker'a  guaruteeuid  fave  the  mlddle- 
mftQ'8   profits.       The    Eemovablt    Oiiek  Tray' 
and  Nursery — a  fe&tiire  no  otJter  b»8— eiplfcined  In 
catalog.   U'tfree.   Write  for  it  today. 
Gem  fncubsfor  Co.>  Boi  35,  Trotwood,  0. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 

Oor  big  Ponltr;  book  tellshowtomakeit.  How 
to  breed, feed  and  market  for  best  results.  100 
illostrations.    Describee  largest  pure  bred 
poultry  farm  in  the  world.   TcUb  how  to  atari 
email  and  grow  big.  All  about  our  30  leading 
varieties.  Quot-es  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  in" 
cubators  and  brooders.    Wailed  for  4  cts.  < 

F*  FOY.  Box  to  ,I>es  Moines«Iowa 

Globe  Incubators 

hatch  eggs  while  you  sleep.  Fine 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies  free, 
Oa  C.  Shoemaker  &.  Co.  ,  721,  Kreeport,  III. 

GREIDER'SFINE  CATALOGUE  1907 

tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  describes  and 
illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beaatUul  natural  color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for  stock  and  egge ;  how 
to  Cure  diseases,  till  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  Hi  cts.    B.  H.  GEEIDEE,  RHEEMS,  PA 


Vis  Banta  Hatches 

lots  of  chicts  easily,  cheaply.  Our 
eroarantee  loads  on  as  all  risks. 
New  Banta  incubator  catalog  free.  _ 
Banta-Bender  Mfe.  Co.,  Dept  78.  liigonier. 


MY  POULTRY  BOOK  FREE.  Tells  how  to  make  your 
own  Poultry  Food  and  Egg  Producer;  cure  all  diseases; 
fatten  poultry  for  market.  Write  today.  Address 
R.  C.  Combs,  Pres.,  Lock  B.  137,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
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f  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

One  Year  (24  numbers)  25  cents 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wTapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 
-  When  renewing  your  subscription,  do  not  fail  to 
say  it  is  a  renewaL  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do 
this  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OMO 

Branch  OHicei:  It  Eatt  24th  St..  New  York  City. 
Tribune  Building.  Chscag'o,  HI. 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING! 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  ad- 
vertisements generally  known  as  "read- 
ers" in  its  editorial  or  news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you 
write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  guar- 
antee you  fair  and  square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  ad- 
just petty  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest  advertisers,  but.  if  any  adver- 
tiser should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we 
stand  ready  to  make  good  the  loss  in- 
curred, provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  the  New  York  address. 


We  like  to  see  a  subscriber  coming  in 
for  three  years.    It  is  a  compliment  to 
his  sagacity  and  a  sign  of  his  prosperitj'. 
<S> 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  -get  two 
neighbors  to  subscribe.  Go  ahead,  get 
two  neighbors,  and  send  them  along. 
We'll  continue  your  name  for  a  year,  just 
to  pay  you. 

<S> 

Remember,  we  would  rather  send  you 
the  paper  free  and  get  paid  subscriptions 
from  two  of  your  friends,  than  to  receive 
j'our  own  money.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
it  better,  too. 

Test  your  seed  corn  by  testing  the 
germination  of  individual  ears.  Then  all 
ears  of  low  vitality  can  be  rejected,  and 
a  good  stand  of  corn  assured  in  so  far  as 
the  selection  of  sound  seed  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  After  the  com  has  been 
shelled  and  mixed  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  good  seed  from  the  bad,  and  the 
stand  is  bound  to  be  imperfect  unless  the 
seed  is  absolutely  perfect,  which  it  rarely 
is. 

<$> 

In  a  recent  debate  on  the  comparative 
integrity  of  public  officials  Ex-Governor 
C?.mpbell  made  pointed  use  of  a  good  «ld 
Wall  Street  joke.    He  said: 

"With  this  great  accumulation  and  ag- 
gregation of  wealth  has  come  the  mere 
worship  of  wealth.  You  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon,  and  the  world  seems  to 
have  found  that  out,  and  a  good  size  of  a 
chunk  of  it  is  going  to  serv-e  Mammon 
and  let  God  alone.  That  is  why  there 
are  more  scandals  to-day  in  the  business 
world  in  twenty-four  hours  than  there 
was  in  George  Washington's  time  in  fifty 
years. 

"I  don't  say  that  all  people  are  dis- 
honest. Far  from  it.  The  world  is  hon- 
est ;  men  are  honest.  The  dishonest  man 
is  the  exception.  There  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  men  in  politics  who  are  born 
dishonest.  Some  of  them  succumb  to  their 
environment.  But,  in  the  business  world, 
dishonesty  has  become  so  common  that 
it  is  not  regarded  as  a  joke  any  more. 
It  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  in  Wall 
Street  that  there  was  only  one  honest  man 
there,  and  the  statue  of  Washington  in 
front  of  the  sub-treasury  was  pointed  out 
as  that  man." 

BALANCING  CROPS  AND  RATIONS 

In  a  comparative  pig-feeding  experi- 
ment conducted  by  the  Indiana  Experi- 
ment Station  last  year,  one  lot  of  pigs  was 
fed  cornmeal  only,  with  the  result  of  a 
light  gain  in  weight  at  a  loss  of  three 
cents.  A  similar  lot  was  fed  a  ration  of 
two  thirds  cornmeal  and  one  third  soy- 
bean meal,  with  the  result  of  a  heavy 
gain  in  weight  at  a  profit  of  $5.66.  This 
is  the  old  lesson  of  balanced  rations,  but 
it  cannot  be  made  too  plain. 

American  farmers  now  have  two  won- 
derful crops,  one  widespread  and  the 
other  spreading  wide — corn  and  alfalfa. 
They  are  the  ideal  crops  for  balancing 
feed  rations.  One  is  rich  in  heat  and  fat 
forming  food  elements,  the  other  in  bone 
and  muscle  forming  elements.  One  is  a 
grain,  the  other  a  forage  crop — each  in 
concentrated  form  of  its  kind.  With  them 
one  can  compound  rations  in  proper  pro- 
portions for  young  stock,  mature  stock 
and  fattening  stock  of  every  kind  on  the 
farm,  from  the  little  pig  and  his  mother 
in  pasture  to  the  fat  steer  in  the  feed  lot; 
for  the  busy  hen  as  well  as  for  the  fat 
lamb. 

Wherever  you  have  rich,  sweet,  well- 
drained  soils  that  produce  good  crops  of 
corn,  sow  alfalfa.  They  are  the  greatest 
compapion  crops  in  the  country. 


FORMALIN  TREATMENT  FOR 
SMUT 

The  yield  of  oats,  or  wheat,  is  reduced 
from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  or  more  by 
smut,  a  parasitic  plant  of  wide  distribu- 
tion. The  smut  spores  are  carried  on  the 
grains,  and  can  be  killed  by  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  treatment  of  the  seed. 
^  Get  from  3'our  druggist  a  pound  of  pure 
foriftalin  for  every  fifty  bushels  of  gprain 
you  intend  to  sow.  Add  it  to  fort>--five 
gallons  of  water.  Have  the  solution  in 
two  or  three  barrels.  Place  a  bushel  of 
grain  in  a  coarse  sack  or  wire  basket,  and 
submerge  it  in  the  solution,  shaking  it 
about  until  everj^  grain  is  saturated.  Allow 
the  first  lot  to  drain  back  into  the  barrel 
while  treating  the  second,  and  so  on.  The 
dampened  grain  spread  thinly  on  the  barn 
floor  and  shoveled  over  a  few  times  will 
soon  become  dry  enough  to  sow  by  hand 
or  drill. 

It. is  the  prompt  and  intelligent  attention 
to  such  iihportant  little  details  that  often 
makes  the  profits  in  farming. 

ENMITY  AGAINST  RAILROADS 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Buxton,  of 
Oklahoma,  reads  as  follows: 

"I  read  a  piece  in  your  paper  about 
some  one  going  into  a  farm  house  the  past 
winter  and  the  good  housewife  making 
excuses  for  having  a  fire  in  only  one  stove, 
when  they  had  three  stoves  which  they 
used  to  keep  going  all  at  once  in  cold 
weather.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal, 
ten  to  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  they  could 
not  afford  to  use  more  than  one  stove. 

"Out  here  we  would  think  we  were 
doing  fine  if  we  could  get  coal  at  that 
price.  Coal  costs  us  about  thirty-six  cents 
a  bushel.  Twenty-five  bushels  make  a  ton. 
The  cheapest  lump  coal  here  is  $8.50  a 
ton  up  to  $9.50. 

"The  railroads  own  and  operate  all  the 
coal  mines  in  Oklahoma,  and  they  haul  the 
very  same  kind  of  coal  to  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  and  sell  it  at  $4.50  a  ton. 
So  we  think  your  Ohio  people  can't 
grumble  much  when  you  look  at  what  you 
have  to  pay  and  what  we  have  to  pay  and 
mark  the  difference. 

"The  way  you  go  for  members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  against  the  farmers'  inter- 
ests makes  one  feel  good,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  people  relegating  some  of  them 
to  private  life.  Keep  on  in  the  good  work. 
If  the  farmers  would  cast  partizan  politics 
aside  and  vote  for  the  best  men  without 
regard  to  parties,  we  would  have  better 
laws." 

The  ke3'note  of  Mr.  Buxton's  just  com- 
plaint is  unfair  railroad  discrimination. 
He  and  his  neighbors  are  experiencing 
just  what  people  in  every  part  of  the 
country  suffer  from.  With  him  it  is  in- 
j  ustice  in  rates  on  coal ;  with  others, 
injustice  in  rates  on  other  articles  of 
freight  traffic.  He  has  simply  voiced  com- 
mon experience  and  sentiment. 

Some  of  the  big  railroad  managers  are 
now  complaining  about  the  press  inciting 
the  enmity  of  the  people  against  railroad 
corporations,  and  compelling  the  enact- 
ment of  drastic  laws  for  controlling  thenv 
If  there  is  any  enmity  against  railroads, 
.the  greedy  financiers  who  have  seized  con- 
trol of  the  transportation  business  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  They-  are 
not  railroad  operators,  but  railroad  ma- 
nipulators. Not  railroading,  but  stock 
gambling  is  their  real  business.  They  are 
directly  responsible  for  illegal  discrimina- 
tion in  rates,  rebates,  special  favors  to 
some  and  special  extortion  from  others, 
and  for  aiding  and  abetting  all  kinds  of 
monopolies.    In  fact,  they  are  the  main 


support  of  every  monopoly  in  the  country. 

The  people  everywhere  are  finding  them 
out  and  they  are  determined  to  abolish  the 
evils  for  which  they  are  responsible.  It  is 
not  enmity  against  railroads,  but  righteous 
indignation  and  a  positive  determination 
to  overthrov/  the  schemes  by  which  they 
are  being  robbed  that  impels  the  people 
of  this  country  to  protect  themselves  by 
legislative  reform  measures  and  stern  en- 
forcement of  law. 

Citizens  of  Oklahoma  and  every  other 
part  of  the  Union  know  that  in  our  civili- 
zation the  railroad  is  a  necessity,  that 
agriculture  and  transportation  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  and  develop  together,  but 
that  for  self-preservation  they  must  drive 
out  the  financial  buccaneers  from  control 
of  the  railways. 

In  these  days  judges  as  well  as  plain 
citizens  can  use  vigorous  language  about 
modern  railway  management  In  a  recent 
dissenting  opinion  Judge  Roby,  of  the 
Appellate  Court  of  Indiana,  says:^_  . 

"The  average  citizen,  instead  of  regard- 
ing a  railroad  company  with  the  kindli- 
ness that  his  father  felt  for  it,  has  come 
to  regard  it  as  an  enemy.  Railroads  are 
as  beneficial  and  essential  as  they  ever 
were,  but  their  management  has  aroused 
a  spirit  of  opposition  because  of  which  the 
representatives  of  such  companies  who 
appear  in  court  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in 
the  jury  system,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  vitality  of  that  system  lies  in  the 
disposition  of  common  men  to  stand  to- 
gether against  any  influence  which  they 
regard  as  inimical. 

"A  modern  railroad  corporation  is  a 
money-making  machine.  Its  sole  function 
is  to  make  money.  It  is  not  concerned 
over  the  statute  defining  manslaughter.  It 
has  but  one  vulnerable  point — it  responds 
to  but  one  sentiment.  It  will  not  con- 
tinue to  do  that  which  costs  money  and 
lowers  dividends.  If  it  is  cheaper  to  kill 
twenty  faithful  employes,  one  at  a  time, 
than  to  build  a  bridge,  they  will  have  to 
die.  If  it  is  cheaper  to  build  a  bridge,  one 
will  be  built.  And  immunity  from  the 
payment  of  damages  on  account  of  grade- 
crossing  accidents  has  probably  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  such 
accidents  as  the  increased  rate  at  which 
it  is  possible  to  run  a  locomotive  engine." 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

In  its  closing  days  the  59th  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  tax-free 
alcohol  law,  providing  for  the  operation 
of  small  farm  distilleries  on  the  German 
system. 

This  amendment  permits  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol  from  farm  products 
on  a  small  scale  without  the  expense  of 
constructing  a  bonded  warehouse  and 
separate  denaturing  warehouse  on  the 
premises  of  every  farmer  who  engages 
in  the  business. 

This  amendment  will  accomplish  much 
to  perfect  the  law  passed  last  year,  and 
ultimately  will  result  in  lowering  the 
price  of  denatured  alcohol  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  used  for  many  different 
industrial  purposes.  Under  the  small 
farm  distillery  system  alcohol  can  be 
made  from  cheap,  bulky  farm  products 
which  could  not  profitably  be  hauled 
several  miles  to  a  large  distillery.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  estimated  that  alcohol 
might  be  distilled  from  green  cornstalks 
at  a  cost  as  low  as  three  cents  a  gallon. 
This  would  be  impossible,  however,  if 
the  green  cornstalks,  or  other  such  bulky 
materials,  had  to  be-  hauled  off  the  farm 
to  a  distillery  a  few  miles  away. 

Another  good  feature  about  this  amend- 


ment is  that  it  broadens  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  alcohol  so  that  much  unnec- 
essary transportation  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  finished  product  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  also  that  it  will  be  much  more 
difiicult  for  monopolists  to  control  the  bus- 
iness. 

Judg^ing  from  the  many  queries  received 
there  is  a  very  great  interest  now  among 
farmers  and  others  in  this  subject.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  published  some  bulletins  on  denatured 
alcohol  which  cover  the  subject  conserv- 
atively and  quite  thoroughly.  They  can 
be  obtained  on  a  written  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,- 
D.  C. 

<$> 

THE  APRIL  lOTH  ISSUE 

will  be  featured  with  articles  and  illus- 
trations that  will  gladden  every  farm 
home  it  reaches. 

The  Farmer  in  the  Dakotas 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  farming 
in  the  rich,  broad  prairies,  where  wheat 
fields  as  level  as  the  ocean  at  rest  stretch 
away  in  every  direction.  The  great  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Dakotans  and  how 
they  solve  them  will  be  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  feature. 

"The  Celery  City" 

illustrating  and  describing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  industry  in  Florida  that 
may  make  Sanford  as  famous  as  Kala- 
mazoo. 

Another  New  Serial  Story 

entitled  "Mill  Owners,"  written  specially 
for  F.\RM  AND  Fireside,  will  commence 
next  issue  in  the  Magazine  and  Feature 
Section.  It  is  a  tale,  clean  and  whole- 
some, with  plenty  of  excitement,  love  and 
romance,  and  has  to  do  with  life  in  a 
Northern  cotton  mill  and  in  the  cotton 
districts  of  the  South.  It  is  a  story  that 
will  appeal  .to  all  our  fiction  readers,  and 
we  do  not  want  any  of  them  to  miss  it. 
See  page  16,  April  10th  issue. 

Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox 

The  forty-second  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  together  with  other 
famous  bits  of  history,  will  be  interest- 
ingly told  by  pen  and  picture. 

Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
such  loyal  supporters  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  round- 
up of  good  things,  and  we  know  their 
special  pages  will  be  brimful  of  interest- 
ing stories. 

New  Ideas  for  the  Housewife 

The  wife  or  daughter  of  the  home  is 
never  too  busy  to  grasp  the  helpful  ideas 
as  they  come  along,  ideas  that  will  per- 
haps make  her  daily  tasks  lighter,  her 
household  more  beautiful  or  her  cook- 
ing better.  There  will  be  two  pages  just 
chockful  of  the  kind  of  suggestions  the 
thrifty,  up-to-date  housewife  needs  at 
this  season. 

Stop  and  Think  About  This 

We  do  not  want  you  to  miss  any  of  the 
many  features,  and  the  above  are  only  a 
few  to  be  contained  in  the  next  issue, 
therefore  we  want  to  again  remind  you 
that  the  only  way  to  insure  getting  the 
paper  is  for  you  to 

See  that  Your  Subscription  is  Paid  Up 
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A  FLOWER  VENDER 


HE  Joyous  Eastertide  is, 
financially  speaking, 
the  harvest  time 
of  the  floral  industry 
throughout  the  world, 
and  what  marvelous 
resources  are  called 
into  requisition  to 
furnish  the  petaled 
emblems  for  the  great 
spring  festival  may 
be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  in  the 
'  United  States  alone 
there  is  an  invest- 
m  e  n  t  of  approx- 
imately twelve  million 
dollars  represented  in 
the  florist  establish- 
ments which  handle 
cut  flowers.  Esti- 
mates based  upon 
statistics  prepared  by 
the  United  States 
Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  So- 
ciety of  American 
Florists  indicate  that 
the  people  of  Uncle 
Sam's  domain  expend  for  Natures  fair  trophies  each 
Easter  not  less  than  six  million  dollars  two  thirds 
of  which  sum  is  paid  for  cut  flowers.  Lihes,  roses, 
carnations  and  violets  are  the  queens  of  the  tiaster 
bower.  For  the  alabaster,  bell-like  blossoms  wtnch  are 
supposed  to  be  especially  well  quahfied  to  welcome  tlie 
resurrection  morn  there  is 
paid  each  year  about  two 
million  dollars,  and  the  pur- 
chases of  roses  amount  to 
almost  as  much.  Thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  violets 
are  purchased,  principally  to 
be  worn  by  fair  worshipers, 
and  the  miscellaneous  flowers 
which  are  disposed  of  cost  a 
pretty  penny. 

The  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versal flower  festival  -with 
which  the  world  commem- 
orates the  close  of  Lent  com- 
mences in  the  hothouses  matiy 
months  before.  Very  fre- 
quently florists  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice  vast  quantities  of 
flowers  in  order  to  have  their 
plants  in  condition  to  supply 
the  tremendous  crop  of  blos- 
soms necessary  to  supply  the 
Easter  demand.  Tiie  shrewd 
purveyors  of  the  floral  world 
must  also  study  conditions 
assiduously,  for  be  it  known 
there  are  fashions  in  flowers 
as  in  Easter  millinery.  The 
lily,  they  can  rest  assured, 
will  always  have  a  certain 
popularity  at  this  season,  but 
as  to  what  class  of  blossoms 
will  be  in  vogue  for  feminine 
adornment  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  rely  upon  speculation. 

Roses  and  orchids  have 
each  enjoyed  reigns  of  popu- 
larity at  that  period  of  the 
year,  when  Nature  and  fem- 
ininity come  forth  arrayed  in 


all  the  glories  of  the  spring  toilet,  but  the  triumphs 
have  not  been  so  oft-repeated  as  those  of  the  sweet- 
smelling  violet.  The  dainty  purple  flower  is  especially 
sure  of  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in  those  years  wherein 
Easter  comes  early  in  the  season,  for  the  violet  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  frost  flower.  Nor  is  its 
recurring  popularity  difficult  of  explanation  even  disre- 
garding this  circumstance,  for  the  advent  of  the  joyous 
Sunday  which  marks  the  close  of  winter  finds  the  violet 
at  its  prime  and  all  but  ready  to  nod  farewell  until 
cold  weather  comes  again.  Moreover,  as  a  finishing 
touch  to  a  street  toilet  or  a  housegown  there  is  nothing 
quite  to  com(>are  with  the  violet ;  and  since  it  is  nowa- 
days the  attire  which  makes  the  Easter,  this  is  an 
important  consideration.  Finally,  the  violet  is  a  day- 
light flower,  not  appearing  to  advantage  by  artificial 
illumination ;  and  since  sunlight  is  likewise  a  requisite 
of  the  Easter  parade,  the  tiny  posies  should  constitute 
the  badge  of  fashion  in  the  show  of  raiment. 

In  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  probably  the  first 
harbinger  of  the  Easter  floral  shower  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  lily  fields  of  the  dream  islands  of  Bermuda 
months  prior  to  the  momentous  day.  Of  late  years 
improved  transportation  facilities  have  enabled  the  ship- 
ment of  vast  quantities  of  lily  buds  from  Bermuda  to 
the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  week 
before  Easter,  but  for  the  most  part  the  saints  among 
flowers  which  grace  the  holy  anniversary  are  grown  in 
American  hothouses  from  bulbs  sent  North  from  Ber- 
muda perhaps  nine  months  before.  These  transplanted 
lilies,  as  they  might  be  termed,  are  far  more  costly  than 
those  which  are  shipped  in  from  the  sunlit  isles ;  but 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  them  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  one  New  York  agent  sells  upward  of 
sixty  thousand  lily  blooms  each  Easter. 


A  FIELD  OF  LILIES,  BERMUDA 


For  the  roses  that  go  to  make  up  her  Easter  garlands 
Miss  Columbia  draws  on  many  floral  storehouses,  but 
the  greatest  of  these  are  located  at  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  and  at  Roseland,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  At  the 
latter  place  is  located  the  largest  rose  house  in  the 
world,  an  establishment  from  which  upward  of  two 
million  blooms  are  sent  out  each  Easter.  The  Amer- 
ican Beauty  rose,  which,  like  her  namesake,  is  amenable 
to  no  limitations  as  to  seasons,  and  which  easily  main- 
tains its  rarity  and  costliness  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  growing  it  successfully,  continues  as  the  aristocrat 
of  the  floral  galaxy,  but  other  members  of  the  rose 
family,  such  as  the  Golden  Gate,  which  rivals  the 
American  Beauty  in  rarity,  and  sells  for  one  dollar  a 
blossom,  are  in  some  measure  dividing  its  popularity. 

The  vicinity  of  Chicago  constitutes  the  center  of  the 
carnation  realm  as. concerns  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  the  entire  world.  At  the  Western  metropolis  are 
located  the  most  extensive  carnation  gardens  and  green- 
houses on  the  globe.  The  carnation  beds  cover  fully 
twenty  acres,  and  carnations  are  shipped  not  only  to  all 
parts  of  this  country,  but  to  Europe.  The  retail  flower 
market  in  Chicago  does  not  compare  with  that  in  New 
York,  but  in  growing  and  wholesaling  flowers  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes  has  no  rival.  The  prime  reason  for 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  flat  surface  of  the 
country  around  Chicago  gives  vast  area  for  flower  gar- 
dens, and  the  lake  bottom  soil  of  mud  and  sand  is  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  flower  growth.  In  addition  there 
is  an  immense  German  population  engaged  in  truck 
gardening. 

The  great  violet-growing  center  is  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  but  of  late  years  a  large  number  of  worn-out 
farms  in  Virginia,  principally  in  Albemarle  and  ad- 
jacent counties,  have  been  turned  to  good  account  by 

their  owners,  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  violet  grow- 
ing, and  great  numbers  of 
women  have  engaged  in  this 
pursuit  with  marked  success. 
Violets  never  sell  at  Easter 
for  less  than  a  cent  apiece, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  average 
of  a  single  plant  is  fifty  a 
season  it  will  be  appreciated 
that  the  cost  of  these  modest 
flowers  forms  quite  an  item 
in  the  expenditure  for  flow- 
ers. In  this  country  the 
double  blossom  leads  in  pop- 
ularity, a  condition  being 
presented  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  in  Paris,  where  the 
single  violet  is  the  great 
Easter  flower  for  corsage 
wear. 

Orchids  are  used  not  a  little 
in  house  ornamentation  at 
Eastertide,  but  the  flowers 
are  so  expensive  that  they 
are  procurable  only  by  the 
wealthy  class.  Arbutus  and 
lilacs  are  in  favor  whenever 
.-.the  joyous  day  comes  suffi- 
ciently late  in  the  spring  to 
permit  of  their  participation 
in  the  floral  assemblage,  and 
the  gay  azaleas  and  mighty 
hvdrangeas  are  always  as- 
sured of  their  places  in  the 
churches.  In  a  number  of 
cities  it  has  been  customary 
of  late  years,  whenever  the 
season  has  been  sufficiently 
far  advanced,  to  secure  great 
[concluded  on  pace  17] 
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[CONTIXUED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE] 
'<  »ELL,  I  can't  tell  j-ou  all  I  went 

through,  stunned  by  this  dis- 
covery concerning  my  husband, 
but  Oscar  and  I  arranged  a 
plan  to  defeat  him.  I  sold  every- 
thing of  value  I  had  of  my  own,  and  sent 
my  _  brother  to  Japan,  keeping  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's jewels  in  my  custody.  First  I  made 
him  write  a  lot  of  letters  to  my  husband 
in  the  cipher  they  had  agreed  upon,  telling 
him  he  suspected  detectives  were  on  his 
track,  and  he  was  fleeing  to  escape  them. 
These  I  had  posted,  through  friends,  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  pretending 
it  was  a  joke  I  was  playing.  This  kept 
my  husband  tracing  him  from  place  to  place, 
until  the  last  letter  reached  him.  in  which 
I  had  made  Oscar  say  he  would  write  no 
more  for  a  time,  for  fear  of  detection.  By 
that  time  he  was  far  out  on  the  Pacific ! 

"  'Then  I  prepared  for  escape.  I  com- 
plained to  my  husband  of  his  mysterious 
behavior,  and  said  I  was  tired  of  being  left 
alone.  Whereupon  a  terrific  scene  ensued 
between  us,  and — he  struck  me!  That  fin- 
ished our  relations. 

"  'My  husband  was  so  engaged  in  tracing 
Oscar,  and  so  in  terror  that  he  had  escaped 
with  the  jewels,  that  he  did  nothing  to  pre- 
vent my  getting  away,  and  beginning  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce ;  probably  he  thought 
it  wiser  not  to  offer  opposition  that  would 
attract  public  attention  to  himself.  At  any 
rate,  in  less  than  a  month  I  had  prepared 
to  leave  for  England,  when  a  woman,  whom 
I  had  trusted  with  part  of  the  story  of  my 
brother,  betrayed  me  to  Faulkney,  with 
whom  I  later  learned  she  was  in  love.  I 
had  arranged  to  return  to  California  and 
sail  from  there,  meet  my  brother  in  Japan, 
and  with  him  return  to  England  and  deliver 
the  jewels  to  Ladj'  Hamilton. 

"  'The  only  really  loyal  friend  I  had  to 
depend  on  at  the  time  was  a  lawyer  in 
New  York,  Ridgeway,  who  loves  me,  and 
it  was  with  his  help  that-  I  managed  the 
scheme  with  you.  How  it  was  ever  dis- 
covered I  can't  understand,  unless  there  was 
some  one  spj'ing  on  me  in  that  boarding 
house.' 

"  'Then,'  I  said  breathlessly,  'the  jewels 
were  in  that  trunk  you  entrusted  to  me?' 

"  'Yes,  they  were,'  she  returned.  'It  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  do,  for  Ridgeway,  _ 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gabriel  de 
Romne,  had  learned  that  my  husband  sus- 
pected I  had  them.  He  was  hunting  me  in 
California,  but  was  due  in  New  York  just 
a  day  before  the  first  ship  sailed,  and  I  knew 
he  would  manage  some  way  of  preventing 
my  getting  ott,  so  I  thought  de  Romne, 
whom  he  sent  to  spy  upon  me,  would  be 
hoodwinked  by  my  waiting  over  for  the  next 
ship.  But  evidently  some  one  must  have 
overheard  the  whole  transaction  between 
you  and  me,  and  who  that  could  be,  I  can't 
iir.agiiie,  unless  that  woman  in  California 
who  betrayed  my  confidence  followed  me  to 
New  York  and  took  a  room  at  the  same 
house. 

"'And  now,  as  I  look  back,  I  remember 
there  was  a  woman  there  who  did  not  appear 
for  meals,  and  whom  I  met  two  or  three 
times  on  the  landing  outside  my  room.  She 
wore  green  glasses,  and  appeared  to  be  an 
invalid,  and  I — yes,  it  must  have  been  she !' 

"  'Why  did  you  not  write  at  once  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  tell  her  the  facts?'  I  asked; 
and  she  replied,  as  she  rose  from  the  table, 
'And  have  my  brother  ruined  for  life — he 
for  whom  she  has  done  so  much !  No,  I 
couldn't  do  that !  I  thought  I  could  manage 
it  without  making  him  pay  such  a  price  for 
his  folly.  She  was  ill  for  so  long,  and  then 
came  the'  illness  and  death  of  her  son,  so 
the  theft  has  not  yet  been  discovered ;  and 
if  I  could  only  get  them  to  her  even  now, 
the  whole  situation  will  be  saved !  Come, 
let  us  hurr>'  to  this  address.  I  have  hopes 
something  may  come  of  it.' 

"We  got  into  a  handsome  and  drove  down 
the  Strand;  but  a  little  way  below  the 
number  thirty-two,  Suzanne — I  call  her 
that  now — stopped  the  cab,  and  we  got  out 
and  walked  up  close  to  the  houses  on  that 
side  of  the  street.  It  was  in  a  business 
part  of  the  city,  where  heavy  drays  were 
blocking  the  narrow  way  and  drivers  scream- 
ing to  one  another. 

"When  we  arrived  at  number  thirty-two 
I  felt  confident  it  was  the  house  I  had  been 
imprisoned  in  during  the  fog,  for  there  were 
the  three  low  steps  and  narrow  doorway ; 
and  just  opposite  was  a  brownstone  house 
with  a  high  flight  of  steps,  and  an  outside 
door  that  could  be  pushed  open. 

"  'I  am  sure  this  is  the  house,'  I  said  ex- 
citedly, and  explained  why  I  thought  it  was. 

"  'Oh,  if  it  only  proves  to  be,'  she  re- 
turned, 'my  brother  and  I  may  be  saved!' 
Then  she  looked  me  over  carefully.  I  was 
still  wearing  her  things,  and  before  leaving 
the  hotel  had  put  on  a  thick  brown  veil  that 
must  have  completely  concealed  my  face.  'I 
-  don't  think  they  would  know  you,'  she  said, 
'but  stand  back  of  me,  until  the  door  is 
opened,  then  follow  me  in  closely.' 

"She  was  obliged  to  ring  twice  before 
the  door  was  cautiously  opened  the  width  of 
a  crack,  and  I  saw  Madame  Patrie's  now 
familiar  face  peering  out.  Her  eyes  spread 
wide  as  she  recognized  Suzanne,  and  she 
was  on  the  point  of  closing  the  door  again, 
when  Suzanne  caught  hold  of  it,  and  said, 
'Marie,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  in 
trouble,  and  I  want  your  help !  You  prom- 
ised me  once  you  would  be  my  friend  if  I 
ever  needed  you.' 

"Then  the  door  swung  back,  and  Madame 
Patrie  whispered,  'Come  in  quickly.  Who 
is  with  you  ?' 

"  'A  friend,"  said  Suzanne,  drawing  me  in 
after  her.  'You  need  not  be  afraid  of  her. 
She  may  be  trusted^' 

"Madame  Patrie  closed  the  door  noise- 


lessly  and  locked  it.  'Don't  make  a  sound,' 
she  said,  'They  are  upstairs.' 

"  'Who  are  ?'  asked  Suzanne. 

"  'Harry  and  his  friend ;  he  is  very  ill. 
Come  back  here.  They  cannot  hear  us  here, 
and  never  come  to  this  part  of  the  house.' 

'  She  led  us  down  the  narrow  hall  to  a 
room  back  of  the  stairs,  which  was  in  dark- 
ness, until  she  lighted  a  candle,  and  revealed 
it  to  be  an  old-time  kitchen,  which  had 
evidently  not  been  used  for  years. 

"  'Is  your  husband  ill  ?'  asked  Suzanne, 
seating  herself  on  the-chair  Madame  Patrie 
• — or  I  should  say,  Mrs.  Morris — dusted  off 
for  her,  and  making  me  a  sign  to  take  an- 
other. 

"  'No,'  returned  Mrs.  Morris ;  'but  his 
friend,  Barrington,  he — ' 

"  'Barrington  !'  exclaimed  Suzanne,  and  I 
too  was  electrified  when  I  heard  that  name. 
'Is  he  here?' 

"  "Yes.  Why?  Do  you  know  him?'  asked 
the  other,  and  Suzanne  replied,  'I  don't 
know  him  under  that  name,  but  I  suspect 
his  real  name  is  de  Romne,  isn't  it?'  Mrs. 
Morris  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said, 
'Not  that  I  know,  and  in  fact  I  am  sure  it 
is  not,  for  he  has  received  letters  here  from 
a  person  who  signed  himself  de  Romne.' 

"Suzanne  was  staring  hard  into  vacancy. 
'Can  it  be?'  she  said  under  her  breath; 
then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Morris,  asked,  'How 
long  has  he  been  here  ?' 

"  'He  came  up  first  with  Harry  one  eve- 
ning about  ts\-o  months  ago,  left  his  things 
here  and  went  off.  He  has  been  coming  off 
and  on  ever — ' 

"  'What  things  did  he  leave  ?'  interrupted 
Suzanne  so  anxiouslj*  that  the  woman  looked 
at  her  suspiciously,  and  said,  'Oh,  I  don't 
know  what  exactly.  I  didn't  notice  what 
they  were.' 

"  'Listen  to  me,  Marie,'  said  Suzanne  with 
slow  significance.  'I  have  been  a  friend 
to  you,  and  you  know,  if  I  wish,  I  can 
give  you  up  to  the  authorities  by — ' 

"  'Hush !'  whispered  the  other,  turning 
pale  and  glancing  at  me.  'Is  this  the  way 
you  keep  your  promise  ?' 

"  'I  am  desperate,'  said  Suzanner  'and  I 
shall  stop  at  nothing.  I  know  the  shameful 
business  this  Barrington  is  engaged  in,  and 
that  you  and  your  husband  are  rn  league 
with  him.' 

"  'We  are  not !'  returned  Mrs.  Morris  in 
a  like  tone.  'We  know  nothing  of  his 
doings.  He  has  offered  us  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  if  we  succeed  in  finding 
some  papers  he  has  lost.  This  is  the  only 
connection  we  have  with  him,  except  that 
he  uses  this  house  as  his  headquarters.' 

"  'I  know  a  great  deal  about  you,'  said 
Suzanne,  'much  more  than  you  think.  I 
know  you  traced  a  girl  named  Helen  Morti- 
mer to  the  apartment  of  Madame  Durozzi 
in  Paris  two  days  ago,  and  robbed  her  of 
three,  valuable  necklaces.' 

"Mrs.  Morris  sprang  up  and  made  a  spring 
for  the  door,  but  Suzanne  caught  her  and 
said,  'Wait  a  minute;  I  am  not  your  enemy,' 
with  a  calmness  tliat  astonished  me,  for  my 
blood  was  frozen  with  terror,  as  I  thought 
how  easily  she  could  give  a  signal  to  those 
men  upstairs,  and  have  us  trapped.  She 
had  such  a  wicked  expression  on  her  face 
that  I  am  sure  this  idea  was  in  her  mind. 

want  your  aid,'  continued  Suzanne, 
'for  I  am  in  terrible  trouble.  You  owe  me 
your  assistance,  Marie,  and  it  will  bring 
no  danger  to  you.' 

"  'Who  is  this  girl  ?'  demanded  Mrs. 
Morris.  'Let  her  take  her  veil  off.  I  want 
to  know  whom  I  am  with.' 

"  'It  is  Helen  Mortimer,'  returned  Suzanne 
calmly,  'but  she  knows  nothing  of  the  secret 
that  is  between  us.' 

"Mrs.  Morris  still  stood  by  the  door,  as 
though  hesitating.  'Why  did  you  bring  her 
here?'  she  said.  'If  you  intend  any  treach- 
ery, you  are  dealing  with  the  wrong  person, 
Suzanne  Mannering !  In  this  house  I  have 
you  at  my  mercy.  I  can  finish  your  threats 
forever.' 

"  'I  am  not  threatening,  I  am  merely  sup- 
plicating aid,'  returned  Suzanne  quietly.  'I 
tell  you,  Marie,  you  can  do  me  a  great 
service,  and  I  come  to  you  as  to  a  friend 
in  need.     Sit  down  and  let  me  tell  you.' 

"'How  did  you  find  this  house?'  asked 
the  other,  taking  a  chair  which  she  had 
placed  between  us  and  the  door.  'This  girl 
couldn't  possibly  have  remembered  it!' 

"  'No;  I  shall  tell  you  how  we  got  it,  and 
place  in  your  hands  the  means  of  legiti- 
mately earning  five  hundred  dollars.  I  ob- 
tained this  address  from  those  letters  of 
Harrington's,  for  the  recovery  of  which  he 
has  offered — ' 

"  'You  have  those  letters  I'  exclaimed  the 
woman  under  her  breath. 

"  'Yes ;  and  you  shall  have  them,  and  in 
addition  I  shall  give  you  one  hundred  pounds 
more  if  you  help  me.  Now  listen,  and  I 
shall  tell  you  everything.' 

"She  told  her  the  whole  story  she  had 
related  to  me,  save  that  she  omitted  all 
mention  of  her  brother,  and  made  it  appear 
that  she  wished  to  get  the  jewels  back 
merely  to  return  them  to  her  friend  Lady 
Hamilton,  whom  she  feared  would  believe 
her  implicated  in  the  theft.  Mrs.  Morris 
listened  attentively,  merely  uttering  little 
gasps  now  and  then,  as  certain  points  were 
made  clear  to  her. 


"  'Then  you  are  Mrs.  Pancoast !'  she  said 
when  Suzanne  finished. 

■*'  'Yes,'  replied  Suzanne,  'I  have  gone 
under  that  name ;  and  you  almost  foiled 
me  by-getting  that  letter  at  the  "Times" 
office.  How  was  it  you  did  not  learn  from 
that  Mrs.  Campbell  that  she  sent  me  Miss 
Mortimer's  address  in  a  second  letter?' 

"Mrs.  Morris  looked  puzzled,  then  said, 
'Oh,  because  I  telegraphed  her,  with  answer 
prepaid,  and  told  her  to  wire  back  the  ad- 
dress, as  I  wished  to  get  to  Paris  at  once. 
But  tell  me,  is  Pancoast  your  real  married 
name,  or  Barrington  ?' 

"  'Neither.    Why  Barrington?' 

"  'Because — 1  thought— this  man  upstairs 
once  spoke  of  the  woman  whom  he  called 
Mrs.  Pancoast  as  his  wife.' 

"  'His  wife!'  exclaimed  Suzanne  in  horror. 
'Then — then  it  is  he  !    Good  God  !' 

"'Didn't  you  know  it  was  your  husband?' 
asked  Mrs.  Morris  in  amazement. 

"  'No,'  returned  Suzanne  in  such  a  tone 
of  pitiable  helplessness  that  my  heart  ached 
for  her.  'If  he  is  here  I  shall  never  be  able 
to— ' 

"She  was  interrupted  by  a  man's  voice, 
one  that  I  knew  well,  calling  '  Marie ! 
Marie  !' 

"Mrs.  Morris  blew  out  the  candle,  whis- 
pered 'Keep  perfectly  still!  I  shall  try  not 
to  let  him  come  in  here,'  and  left  the  room. 

"It  seemed  like  hours  upon  hours  that 
Suzanne  and  I  sat  there  in  the  dark.  We 
did  not  dare  to  even  whisper,  for  we  could 
hear  Morris  and  his  wife  talking  in  the 
hallway;  and  every  horror  imaginable  passed 
through  my  mind  as  we  waited.  I  thought 
how._easy~it  would  be  for  that  woman  to 
plan  with  Morris,  to  hold  us  prisoners,  get 
the  Barrington  letters  and  the  jewels,  and 
perhaps,  in  order  to  free  herself  forever  of 
the  danger  of  being  some  day  betrayed  by 
Suzanne,  poison  us !  It  was  not  likely  any 
one  would  make  investigations  to  find  either 
of  us,  for  Suzanne's  friends  all  thought  she 
was  in  America,  and  I  had  no  one  interested 
iti  me  enough  to  be  excited  to  action  by  my 
disappearance.  I  wondered  if  Suzanne  were 
thinking  the  same  thoughts,  and  longed 
to  speak  to  her ;  But  I  dared  not,  with  them 
so  near. 

''At  last  we  heard  the  front  door  close, 
and  never  was  a  sound  more  welcome  to 
me. 

"  'She  is"  coming  back,'  whispered  Suzanne, 
_as  we  heard  her  steps  in  the  hall.  ""I  was 
fearing  all  sorts  of  perils.' 

"I  was  about  to  reply  that  I  was,  too, 
when  Mrs.  Morris  came  in.  'Now  is  our 
time,'  she  said.  'Barrington,  or  whatever 
his  name  may  be,  is  in  a  sort  of  swoon,  and 
my  husband  has  gone  for  a  doctor.' 

"  'Is  he  very  ill  ?'  asked  Suzanne. 

"  'He  seems  to  have  some  sort  of  trouble 
that  has  partly  paralyzed  him,'  returned 
Madame  Patrie.  'We  had  the  doctor  last 
night,  and  he  said  he  believed  a  s_mall  blood 
vessel  has  broken  in  the  brain.  It  came  on 
suddenly,  while  I  was  in  Paris.  That  is 
why  I  had  to  return  sq^  quickly.  .Harry  did 
not  know  what  to  do.' 

"  'Does  the  doctor  think  it  will  be  fatal  ?' 
asked  Suzanne. 

'"No;  he  says  he  may  live  for  years,  if 
his  diagnosis  is.  correct,  but  that  he  will 
never  be  capable  for  very  much  any  more. 
I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  him 
if  he  continues  like  this.' 

"  'He  has  a  widow  sister  living  here  in 
London,'  said  Suzanne.  'She  is  very  well 
off,  and  devoted  to  him.  I  shall  give  you 
her  address ;  but  first  I  must  make  sure  it  is 
he.'  » 

"  'Come  up  now,'  suggested  Mrs.  Morris. 
'You  can  get  a  glimpse  of  him.' 

"They  left  me  in  the  hall,  and  went  up- 
stairs, saying  they  would  be  back  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  I,  fearing  Morris 
might  come  in,  crept  back  into  the  dark 
room  to  wait  for  them.  I  can  never  tell 
you,  girls,  how  the  very  atmosphere  of  that 
house  affected  me.  It  seemed  to  breathe  of 
crime  and  mystery,  and  there  was  about  it 
a  strange  moldy  smell  that  had  become 
familiar  during  my  last  stay  there,  and  con- 
sequently tinctured  my  mind  with  the  grue- 
some impressions  made  upon  me  then. 

"They  remained  up  stairs  more  like  a 
half  hour  than  two  or  three  moments,  and 
after  a  short  time  I  heard  them  pass  along 
the  upper  hall  and  into  a  room  above  the 
one  where  I  was,  where  I  could  hear  them 
moving  about  carefully,  the  boards  creaking 
under  their  weight. 

"When  at  last  they  rejoined  me,  Mrs. 
Morris  was  carrying  a  lighted  lamp,  and  I 
could  see  by  it  that  both  of  them  had  been 
crying.  Suzanne  looked  awfully  sad  and 
white  as  death.  She  had  a  satchel  in  her 
hand,  and  was  saying  in  an  undertone,  'You 
see  he  could  do  nothing  with  them  in  this 
country.  They  would  be  recognized  at  once 
by  the  pawn  brokers,  as  they  are  famous 
throughout  England.  He  was  probably  wait- 
ing here  in  the  hopes  of  getting  those 
letters,  before  they  fell  into  my  hands,  mean- 
ing to  accomplish  the  robbery  he  had 
planned  in  Paris  before  returning  to  Amer- 
ica, and  be  knew  if  I  had  these  letters  I 
would  know  he  had  done  it,  and  by  setting 
the  detectives  on  the  right  track,  have  him 
caught.  Poor  wretch,  it  is  pitiable  to  see 
him  like  that — so  helpless!' 


"  'He  is  reaping  the  wages  of  sin,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Morris  sadly.  'Retribution  is 
bound  to  come  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
even  if  one  escapes  detection,  the  strain  is 
so  great  that  physical  calamity  is  likely  to 
be  brought  on,  as  in  his  case.  I  know 
Harry  and  I  stall  be  paying  the  price  soon; 
I  live  in  hourly  terror  of  it,  and  we  can't 
accomplish  the  big  hauls  that  would  make 
it  worth  while.' 

"  'Nothing  would  make  it  worth  while.' 
returned  Suzanne.  'I  tell  you,  Winston 
Faulkney  has  not  had  a  peaceful  hour  since 
we  first  met.  His  life  was  one  constant 
menace,  and  yet  the  fever  of  stealing  had 
got  so  into  his  blood  that  he  was  never 
content  unless  planning  some  new  scheme 
to  rob  some  one  in  whose  house  he  had 
been  received  as  a  friend.  I  really  thibk 
it  had  become  a  mania  with  him,  for  he 
seemed  to  have  plentj'  of  money.' 

"  'Yes,  there  was  the  crime !'  said  Mrs. 
Morris.  'We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  focged 
to  it;  we  have  no  other  means  of  mainte- 
nance, and  I  tell  you,  when  one  arrives  at 
.  the  stone  wall  of  destitution,  with  the  wolTea 
of  hunger  and  debt  at  one's  heels,  morality 
becomes  a  myth,  and  anything  seems 
righteous  that  promises  preservation.  Oh, 
Suzanne,  if  you  will  do  as  you  have  prom- 
ised, and  use  your  influence  to  get  Harry 
a  position  that  will  give  him  a  chance  in 
life,  you  will  probably  save  two  souls  from 
destruction.  He  is  a  good  man  at  heart,  and 
able,  and  he  is  willing  to  work,  but  he 
hasn't  the  money  to  wait  until  something 
is  offered  to  him ;  he  must  get  it  at  once." 

"  'I  shall  do  what  I  can,'  returned  Su- 
zanne, 'and  I  know  of  a  place  in  Liverpool 
I  am  pretty  confident  I  can  get  for  him,  and 
it  will  offer  splendid  prospects.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  he  will  have  to  be  under 
bond ;  but  I  shall  see  if  I  can't  arrange 
that.' 

"  'God  bless  you  if  you  do,*  said  Mrs. 
Morris,  'for  I  am  well  tired  of  this  sort  of 
existence.' 

"I  longed  to  ask  her  about  my  necklaces, 
but  was  afraid  to  intrude  myself  in  any 
way  into  the  conversation,  since  I  was  not 
invited  to  join  in  it.  They  talked  in  the 
same  groove  for  a  few  moments  longer,  then 
Suzanne  said,  'Don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  go  up  to  him  ?  Supposing  he  should 
wake  and  need  something?  Although  I 
despise  him,  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for 
him,  for  I  loved  him  once.' 

"Mrs.  Morris  arose,  saying  scornfully, 
'Ah,  yes,  so  did  I  love  that  man  who  wrecked 
my  life  four  years  ago !  There  is  no  telling 
under  what  cloven  hoof  a  woman  will  de- 
liberately throw  her  heart !  I  shall  go  up, 
and  lock  you  in  here,  for  Harry  will  be  back 
in  a  few  moments  with  the  doctor,  and  some 
evil  spirit  might  lead  him  here  to  Took  for 
me.' 

"  'Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  her 
playing  false?'  I  whispered  through  the  dark, 
when  we  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock. 

"  'Not  the  slightest,'  returned  Suzanne. 
'The  woman  is  not  really  bad,  and  she  is 
very  fond  of  me.  I  have  the  jewels,  you 
know.' 

"  'No !'  I  exclaimed.  'How  did  you  get 
them  ?' 

"  'They  were  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest 
in  his  room,  and  neither  Marie  nor  her 
husband  knew  they  were  there,  as  he  had 
cleverly  made  them  believe  there  was  noth- 
ing of  value  in  it.  We  got  the  key  out  oi 
his  trousers.  Poor  wretch,  he  never  sus- 
pected he  was  to  be  stricken  down  in  his 
tracks  like  this !' 

"  'Did  he  know  Mrs.  Morris  in  America  ?' 
I  asked ;  and  she  replied,  'No ;  he  knew  the 
man  you  call  Worrendale,  I  believe,  although 
he  may  not  have  expected  to  see  him  on  the 
"Cedric."  Marie  says  Worrendale  is  a 
dealer  in  gems,  and  she  went  over  to  New 
York  to  smuggle  in  some  diamonds  on  com- 
mission. By  the  by,  I  have  secured  the 
pawn  tickets  of  those  necklaces  she  took 
from  you.  She  got  eighty  pounds  on  them, 
which  I  shall  pay  off  for  you,  and  you  can 
return  the  necklaces  to  that  man  in  Paris." 

"My  delight  was  naturally  beyond  words, 
but  it  was  dreadful  to  think  of  Suzanne  pay- 
ing out  such  an  amount  for  me,  and  I  said, 
'I  can't  let  you  do  that,  .Suzanne ;  it  is  too 
much,  and  I  can  never  hope  to  be  able  to 
repay  you.' 

"'Repay  me!    It  isn't  a  loan,'  she  sai 
'You  are  to  get  them  out  with  your  ow 
money.    I  had  made  up  my  mind  it  would 
cost  me  at  least  three-  thousand  dollars  be- 
fore I  could  secure  these  jewels;  instead, 
it  will  cost  me  only  one  thousand,  for  I  ain 
going  to  give  you  the  same  reward  I  gr 
Marie ;  certainly  you  helped  me  much  mo) 
than  she.     Out  of  that  you  can  pay 
the  necklaces,  and  have  twenty  pounds  o 
to  get  some  pretty  things  to  wear  up 
Avondale,  for  I  want  you  to  look  your 
up  there.' 

"Nothing  I  could  say  had  the  slight 
effect  toward  dissuading  her  from  this  pli 
and  as  we  were  obliged  to  speak  low  an 
could  not  see  each  other  in  the  dark,  I 
felt  handicapped  in  explaining  that  I  felt 
already  under  obligatiori  to  her  in  having 
squandered  what  she  had  first  given.  She 
called  me  silly,  and  said  she  felt  that  noth- 
ing she  could  ever  do  would  repay  me  for 
what  I  had  undergone  these  past  months, 
or  for  the  service  I  had  done  her. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  we  heard  a  key 
grating  in  the  lock  of  the  street  door,  and 
then  heavy  footsteps  mounting  the  stairs; 
after  that  we  were  almost  afraid  even  to 
whisper,  and  sat  there  hearing  the  faint 
distant  rumble  in  the  streets,  and  now  and 
then  a  slight  sound  from  above. 

"  'I  wish  we  had  more  comfortable  chairs.' 
whispered  Suzanne,  when  what  seemed  like 
an  hour  had  passed. 

[to  be  concluded  is  next  issite] 
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[continued  from  page  15] 
branches  of  apple  bloom  and  utilize  them 
in   the   decoration   of   residences,  stores 
and  offices. 

However,  the  work  of  the  growers  is 
one  of  preparation  for  the  great  Easter 
floral  parade,  and  it  is  the  retailers  and 
the  flower  venders  of  the  street  who  in 
plying  their  picturesque  traffic  present  one 
of  the  most  attractive  phases  of  the  Easter 
festival.    For  days  before  Easter  these  re- 
tailers have  as  scant  opportunity  for  sleep 
as  does  the  toy  merchant  in  the  interim  be- 
fore Christmas.    Be  the  flower  mart  a  small 
stall  at  a  street  crossing  or  a  fashionable  store 
on  a  prominent  thoroughfare,  it  is  necessary 
that  its   conductors   be   on   duty   long  before 
daylight  directing  the  transfer  of  the  flowers  from 
the  wholesale  establishments  or  receiving  stations 
and  freshening  and  arranging  the  blossoms  so  that 
they  may  present  their  best  appearance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  throng  of  buyers  who  will  come  later  in  the  day. 

The  prominent  florists  with  pretentious  establishments 
as  a  rule  act  as  agents  for,  or  have  a  regular  connection 
with,  growers  in  the  country,  or  mayhap  such  a  firm 
has  its  own  flower  farm  in  the  suburbs;  but  the  smaller 
dealers  and  the  curbstone  merchants  must  make  up 
their  stock  each  day  from  the  offerings  of  the  individual 
flower  growers,  who  bring  their  wares  to  the  city  in 
wagons,  possibly  traveling  almost  all  night  to  make  the 
journey.  This  wholesale  flower  market,  with  its  dozens 
of  bloom-laden  wagons,  is  a  most  attractive  spectacle. 
It  opens  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
sale  is  practically  over  two  hours  later. 

The  flower  venders  form  a  distinct  and  most  interest- 
ing class  of  the  population  of  our  great  cities.  Perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  figure  in  this  branch  of  trade  is 
"Flower  Mary,"  who  annually  sells  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  roses  and  carnations  in  the  office 
buildings  of  Chicago  and  on  the  boats  in  the  harbor, 
and  who  is  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  very  Interesting  phase  of  the  Easter  flower  trade, 
and  one  which  is  found  alike  in  large  and  small  cities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  rental  of  palms  and 
flowering  plants  for  the  decoration  of  churches.  Not 
infrequently  plants  suitable  for  such  utilization  can  be 
rented  for  a  few  days  for  a  sum  equal  to  half  their 
value,  and  the  supply  is  never  equal  to  the  demand  at 
Eastertime.  The  visions  of  beauty  presented  by  the 
great  American  flower  markets  at  Eastertide  have 
worthy  rivals  beyond  the  seas.  London,  Paris,  Berlin 
and  the  other  flower-loving  cities  of  Europe  depend  for 
their  Easter  bouquets  on  the  vast  Eden  of  the  French 
Riviera,  where  miles  upon  miles  of  roses  and  violets._are 
raised  to  supply  the  flower  marts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent. 

However,  the  greatest  flower  mart  in  the  world  is  the 
famous  Covent  Garden  Market  in  London,  and  to  catch 
a  peep  of  this  center  of  activity  at  Eastertime  is  a  reve- 
lation. This  flower  headquarters  for  the  world's 
greatest  city  was  established  about  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago  in  a  most  modest  manner.  Now  it  occupies 
a  vast  glass-roofed  brick  building.  This  immense 
structure  is  divided  into  hundreds  of  separate  little 
stalls,  each  presided  over  by  a  man  or  woman,  but 
viewed  from  one  of  the  entrances  the  hall  appears  to 
be  heaped  up  ten  feet  high  with  one  vast  mass  of  bloom. 

The  hundreds  of  dealers  who  comprise  the  personnel 
of  the  London  flower  market  begin  work  between  mid- 
night and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  each  has  his 
stock  carefully  arranged  before  the  market  opens  for 
business  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  flowers 
which  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  London  are  brought 
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in  by  wagons,  while  the  blossoms  imported  from  Scot- 
land and  from  France  arrive  either  by  boat  or  by  train. 

EASTER  FESTIVAL  THE  WORLD  O'ER'  - 

The  Easter  festival,  commemorating  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  the  Christ,  is  a  movable  feast,  really 
dependent  upon  the  time  of  the  ancient  Jewish  passover. 
According  to  our  present  way  of  reckoning,  it  comes 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  occurring  on 
or  after  the  twenty-first  day  of  March.  Upon  Easter 
Day  is  dependent  a  long  series  of  dates  in  the  Church 
calendar,  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Trinity  Sunday. 
Easter  observances  formerly  continued  over  a  period 
of  eight  days,  but,  have  now  been  reduced  to  one.  In 
England  Easter  Monday  is  one  of  the  annual  holidays. 
There  were  many  pagan  feasts  in  celebration  of  the 
spring  time.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  expressed  their 
joy  at  the  return  of  the  sun,  at  the  reawakening  of 
Nature.  They  held  many  festivals,  processions  and 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  various  gods  who  presided 
over  this  season.  The  Church  fathers  who  sought  to 
give  a  Christian  meaning  to  all  these  pagan  customs 
were  quick  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  these  festivals 
and  to  make  use  of  them.  In  their  pagan  meaning 
they  had  a  very  obvious  similarity  to  the  newer  Chris- 
tian ideas,  and  they  were  very  easily  merged  into  the 
Easter  festivities  and  given  new  significance. 

QUEER  CUSTOMS  OBSERVED 

It  is  in  Catholic  countries  that  Easter  is  most  cele- 
brated, and  therefore  in  Catholic  Spain  and  her  off- 
spring we  find  the  queerest  Easter  customs,  writes 
Laura  B.  Starr.  The  whole  people  j9in  in  the  festival 
which  commemorates  the  resurrection.  There  was 
formerly  a  custom  by  which  the  devout  scourged  them- 
selves in  public,  and  sprinkled  the  pavements  with  their 
blood,  but  this  no  longer  obtains.  The  ceremonies  of 
Easter  Sunday  are  attended  with  great  magnificence. 
The  day  is  ushered  in  with  the  booming  of  cannon; 
churches  are  splendidly  decorated,  and  high  mass  is 
celebrated  in  the  morning.  Seville  is  especially  noted 
for  her  processions  and  ceremonies.  Fireworks  are  set 
off  around  the  cathedral,  and  imagers  of  Judas  Iscariot 


are  shot  at  by  infantry  soldiers.    There  is 
a    great   procession    on    Easter  morning. 
Sacred    figures    are    borne    through  the 
streets  on  litters,  strewn  with  flowers  and 
thickly  set"  with  candle  lights.  These  figures 
are  dressed  as  richly  as  possible,  and  the 
floats  or  platforms    are  so  heavy  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men   are  needed  to 
carry  them.   There  are  various  orders  that 
take  part  in  these  processions,  and  the 
costumes  are  curious  and  strangely  fasci- 
nating. The  Nazarenes  wear  blue  capes  and 
peaked  caps  towering  high  above  the  head 
and  reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  with 
holes  cut  for  the  eyes.    They  carry  a  float 
with  an  image  of  the  crucified  Christ.  Waves 
i  incense  fill  the  air  as  the  procession  moves 
through  the  streets,  followed  by  members  of 
"Our  Lady   of   the   Angels"  order,   who  wear 
black  with  purple  peaked  cap^;   and  with  these 
_  there  is  a  choir  of  little  children  in  curious  and 
interesting  costumes. 

The  Azores  and  St.  Michael  have  curious  processions 
corresponding  to  those  in  Spain.  The  yearly  procession 
of  the  "Holy  Christ"  is  most  imposing.  The  "Holy 
Christ"  is  a  rudely  fashioned  image  of  wood,  robed 
in  splendor  and  studded  with  jewels  of  great  value.  It 
was  the  gift  of  a  pope  to  the  nuns  of  a  now  extinct 
convent,  and  has  for  centuries  been  an  object  of  ven- 
eration for  the  credulous  multitude,  who  credit  it  with 
many  amazing  miracles.  This  procession  takes  place 
the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Among  the  many  lenten  processions  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  there  is  none  more  impressive  than  the 
Processio  Dos  Passos,  which  takes  place  in  Madeira  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  It  is  a  very  aristocratic 
one,  inasmuch  as  members  of  the  old  families  take  part 
in  it.  At  this  time  a  large  number  of  ladies  perform 
their  penitential  vows,  which  is  usually  to  walk  barefoot 
in  the  procession. 

Mexico  is  another  of  the  Spanish  countries  which  still 
retains  many  of  the  century-old  customs.  A  native 
Mexican  Easter  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  people  delight  in  processions  and 
in  weird  ceremonies.  At  various  places  they  enact 
passion  plays  which  are  very  real  to  the  Indians.  The 
characters  in  the  play  carry  out  their  parts  with  great 
realism^ 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  a  man  to  volunteer  to  be  crucified,  and  actually  to 
allow  his  bigoted  countrymen  to  perform  the  awful 
act.  The  volunteer  was  a  criminal,  who,  if  he  came 
out  of  the  ordeal  alive,  received  a  full  and  free  pardon. 
It  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  man  was  killed, 
for  he  was  made  to  ride  with  his  face  toward  the  tail 
of  a  mule,  while  the  howling  mob  was  privileged  to 
beat  him  with  sticks  and  stones.  Native  Indian  women 
still  do  penance,  such  as  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  kneeling  among  her  people  in  expiation  of  some  sin. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  curious  custom  which 
survives  in  Mexico  is  that  of  the  hanging  of  Juda.s. 
For  days  before  Easter  merchants  display  in  the  streets 
small  and  large  wooden  images  of  the  Iscariot,  and 
these  are  bought  in  great  quantities  by  the  natives,  who 
hang  Judas  in  a  realistic  manner  and  with  much  cere- 
mony at  Easter  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  our  own  Philip- 
pines the  natives  celebrate  Easter  Day  in  gorgeous 
fashion.  Processions  headed  by  bands  of  music  are 
held  in  the  morning  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  is  given  over  to  fencing  and  games,  prefer- 
ably cock  fighting,  and  other  sports  to  which  the  Span- 
iards are  partial. 
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LEESCOM  came  down  the  lane  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  a  fat,  rather  vacuous 
smile    on    his    broad    face.  The 
world  went  well  with  Leescora. 
The   mail    delivery   wagon   was  just 
rounding  the  next  hill,  so  he  waited  by 
his  box,  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Mornin',  Bates,"  he  said,  as  the  wagon 
curved  in  and  stopped  at  his  box.  "How's 
weather  predictions  ?" 

"Bad,"  replied  Bates,  exchanging  a 
paper  for  the  letter.  "Signals  all  out. 
Regular  blizzard  coming  in  from  the 
Northwest.  Mercury  down  to  forty  below 
in  some  places,  and  predictions  for  ten 
below  here." 

Leescom  laughed,  unbelievingly. 
"Your  weather  reports  are  generally 
pretty  close,"  he  said,  "but  I  guess  it's  off 
this  time.  Why,  look  here,"  with  a  com- 
prehensive sweep  of  his  hand  over  earth 
and  sky,  "thermometer  high's  seventy, 
with  birds  singin'  an'  not  a  speck  in  the 
sk)-.  Course,  'tain't  the  end  of  March  yet, 
an'  there's  bound  to  be  some  more  cold. 
But  ten  below — pshaw!  My  almanac's 
marked  'Expect — fair — weather — 'bout — 
this — time,'  an'  it  runs  down  over  ten 
whole  days.  That  brings  it  into  April. 
I'm  willin'  to  go  by  your  predictions 
when  they're  reasonable,  but  when  they 
ain't  I'll  fall  back  on  the  old  almanac. 
That's  stood  by  me  a  good  many  years. 
I've  been  plowin'  the  last  week,  an'  this 
mornin'  I've  got  the  garden  read}'  to  set 
out  early  cabbages  an'  onion  sets.  I'm 
goin'  right  back  to  'em  now.  Ten  below 
— huh!  I've  lived  'round  here  fifteen 
jears,  an'  have  never  seen  it  over  six 
below  in  the  dead  of  winter." 

"'Well,  I'd  put  off  the  cabbages  and 
onions  a  few  days  longer  if  I  were  you." 
warned  Bates,  as  he  took  up  his  reins. 
"Maybe  the  cold  wave'll  moderate  some 
before  it  gets  here,  and  maybe  it  won't. 
But  your  cabbages  will  be  just  as  well  off 
in  the  cold  frame,  and  the  onion  sets  in 
the  cellar.  They  ain't  apt  to  grow  very 
much  the  next  few  days." 

"When  are  you  countin'  on  sendin'  this 
cold  wave?"  called  Leescom  jocosely,  as 
the  wagon  moved  away.  "An'  is  it  to 
be  mixed  with  rain  or  snow,  or  with 
solid  ice  all  blocked  out  for  the  ice 
house?" 

"Predictions  say  heavy  snow  stor^, 
terrific"  wind,  and  due  here  some  time 
to-night,"  answered  the  mail  carrier. 

Leescom  looked  after  him  with  a  grin, 
which,  however,  speedily  changed  to  an 
expression  of  anxiety.  Weather-bureau 
predictions  were  not  things  to  be  treated 
lightly,  he  well  knew.  Then  he  seemed 
to  think  of  something  else,  for  his  hands 
went  suddenly  to  his  mouth  in  a  loud 
bellow. 

"Bates!  O-oh,  Bates!  Hold  up,  I  for- 
got suthin'." 

The  wagon  came  to  a  stop,  and  he 
hurried  after  it  as  fast  as  his  heavy  body 
would  permit. 

"Say,  B-Bates,"  he  panted,  "I  came  out 
mostly  to  speak  "bout  that  note,  but  your 
weather  talk  knocked  it  all  out  my  head." 

Bates  looked  surprised. 

"I  thought  the  note  was  all  arranged," 
he  said.  "It  was  to  be  extended  three 
months,  you  know.  You  said  you  were 
perfectly  willing." 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  all  right;  but- 
well,"  desperately,  "I  let  the  note  go,  an' 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  had  ^  use  ^  for 
some  money  unexpectedly,  an' — an'  I 
thought  I'd  better  tell  you  so  you  could 
look  out  for  its  comin'  due." 

"Who  to?" 

"Chcesick" 

Bates  started,  his  eyes  flashing. 
Cheesick  was  a  merchant  in  town,  with 
an  unenviable  reputation.  It  was  said 
that  he  never  did  business  with  a  man 
without  maneuvering  to  get  the  fat  end 
of  the  deal,  with  a  commission  on  the 
lean  end  besides,  v  Bates  had  never  dealt 
with  him  much,  but  they  had  had  words. 
His  face  gr/yv  stern. 

"Why  did  you  do  this,  Mr.  Leescom," 
he  demanded  "without  first  coming  to 
me?  When  I  bought  the  land  from  you 
for  a  thousand  dollars  you  said  you  had 
no  use  for  the  money,  and  would  wait 
as  long  as  I  wished.  However,  I  raised 
you  five  hundred,  and  have  paid  3'ou 
three  hundred  since.  I  had  the  other 
two  and  the  interest  for  you  last  week; 


but  my  brother  was  ill  and  needing  help, 
so  I  came  and  asked  if  you  were  per- 
fectly -n-illing  to  wait  another  six  months. 
You  answered  that  you  would  rather 
have  the  money  on  interest  than  be  paid; 
now  it  seems  you  went  almost  immedi- 
ately and  sold  this  note  to  Mr.  Cheesick. 
Why?  He  is  said  to  never  buy  anything 
without  a  profit,  and  you  certainly  had 
no  reason  to  offer  it  at  a  discount." 

Mr.  Leescom  coughed  uneasily. 

"No,  I  didn't  sell  at  no  discount,"  he 
declared;  "fact  is,  Mr.  Cheesick  paid  me 
a  premium — two  per  cent."  - 

"A  premium — Mr.  Cheesick?"  incredu- 
lously. "1  don't  understand.  And  any- 
way, how  did  he  come  to  know  you  held 
my  note?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  apologetically,  "he  was 
out  this  way  yesterday  talkin'  over  things. 
He'd  been  to  Lindenwood's  place,  joinin' 
me.  Seems  to  think  he'll  be  a  close 
neighbor  before  long,  so  he's  'round  get- 
tin'  friendly." 

"Lindenwood  doesn't  want  to  sell," 
sharply. 

"No,  no,  course  not.  It's  Lindenwood's 
gal,  Mercy.  They'll  make  a  fine  couple," 
with  a  grin,  and  looking  at  Bates  through 


by  a  winding  lane.  Long  before  he  got 
to  it  Bates  saw  a  girl  standing  by  the 
box,  and  the  sight  momentarily  drove 
the  anxiety  from  his  face.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  she  had  often  waited  there, 
when  the  weather  was  good,  and  he  had 
remained  as  long  as  his  duty  permitted, 
and  talked  with  her.  But  of  late,  even  on 
fair  days,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  her. 
The  Lindenwood  mail  had  been  deposited 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  indicator 
raised,  and  he  had  mechanically  ex- 
changed tlie  mail  he  brought  for  that 
found  in  the  box,  and  driven  on.  Now 
he  urged  his  horse  a  little  faster. 

"Good-morning,  Mercy,"  he  cried 
cheerily,  as  he  took  her  mail  from  its 
pocket  and  sprang  from  the  wagon. 
"Isn't  it  a  fine  day?" 

"Yes,  it  is  very  nice,"  the  girl  an- 
swered. But  she  spoke  coldly,  and  her 
face  lacked  its  usual  animation.  As  he 
handed  her  the  mail  Bates  noticed  that 
she  did  not  look  at  him;  her  eyes  were 
averted,  gazing  somewhere  out  across 
the  fields. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mercy?"  he  asked 
anxiously.    "Are  you  ill?" 
"No,  I'm  as  well  as  usual" 


"As  Cheeaick  rose,  couehine  and  sputterinc.  he  thrust  him  back  into 
the  water,  once,  twice,  thrice" 


the  comers  of  his  eyes.  "I  guess  it's 
pretty  much  fixed;  he  seemed  to  hint  that 
way.  An'  he  said  he  counted  on  gfivin' 
up  business  an'  comin'  out  here  to  be  a 
gentleman  farmer.  I  guess  he'll  be  a 
good  neighbor,  for  we  need  more  money 
in  the  country.  Oh,  come,  come,"  at  the 
look  on  Bate's  face,  "don't  go  to  gettin' 
mad  now.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  note's  in  my  hands  or 
Cheesick's?  'Tain't  due  till  day  after 
to-morrow,  an'  I  guess  you'll  be  able  to 
fix  it  up  all  right  with  him.  You  see,  he 
knew  'bout  you  buyin'  land  from  me,  an' 
he  asked  sort  of  casual  if  it  had  been 
paid  for.  That  led  to  my  tellin'  'bout 
the  note.  Then  he  said  he'd  got  some 
money  he'd  like  to  put  out  at  interest, 
an'  he'd  buy  the  note  an'  give  me  two 
per  cent,  (jf  course  I  let  it  go.  It  was 
just  a  business  trade,  an'  nothin'  for  any- 
body to  git  mad  over,"  in  an  injured 
tone. 

"No,  I  suppose  not — from  your  point 
of  view.    Well,  I  must  be  getting  on." 

Lindenwood's  house  was  half  a  mile 
farther  on,  reached  from  the  main  road 


"But  something's  the  matter,"  he  per- 
sisted. "I  never  saw  you  look  or  act 
like  this  before.  Is  it  anything  I — 
Oh,"  as  though  with  sudden  enlighten- 
ment, "is  it  because  I  didn't  come  out 
that  evening  last  week,  as  I  promised? 
My  brother  was  taken  ill  that  day,  and 
I  remained  with  him  all  night,  and  have 
been  with  him  part  of  every  night  since. 
I  thought  you  would  understand.  I  in- 
tended to  explain  the  next  morning,  when 
I  brought  tiie  mail,  but  you  wasn't  here; 
and  I  haven't  seen  you  since  until  now. 
I  shall  have  more  time  after  to-day,  for 
I  leff  my  brother  much  better  this  morn- 
ing, and  tlie  doctor  says  he  will  improve 
steadily  now.  Suppose  I  come  out  to- 
morrow evening — Wednesday?" 

She  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  coming 
around  to  his  now,  as  he  thought,  in- 
differently. 

"I  have  an  engagement  for  to-morrow 
evening.  But  please  fill  this  out  as  soon 
as  you  can,"  handing  him  a  money  order; 
"I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  had  been  waiting 
here  ten  minutes  when  you  came." 

"Yes,  I  was  detained  by  Leescom."  He 


filled  out  the  money  order  rapidly.  "Well, 
say  the  next  night — Thursday?" 

"It  won't  be  worth  while — any  time," 
she  answered  impatiently. 

Bates  finished  the  order  and  handed  it 
to  her,  then  changed  the  ten-dollar  bill 
she  gave  him.  But  as  he  gave  her  the 
difference  he  grasped  the  extended  hand 
firmly. 

"Now  what's  the  matter,  Mercy?"  he 
demanded.    "It's  my  right  to  know." 

"Nothing  that  you  don't  know  already," 
she  replied,  her  eyes  beginning  to  flash. 
"Let  go  my  hand,  sir !" 

He  released  it. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mercy,"  he  said  simply. 
"I  asked  only  what  I  had  a  right  to  ask, 
and  I  thought  you  would  be  fair." 

"Well,  then,"  she  blazed,  "you  haven't 
been  doing  well  lately.  You  get  in  debt, 
and  don't  pay,  and  you  visit  saloons,  and 
I  don't  know  what  alL  As  my  father 
says,  quiet  folks  who  pretend  to  be  nice, 
and  do  such  things,  are  worse  than  those 
who  make  no  pretentions  and  do  them 
openly." 

"Get  in  debt  and  don't  pay,"  repeated 
Bates,  looking  puzzled.  "I  never  did  a 
thing  like  that  in  all  my  life.  I  don't 
owe  a  man  a  cent — e.xcept  in  one  case, 
where  I've  bought  some  land  and  haven't 
quite  finished  paying  for  it  And  as  to 
saloons,  I've  never  bought —  Oh,  yes," 
his  face  broadening  into  a  smile,  "I  did 
go  into  one  the  other -day  after  a  quart 
of  brandy  for  my  brother.  But  it  was 
by  the  doctor's  orders." 

"You've  been  in  them  more  than  once," 
sharply.    "You  were  seen — " 

"Twice,"  he  smiled.  "You've  got  a 
pretty  good  scout  Mercy.  I  went  into  one 
after  alcohol  to  bathe  Tom.  I  don't 
know  when  I've  been  into  a  saloon  be- 
fore that,  though,"  sturdily,  "I  shouldn't 
hesitate  to  any  time  if  there  was  need. 
I  don't  drink  mj-self,  but  that  ain't  say- 
ing I  don't  think  hquor's  good  for  lots 
of  people,  especially  ailing  ones.  I'd  just 
as  soon  go  on  an  errand  into  a  saloon 
as  into  a  grocery  store.  Tt  doesn't  hurt 
me,  and  I'm  not  trying  to  run  the  world 
after  my  ideas.  I  don't  know  enough, 
for  one  thing.  Any  more  charges  against 
me,  Mercy?" 

The  girl's  head  was  high,  her  eyes 
flashing,  but  it  was  a  flashing  of  that 
peculiar  luster  which  has  tears  behind  it. 

"Plenty,"  she  answered  shortly.  "Mr. 
Cheesick  says — "  She  stopped,  biting  her 
lips  and  flushing  a  little. 

Bates  stepped  quietly  into  his  wagon. 

"Oh,  Cheesick,"  he  said;  "I've  already 
heard  some  things  about  him  this  morn- 
ing. I  haven't  anything  more  to  say.  I 
don't  care  to  balance  my  word  against 
his." 

He  had  two  letters  in  his  hand  which 
she  had  given  him.  As  he  deposited 
them  with  the  outgoing  mail  they 
chanced  to  fall  with  faces  up,  and_  in- 
voluntarily he  noticed  the  superscriptions. 
One  was  the  firm  to  which  he  had  made 
out  the  money  order ;  the  other  was  to 
Alonzo  Cheesick.  The  letter  given  him 
by  Leescom  had  also  been  to  Alonzo 
Cheesick.  He  wondered  what  they  con- 
tained. 

As  he  tightened  the  reins  he  remem- 
bered a  voluntary  duty  which  had  de- 
volved upon  him  gradually,  but  which 
was  regarded  by  some  of  the  farmers  as  ^ 
of  equal  importance  with  their  mail.  He; 
was  their  weather  forecaster  from  day  to 
day,  as  well  as  the  deliverer  of  their 
letters  and  papers.  He  leaned  from  his 
wagon. 

"Mercy,"  he  called,  "please  tell  j-ouf 
folks  the  thermometer  will  probably  fall 
to  zero  or  below  to-night,  with  heavy 
snow.  The  cattle  and  sheep  had  better 
be  looked  after  and  the  poultry  given 
good  shelter.  The  indications  are  tiiat  it 
will  be  much  the  worse  storm  of  the 
winter." 

Mercy  had  started  up  the  lane.  She 
made  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head 
that  she  had  heard,  but  did  not  turn. 

The  principal  outgoing  mail  in  the 
afternoon  left  the  post  office  at  three 
o'clock,  and  the  carriers  were  supposed 
to  complete  their  rounds  in  time  to  have 
their  letters  and  papers  assorted  and  the 
stamps  canceled  for  this  mail.  Usually 
they  were  back  by  two,  and  then  spent 
an  hour  or  more  in  the  post  oflice  help- 
ing with  the  mail  and,  arranging  as  much 
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■as  they  could  of  ihe  next  day's  delivery, 
in  order  to  facilitate  \vork  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

That  afternoon,  as  Bates  was  arrang- 
ing and  tying_packages  of  mail,  a  letter 
was  thrust  toward  him  through  the  win- 
dow. 

"Hello  there,  Bates,  put  a  stamp  on 
this  letter,  will  you?  And  say,  let  me 
have  fifty  cents'  worth  of  twos  while 
you're  about  it." 

Bates  affixed  the  stamp  and  passed  out 
the  required  number,  dropping  the  change 
into  the  money  drawer,  without  looking 
up.  He  knew  that  Cheesick  was  grin- 
ning at  him  through  the  window;  indeed, 
he  believed  the  letter  had  been  thrust  in 
to  him  solely  that  he  should  see  the 
address  while  he  was  affixing  the  stamp. 

"You'll  take  it  out  all  right  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"Of  course,"  shortly;  "that  is  my 
duty." 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  better  ask.  I 
don't  want  any  carelessness,  you  know. 
Take  it  right  to  the  house?" 

"Certainly  not.  You  know  very  well 
our  rules  don't  allow  us  to  drive  from 
the  main  road." 

"Yes,  that's  so.  Well,  put  it  in  the  box. 
Some  of  'em  will  be  out  during  the  day. 
You  see,"  confidentially,  "I'm  going  there 
in  the  evening  to  call  on  Mercy,  and  this 
letter's  something  particular  I  want  her 
to  know.  By  the  way,  did  Leescom  speak 
to  you  this  morning  about  the  note?  Said 
he  would." 

.  Bates  finished  tying  the  package  he 
was  at  work  upon,  placed  it  with  the 
outgoing  mail,  and  reached  for  another 
little  pile  of  letters  to  tie.  He  did  not 
look  up  nor  speak.  He  did  not  dare  to, 
for  fear  of  what  was  trembling  on  his 
lips  and  showing  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
n  duty  now. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "Mr.  Leescom 
poke  of  the  note.  I_am  coming  around 
o  the  store  tQ  see  you  about  it  just  as 
soon  as  I  finish  here." 
"Well,  so  do,"  affably.  "And  I  want 
talk  with  you  about  the  land  out  that 
ay.  '  I'm  thinking  some  of  turning 
farmer  myself.  Let's  see,  your  tract  joins 
Lindenwood's,  I  think,  cornering  on  his 
land'  and  Leescom's.  Maybe  -w€^ "Can" 
make  a  trade." 

Bates  made  no  answer. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  finished  his 
duties'  at  the  post  office,  and  from  there 
^ent  directly  to  Cheesick's  store.  No 
"ustomers  happened  to  be  in.  Cheesick 
as  sitting  upon  his  counter,  paring  his 
ails. 

"Hello,"  he  called,  as  Bates  appeared, 
'glad  to  see  you  in  my  store.    You  don't 
ften  come.    Most  all  the  folks  out  your 
ay  are  my  customers,  but  I  don't  re- 
ember  that  you  ever  bought  much." 
"Not  a  thing  since  I  traded  you  a  calf 
or  a  suit  of  clothes,"  said  Bates  dryly. 
"You  remember  I  brought  back  the  suit 
ecause  it  was  shopworn  and  ready  to 
jdrop  to  pieces,  and  you  refused  to  accept 
't  because  you  said  it  had  been  a  trade. 

hen  you  sent  me  a  bill  of  two  dollars 
'on  account  of  beef  going  down  the  day 
brought  the  calf,  you  said.  As  I  didn't 
take  the  suit,  that  would  have  left  me  a 
calf  and  two  dollars  behind,  provided 
had  paid  the  bill,  which  I  didn't.  But 
'm  here  to  see  about  the  note." 
"Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  sliding  from  the 
counter  and  showing  his  teeth  a  little. 
"Ready  to  pay  it  already,  before  it's  due? 
don't  see  how  you  mail  carriers  handle 

0  much  money  on  fifty  dollars  a  month. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  you  let  your  brother 
have  over  two  hundred  to  fneet  some 
crowding  bills,  I  understand,  and  now 
you're  bringing  me  as'-much  more.  I'm 
going  to  give  up  storekeeping  and  turn 
mail  carrier.  It's  the  only  way  to  get 
rich." 

Bates'  hand  clinched  a  little,  but  he 
managed  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 

"I'm  not  here  to  pay  the  note,  and 
won't  even  be  able  to  pay  it  when  due," 
he  said.  "I  want  you  to  extend  it  an- 
other six  months,  as  Leescom  agreed  to- 
do.  I  will  pay  you  double  interest  for 
he  accommodation." 

Cheesick  grinned.  "That  wouldn't  be 
legal,"  he  objected.  "Of  course  I 
couldn't  think  of  double  rates,  though 
it's  very  liberal  of  you.  No,  the  only 
thing  is  to  meet  the  note  when  it's  due. 

1  suppose  you  could  borrow  the  money," 
with  a  trace  of  anxiety  appearing  in  his 
voice. 

Bates  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  answered.  "Money 
is  very  scarce  just  now,  and  I  doubt  if 
there's  more  than  two  or  three  men  in 
town  who  have  even  that  much  unem- 
ployed. With  more  time  I  could  arrange 
it,  but  I  supposed  the  matter  all  set- 
tled." 

Cheesick  was  again  grinning.  "Oh, 
well,  it  doesn't  matter,"  he  said,  with 
assumed  indifference;  "the  land's  a  pretty 
piece  and  plenty  good  for  the  note.  Of 


course  I'd  like  the  money  to  use  in  my 
business,  but  I  guess  the  land  will  be  fair 
value.  Leescom  had  a  mortgage  to  se- 
cure the  note,  and  you  understand  he 
turned  the  whole  thing  over  to  me.  It'll 
cost  a  little  to  foreclose,  of  course,  but 
I  won't  mind  that." 

"You'll  foreclose,  then?" 

"Why,  it's  the  only  thing  I  can  do," 
opening  his  eyes  as  though  in  surprise. 
"It's  business.  But  don't  you  worry  over 
it.  Bates,"  consolingly;  "it  was  baund 
to  come  to  you  sooner  or  later.  Visiting 
saloons  and  not  paying  bills  couldn't 
lead  to  anything  else.  You've,  got  only 
yourself  to  blame." 

Bates  made  a  quick  step  forward. 

"That's  another  thing  I  intended  to  see 
you  about,  after  the  note  was  settled," 
he  said  sternly.  "You've  been  telling 
lies  about  me  to  Mercy,  and  perhaps  to 
others.  I  suppose  that  two  dollars  you 
couldn't  cheat  me  out  of  was  the  debt 
I  wouldn't  pay,  and — " 

"Yes,  I  told  that,  I  suppose,  and  a  few_ 
other  things,  but  not  half  so  much  as  I 
might,"  tantalized  Cheesick.    "It  was  a 
clear  duty,  you  know,  for  Mercy  is  a 
nice  girl.    She  said — " 

"Stop !"  thundered  Bates.  "Never  mind 
what  she  said.  We  will  leave  her  name 
out." 

"Mercy  said,"  imperturbably,  "that  she 
used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
you,  but  that  of  late — " 

The  two  men  were  of  about  the  same 
height  and  weight,  but  there  the  similarity 
ended;  what  w^  brawn  and  whipcord- 
like muscles  in  Bates,  made  by  constant 
hard  work  and  outdoor  exposure,  was 
mostly  flesh  in  Cheesick,  induced  by  his 
inactive  life  behind  the  counter.  Already 
he  was  beginning  to  show  a  double  chin. 

Evidently  he  had  been  trying  to  pro- 
voke Bates  to  anger,  though  not  to  actual 
violence,  for  as  the  mail  carrier  sprang 
forward,  he  retreated  toward  the  opening 
which  led  behind  the  counter.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  some  demonstration  on 
Bates'  part  might  further  his  own  iri- 
terests  at  the  Lindenwood  farm ;  possi- 
bly he  considered  himself  as  physically 
the  mail  carrier's  equal.  In  either  case 
he  was  speedily  undeceived. 

Refore  the^' iast  sentence"  Wus  finished 
Bates'  grasp  was  upon  his  shoulder, 
swinging  him  back  toward  the  center  of 
the  floor.  In  vain  Cheesick  struggled 
and  swore  and  threatened.  Bates  was 
oblivious  of  consequences  now.  One 
hand  was  still  upon  Cheesick's  shoulder, 
where  it  had  closed  like  a  vise;  the  other 
was  like  a  steel  band  around  his  waist. 
Sometimes  the  storekeeper's  feet  struck 
his  own  floor,  sometimes  the  counter, 
sometimes  the  wall,  knocking  down 
boxes  or  displayed  goods.  But  irresist- 
ibly, little  by  little,  he  was  dragged  and 
swung  across  the  room  toward  the  door. 
By  the  time  they  reached  there  Che'esick's 
breath  was  about  gone,  and  he  was  al- 
most passive  in  the  mail  carrier's  grasp. 

Then  through  the  doorway  and  down 
the  steps,  still  struggling  and  panting, 
and  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  horse 
trough,  where  Bates,  suddenly  exerting 
all  his  strength,  lifted  his  opponent  bodily 
and  flung  him  at  full  length  into  the 
water.  A  broom  was  standing  near 
which  had  been  used  to  sweep  the  side- 
walk. Bates  caught  up  this,  and  as 
Cheesick  rose  coughing  and  sputtering, 
he  thrust  him  back  into  the  water,  once, 
twice,  thrice. 

"There,  you're  washed  clean  outside, 
at  any  rate,"  he  said  finally.  "But  I'm 
afraid  the  meanness  is  too  deep  in  for 
broom  and  water.  Now  crawl  out  and 
go  into  the  store  and  dry  yourself,  and 
mind,  don't  ever  let  me  hear  of  you 
making  free  with  Mercy  Lindenwood's 
name  again,"  and  oblivious  of  the  people 
who  were  beginning  to  gather.  Bates 
dropped  the  broom  and  strode  away. 

At  sunset  that  night  the  mercury  had 
only  dropped  to  sixty,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  gazed  anxiously  at  the  predic- 
tion on  the  bulletin  board  began  to  look 
'wise  and  say  they  guessed  the  weather- 
bureau  man  had  made  a  slip  this  time, 
or  else  concluded  to  send  the  storm 
around  by  another  route. 

At  nine  o'clock  it  had  fallen  but  two 
degrees,  and  at  twelve  but  three  more. 
Most  people  left  their  chamber  windows 
open. 

Between  twelve  and  one,  however,  the 
stars  in  the  northwest  began  to  grow  dim 
and  obscure,  and  the  mercury  fell  twenty 
degrees.  By  three  it  had  fallen  twenty 
more,  and  the  whole  sky  was  overcast. 
At  daylight  it  commenced  to  snow. 

If  mails  were  on  time  the  carriers  left 
the  post  office  at  seven  o'clock,  but  if  the 
trains  were  late  they  could  be  held  until 
eight.  At  that  hour  the  regulations  said 
they  must  be  released. 

This  morning  the  through  train  was 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  late,  and  the 
carriers  were  detained  until  a  quarter 
of  eight.    It  was  then  four  below  zero, 


with  the  snow  whirling  in  blinding 
sheets  before  a  fifty-mile  gale.  When 
Bates  struck  his  route  the  snow  was 
three  inches  deep  on  a  level,  and  drifting 
in  depressions  and  wherever  the  wind  did 
not  have  a  clear  sweep.  Bates  urged  his 
horse  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  he  re- 
alized that  this  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  it  was  ten  miles  around  his  route. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  miles  it  was 
not  bad,  though  he  found  some  drifts 
of  two  feet  or  more  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  his  horse  to  pull  through. 
The  worst  of  these  was  just  before 
reaching  the  Lindenwood  lane.  At  this 
point  he  was  obliged  to  alight  from  the 
wagon  and  apply  his  own  strength  to 
the  wheels. 

On  the  return  road  of  his  route  it  was 
much  worse,  for  every  moment  the  snow 
was  becoming  deeper  and  the  drifts  more 
formidable.  He  did  not  try  to_  ride  now ; 
it  was  as  much  as  his  horse  "could  do  to 
pull  itself  and  the  wagon  through  the 
snow.  Two  miles  from  town  he  decided 
it  was  cruelty  to  the  animal  to  expose  it 
to  the  blizzard  any  longer,  and  he  turned 
into  the  barn  of  a  farmer  who  lived  on 
the  road,  and  stabled  it  for  the  night. 
From  there  he  walked  to  town,  deposit- 
ing and  taking  up  mail  at  the  boxes  as 
he  passed.  It  was  dark  when  he  reached 
the  post  office,  and  eight  below  zero. 

None  of  the  other  carriers  had  re- 
turned, though  one  of  them  had  sent  a 
message  over  the  only  telephone  wire 
which  was  not  down.  It  stated  that  this 
carrier's  wagon  had  stuck  in  a  drift  and 
could  not  be  extricated,  that  his  own  ears 
were  frozen,  and  that  he  had  stopped  at 
a  farm  house,  where  he  would  remain 
until  the  storm  moderated  enough  for 
him  to  complete  his  route. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  post  office, 
after  arranging  his  mail.  Bates  met  the 
village  Hvery  man  coming  in.  His  face 
looked  troubled.  - 

"Hello,  Bates,"  he  said,  "you're  just 
the  man  I'm  looking  for.  Seen  anything 
of  Cheesick  ?" 

"Not  since  yesterday  afternoon." 

In  spite  of  its  anxiety  the  face  relaxed 
into  a  grin. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  heard  about  that.  But  I 
rTteafl-  to-day,  but  on""your  futite;  He 
started  for  Lindenwood's  several  hours 
ago.  Told  my  stable  boy  it  was  going 
to  be  a  bad  night,  and  that  he'd  better 
start  early  before  it  got  to  its  worst." 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  him.  I  go  out  that 
way  in  the  morning,  and  come  back  by 
the  other  road  in  the  afternoon." 

"Yes,  that's  so.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  If  'twas  anybody  but 
Cheesick  I  wouldn't  think  so  much  of  it; 
but  he  don't  know  a  thing  about  horses, 
and  but  precious  little  about  storms.  He 
came  right  out  of  his  warm  store,  with 
his  big  fur  overcoat  covering  him  all  up, 
and  fur  over  his  head  and  face  and 
hands.  The  boy  said  he  couldn't  see  any- 
thing but  eyes  and  a  line  of  white  frost 
puffing  through  a  hole  about  where  the 
nose  ought  to  be.  Cold  couldn't  have 
got  in  anywhere  to  nip  him  a  warning 
before  he  started.  If  I'd  been  in  the 
stable  I  wouldn't  have  given  him  a  horse, 
but  the  boy  didn't  know." 

"Well,  perhaps  he  got  through  all 
right."  But  there  was  grave  doubt  in 
Bates'  voice. 

"Perhaps,"  with  even  more  doubt. 
"But  two  farmers  out  that  way  started 
home  an  hour  ago,  and  they  just  came 
back.  They  said  the  drifts  were  so  bad 
they  couldn't  make  it.  And  Cheesick  was 
only  an  hour  ahead  of  them.  If  they 
couldn't  get  through,  what  would  he  do?" 

"I  expect  I'd  better  go  out  and  look 
for  him,"  said  Bates. 

"You?"  incredulously.  "Man  alive! 
you  couldn't  do  anything  in  this  storm. 
If  the  farmers  couldn't  get  their  horses 
through,  you  can't." 

"I  shall  not  take  a  horse,"  returned 
Bates.  "I  can  do  better  on  foot,  for  then 
I  can  go  around  the  drifts  and  crawl 
along  fences,  and  often  strike  across  the 
higher  ground  where  the  wind  has  kept 
the  snow  down.  It  will  not  be  so  dark 
but  I  can  examine  the  joad,  for  the  snow 
itself  will  give  some  light." 

"But  you  can't  do  it,"  his  anxiety  for 
the  horse  changing  to  anxiety  for  Bates. 
"Four  miles  through  this  storm  to  Lin- 
denwood's! It's  suicide,  man.  Cheesick 
will  be  all  right,  I  think.  There  were 
heavy  robes  in  the  carriage,  and  they  and 
his  own  wraps  will  bunk  him  in  warm, 
even  out  in  a  storm.  It  was  the  horse 
I  was  thinking  of,  but  a  horse  isn't  worth 
risking  a  man's  life  for." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  there,"  em- 
phatically. "I'd  risk  my  life  for  my 
horse  any  time,  if  there  was  need.  And 
I  think  Cheesick  wants  looking  after. 
Eight  degrees  below  zero  and  this  wind 
will  cut  through  any  amount  of  furs. 
I've  an  idea  he's  in  the  drift  just  this  side 
of  Lindenwood's.  I  had  difficulty  in 
making  that  even  in  the  forenoon." 


"Well,  you'll  take  somebody  along  with 
you?"  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"No,"  quickly,  "I'd  rather  go  alone. 
You  see,  I'm  over  the  road  every  day, 
and  know  all  its  crooks  and  turns  and 
how  to  take  advantage  of  things.  If  I 
have  companions  I'm  pretty  sure  to  be 
delayed  more  or  less  looking  after  them, 
and  in  this  trip  I  shall  need  every  ounce 
of  strength  and  every  second  of  time.  It 
will  not  be  child's  pla)'.  But,"  straight- 
ening himself  to  his  full  height  and 
squaring  his  shoulders  unconsciously,  "it's 
a  sort  of  thing  I  rather  like.  Somehow 
it  makes  me  feel  like  a  man.  I  shall  get 
through  all  right;  you  needn't  worry 
about  that.  And  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
your  horse  reaches  home  before  night. 
If  he's  in  the  drift,  I  shall  release  him 
and  start  him  for  home.  His  instinct 
will  take  him  to  his  stable." 

Bates  never  said  much  about  that  trip. 
He  was  too  modest.  But  one  thing  and 
another  came  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
were  pieced  together,  until  at  length  it 
became  a  story  that  was  told  at  winter 
firesides  when  the  wind  whistled  and  the 
snow  banked  up  into  drifts  upon  the 
doorsteps.  An  old  woman  whose  house 
was  directly  upon  the  road  declared  she 
saw  him  creeping  along  the  top  rail  of 
a  fence,  like  a  cat,  because  the  snow 
would  have  been  up  to  his  shoulders ;  and 
two  boys  who  were  daring  each  to  cross 
the  road  confessed  they  had  seen  what 
appeared  to  be  a  snow  man  pushing 
through  a  drift  up  to  his  waist,  and  that 
when  he  spoke  they  were  so  scared  they 
had  skurried  into  the  house.  And  there 
were  other  things,  too  many  to  repeat, 
which  went  toward  making  up  the  story. 

The  livery  man  slept  in  an  office  in  his 
stable,  and  that  night  he  was  awakened 
by  a  weary  whinny  in  which  was  un- 
mistakable gladness.  When  he  rose  and 
went  into  the  barn,  there  was  the  horse 
Cheesick  had  taken,  with  snow  still 
clinging  to  its  body  '  and  in  its  mane. 
While  he  was  preparing  a  generous 
allowance  of  cut  feed  and  meal  he  heard 
his  office  clock  striking  twelve. 

It  was  an  hour  later  than  that  when 
Lindenwood  was  awakened  by  a  fumbling 
at  the  door  nearest  the  main  road.  For 
some  time  he  lay  listening,  then  dressed 
S^nd.  .ws"'^  down.  When  he  opened  the 
door  twSvjnen  fell  in.  Cheesick  was  the 
first  to  speaC;'  a-Rd  told  a  rambling  story 
about  being  carrie3[  on  the  sHoUrd£E5,.9f 
a  man  through  big  drifts  and  over  fencesT'^ 
It  was  less  than  half  a  mile,  but  they 
had  been  four  hours  in  making  it. 

Bates  slept  all  that  night  and  most  of 
the  next  day;  then  he  woke  suddenly, 
and  rose,  declaring-  he  was  all  right.  As 
soon  as  he  had  eaten  he  insisted  on  re- 
turning to  town.  The  next  day  he  deliv- 
ered his  mail  as  usual.  By  that  time  it 
had  ceased  to  snow,  and  the  surface  was 
crusted  over  hard  enough  to  bear  his 
weight. 

A  few  days  later  it  turned  warm  again, 
but  it  was  a  week  before  the  lane  was 
sufficiently  clear  and  dry  for  Mercy  to 
walk  out  to  her  box. 

Bates  alwaj's  shot  a  quick  glance  to- 
ward that  particular  corner  as  soon  as  it 
came  in  sight.  This  morning  he  saw 
her  the  very  instant  his  eyes  rose  over 
the  level  of  the  next  hill.  But  he  did 
not  urge  his  horse  forward. 

"Good-morning,"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
his  wagon  in  toward  the  box  and  sprang 
out.   "We  are  having  fine  weather  again." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  stepping  forward,  with 
hands  outstretched.  "I  want  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Bates.    It  was  fine." 

He  smiled  deprecatingly. 

"Please  don't,"  he  protested.  "It  was 
only  what  anybody  would  have  done — or 
ought  to  do.  I  was  glad  to  help  him  to 
your  house.  But  people  talk  too  much 
about  such  things.  A  dozen  have  men- 
tioned it  already." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  that  I  meant,"  her  eyes 
snapping.  "I  knew  you  would  do  such 
things.  It's  about  the  horse  trough.  I've 
just  heard  about  it,  and  the  reason  why 
he  needed  the  bath.  Papa  liked  it,  too, 
and  said  it  was  a  good,  thing." 

Bates  stared. 

"But  I — I  thought  it  was  all  settled  be- 
tween you,"  he  stammered.  •  "Cheesick 
himself  told  me  so  this  morning;  and  he 
said  he  would  renew  my  note  for  six 
months  at  the  double  rate  of  interest  I 
offered." 

Mercy  lai'.ghed  outright.  "Just  like 
him,"  she  declared.  "He  told  us  he  was 
going  to  do  something  handsome  for  j'ou. 
And  he  was  right  about  it  being  settled 
between  us — it  always  was,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned— only  I — I  was  afraid 
some  of  the  things  he  said  might  be  true. 
I  ought  to  have  known  better,  Harrj'." 

Not  until  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
route  did  Bates  remember  he  had  not 
given  Mercy  her  mail.  It  was  the  first 
mistake  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  made. 
But  he  took  it  out  to  her  that  evening. 
[the  end] 


Be  sure  to  read  "MOl  Owners,"  by  Georgian  Grier,  the  opening  chapters  of  which  will  appear  in  the  April  10th  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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THE  copper  cash  used  in  China  is 
the'  cheapest  and  most  cumber- 
some money  used  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Travelers  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  frequently 
have  to  provide  an  extra  mule  to  carry 
their  money.  The  necessity  for  this  pro- 
vision may  be  better  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  equivalent  of  an 
American  dollar  in  copper  cash  weighs 
sixteen  pounds. 

One  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
great  size  of  Russia  until  he  begins  to 
/travel  over  it  and  familiarizes  himself 
with  the  maps  and  time  tables.  The  do- 
main of  the  Czar  contains  about  one 
seventh  of  all  the  land  in  the  world.  It 
is  surpassed  only  by  the  British  Empire. 
The  extraordinarj'  size  of  the  country 
is  shown  by  the  dimensions  of  the  forty- 
nine  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 
We  find  that  even  the  smallest  of  these 
is  considerabh'  larger  than  the  state  of 
^laryland,  that  over  half  of  them  are 
larger  than  South  Carolina,  and  that 
one  of  them  comprises  more  territorv' 
than  there  is  in  the  great  state  of  Texas. 

The  distribution  of  the  population 
throughout  Russia  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be.  The  district  that 
outranks  Texas  in  size  has  fewer  peo- 
ple than  ihere  are  in  the  three  principal 
cities  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  while  two 
of  the  smaller  sections,  neither  of  which 
is  larger  than  Maryland,  have  more 
people  than  there  are  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

There  are  tribes  of  savages  in  the 
jungles  of  India  that  are  so  little  re- 
moved from  animals  that  the  mothers 
deposit  their  sucking  babes  in  holes  in 
the  ground  while  they  scour  the  forest 
for  food.  The  offspring  of  these  aborig- 
inals are  exposed  to  all  creatures  that 
might  prey  upon  them,  even  as  the 
young  of  the  bear  or  the  panther  or 
any'  other  animal,  and  are  exposed  to 
sun  and  wind  and  rain  like  all  other 
little  beasts  of  the  forest. 

Almost  every  day  brings  forth  new 
evidence  to  show  that  the  French  are  a 
most  ingenious  people.  Not  long  ago 
a  clever  Frenchman  astounded  the  auto- 
mobile world  by  inventing  a  pair  of 
motor  skates,  and  now  another  coahtry- 
man  of  his  goes  him  one  Ue-ttSr  by  con- 
structing,a^  deck-^hat  "^ili  keep  perfect 
yet  which  is  so  tiny  that  he  wears 
it  as  a  stud  in  his  shirt  front. 

If  you  ever  have  occasion  to  frequent 
Chinese  waters  you  must  be  certain  that 
you  know  how  to  £wim.  This  is  neces- 
sarj'.  because  no  Chinaman  will  rescue 
a  drowning  person.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  Celestials  believe  that  if  they 
save  a  person's  life,  the  individual 
whom  they  rescue  may  thereafter  law- 
fully depend  upon  them  for  support. 

The  Russian  carpenter  is  a  peculiar 
genius   whose  principal  tool  is   an  ax. 


Notes  from  a  Traveler's  Diary 

By  Frederic  J.  Haskin 

The  only  windows  in  many  of  the  huts  the  humiliation  of  going  among  their 
of  the  poor  people  in  Ireland  are  holes  fellow's  half  dressed, 
in  the  roof  near  the  chimney.  The  ab-  . 
sence  of  the  usual  apertures  to  admit  Accordmg  to  an  old  custom,  a  Russian 
light  and  air  is  due  to  the  custom  of  bridegroom  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
taxing  them,  under  the  title  of  "hearth  should  put  into  one  of  his  boots  a  sweet- 
money."    A  fatal  epidemic  of  typhoid  meat  or  a  trinket,  and  into  the  other  a 


fever,  which 
carried  off 
thousands  o  f  ' 
unfortunates, 
was  said  to 
have  been  oc- 
casioned frbm 
breathing  im- 
pure air.  Times 
were  hard,  and 
the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to 
dispense  with 
ventilation  i  n 
order  to  avoid 
having  to  pay 
the  tax. 

One  little 
point  which 
escaped  the 
chroniclers  o  f 
the  great  naval 
battle  between 
Japan  and  Rus- 
sia was  that 
Rodj  esvensky 
used  a  white 
table  cloth  as 
a  flag  of  sur- 
render.  The 
fact  that  he 
w  a  s  not  sup- 
plied with  a  n 
ensign  of  the 
right  color 
would  make  it 
appear  that  the 
Russian  ad- 
miral did  not 
anticipate  the 
probability  o  f 
meeting  defeat 
at  the  end  of 
his  sensational 
voyage  to  the 
East. 

Visitors  t  o 
the  island  o  f 
Ceylon  notice 
certain  individ- 
uals whose 


A  RUSSIAN  HOUSEWIFE 


w^  h  i  p .  After 
the  ceremony 
the  wife  re- 
Tifoves  o  n  e  of 
the  boots.  If 
she  happens 
upon  the  one 
which  contains 
the  trinket,  it 
i  s  considered 
an  omen  of  a 
happy  life  for 
her;  but  if  she 
selects  the  boot 
containing  the 
whip,  it  is  re- 
garded as  an 
extremely  un- 
fortunate sign, 
and  s  h  e  i  s 
given  a  bride 
lash  as  an  indi- 
cation of  what 
she  may  expect 
in  future. 

The  game  of 
cricket  has  be- 
come so  pop- 
ular  in  the 
island  o  f  Sa- 
moa  that  it 
has  about  de- 
moralized the 
natives.  The 
islanders  have 
modified  the 
regulation  way 
of  playing  the 
game  as  estab- 
lished by  the 
English,  until 
there  are  twen- 
ty, thirty,  and 
even  fifty,  play- 
ers on  a  side. 
The  inhabitants 
of  one  whole 
village  will 
often  be  pitted 
against  the 
residents  o  f 
a  neighboring 


„                     ,--„  •-       c    J         14.  style  of  dress  leaves  them  nude  above  town.    When  one  of  these  community 

Although  his  skill  IS  conhned  mostly  to  ^^.^j^^            p^^pj^  j^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  clashes  occurs,  the  game  often  contin- 

this  one  implement,  fie  is  famous  tor  his  j^,^        descendants  of  an  ancient  ues   until   the   food   supply   gives  out. 

cleverness  with  it.    As  tar  back  as  the  tribe  of  hunters  who  once  became  enraged  Employers  of  labor  find  that  they  can 

f?om 'tt'^LncTTlr  £^  the.  Kandian    king,    and  ,  furnished  put  absolutely  no  dependence  upon  their 


sensation  among  other  craftsmen  when 
they  reported  at  the  site  where  the  Rus- 
sian building  was  to  be  constructed, 
with  no  tools  other  than  axes.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  onlookers,  they  not  only 
constructed  the  house  in  first-class  style, 
but  made  beautiful  decorations,  which 
were  almost  like  lace  in  their  fineness. 
Yet  skilled  carpenters  in  Russia  earn 
only  seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

A  good  example  of  the  hocus-pocus 
that  the  barbarian  priests  of  Asia  prac- 
tise on  their  fanatic  dupes  is  afforded  by 
the  ceremony  whereby  the  grand  Llama 
of  Tibet  pretends  to  gain  eternal  life. 
When  this  worthy  approaches  death,  the 
priests  choose  a  healthy  child  three  or 
four  years  old,  into  whose  body  they 
pretend  to  cause  the  soul  of  the  grand 
Llama  to  migrate.  Thus  the  spirit,  al- 
though occasionally  clothed  in  a  new 
body,  remains  among  the  people  in- 
terminably. The  Buddhists  believe  im- 
plicitly in  this  re-birth. 

The  largest  newspaper  in  the  world 
is  published  in  China.  Each  sheet  of 
this  gigantic  paper  is  as  large  as  a  barn 
door.  When  the  owners  decided  to 
modernize  their  publication  by  substi- 
tuting smaller  pages,  the  subscribers 
protested  so  stoutly  that  the  innovation 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  readers'  ob- 
jection to  the  contemplated  change  was 
because  the  new  form  was  not  so  con- 
venient for  wrapping  bundles,  and  did 
not  cover  enough  surface  when  spread 
out  on  the  floor  to  sleep  on. 

The  light  regard  which  Russian  men 
have  for  the  gentler  sex  is  indicated  by 
an  old  Muscovite  adage,  which  says: 
"The  hair  of  woman  is  long,  but  her 
mind  is  short."  And  there  is  a  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  seven  females  have  but 
one  soul. 


his    larder    w'ith    human    flesh,    instead  j^gjp  on  account  of  the  universal  fever 

of  venison.  '  His  Majesty  punished  them  j^j.  jj^g  game, 
by    decreeing   that    they   and    all  their 
descendants  should   forever  after  suffer      The  ingenuity 


of    the    Japanese  is 


A  GROUP  OF  CHINESE  PRIESTS 


shown  in  many  little  ways.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  crusade  against  the 
,  Bubonic  plague  the  officials  saved  the 
skin  of  every  rat  that  was  killed,  and  in 
this  way  enough  fur  was  obtained  to 
make  fifty  thousand  sets  of  ear  muffs 
for  the  soldiers  in  Manchuria. 

In  Darjiling.  a  hill  station  of  northern 
India,  the  only  person  who  is  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  drive  is  the 
governor.  No  one  else  is  permitted  to 
own  a  conveyance,  because  the  moun- 
tain roads  are  so  narrow  that  traffic 
would  likely  cause  accidents  from  ve- 
hicles being  forced  over  the  precipices. 

No  other  language  in  the  world  has 
so  many  complications  as  that  -of  the 
Korean.  The  simplest  phrases  have  in- 
numerable forms,  according  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Each 
expression  varies  accordingly  as  it  is 
addressed  to  a  woman,  a  child,  a  man, 
a  menial,  a  grandee,  an  official,  etc. 
There  are  over  two  thousand  endings 
to  the  verb  "to  be." 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  any  wedding 
party  in  Russia  is  the  donation  feature. 
A  big  wooden  bowl,  covered  with  a 
cloth,  is  placed  on  a  table  near  the 
bride  and  groom,  and  all  who  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  newly  married 
couple  are  expected  to  deposit  a  gift. 
If  the  donor  has  been  too  busy  to  make 
a  selection,  its  equivalent  in  cash  is  very 
acceptable.  The  Russians  consider  that 
the  jingle  of  coin  makes  a  pleasing  ac- 
companiment to  the  shower  of  congrat- 
ulations. 

Japan  is  the  leading  fishing  nation  to- 
day, although  the  value  of  her  sea  prod- 
ucts is  surpassed  by  that  of  two  other 
countries.  The  United  States,  outside 
of  Alaska,  and  Great  Britain  each  pro- 
duce about  $45,000,000  worth  annually, 
and  Japan  produces  about  $30,000,000 
worth.  Japan  leads  in  the  proportion 
of  the  total  population  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry,  in  the  actual  number 
of  people  living  by  the  industry,  in  the 
relative  importance  of  fish  products  in 
the  country's  domestic  economj-,  and  in 
the  suppc-t  given  by  the  government  to 
the  industry. 

A  monument  to  commemorate  the 
man  who  invented  and  manufactured  the  ' 
first  sidehill  plow  will  soon  be_ erected 
in  Peru.  Maine,  according  to  plans  re- 
cently formulated.  The  plow  was  first 
designed  and  then  cast  at  a  little  fur- 
nace on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Peru, 
seventy-five  years  ago.  by  a  man  named 
Warren.  The  invention  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  lately  one  of  the  inventor's 
sons,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
visited  his  birthplace  and  made  plans 
for  raising  a  suitable  memorial  to  his 
father. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  keep  in 
check  both-  in  Singapore  and  Penang  is 
gambling  among  Straits-born  women  of 
all  classes,  from  the  highest  downward. 
Frequent  complaints  are  received  from 
husbands  whose  wives  have  lost  heavily, 
and  it  is  known  that  there  are  five  lot- 
teries operating  more  or  less  daily  in 
Singapore  which  are  almost  exclusively 
supported  by  "nonias."  Education  may 
possibly  do  something  to  stop  this  vice 
among  the  Straits-born  women,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  effect  in  that 
direction  on  their  husbands  and  broth- 
ers is  but  small. 

Hindu  women,  taught  that  their  relig- 
ious duty  is  to  destroy  their  own  lives 
on  death  of  their  husbands,  if  possible, 
or  failing  that,  to  live  through  the  rest 
of  thpir  days,  after  they  are  widowed,  in 
utrermost  misery  and  degradation,  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  sacred  obligation,  and 
patiently  endure  all  that  is  demanded  of 
them. 

The  British  government  long  ago  de- 
clared the  burning  of  a  living  widow  on 
her  husband's  funeral  pyre  to  be  murder 
on  the  part  of  all  accessary  to  the  act; 
yet  still  many  of  the  poor  women  desire, 
as  a  pious  act,  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
torturing  flames.  A  remarkable  case 
has  just  been  reported  from  Nepaul  in 
a  Hindu  journal,  showing  that  the  na- 
tive women  still  do  not  revolt  against 
the  time-hon»r€d  sacrifice  demanded  of 
them. 

An  elderly  woman  announced  her  in- 
tention to  immolate  herself  on  her  hus- 
band's funeral  pyre,  and  was  at  once 
honored  for  it  and  visited  by  all  her 
relatives  and  acquaintances.  The  pyre 
was  made  and  fifteen  thousand  people 
assembled  by  it;  but  at  the  last  moment 
the  government  officials  intervened  and 
prevented  the  burning  of  the  live 
woman.  She  had  already  distributed  all 
her  large  possessions,  and  left  herself 
penniless.  She  then  went  back  sadly  to 
her  home,  lay  down,  and  refused  all 
food,  dying  of  sheer  starvation  nine 
days  after  her  previous  sacrifice  had 
been  prevented. 
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Men  Worth  While  in  History 


country,  there  is 
n  o  life  deserves 
more  earnest 
study    thaa-  that 


Thomas  Jefferson 

BESiD^^the  monuments  of  stone  that 
to-daj'  keep  green  the  memory  of 
the  subject  of  pur  sketch,   that  fa- 
mous instrument,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,    p  f 
which  he  was  the 
author,  stands 
forth  as  an  imper- 
ishable^^   testimony^           generations.    They  had  been  min-  er  crowed,  while  Emerson  was  gentle, 
prominent   in  the    isters  of  the  gospel  one  after  another,  sympathetic,  tolerant,  and  fd-bearing. 
founding    of    our   His    father    was    a    clergyman,    who  Carlyle  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
founded  what  is  now  the  library  of  on  "Hero  Worship."    Nine  years  later 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.     Emerson  Emerson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
cared  little  for  the  usual  boyish  sports  in  Exeter  Hall,   London,   on  "Eepre- 

  — books  were  his  delight.     He  never  sentative  Men."  Their  close  friendship 

of  Thomas  JefEersoja  He  was  "the  third  owned  a  sled,  and  rarely  engaged  ra  and  these  lectures  along  similar  lines 
child  and  eldest  son  of  Peter  and  Jane  pleasures  of  a  game  of  ball;  nor  linked  their  names  together,  and  Em- 
Jeft'erson  The  date  of  his  birth  was  ^®  often  join  other  boys  in  their  erson  was  termed  "the  American  Car- 
April  19tii,  1743.    While  yet  a  student.    Play.    He  preferred  ♦eading  his  books  lyle." 

in  1765  Jefferson  heard  a  famous  ^ny  amusement.  In  1833  Emerson  came  back  to 
speech  against  the  stamp  act,  delivered  ^  was  eight  years  old  his  America,  and  settled  in  C9ncqrd, 
bv  Patrick  Henrv  and  it  lig-hted  a  fatber  died,  leaving  the  wafe  and  chil-  where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his  life, 
flame  of  patriotism  in  his  young  ^'^^^  unprovided  for.  The  mother  kept  The  voyage  to  Europe  in  that  day  was 
breast.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir-  boarders  for  a  living  Emerson  was  much  longer  in  time  and  much  more 
ginia  Assembly  and  of  the  Continental  thoughtful  and  careful  to  help  her  m  expensive  than  now,  and  few  people 
Congress.  He  was  an  excellent  writer,  fjery  way  that  so  small  a  boy  could,  visited  Europe,  compared  to  the  thou- 
and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  he  Her  great  desire  was  to  give  her  sons  sands  who  now  go.  He  often  talked 
was  appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  education  equal  to  their  father  s.  m  public  to  his  townsmen  about  his 
of  Independence.  From  the  fulness  of  With  this  end  m  view,  she  made  every  trave  s  in  Europe  _ 
his  own  mind,  and  without  consulting  sacrifice  to  keep  her  sons  in  school.  In  183o  he  married  Miss  Lidian  Jack- 
one  single  book,  Jefferson  drafted  the  She  lost  no  opportunity  to  instil  m  son,  with  whom  he  hved  happily  for 
Declaration.  Ecanklin  and  John  Adams,  tliem  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  almost  a  half  century.  Nearly  every 
to  whom  the  draft  had  been  submitted  ^^d  lived  to  see  the  fruition  winter  he  would  deliver  long  courses 
separately,  each  suggested  two  verbal  of  this  traimng  m  her  eldest  son  as  of  lectures  m  Boston  While  these 
corrections;  which  Jefferson  accepted,    Prmcipal  of  a  school  m  Boston,  and  were  not  printed    much  that  he  said 

again  when  Emerson  -graduated  from  was  afterward  published  m  his  essays. 
Harvard.  Emerson  said:  "Each  day  must  be 
When  he  was  ten  j'ears  of  ag«,  he  responsible  only  for  the  thoughts  ex- 
entered  the  Latin  School.  The  next  pressed  that  day.  In  writing  my 
year,  one  day  there  came  a  report  that  thoughts,  I  seek  no  order  or  harmony 
the  British  were  going  to  send  a  fleet  of  results.  I  am  not  careful  to  see  how 
to  Boston  Harbor.  This  young  patriot  they    comport    with    other  thoughts 


and  then  submitted  it  to  Congress 

Prom  about  the  beginning  of  1779, 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia, 
having  succeeded  Patrick  Henry,  until 
the  close  of  1780,  the  British  and  Ger- 
man troops  captured  at  Saratoga  were 

quartered  in  his  vicinity,  and  he  great-  ^     -xi.  xi.         ^    ji  -  z    x.  ^  j      ^-u  j   •>    r  i-i 

ly  endeared  himself 'to  them  by  his  went  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  help  and  otier  words.  In  like  manner 
uniform  kindness.  It  was  a  most  try-  ^"I'l  earthworks  on  one  of  the  is-  these  thoughts  expressed  have  im- 
ing  time  for  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  .  ^^out  this  time  he  began  to    pressed  others.    There  is  no  harmony 

saiaciously  perceiving  that  a  military  ^P*^  rhyme  and  verse  the  victories  or  like  results  with  the  readers  of  to 
man  was  needed  m  the  executive  oflttce, 
declined  a  re-election,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  General  Nelson  of  Yorkto-^vn. 
After  holding  various  public  and  diplo- 
matic positions,  in  1796  he  was  chosen 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  spring  of  1801  he  took  his 
seat  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
With  untiring  perseverance  he  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  that  yet  flourishing 


of  the  young  American  navy.  day  as  to  what  he  believed  or  taught. 

In  1817  he  entered  Harvard  College,  some    contending    one    thing,  while 

obtaining  the  appointment  of  "Presi-  others  say  another.    To  say  the  least, 

dent's  Freshman,"  a  student  who  re-  he  is  not  a  clear  philosopher  or  writer 

ceived  his  lodging  free  in  return  for  at  all  times. 

carrjdng  official  messages.    He  served  He  was  associated  for  nearly  four 

also  as  a  waiter  at  the  college  com-  years  with  IMargaret  Fuller  in  editing 

mons,   and  in  this  way  saved  three  the  Dial,  a  literary  magazine.    In  1841 

fourths  of  the  cost  of  his  board.    He  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 

was  polite  in  manner,  genteel  in  dress,  essays,  and  three  years  later  he  sent 

inWitutionrtre  Uni7e7sit7orVir^"^       and   gentlemanly  in   conduct.     These  forth  a  second  series.     These  essays 

and  until  the  last  his  life  was  spent    characteristics,  conibmed  with  a  hap-  have    been    favorably    compared  to 

in  pursuits  of  public  utility.  Th^  latter          disposition    and    a    face    full    of  .  those  of  the  best  writers  who  came 

years  of  his  life  were  clouded  with    suii|hine,    made    him   well    hked    by  before    him.     Following    the  second 

pecuniarv   embarrassments.     He    sold    students  and  professors     Later  in  his  series  of  essays,  he  published  m  1846 

his  library  to  the  federal  government    ^o^^^^              he  acted  as  tutor  to  his  first  volume  of  poems.    In  this  vol- 

in  1815,  consisting  of  six  thousand  vol-    younger  pupils     The  carrying  of  mes-  ume  was  the  hymn  sung  at  the  com- 

umes.   He  survived  that  great  sacrifice    sages,  doing  chores  and  outside^  work  pletion    of    the    monunient  commemo- 

eleven  vears  and  then  his  snirit  took   brought  frequent  interruptions  m  the  rating  the   Concord  fight     This  hymn 

Ss  lUrwMfhL  countr^S  were   <iaily  routine  of  school  life   and  this  «  a  favorite  with  young  .peak^^^^^^ 

celehrltine-  the  fiftieth  anniversarv  of         doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  to-day,    and    the    follo^vlng   verse  is 

t?e  i^e^ndence  oTthe  S               ^is  not  being  a  diligent  student.  How-  familiar  from     frequent    quoting  by 

It  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  his  char-    ever   he  was  a  youth  of  remarkable  authors. 

acter  that  he  was  free  from  envy.    A                          spite  of  extra  work  and  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood 

strange  and  striking  coincidence  closed    difficulties,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled 

+v.«>  1?*^         +>.,•=!               Tviar.   anH    TnTiTi     when   Only  eighteen.     His  poetry  had  Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

the  life  of  this  great  man  and  John    .       ,  ■Pc/oi.  with  Tiic  ■f.^llow  «tndpnt9  And  fired  the  shot  heard 'round  the  world. 
Adams.  Both  expired  on  the  same  day,    found  favor  with  his  teUow-students, 

and  at  almost  the  same  hour.    They    and,    being   popular   with   his   class-  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the 


were  both  on  the  committee  that 
framed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, both  voted  for  that  instrument 
just  fifty  years  before;  both  signed  it; 
both  had  been  foreign  ministers,  and 
both  had  been  presidents  of  the  Kepub- 


mates,   he   was   made   class   poet   at  best-known  poems  of  American  patri- 

graduation.  otism.    "Threnody,"    a    poem   full  of 

After  graduating,  he  taught  for  sev-  emotion  and  pathos,  was  written  after 

eral  years  in  a  girls'  school  at  Boston,  the  death  of  his  first-born, 

of  which  his  elder  brother  was  prin-  jje  was  ieyoted  to  his  children,  and 

cipal,  at  the  same  time  studying  the-  made  it  a  point  to  gain  their  love  and 

M  they  had  helped  to  establish.  Proud    ology.    The  money  he  now  earned  was  confidence.     He    entered    into  their 

patriots    they,    and   the   nation    still   i^sed  to  pay  his  debts  and  help  his  sports,  to  make  them  feel  that  he  was 

reveres  their  memory.    In  the  words    mother,  who  had  stood  nobly  by  him.  their  comrade,  and  in  sympathy  with 

of  Webster  their  oreat  eulogist,  "Their    Then  he  entered  the  Dmnity  School  them  under  all  circumstances.  His  dis- 

names  liveth  evermore!"                        at  Harvard,  and  in  October  he  was  cipline,  though  firm  and  positive,  was 

^      '                            ordained  to  preach,  delivering  his  first  gentle  and  mild. 

■D  1  T,  w  i!i    T                          sermon  a  few  days  later.  In  his  family  in  i847  he  made  a  second  vovage  to 

Kaipn  waiao  Jmerson           ~  — he  was  the  eighth  in  line  of  Puritan  Europe,  where  he  was  received  by  the 

THE  beginning  of  the  last  century   ministers.  most  disting-uished  men  and  women, 

saw  a  galaxy  of  statesmen  that  has      His  health  began  to  give  way  under  for  he  was  as  widely  known  and  as 

made  our  history  grand.    The  fame   the  strain  of  study  and  overwork,  and  highly  appreciated  in  England  as  in 

of    Washington,    Franklin,    Jefferson,    he  was  compelled  to  spend  a  winter  in  America.    After  his  return  he  resumed 

Florida.  On  his  return  he  lived  chiefly  his  lectures.  For  forty  -years  he  lec- 
in  Cambridge,  preaching  here  and  tured  in  all  the  important  towns  in 
there,  and  in  the  spring  of  1829  he  the  Union.  He  wrote  a  book  under 
became  the  minister  of  the  Old  North  the  title  of  "English  Traits."  His  ob- 
Church  in  Boston.  The  following  Sep-  servations  had  been  keen,  and  it  is 
tember  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Tucker,  considered  the  best  book  written  on 
She  lived  only  a  short  time  after  their  the  British  character, 
marriage.  Not  long  after  her  death  a  in  1872  his  house  was  destroyed  by 
change  in  his  views  as  to  religious  fire,  the  result  of  which  was  a  great 
rites  and  duties  made  him  unwilling  shock  to  his  mind.  To  recover  his 
to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  health,  he  went  for  a  short  time  to 
become  famous,  as  was  demonstrated  Therefore  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Europe;  but  his  memory  failed  rapid- 
in  the  birth  of  Emerson,  Bancroft,  ministry,  and  left  the  church  of  his  ly,  and  he  never  recovered  the  vigor 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  W  h  i  1 1  i  e  r  ,  fathers.  of  his  intellect.  In  1875  an  old  friend 
Holmes,  Poe,  and  others.  Even  old  In  1832,  on  Christmas  day*  he  sailed  prepared  for  publication  another  col- 
England  became  affected^  and  brought  for  Europe.  During  his  visit  to  Eng-  lection  of  his  essays, 
forth  the  "Great  Commoner,"  W.  E.  land  he  met  the-essayist,  Carlyle,  and  Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  forgot 
Gladstone.  From  this  list  of  celebri-  the  poets,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  proper  names,  and  even  the  names  of 
ties,  seven  were  of  the  twenty-nine  Of  all  the  celebrities  that  he  met,  he  common  things.  When  he  wanted  to 
chosen  for  America's  Hall  of  Fame,  enjoyed  meeting  Carlyle  the  most,  and  say  "umbrella"  once  and  was  unable 
Emerson,  the  "Concord  Philosopher,"  vrith  him  formed  a  friendship  that  to  recall  the  name,  he  said:  "I  can't 
received  eighty-seven  of  the  votes  cast  lasted  through  life.  This  seems  extra-  tell  its  name,  but  I  can  tell  its  history, 
by  the  one  hundred  judges.  ordinary,  for  few  men  were  less  alike  Strangers  take  it  away."  He  _  looked 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  May  in  their  manners  or  in  their  views  of  calmly  forward  to  death,  and  it  came 
25,  1803,  in  Boston,  not  far  from  the  life.  Carlyle  was  nearly  always  out  of  when  he  was  nearly  seventy.-nine  years 
birthplace  of  Franklin.  His  ancestors  humor,  constantly  scolding,  even  of  age,  on  April  27,  1882.  His  motto 
had  been  settled  in  New  England  for    found  fault  when  his  neighbor's  roost-  was:  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 


and  Adams  had 
spread  over  the 
United  States, 
and  reached  as 
far  as  Europe.  It 
seems  to  have 
been  not  only  a 
time  for  famous 
men,  but  a  very 
good  time  for 
men  to  be  born  to 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

TjROBABLT  the  rarest  genius  that 
America  ever  produced  in  a  liter- 
ary way  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.  in  1804. 
Whenhewas 
eight  or  nine 
years  old  his 
mother  took  up 
her  residence  on 
the  banks  of  Lake 
Sebago,  in  Maine, 
where  the  family 
owned  land.  Here 
Hawthorne  ran 
wild,    reading  at 

odd  times  in  Shakespeare,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  other  poetical 
books  within  reach.  A  private  instruct- 
or fitted  him  for  Bowdoin  College  up- 
on his  return  to  Salem,  and  he  entered 
that  institution  in  1821.  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  was  a  ,  classmate  of  his, 
and  Franklin  Pierce,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  in  the 
class  of  1824,  the  year  before  the  grad- 
uation of  Hawthorne  and  his  friends. 
When  he  left  college,  the  future  novel- 
ist set^himself  d  owTi  for  some  vears 
in  a  room  at  his  mother's  house  in 
Salem  to  consider  what  pursuit  in  life 
he  was  best  fitted  for.  He  says  that 
he  doubted  whether  so  much  as  twen- 
ty people  in  the  town  were  aware  of 
his  existence  for  nine  or  i;en  years. 
"In  this  retreat,"  he  says,  "I  read  end- 
lessly all  sorts  of  good  and  good-for- 
nothing  books  and  had  begun  to  scrib- 
ble sketches  and  books,  most  of  which 
I  burned."  Of  his  manj'  works,  the 
foUo-sving  are  among  the  best:  "Twice 
Told  Tales,"  "Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,"  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "The 
House  of  Seven  Gables,"  "The  Blithe- 
dale  Eomance"  and  "The  Marble 
Faun."  The  first  two  are  collections 
of  sketches  and  tales,  such  as  "A  Bill 
from  the  Town  Pump,"  "The  Celestial 
Eailroad,"  "Little  Annie's  Eamble," 
etc.  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  of  course, 
stands  forth  as  his  great  masterpiece. 
History  saj's  of  it:  "In  keen  and  subtle 
analysis,  in  patient,  almost  insensible 
development  of  plot,  as  well  as  in 
beauty  of  description,  and  purity  and 
elegance  of  diction,  it  stands  alone 
in  American  fiction,  unapproaehed  ex- 
cept by  other  works  of  the  same  grea.t 
master."  .  Havs-thorne's  marked  char- 
acteristics were  his  power  of  analyz- 
ing and  developing  the  weird  and 
mysterious,  and  of  breathing  a  living 
soul  into  everything  that  he -touched 
with  the  magic  wand  of  his  genius. 

CONCORD  TOWN 

No  American  town  is  more  noted  for 
its  literary  associations  than  is  the  beauti- 
ful old  town  of  _  Concord,  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  It  is  an  old  town  hallowed 
by  historical  as  well  as  literary  associa- 
tions. Here  was  fired  the  shot,  "heard 
'round  the_  world,"  as  Emerson  wrote, 
and  here  lived  Emerson  himself.  Here 
is  the  old  "Orchard  House"  in  which 
Bronson  Alcott  lived  and  in  which  his 
famous  daughter  Louisa  wrote  so  many 
of  her  inimitable  books  for  the  young. 
Here  Hved  Thoreau,  and  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  town  is  the  Waldon  Pond 
of  which  he  has  written  so  charmingly, 
and  on  the  shores  of  which  he  built  the 
little  cabin  in  which  he  lived  for  a  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  house  now 
standing  in  Concord  is  the  Old  Manse — 
that  old  manse  described  so  delightfully 
by  Hawthorne  in  his  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse."  It  is  of  this  same  old  manse 
that  Emerson  writes  in  his  "Nature"  when 
he  says :  "My  house  stands  in  low  land, 
with  limited  outlook,  and  on  the  skirt  of 
the  village.  But  I  go  with  my  friend  to 
the  shore  of  our  little  river ;  and  with  one 
stroke  of  the  paddle,  I  leave  the  village 
politics  and  personalities  behind,  and  pass 
into  a  delicate  realm  of  sunset  and  moon- 
light" 

Hawthorne  lived  in  the  old  manse  in 
the  first  years  of  his  married  life  and  one 
of  the  tiny  panes  of  glass  in  the  room  that 
was  his  study  has  his  name  on  it  scratched 
there  by  his  own  hand.  The  old  manse 
is  to-day  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
Hawthorne  lived  his  quiet,  dreamy  life 
there,  holding  himself  aloof  from  the 
world  and  not  welcoming  even  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  his  warmest  friends 
and  his  sincerest  admirers.  He  cared  for 
no  companionship  but  that  of  his  wife, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  found  it 
difficult  to  mingle  freely  and  easily  with 
the  people  of  the  world.  There  is  not  in 
all  our  American  literature  a  more  charm- 
ing piece  of  descriptive  writing  than  that 
given  in  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

Not  far  distant  from  the  manse  is 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  where  one  may 
see  the  graves  of  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Miss  Alcott  and  her  parents. 
One  will  journey  far  before  finding  a 
more  beautiful  or  a  more  interesting  spot 
than  this  same  old  Concord  town. 
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The  Easter  Tree  and  Pretty  Legend  to 
WMch  German  Children  Cling 

THE  Easter  tree  is  greatly  in  favor 
in  some  of  the  provinces  of  north- 
ern Germany.    Of  course  it  does 
not  displace  the  Christmas  tree,  but 
repeats  it,  and  with  decorations  entirely 
different  and  specially  appropriate  to  the 
Easter  idea. 

There  is  a  curious  and  very  sweet  little 
legend  cherished  by  German  children  con- 
cerning the  Easter  rabbit.  Once  upon  a 
time,  they  tell  us,  a  nice,  kind  rabbit,  who 
was  walking  along  a  quiet  woodland  road, 
came  across  a  fine,  large  nest  filled  with 
eggs.  The  poor  mother  hen  had  been 
seized  hy  a  wicked  fox  and  could  not  go 
back  to  her  darling  nest,  so  this  kind 
rabbit  slept  all  night  upon  it,  and  w'hen 
he  woke  in  the  morning  (it  was  Easter 
morning)  the  nest  was  full  of  little, 
down}-,  yellow  chickens.  The  chickens 
thought  the  rabbit  was  their  own  mamma, 
So  they  cried  out  for  something  to  eat, 
and  the  rabbit  ran  about  and  fetched 
food  for  them,  and  kept  them  warm  and 
fed  them  until  they  were  all  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Ever  since  then  the  rabbit  has  been  the 
special  genius  of  Easter  time,  and  this 
holiday  is  not  complete  for  German  little 
folk  without  an  "Oster  Hase's  nest."  It 
holds  manj'  a  favor  and  present,  ser\'ing 
the  same  purpose  that  Christmas  stock- 
ings and  wooden  shoes  do  at  Christmas 
time.  It  belongs  to  the  Easter  tree  by 
right,  and  after  that  has  been  decorated 
they  place  the  Easter  nest,  with  the  Easter 
rabbit  sitting  in  state  thereon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree. 

Can  You? 

"CrR,"  said  a  lad,  coming  down  to  one 
of  the  wharfs  in  Boston,  and  ad- 
dressing a  well-known  merchant,  "have 
you  any  berth  on  your  ship?  I  want  to 
earn  something." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"I  can  trj-  my  best  to  do  whatever  I 
am  put  to,"  answered  the  boy. 

"What  have  you  done?" 

"I  have  sawed  and  split  all  mother's 
wood  for  nigh  on  to  two  years." 

"What  have  you  not  done?"  asked  the 
gentleman. 

""Well,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "I  have  not  whispered 
in  school  once  for  a  whole  3'ear." 

"That's  enough,  '  said  the  gentleman. 
"You  may  ship  aboard  this  vessel,  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  master  of  it  some  day. 
A  boy  who-  can  master  a  woodpile  and 
bridle  his  tongue  must  be  made  of  good 
stuff." — Boys  and  Girls. 

>?> 

The  Annual  Easter  Festival  on  the 
White  House  Lawn 

TE.v  THOUSAND  children  and  upwards, 
varied  in  age  and  size  and  color,  pos- 
sibly one  hundred  thousand  highly  colored 
eggs,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand 
grown  folks  watching  the  strange  amal- 
gamation of  color,  form  the  essence  of  the 
great  Easter  egg-rolling  carnival  in  the 
back  j-ard  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  custom  has  been  handed 
down  from  one  generation  of  children  to 
another.  Where  and  when  it 
originated  no  person  in  this  age 
has  been  able  to  determine,  but 
all  Washington  combines  to 
guard  it  as  a  privilege  inviolate. 
This  great  "play  time"  is  not  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  pas- 
times wherein  the  colored  eggs 
are  an  all-important  adjunct, 
for  many  of  the  little  visitors 
who    have    come  unprovided 


The  Young  Peopl 


with  baskets  of  the  fragile  plaj-things 
spend-  the  entire  day  skipping  the  rope, 
playing  with  dolls,  sailing  miniature  boats 
in  the  great  fountain  basins,  or  indulging 
in  some  other  diversion  dear  to  the 
childish  heart.  ^* 
The  features  of  this  gala  day  at  the 
home  of  the  President,  however,  which  are 
likely,  after  all,  to  most  deeply  impress 
the  casual  spectator  are  found  in  the 
beautiful  democracj'-  of  the  fete  and  the 
alrnost  unfailing  good-nature  which  pre/ 
vails  among  these  acres  of  children.  The 
junior  members  of  the  families  of  cabinet 
ministers  and  senators,  freed  for  once 
from  the  sovereignty  of  nurses,  enthu- 
siastically roll  eggs  to  the  grimiest  and 


in  tattered  clothes,  but  as  the  champion 
"egg  picker"  he  is  for  the  time  being  the 
idol  of  a  band  of  loyal  satellites. 

<?> 

The  Friendly  Quail 

^^NE  cold  morning  Farmei>  Glover  stood 
^-"^  in  the  rear  of  the  bam,  fork  in  hand, 
looking  out  over  th^  fields.  Snow  storm 
had  followed  snow  storm,  until  the  stone 
walls  were  so  covered  that  the  farm 
seemed  like  a  greatTield,  wnth  here  and 
there  a  small  grove  to  break  the  mon- 
otony. The  cattle  had  been  fed,  and  each 
animal  was  munching  contentedly  at  its 
pile  of  hay  in  the  sunshine,  scattering 
chaff  over  the  snowy  bam  yard. 


The  Puzzler 

Transpositions 

/ 

Three  men  thought  of  engaging  in  business  together,  but  the  diversity 
of  their  occupations  ******  all  their  plans.  One  is  a******  at  the 
shoe  factor}-,  one  a******  at  the  abattoir,  while  the  third  is  a****** 


Square  Word — No.  1 
***** 


Square  Word— No.  2 


1 — Decease.  2 — Additional. 

3 —  A  volume  of  plates  illustrating  any 
subj  ect. 

4 —  A  peculiarity. 
S^Speed. 


1 —  Transparent. 

2 —  To  quit. 

3 —  Edges  of  a  roof. 

4 —  To  turn  away. 

5 —  To  be  quiet. 


Answer  to  puzzle  in  the  March  10th  issue :  Cypress,  Ebony,  Flag,  Cotton, 
Poplar,  Cedar. 


raggedest  little  youngster  in  all  Wash- 
ington. Rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
mingle  together  for  this  one  day  on  terms 
of  perfect  equalit}-;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  seldom  does  there  creep  to  the  sur- 
face any  manifestation  of  envy  on  the 
part  of  the  poor^  children  for  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  more  fortunate  play- 
mates. It  is  only  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  goose  egg  or  turkey  egg  who  stands 
superior  to  his  fellow-s  in  this  vast  as- 
semblage.   Mayhap    he  is  a  piccaninny 


Suddenly  from  the  light  woods  near 
the  barn  came  a  startled  "Bob  White" ! 
Immediately  there  was  an  answering  call 
from  the  woods  across  the  fields,  and 
then  another  and  another,  and  soon  a 
flock  of  about  twenty  quail  alighted  cau- 
tiously on  the  ground,  two  or  three  rods 
from  where  Mr.  Glover  stood,  and  began 
picking  up  the  seeds  from  the  hay  which 
the  cattle  had  strewn  over  the  snow. 
They  scratched  about  like  a  flock  of  hens, 
and  apparently  quite  as  much  at  home. 


and  chippered  away  while  they  w^orked, 
after  the  fashion  of  tree  sparrows  in  the 
w-eeds  down  by  the  brook.  Indeed,  they 
show-ed  none  of  their  wild  instincts. 

Farmer  Glover  was  careful  not  to 
frighten  his  woodland  guests,  and  the  next 
moming  he  put  out  wheat  for  them,  and 
threw  handfuls  of  chaff  in  the  hav  w-hich 
the  cattle  had  left.  The  flock  returned 
again  and  again,  until  feeding  the  quails 
has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  day's 
routine  as  looking  after  the  hens  and 
turkej-s. 

One  cold  moming  after  thej'  had  eaten, 
the  kind-hearted  farmer  found  the  whole 
flock  huddled  together  under  the  hay,  ap- 
parently enjoj-ing  the  w-armth.  Strange 
to  say,  they~  never  come  for  their  food 
when  it  snows  or  rains.  When  they  have 
breakfasted,  unless  frightened,  they  us- 
ually walk  away  to  their  favorite  haunts 
in  the  grove  across  the  fields.  They 
never  alight  on  the  trees,  but  occasion- 
ally perch  on  the  rail  fence.  Once  or 
twice,  when  no  one  was  in  sight,  they 
came  near  the  house. 

For  six  weeks  the  quails  have  enjoyed 
Farmer  Glover's  bounty.  And  now,  with 
the  opening  of  spring,  their  kind-hearted 
protector  will  meet  them  only  in  the  fields 
and  woods ;  but  whenever  Bob  White's 
musical  call  comes  over  the  summer 
meadows,  it  will  bring  pleasant  memories 
of  those  winter  breakfasts  in  the  snowy 
bam  j'ard. — St.  Nicholas. 

The  Five  Wishes 

"T  WISH  I  lived  in  a  beautiful  palace, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  what  I 
pleased,"  said  little  Susie  Blake. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  was  very,  very  pretty,  so 
that  the  people  would  look  at  me  and  say, 
'She's  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw!'" 
exclaimed  Ella  Dudley. 

"And  I  do  wish  .more  than  anjthing 
else,  that  I  had  lots  and  lots  of  money," 
said  Dora  Kyle. 

"1  would  like  to  be  very  bright,  and 
write  beautiful  storj-  books,"  said  ^Maggie 
Wilkins. 

"I  wish  to  be  good — so  good  that  all 
my  friends  will  love  me."'  timidly  said 
little  Kate  Otis.— Round  Table. 

<5> 

,   A  Clever  Boy 

A  BOY  twelve  years  old  once  conquered 
_  a  smart  and  shrewd  lawyer  fighting 
for  a  bad  cause. 

Walter  w"as  the  important  witness,  and 
one  of  the  lawyers,  after  cross  question- 
ing him  severely,  said : 

"Your  father  has  been  talking  to  you 
and  telling  you  how  to  testif>',  hasn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

"Xow,"  said  the  lawyer,  "just  tell  us 
how  your  father  told  you  to  testify." 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  modestly,  "father 
told  me  that  the  lawyers  would  try  and 
tangle  me,  but  if  I  would  just  be  careful 
and  tell  the  truth  I  could  tell  the  same 
thing  every  time." 

The  lawyer  didn't  try  to  tangle  up  that 
boy  any  more. — The  Wesleyan. 

Ponies  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 

We  hope  j-ou  are  an  active  contestant 
for  "Surprise"  and  "Beautj-,"  "Fuzzy"  and 
"Wuzzy,"  the  four  magnificent 
blue-ribbon  prize  ponies  that 
will  be  given  away  absolutely 
free  in  the  great  Four-Pony 
Contest  that  Far.m  .axd  Fire- 
side is  conducting.  Never  be- 
fore have  such  beautiful  ponies 
been  offered  as  prizes,  and 
never  have  so  many  ponies 
been  offered  in  a  prize  con- 
test. 


^crt.O.      AN  EXCITING 
i-jl)  f^OM  E  NT  IN  Tl-IE 
CAME  OF'PiCkinC 


TYPlCAi.  CROUP  OF  CHILDREN    ENCAGED  IN. AN  EGG 
ROLLING  CONTEST 


EA5TER  EGG 
OLLER5  OF  TWO 
GENERATIONS 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 
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Miss  Gould's  Practical  Fashions 


No.  885 — Misses'  Plaited  Shirt- Waist  with  Pockets 
Pallero  cutior  12,  14  and  I6year<iz«.  Qjandty  of  mate- 
lial  re<Hiired_  for  medium  size,  or  1 4  years,  four  yards  of 
Iwenty-two-iDch  materiai,  or  three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
-material 


THERE  is  a  new  keynote  in  the-  spring 
fashions  this  year  which  every 
woman  who  makes  her  own 
clothes  will  be  glad  to  know  about. 
It  is  adaptability.  This  new  adapt- 
able  feature  _  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated in  the  jumper  or  guimpe  dresses 
which  are  to  be  so  very  fashionable 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
jumper  waists  will  be  seen  in  panama, 
voile  and  silk,  and  also  in  the  cotton 
fabrics,  such  as  plaid  and  check  gingham 
and  silky  mercerized  madras.  It  is  this 
style  of  dress  that  will  be  worn  in  place 
of  the  shirt-waist  suit  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  many  good  points  in  its  favor. 

Take,  for  example,  the  jumper  frock 
for  a  young  girl  illustrated  on  this  page, 
and  let  us  look  into  its  possibilities  for 
usefulness.  The  pattern  consists  of  three 
garrnents — the  skirt,  the  waist  and  the 
bib  jumper.  In  making  up  the  gown  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  at  least  two  waists 
to  wear  with  it,  and  two  or  more  jumper 
bibs.  One  of  the  waists  might  match  the 
skirt,  and  the  other  might  be  of  sheer 
ladia  linen  or  all-over  lace.  When  the 
waist  that  matches  the  skirt  is  wctfn,  then 
the  bib  jumper  may  be  of  some  other 
material.  For  instance,  if  the  waist  and 
the  skirt  are  made  of  dark  blue  cotton 
voile,  the  bib  jumper  would  look  attrac- 
tive in  all-over  lace;  and  then  again,  if 
an  entirely  different  sort  of  a  dress  was 
wanted,  the  skirt  and  the  bib  jumper 
could  be  made  of  plaid  mercerized  madras, 
and  the  waist  be  of  all-over  embroidery 
or  linen.  The  jumper  in  this  frock  is 
slipped  on  over  the  head,  and  is  made 
with  tabs  at  the  back  and  front  which 
button  onto  the  belt.  — 

The  skirt  is  a  very-simple-to-make  five- 
gored  model  fitted  with  darts  at  the  waist 
and  having  an  inverted  plait  at  the  back. 


No.  886— Tucked  Tailored  Shirt- Waist 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four 
yards  dt  twenty-two-inch  material,  01  three  yards  of  thirty- 
nz-inch  material 


No.  887— Misses*  Waist  with  Bib  Jumper 

Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  1 6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  14  years,  three  and  one  half 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  two  and  one  half  yards 
of  thirty-sii-inch  material,  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of 
contrasting  material  for  the  bib  jumper 

No.  888— Misses'  Five-Gored  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  1 6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  mate- 
rial required  for  medium  size,  or  14  years,  seven  yar<b  of 
twenty-two-inch  material,  or  five  yards  of  thitty-iix-inch 
material 


No.  889— Box-Plaited  Shirt- Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four 
and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  three 
and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-siz-incb  material 

How  to  Order  Patterns 

To  SIMPLIFY  the  art  of  dressmaking, 
and  to  be  of  practical  help  to  our  big 
Farm  and  Fireside  family,  we  will  fur-  ~ 
nish  a  pattern  for  every  design  illustrated 
on  this  page.  The  working  directions  of 
each  pattern  are  so  carefully  explained 
on  the  pattern  envelope  that  every  woman 
who  tries  them  will  find  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  make  her  own  and  her  chil- 
dren's clothes.  The  price  of  each  pattern 
is  ten  cents.  The  money  should  be  sent 
to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  11  East  24th  St..  New  York 
City.  In  ordering,  be  sure  to  mention  the 
number  of  the  pattern  and  the  size  re- 
quired. 


No.  890— Misses'  Pony  0>at 

Pattern  cut  for  1 2.  1 4  and  16  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  mate- 
rial required  for  medium  size,  or  14  years,  two  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or  two  yards  of  forty- 
foiu-incb  material 


The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  finished  with 
a  hem  and  two  bias  folds. 

Of  course,  the  waist  has  much  to  do 
with  the  adaptaljility  of  this  gown.  If  a 
plain  waist  of  linen  is  worn,  it  at  once 
gives  the  dress  a  smart  every-day-wear 
look;  while  if  a  dressier  effect  is  desired, 
an  elaborate  lingerie  waist  will  do  much 
toward  producing  it.  Other  changes  may 
be  introduced  by  varying  the  fabric  used 
for  the  bib  jumper;  and  then  again,  the 
jimiper  may  be  left  off  and  only  the  waist 
and  skirt  worn  if  one  wants  another 
change. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  who 
are  wise  enough  to  do  their  summer  sew- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year  that  these 
advanced  spring  fashions  are  shown.  The 
shirt-waists  illustrated  on  this  page, 
though  simple  in  design,  are  pretty  to 
look  at  and  display  the  newest  features. 
Smaller  sleeves  and  longer  shoulder 
effects  are  seen  in  many  of  the  newest 
cotton  shirt-waists.  Tucks  and  plaits  are 
to  be  more  the  fashion  than  ever,  and 
never  before  has  the  dividing  line  been 
so  marked  between  the  lingerie  waist  and 
the  tailored  waist.  With  the  tailored 
waist  the  plain  shirt  sleeve  will  be  worn 
with  a  wristband  or  starched  cuff.  The 
deep  cuff  to  the  elbow  is  no  longer  fash- 
ionable. With  the  hngerie  waist  the 
sleeve  will  be  very  elaborate,  and  almost 
invariably  elbow  length.  One  of  the  very 
newest  ideas  seen  in  the  lingerie  waists 
is  the  heavy  lace  motifs  used  on  the  sheer 
fabrics.  Detachable  lace  flowers  and 
fruits  in  relief  are  the  height  of  fashion 
as  a-  trimming. 

The  long-shoulder  effect  is  shown  in 
different  styles.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
drooping  shoulder,  emphasized  in  many 
ways,  frequently  in  a  yoke  which  extends 
well  over  the  top  of  the  sleeve;  and  then 
again,  a  broad-shoulder  effect  is  shown 
by  one  plait  being  extended  over  the 
shoulder  something  in  the  style  of  the  old 
Gibson  waist. 


No.  891— Plaited  Shirt- Waist  with  Tab  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and_36  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  foi« 
and  one  fourtli  yards  of  Iwenty-two-inch  material,  or  three  and 
one  half  yards  of  thirty-stz-inch  material 


Economy  is  practiced,  com- 
fort is  increased,  and  work  is 
lessened  by  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys. 

They  cost  less  if  you  figure 
by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
chimney.  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  taken 
care  of  with  half  the  bother 
when  fitted  with  a  Macbeth 
chimney. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  Index  ex- 
plains them  and  also  tells  all  about  lamps, 
their  proper  chimneys  and  care.    It's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Copyright,  1907,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


HeKiows 

the  kind  of 
■Waterproof 
OaedClothmgl 
that  stands  thev 
hardest  service 


Made  for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work  or  sport 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


A-o  Towen  CO.  BosTO^^:VcAA' 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  withoat  a  cenfc 
deposit,  frei^t  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAT  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  gatisfied 
aftor  usiBg  the  bicycle  10  daya. 
nn  MHT  D|| V  a  &fci/c!«  or  a  pair 
UU  nUl   OU  I  of  tires  fxom  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latee* 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
cle,  and  have  learned  our  -unheard  Of 
■es  and  marvelous  new  offers, 

flNF  PFNT  ^  ^ 

WUC  VGn  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 

ling  will  b«  Bent  you  free  postpaid  by 

^tum  mail.    You  will  get  much  valuable  ia- 

Tormation.  Do  not  wait, wr't^itnow. 
TIBSS,  Coaster-Brakes,  Buuw 
'  up-VTheel*  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAOGYGLECO.  DepLK83,  CHICAGO 


At  Easter  time  the  mind  naturally  ttirns  to  the  I 
eubjeci  of  mem^oriala.    Those  who  set  up 

WHITE  BRONZE  MONUMENTS 

know  that  they  will  always  endure,  never  be- 
come moss-grown   nor   require  re-finisbing. 
This  material  costs  less  than  marble  and 
granite.    It  is  in  every  way  superior. 
State  the  amount  you  wish  to  expend  and 
we  will  send  you  designs  and  testimonials. 

Reliablt  Bepresentaiives  Wanted 
Address  Pept-  847 

'MONUMmm'AV  oJ^JS* 


TheYazotrMississippiValley 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  published  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

It  describes  in  detail  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  the  richest  valley  in  the  United  States.  For  a  free 
copy  address  the  undersigned  at  Manchester,  Iowa. 

J.  F.  MERRY,  General  Immigration  Ag:ent. 


ENERGETIC  MEN  WANTED 

in  everv  locality  thronghoat  the  United  States  to  ad- 
vertise onr  goods,  tacking  up  show-cards  on  trees,  fences, 
and  along  roads;  also  distributing  small  adveitising 
matter.  Commission  or  salary  S83  per  month  and  ex- 
penses §4  per  day.  Steady  employment;  no  experience 
necessary.  Write  for  particulars.  Address 
Wm.  K.  Warner  iledicine  Co..  London.  Cannda 


BIG  VALUE  FOR  10  CENTS. 

2i>  Popular  tong^  with  words  aod  muijic,  20  Clones  of  ad- 
enture,  25  Picroxea  of  Pretty  GirLa,  £0  new  G^nin  for 
[young  foltfl,  25  Pictures  of  the  Preaideota,  50  Ways  to 
yi3,\»  Moaey.  1  Grest  Joke  Book:,  1  Book  oa  Lor«  moA 
Courtship,  1  Book  OD  U&gic,  1  Book  oa  Letter  Writing, 
1  Dreftm  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  1  Cook  Book.  1  Baa* 
Ball  Book,  give«  rules  for  »U  popaUr  ^amca.  100  Cou- 
undrutng,  50  Verses  for  Antoi^ph  Albums-  All  tii« 
ftborc  by  mail  for  K)  Cents.  Address, 

3.  H.  FI££.  Box  4d<  So.  Korwaik.  Conn. 


*  m  »  I  U/AhlTPn  '°  every  locality  throughout 
JkM  L   |%|  ■  the  United  States,  with  rig 

IWI  r  1^  ot-  capable  of  handling  horses,  to  advertise 
ITBK*i  »  our  goods,  tacking  up  show  cards  in  aU 
conspicuous  places:  and  distributing  small  ad- 
vertising matter. '  Commission  or  salary  $90  a  month  and  ex- 
penses $3.00  a  day.  Steady  employment  to  good  reliable  men. 
We  lay  out  your  work  for  you.  No  experience  needed.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

EMPIRE  MEDICINE  COMPANY,  LoodoD.  Ontario,  Canada. 


We  Want  One  Lady  or  Gentleman 

orders  and 

deliver  tor  us.  Rapid  seller,  highest  qaallty  goods,  sales 
in  almost  every  house.  Best  of  pay  and  no  money  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  work.  We  ttUI  send  a  proposi- 
tion BS  soon  as  ire  hear  from  yon,  also  sample  pair  of 
6-incb  shears  for  28  cents— stamps  or  silver.  Write  at 
once.   UNITED  SHEAE  CO.,  Westboro,  Mass. 


can  be  earned  evenings 
by  giving  Stereoptlcoa 
or  M  ovine  Plctnre  Ex- 
hibitions. Small  capital, 
reqafred-  Illostrftted  Catalnsue  free.  Telle  how  to  atart, 
McALLISTEB,  Mfie.  Optician.  4»>as»aa  St.,  M.  T. 


EXTRA  PAY! 


$80  A  MONTH  SALARY  ^li^rS^^X 

trodace  our  Onaranteed  Poultry  and  Stock  Remedlen. 
Send  for  contract ;  we  mean  business  and  furnish  best 
reference,  e.  K.  BiGLEK  CO.,  X  400,  Sprlnsfleld,  IlL 


■  unUTU  Expenses  advanced.  District 
Jm2S%.#  ^  mllilin  Managers,  men  and  women,  to 

'i'**^'  travel  and  leave  samples  at  stores.  People's. 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  G-53,  61  Plymouth  PI.,  Chicago. 
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Spring  Diseases 

EVERY  season 
has  its  joys 
and  d  r  a  w- 
backs,  so 
spring  is  no  ex- 
ception. Often 
times  the  diseases 
of  this  season  are 
preventable,  but 
it  is  hard  to  make 
some  people  be- 
lieve it.  There 

are  manj'  little  graves  in  the  church- 
yards— and  large  ones,  too — over  which 
should  be  written  in  large  capitals  "Due 
to  Carelessness;"  but  we  are  not  prone 
to  speak  the  truth  about  our  dead  friends 
always. 

Take  lung  fever  and  pneumonia,  for 
instance.  The  ambitious  mother  of  the 
family  decided  to  get  her  spring  clean- 
ing over  early  before  hot  weather  and 
flies  make  it  a  burden,  and  the  result 
is  the  children  take  severe  colds.  They 
are  doctored  as  usual,  but  the  first  fine 
day  are  allowed  to  run  out  and  play. 
The  mother  being  busy  with  her  clean- 
ing fails  to  notice  the  chill  wind  that 
suddenly  arises,  or  that  the  little  ones 
have  wet  feet,  and  presently  some  one  is 
down  with  lung  fever.  Even  if  the  long 
and  expensive  illness  does  not  prove 
fatal,  the  child  is  weakened  and  must  be 
watched  for  years  to  come.  A  little  girl 
who  took  lung  fever  during  a  house- 
cleaning  siege  years  ago  has  been  drag- 


The  Housewife 


Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Woman  Who  Cooks  and  Sews 


COMBINATION  BAG  AND  APRON 

ging  out  a  delicate,  miserable  existence 
ever  since,  and  the  doctor  says  will 
eventually  run  into  consumption. 

Grown  people  are  more  liable  to  pneu- 
monia than  children,  but  little  folks  can 
have  it.  Perhaps  the  house  has  been 
overheated  all  winter — most  country 
houses  are — and  suddenly  the  stove 
comes  down  and  a  rush  of  clean,  fresh 
air  takes  possession  of  the  house.  It 
may  be  the  paperhanger  helps  along  by 
putting  on  fresh,  damp  paper  which  it 
would  never  do  to  smoke  up,  and  the 
first  thing  any  one  knows  there  is  sick- 
ness in  the  family.  Pneumonia  is  a  dan- 
gerous, rapid  disease  and  should  never 
be  courted  with  damp  walls  and  chilly 
rooms.  Leave  the  stoves  up  until  you 
are  sure  the  weather  is  settled,  and  by 
all  means  have  one  in  order  for  cool 
days  all  summer. 

Rashes  and  blood  disorders  are  very 
apt  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring  more  than  at  other  times.  The 
thrifty  housewife  wants  to  dispose  of  her 
supply  of  buckwheat  and  other  winter 
articles  of  food,  so  she  continues  to  serve 
them  after  the  weather  moderates;  but  it 
is  poor  economy.  The  children  break 
out  in  sores,  and  some  member  of  the 
family  comes  down  with  a  huge  boil  o^ 
abscess,  just  when  spring  work  is  push- 
ing the  hardest.  Too  much  pork,  hick- 
ory nuts  or  walnuts,  mince  pies,  heavy 
puddings,  rich  cakes,  buckwheat  cakes 
and  sweets  load  the  blood  with  trouble 
that  must  work  out  somewhere,  so  it 
usually  opens  like  a  small  volcano  in 
the  most  tender  spot  and  pours  out  the 
corruption. 

Hide  the  hickory  nuts  and  throw  the 
buckwheat  flour  away  rather  than  make 
yourself  trouble 'by  allowing  your  family 
to  indulge  freely.  Some  mothers  seem  to 
think  that  ugly  scabs  on  the  children's 
faces  are  a  necessary  evil  every  spring 
without  inquiring  into  the  cause.  By 
using  greens,  spinach,  apples,  canned 
fruits,  onions  and  everything  in  the  way 
of  green  food  the  systems  are  cleaned 
"  and  toned  up  for  the  hot  weather  as  if 
by  magic.  It  is  really  like  houseclean- 
ing  inside  to  eat  plenty  of  onions,  let- 
tuce, spinach  and  wild  greens.  Canned 
tomatoes  and  dried  fruits  should  not  be 
despised,  and  all  the  heavy  desserts  and 
delicious  things  of  zero  days  must  be 
laid  aside  until  next  year. 

Rheumatism  is  also  the  bane  of  spring 
time,  when  it  is  cool  one  day  and  warm 
the  next.  We  used  to  think  that  this 
disease  belonged  exclusively  to  elderly 
people,  but  even  mere  children  have  it. 
One  boy  who  slipped  away  to  go  in 
swimming  a  warm  day  in  March  went 
on  crutches  and  suffered  every  day  until 
his  death  years  later  with  rheumatism. 
1  know  there  are  people  who  hoot  at 
these  things  and  tell  of  the  risky  things 
they  have  done,  but  they  may  do  them 
once  too  often.  A  lady  who  was 
troubled  so.  much  with  swollen  feet  sat 


down  in  desperation  one  day  and  plunged 
them  into  cold  water.  It  was  not 'ice 
cold,  of  course,  and  on  some  occasions 
might  not  have  hurt  her,  but  it  was  a 
hot  spring  day  and  she  was  exhausted 
with  cleaning,  and  she  never  walked 
again.  Now,  cool  water  is  comforting 
and  refreshing  to  tired  feet  even  on  a 
winter  day  if  applied  gradually  and  when 
the  person  is  in  perfect  health,  but  it  is 
nothing  less  than^suicide  to  plunge  the 
swollen  members  into  cool  water  when 
one  is  tired  out  and  fatigued. 

Catarrh,  that  disgusting  disease  of  the 
throat  land  head,  flourishes  in  spring, 
and  every  cold  makes  it  worse.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  catarrh  is  to  keep  the 
system  in  good  condition  and  avoid 
colds.  Sleep  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
j'our  bedroom  and  have  your  house  well 
ventilated.  In  fact,  thorough  ventilation 
and  absence  of  overheating  will  prevent 
most  diseases.  If  fresh  air  had  to  be 
bought  it  would  probably  be  more  used, 
but  being  perfectly  free  it  is  not  counted 
as  worth  much  by  many  housekeepers. 
Let  in  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  feed 
out  the  tendency  to  disease  by  a  sensi- 
ble diet.  In  this  way  you  will  get  ready 
for  the  busy  summer  season  and  avoid 
paying  the  doctor  for  his  expensive  vis- 
its. It  is  better  to  stay  well  than  to  get 
well,  and  it  can  be  done. 

HiLD.\  Richmond. 
<$> 

Combination  Bag  and  Apron 

To  WORKERS  of  needlework  the  apron 
with  a  pocket  for  the  materials  has 
become  almost  an  indispensable  article. 
The  combination  of  work  bag*  and  apron 
— both  so  useful — will  no  doubt  appeal 
to  many  at  once.  One  yard  of  dimity  or 
silk  and  three  and  one  half  yards  of  one- 
inch  satin  ribbon  are  the  materials  re- 
quired for  one.  Make  a  casing  one  inch 
wide  at  both  ends,  and  a  tuck  the  same 
depth,  one  third  the  length,  across  the 
apron.  Draw  one  yard  of  ribbon  through 
this  tuck,  and-  then  one  yard  through 
the  casing  on  the  end  that  is  longest 
from  the  tuck.  Fold  this  end  to  meet 
the  tuc'k,  overcast  the  selvages,  join  the 
ribbons  in  a  bow,  and  sew,  so  they  may 
be  used  to  draw  the  bag  when  the  apron 
is  not  worn.  The  rest  of  the  ribbon  is 
for  the  waist.  When  wishing  to  lay 
your  work  away  protected  from  soil, 
drop  the  upper  part  into  the  pocket  with 
the  work,  draw  up  the  ribbons,  and  be- 
hold a  neat  bag  is  the  result. 

M.  Ej^^&SIITH. 

4> 

Crochet  Work  Bag 

"Three  balls  of  san  silk  in  yellow,  one 
yard  of  yellow  taffeta  and  two  yards 
of  one-inch-wide  yellow  taffeta  ribbon 
are  the  materials  required  for  this  bag. 


Crq^het  in  double  crochet  a  mat  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  Make  a  lattice  in- 
sertion eight  rows  deep  as  follows: 

Crochet  a  chain  of  seven  stitches, 
catch  in  the  third  stitch  of  the  mat  with 
a  single  stitch;  continue  the  chain  of 
seven  in  every  third  stitch  around  the 
mat,  and  join.  Repeat  eight  times,  then 
crochet  a  plain  row,  catching  up  each 
loop  in  the  center,  and  join.  Next  row 
double  crochet  in  each  stitch;  repeat 
until  the  bag  is  the  desired  depth.  Cro- 
chet the  casing:  Two  double  crochets, 
and  a  space,  two  double  crochets  and  a 
space;  join.  Make  a  scallop  of  ten  deep 
stitches  in  alternate  spaces.  Cover  a 
five-inch  circle  of  cardboard  with  silk  on 
both  sides,  for  a  bottom.  To  this 
gather  and  overcast  a  piece  of  silk  as 
long  as  the  crochet  bag  measures  at  the 
casing  and  as  deep  as  it  measures  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  casing  to  two  and 
one  half  inches  from  the  center  of  the 
mat.  Slip  the  crochet  bag  over  the  silk 
bag.  Catch  the  two  together  around  the 
cardboard  bottom.  Turn  over  a  small 
seam  at  the  top  of  the  silk  bag,  and 
overcast  it  to  the  crochet  bag  along  the 
lower  edge  of  casing.  Insert  the  ribbon 
draw  strings,  ^d  finish  with  a  bow  at 
each  side.  M.  E.  Smith. 

<$> 

Easter  Suggestions  for  the  Cook 

Mests  of  Boiled  Macaroni — Place 
long  pieces  of  white  pipe  macaroni 
in  boiling  salted  water  in  which  spinach 
has  been  cooked,  to  give  a  green  tint. 
Cook  until  tender,  drain,  then  immerse 
in  ice-cold  water.  Drain  the  macaroni 
again,  and  dip  all  the  lengths  in  the 
whites  of  two  slightly  beaten  eggs.  Then 
take  one  of  these  lengths,  and  commence 
to  make  a  basket  by  coiling  it  around 
and  around,  gra-dually  widening.  When 
one  piece  has  been  used,  join  on  another, 
and  proceed  in  this  way  until  the  basket 
or  nest  is  of  the  desired  size  and  shape. 
Then  coat  the  whole  with  the  whites  of 
eggs,  and  bake  until  it  becomes  firm. 

Potato  Eggs — Take  two  cupfuls  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  while  hot  season 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Whip  in 
the  stifHy  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and 
then  with  buttered  hands,  form  the  mix- 
ture into  egg-shaped  balls;  brush  them 
over  with  melted  butter,  place  carefully 
in  a  greased  pan,  and  bake  in  the  oven 
until  a  golden  brown. 

Sponge  Nests — Make  a  sponge  cake, 
and  bake  in  two  square  tins.  As  soon 
as  cold  cut  it  into  three-inch  squares. 
Split  these  squares,  and  divide  the  top 
part  of  each  into  four  strips;  spread  with 
frosting,  and  stick  to  the  bottom  por- 
tions so  as  to  form  square  boxes  or 
nests.  Sprinkle  with  cocoanut,  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peels.  Just  before 
serving  fill  with  vanilla  cream  which  has 


been  frozen  hard. 
These  will  b  e 
found  not  only  ap- 
petizing, but  also 
attractive. 

Cocoanut 
Creams  —  Place 
two  cupfuls  o  f 
powdered  sugar 
in  a  porcelain  ket- 
1 1  e  with  enough 
water  to  make  a 
stiff  dough  —  a 
little  less  than  one  half  cupful — and 
stir  with  a  spoon  until  well  blended. 
Have  ready  one  cupful  of  shredded  co- 
coanut moistened  with  warm  water. 
First  place  the  sugar  mixture  over  the 
fire,  and  when  entirely  melted  and  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  just  warm  stir  in  the 
prepared  cocoanut;  flavor  with  vanilla, 
and  stir  well.  To  give  a  green  tint  add 
a  few  drops  of  spinach  juice  before  tak- 
ing from  the  fire.  Line  two  square  tins 
with  paraffin  paper,  and  cover  with  the 
warm  candy,  pressing  with  a  knife  as 
smooth  as  possible.  Have  only  half  of 
the  candy  colored.  When  cool,  cut  the 
candy  into  squares,  and  arrange  the  two 
colors  on  the  same  dish. 

Uses  of  Burlap 

urlap  which  is  now  found  on  the  mar- 
ket in  so  many  pretty  hues -is  a  boon 
to  the  busy  mother  on  account  of  its 
wearing  qualities,  its  cheapness  and  the" 
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some  fancy  designs  for  quilt  blocks 


crochet  work  bag 


ease  with  which  really  artistic  effects  may 
be  obtained  with  it.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  barren-looking  sitting  rooms  and 
piazzas  we  so  often  find  in  country 
homes,  when  the  expenditure  of, a  couple 
of  dollars  and  a  few  hours'  work  can 
make  them  cozy  and  inviting.  For  hard 
everyday  usage  I  have  found  nothing  so 
satisfactory  as  burlap,  and  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  made  up  entirely  on  the  ma- 
chine recommends  it  to  the  overworked 
housewife.  Very  pretty  chair  and  couch 
cushions  may  be  made  by  combining 
different  shades  or  colors  in  various  ways 
— different  colors  may  be  used  for  each 
side,  or  straps  and  bands  may  be  stitched 
on  with  good  effect.  The  edges  should 
be  finished  with  a  scantily  plaited  ruffle, 
a  cord,  or  simply  by  a  hem. 

Most  charming  curtains  for  the  book- 
case, doorway  or  window  are  made  either 
plain  or  with  bands  of  a  contrasting  color, 
while  it  has  proved  a  most  substantial 
covering  for  couches,  foot  rests  and 
boxes  of  various  sorts. 

Do  not  let  the  sitting  room  go  "curtain- 
less  and  cushionless  ;■'  neither  fill  it  with 
things  too  nice  for  everyday  use,  if  you 
value  the  comfort  of  yourself  and  your 
family.  Alice  M.  Ashton. 

<$> 

Selecting  Wall  Paper 

The  question  of  paper  is  one  that 
arises  in  connection  with  some  room 
in  the  house  almost  every  'spring,  and  is 
really  of  considerable  importance,  since, 
once  in  place,  it  lasts  ordinarily  for  a 
number  of  years.  If  the  selection  ha 
been  wisely  made  it  will  be  a  joy  during  , 
all  that  time,  while  if  something  unsuit- 
able has  been  used  it  will  give  offense 
for  a  like  period.  It  is  always  best  to 
select  the  pattern  from  the  roll  rather 
than  a  small  sample,  since  irwwall  paper, 
as  in  carpet,  the  effect  is  often  quite  dif- 
ferent when  seen  in  the  piece  from  that 
given  by  a  small  sample. 

Quite  as  much  care  is  required  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  paper  for  a  room 
as  in  the  choice  of  a  dress  for  an  indi- 
vidual, if,  like  the  dress,  the  wall  cover- 
ing is  to  be  becoming  and  appropriate. 
The  size  of  the  room  must  be  consid- 
ered, the  height  of  the  ceiling,  the 
amount  of  light  that  enters,  the  color  of 
the  carpet,  woodwork  and  furniture,  and 
the  character  of  the  pictures,  ornaments, 
etc.,  for  which  it  is  to  form  the  back- 
ground. 

A  small  room  can  be  transformed  into 
a  veritable  "box"  by  choosing  a  paper 
having  a  large  design  in  striking  colors; 
whereas  the~same  room  would  appear 
larger  than  it  really  is  if  a  dainty  little 
pattern  in  soft,  unobtrusive  tints  is 
chosen  instead. 

When  the  ceiling  is  low  a  light-col- 
ored paper  or  one  having  lengthwise 
stripes  or  an  elongated  design  will  make 
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it  seem  higher;  and  it  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  run  the  side-wall  paper  clear  up 
to  the  ceiling,  omitting  a  border,  or 
placing  it  on  the  ceiling  instead  of  the 
wall,  in  which  case  the  picture  molding 
would  be  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  ceil- 
ing and  wall.  Either  a  plain  light  paper 
or  one  having  a  small  figure  in  a  delicate 
tint  is  best  for  small  or  low  ceilings,  as 
either  tends  to  give  distance,  thus  in- 
creasing height  and  area.  Conversely, 
if  the  ceiling  is  too  high,  proportion- 
ately, for  the  size  of  the  room,  it  will 
seem  less  high  if  the  walls  are  papered 
with  a  large  design,  broader  than  long, 
and  a  double-width  border  used  at  the 
top. 

The  number  of  windows  and  their  lo- 
cation with  regard  to  sunlight  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  choice  of  a  paper. 
In  a  room  having  but  one  window  a 
light  paper  will  reflect  the  light  that  en- 
ters, and  make  the  room  seem  appre- 
ciably lighter  and  cheery,  while  a  dark 
paper  would  absorb  the  little  light  and 
render  the  apartment  gloomy.  A  north 
room  having  plenty  of  light  will— seem 
warmer  in  red  or  yellow,  aad  colder  in 
blue  or  light  green,  while  the  fight  green 
or  blue  will  seem  to  reduce  the  temper- 
ature of  a  south  room  several  degrees. 

Too  many  colors  in  one  pattern  are 
always  to  be  avoided,  and  the  most  ar- 
tistic effects  are  produced  by  papers 
combining  various  tints  of  the  same 
color,  a5  of  red,  yellow  or  green,  or 
green  and  white.  That  the  gilt  papers 
are  no  longer  favorites  is  fortunate,  for 
they  never  wore  well;  the  cheaper  ones 
always  looked  cheap,  and  even  the  most 
expensive  would  tarnish.  For  a  restful 
effect  in  a  living  room,  or  as  a  harmoni- 
ous background  where  many  small  orna- 
ments and  pictures  are  hung,  nothing 
excels  the  various  light  tints  of  green 
with  white — it  is  Nature's  background, 
and  rarely  less  pleasing  in  man's  do- 
main. 

Harmonious  effects  are  never  a  mat- 
ter of  cost; -one  can  produce  a  nightmare 
of  incongruity  with  paper  costing  a  dol- 
lar a  roll,  or  obtain  artistic  effects  in 
excellent  taste  with  that  which  costs  but 
a  tenth  as  much.  Nor  can  a  paper  be 
chosen  because  it  looks  well  in  a  friend's 
home.  '  Possibly  her  carpet,  her  furni- 
ture, the  .finish  of  the  woodwork,  the 
position  of  the  room  in  the  house,  its 
size  or  shape,  all  differ  from  our  own, 
and  all  these  features  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  if  intelligently  studied,  a  selec- 
tion greatly  amiss  is  hardly  possible. 

Where  there  are  several  small  children 
a  wainscoting  in  the  dining  and  sitting 
rooms  is  always  nice  and  practical,  and 
a  great  help  in  prolonging  the  life  of 
the  wall  paper. 

Matting  in  a  plain  color  having  a  fig- 
ure harmonizing  with  the  tone  of  the 
wall  paper  makes  a  durable  wainscot 
that,  being  washable,  is  always  fresh 
looking.  Less  expensive,  for  the  same 
purpose,  are  burlap  in  harmonizing 
shades  and  the  heavy  paper  in  imitation 
of  wood  grain.  A  narrow  wooden  mold- 
ing finishes  the  top  of  whatever  is  used, 
and  the  cost  is  partly  offset  by  the  les- 
ser amoimt  of  wall  paper  required. 

For  the  kitchen  nothing  in  paper  is 
so 'economical  and  sanitary  as  the  new 
washable  papers,  which  remove  most  of 
the  objections  formerly  held  against  pa- 
per for  the  kitchen.  It  has  an  oil-cloth 
finish  on  cloth  foundation,  is  durable  and 
inexpensive,  and  as  attractive  in  de- 
sign as  the  ordinary  paper. 

Edith  E.  Shaw. 

A  Good  Raisin  Cake  x_ 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writes:  "I  have  tried  the 
following  recipe  for  boiled  raisin 
cake  and  can  recommend  it  to  Farm  .a.nd 
Fireside  housewives :  Cover  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  raisins  with  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  twenty  minutes. 
Cream  three  quarters  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar  with  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  but- 
ter, add  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  cupful  of  the  raisin  water  and  one 
egg  beaten  light  but  not  separated.  One 
teaspoonful  of  soda  should  be  sifted  with 
the  flour.  Season  with  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  nutmeg_  and  cinnamon,  add  the 
raisins,  »ell  dredged  with  flour,  and  bake 
thirty  minutes.  The  raisins  should  be 
seeded  before  boiling  them.  This  is  an 
excellent  cake,  cheap,  easily  made  and 
with  a  flavor  slightly  different  from  any 
other  of  its  kind." 

^    Housecleaning  Time 

T  N'  THE  spring, '  when  a  good  deal  of 
painting  and  plastering  is  being  done, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  mortar  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  the  spots  with 
strong  vinegar;  if  the  mortar  has  been 
on  for  some  time,  hot  vinegar  should 
be  used.  Mix  a  little  turpentine  with 
sand,  and  rub  the  paint  spots  on  the 
windows  with  it,  and  they  can  be  easily 
removed.  -When  one  is  remodeling  their 
rooms  they  often  want  to  remove  the 
old  paint  on  the  woodwork.  Some  burn 
it  off  with  a  gasoline  torch,  some  use 
strong  lye  water.   The  former  is  tedious 


and  the  latter  is  dangerous  to  the  hands, 
so  a  better  way  is  to  take  three  pounds 
of  quicklime  and  one  pound  of  pearlash 
and  add  enough  water  to  make  it  the 
consistency  of  paint.  Apply  this  with  a 
brush  to  the  old  paint  to  be  removed, 
and  let  it  remain  on  for  at  least  twelve 
hours — twenty  would  be  better — then  it 
can  be  easily  scraped  off. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  use  much 
soap  on  painted  woodwork;  the  best 
way  to  clean  it  is  by  using  whiting.  Dip 
a  piece  of  flannel  in  warm  water,  then 
into  the  whiting  after  wringing  some  of 
the  water  out  of  the  cloth;  apply  this  to 
the  painted  woodwork,  then  wash  off 
with  clean  water,  and  wipe  dry.  To 
clean  natural  woodwork  use  crude  pe- 
troleum oil.  Take  a  large  piece  of 
cheese  cloth,  moisten  this  with  the  oil, 
and  rub  the  woodwork,  then  polish  with 
another  cloth.  Furniture  can  be  cleaned 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  coal  oil,  for  it  does  not 
leave  a  white  scum,  as  the  coal  oil  often 
does. 

Oil  marks  and  where  people  have 
leaned  their  heads  can  be  removed  from 
wall  paper  by  using  pipe  clay  mixed 
with  water.  It  should  be  about  the  con- 
sistency of  good  cream.  Apply  to  the 
soiled  spots  and  allow  to  remain  at 
least  twenty-four  hours.  Use  a  brush 
to  remove. 

To  clean  matting,  take  it  out  Upon  a 
grassy  plot  and  sweep  well,  then  scatter 
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dry  Indian  meal  over  it.  '  Dip  a  long- 
handled  mop„Lnto  a  pail  of  hot  water, 
wring  the  mop  so  the  water  will  not 
drip,  then  apply  to  the  matting,  going 
over  it  a  breadth  at  a  time.  It  is  well 
to  rub  it  crosswise.  Change  the  water 
often.  After  it  is  dry  sweep  off  the  meal. 
A  great  many  prefer  to  wash  their  mat- 
ting with  salt  water,  but  some  matting 
will  turn  yellow  under  this  treatment. 
If  salt  water  is  used  it  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pint  of  salt  to  half  a 
pail  of  water.  Dry  quickly  with  a  soft 
cloth. 

I  find  the  best  thing  for  washing 
windows,  if  one  wishes  them  bright  and 
shining,  is  to  use  warm  water  in  which 
there  has  been  put  one  teaspoonful  of 
ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  kerosene 
oil;  polish  with  tissue  paper  or  chamois. 
If  the  windows  are  very  dirty  it  is  well 
to  rinse  them  off  before  polishing.  Mir- 
rors can  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way. 

To  remove  fly  specks  from  bronze 
lamps,  chandeliers,  picture  frames,  and 
statuettes,  cover  the  spots  with  grated 
raw  potato,  and  let  remain  until  dry, 
then  brush  off  carefully.  If  your  table 
has  white  spots  on  it  on  account  of  hot 
dishes  being  set  on  it.  you  will  find  that 
they  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  first 
with  kerosene  oil.  then  with  a  cloth 
dampened  with  spirits  of  camphor. 

M.  M.  W. 

<$> 

Needlebook  Roll 

'T'ikSl  attractive  little  article  is  made  by 
*- covering  a  pasteboard  roll  five  and 
one  half  inches  in  circumference  and 
three  and  one  half  inches  long  with  old 
rose  satin  ribbon  as  wide  as  the  roll  is 
long,  leaving  a  length  of  five  or  six 
inches  to  pad  and  line  for  needles.  The 
lining  and  small  bags  are  of  olive-green 
taft'eta  ribbon  the  same  width. 

Line  the  inside  of  the  roll.  Gather  and 
overcast  to  each  end  a  piece  of  ribbon 
ten  inches  long  and  three  inches  deep. 
After  the  casing  is  made  draw  up  with 
narrow  green  ribbon  to  match.  Sew  a 
piece  of  No.  2  satin  ribbon  the  same  shade 
to  the  point  of  the  needle  pad,  to  tie  the 
roll  when  it  is  wound.  M.  E.  Smith. 
<«> 

A  Left-Over 

A  LITTLE  item  I  learned  along  the  line 
of  good  housekeeping  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  others  :  When  you  boil  a  large 
fowl,  and  have  more  broth  than  you  wish 
to  use  at  the  time,  seal  it  up  air  tight, 
like  you  would  fruit,  and  then  some  day 
when  you  want  to  make  a  potpie  or  gravy 
or  cook  potatoes,  use  it.  Susan  Nutt. 


Doin^  a  Week's  Washing 

In  &Miniites— Read  the  Proof 


THIS  woman  Is  nsing  a  1900  Gravity  WEisher. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  keep  the  washer  going. 
A  little  push  starts  it  one  way —  a  little  ptul 
brings  It  back— the  washer  does  the  rest. 
The  clothes  stay  still— the  water  rushes  through 
and  around  them— and  the  dirt  is  taken  oat. 

In  six  mlnutefl  your  tubful  of  clothes  Is  cleaiu 
This  machine  will  wash  auj-thing— from  laco 
curtains  to  ccrpet3,  and  get  them  absolutely* 
spotlessly,  specklessiy  clean. 

There  Isn't  aBythlns  about  a  1900  Gravity 
Washer  to  wear  out  yonr  clothes* 

You  can  wash  the  hnest  liiient  lawn  and  lace 
wiithout  breaking  a  thread. 

**Tub  rips"  and  **wa9h  tears"  are  unknown* 
Tour  clothes  l&at  twice  bs  lone. 
You  save  time — labor — and  money. 
Yon  wash  quicker — easier — ^more  economically. 
Prove  all  this  at  my  expense  and  risk. 
I  let  you  use  a  1900  Gravity  Waeher  a  toll 
month  FREE.  „     ^   ,     „  ^ 
Send  for  my  New  Washer  Book. 
Sead  particulars  of  my  ofEer. 
Say  you  are  willing  to  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 
'  I  will  send  one  to  any  respozuible  par^«  frel^lii 
prepaid. 

I  can  ship  promptly  at  any  time-fio  yon  get  yonr 

wafiher  at  once. 

Take  it  home  and  use  it  a  month.  Do  all  year 
WBfihizLgs  with  it. 

And,  if  you  don't  find  the  machine  all  I  claim— 
if  it  doesn't  save  you  time  end  work — if  it  doesn't 
wash  yonr  clothes  cleaner  and  better — don't  keep  it. 

I  agree  to  accept  your  decision  without  any 
back  talk— and  I  will. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  washer— as  you  surely 
will  when  yon  see  how  much  time,  and  work,  and 


money  It  will  save  yon— you  can  take  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  it. 

Pay  BO  much  h  week— or  so  much  a  month— as 
•nits  you  best. 

Pay  for  the  washer  as  it  saves  for  yon. 

I  make  you  this  offer  because  I  want  yon  to  find 
Out  for  yourself  whaJ:  a  l&X)  Gravity  Washer  will  do. 

lamwillingto  trustyou,  because  you  can  prob- 
ably get  trusted  at  home.  And,  if  your  credit  is 
good  in  your  own  town,  it  is  just  as  good  with  me. 

It  takes  o  big  factory— the  largest  washer  fac- 
tory in  the  world— to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

So  far  as  I  know,  my  factory  is  the  only  one  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  making  washers. 

Over  half  a  million  of  my  washers  are  in  use. 

Over  half  a  million  pleased,  women  can  tell 
yon  what  my  washers  will  do. 

But  yon  don't  have  to  take  even  their  say-so. 
You  can  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  yourself. 
Then  you  will  know  positively. 

Write  for  my  book  today.  It  is  FEEE. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
to  me  at  once,  gets  you  my  book  by  return  mall. 

Yon  are  welcome  to  the  book  whether  yon  want 
to  buy  a  washer  now  or  not. 

It  is  a  big  illustrated  book,  printed  on  heavy 
enameledpaper,  and  has  pictures  showing  exactly 
how  my  Washers  work. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  this  book.  It  ia  the 
finest  even  I  have  ever  put  out.  Write  me  at  once. 

Find  out  just  how  a  19C0  Gravity  Washer  saves 
your  time  and  strength— preserves  yonr  healtl^ 
and  protects  your  pocketbook. 

Write  now— Addreea— -B.  F.  Bieber,  Manager 
"1900"  Washer  Co.,  401  Henry  St.,Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  my 
Canadian  Branch,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Direct  to  YoM 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 
They  last  a  lUetime — 
Economical  in  all  respects— 
They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality," 
They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  np  Slid 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  39 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo, 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  o>  Fusl. 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  ollueL 


We  want  to  show  you  kcrw  and  To/iy  you  save  from  20S5  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 
If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  540,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  1S3 

Examine  otir  complete  line  ot  stoves  and  ranges  tor  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality:  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Write  now.   Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manniactnrers,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 

AllSalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  ovm  thermometer 
which  makes  bakiiyj  and  roasting  easy.   All  stoves  blacked,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 
Thermoineter 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

 BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE  

ter  IE:  s:^a«m.  WRITE  US 

and  say  **Send  me 
your  new  1907 
Wail  Paper  Offer," 
and  we  will  at  once 
eend  you  FREE,  a 
big  book  of  1907 
wall  papers;  im- 
mense variety, 
beautiful  patterns, 
at  astonishingly 
low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big 
wall  paper  factory 
and  sell  yon  direct  on  ^ctory  cost  basis,  less  than 
one-half  prices  you  must  pay  others.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you.  our  low  prices  surprise  you. 
The  big  free  sample  book  also  sbows  bow  to  bang 
paper  and  do  the  job  yourself:  anyone  can  follow 
o ur  simple   d irect ioua   successfu lly .  ""^ 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

CDCP  or  a  fine  couch.  Morris  cbair  or 
rilLL)  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plain,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book,  is  more  liberal  than  ever. 
Write  at  once  for  our  new  Wall  Paper 
Sjunple  Book  and  see  for  how  little  money 
you  can  paper  one  room  or  your  entire  _ 
bouse  and  all  our  great   new  offers.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  A  CO,,  Chicago. 

AAPMTQ  POBTKAITS  Soc,  FBAKES  15e, 
#M3IC«I»  I  O  sheet  pictures  Ic,  stereoscopes  Kc, 

views  Ic.  30  days  credit.   Sampler  &  Catalogr  Free- 

ConsoUdHted  Portrait  €o>t  290—81    W.  AdAms  St.,  CbiMeo. 

^%  ^  —  SrM Pe f  100  for  DUtribnting  Samples  of  Waslun|r 
%f^m^9m%m  Said.  Sand 6c stamp.  A.W.Seott,Cohoe9.R.Y, 


Buys  This  Large  Handsome  Nickel 
Trimmed  Steel  Range 

without  warhiingr  closet  or 
reservoir;  With  high  warm- 
ing closet,  porcelain  lined 
reservoii'.  just  as  shown  in 
cut.  ?17 . 35 : 1  a  rge,  sau  are  o  ven , 
six  cooking  holes,  body  made 
of  cold  rolled  steel.  Duplex 
grate ;  burns  wood  or  coal. 
Handsome  mckel  trimmings, 
highly  polished. 


the 

most  liberal  ever 
made.  You  can  pay 
after  you  receive  the 
range.  Yon  can  take 
it  into  your  home, 
use  it  30  days.  If  yon  don't 
find  it  exactly  as  represent- 
ed, the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  saw,  equal  to  stoves 
retailed   for   double  our 
price,  return  it  to  ua.  We 
pay  freight  both  ways, 
for   oui-    beautifully  illustrated  Stove 

 Catafogue  No.  S  108.  A  postal  card  will 

do.  75  styles  to  select  from.  Don't  bay  until  you  get  It. 
MARVIN    SMITH    CO.,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  Today 


SELL  YOUR  OLD  RUBBERS  AND  METALS 

FOR  THE  HIGITEST  PRICES 

We  buy  old  mbber,  scrap  metal,  copper,  brass,  lead,  etc.,  in  50  lb, 
lots  or  over,  and  pay  the  freieht.    AVrite  for  price  list. 

rXITE©  KUBBEK  *t  METAL  CO. 
483  Broadway*  Xew  Tork 


' —  BrSINESS  OPPOKTtTNITIES 

Rare  opportunity  to  secure  an  ravestment  of  merit.  Will  ad- 
vance rapidly  in  valae  and  pay  good  dividends.  High  class  and 
absolntely  aecure.  Not  a  speculation.  From  glS.  up  may  be 
invested.  Send  for  booklet.  Albert  Baltz,  Xreoft** 
Glrard  Trust  BuUdlne^  PUIb. 
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FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


s 


March  25,  1907 


Of  Curious  Interest 


Illustrated  Contributions  to  this  Department  Are  Invited,  and  Those  Accepted  Will  be  Paid  For 


Queer  Masquerade  Costume 

THE  unique-  costume  illustrated  on  this 
page  was  made  from  a  Farm  and 
Fireside  princess-dress  pattern.  Canceled 
postage  stamps  were  used  in  its  adorn- 
ment. The  foundation  of  the  dress  was 
cambric  muslin,  which,  when  completely 
covered,   required   22,000   stamps.  The 


*4, 


MASQUERADE  DRESS  COVERED  WITH 
CANCELED  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

princess  pattern  without  the  trimmings, 
required  19,200  two-cent  stamps.  There 
were  two  rows  of  one-cent  stamps  around 
the  skirt  eighteen  inches  above  the  hem, 
requiring  500  stamps,  the  skirt  being  five 
yards  at  the  bottom.  The  front  .was 
trimmed  in  Gabreil  style,  requiring  500 
stamps  ;  the  V-shaped  neck  was  decorated 
in  special-delivery  stamps,  150  in  all.  The 
large  cuffs  and  collar  required  435  stamps 
of  different  values.  The  chemisette  was 
composed  of  foreign  stamps,  405  in  all. 
•  The  George  Washington  hat  required  600 
stamps  to  cover  it.  Recently  this  costume 
took  several  first  prizes  at  Ohio  roller- 
skating  masquerades. 

<S> 

Costliest  press  in  the  World 
/~\NE  of  the  princesses  of  the  Burmese 
^  court,  a  young  woman  not  yet  twentj^ 
is  said  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  costliest 
dress  in  the  world.  It  is  a  court  costume 
and  worn  only  on  rare  occasions.  It  is 
studded  with  jewels  reputed  to  be  worth 
in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  may  seem  a  trifle  incongruous  that 
in  a  land  where  the  masses  are  at  the 
starvation  point  all  the  time,  and  often 
on  the  fatal  side  of  that  point,  the  wearers 
of  the  richest  raiment  should  be  found, 
but  such  seems  to  be  the  case. 

<$> 

Chinese  Doctor  Bills 

American  doctors  are  paid  for  service 
^  given  when  people  are  sick.  The 
Chinese  doctors  are  paid  when  their 
patients  are  well.  As  soon  as  the  Chinese 
emperor  is  sick  his  physicians  sigh,  for 
they  know  that  tTieir  salaries  arc  cut  off 
until  he  is  well  again.  The  zeal  with 
which  the  royal  doctors  get  to  work  to 
get  His  Majesty  back  where  their  salaries 
will  begin  again  is  said  to  be  wonderful. 

Americans'  Popularity  in  Japan 

ACCORDING  to  the  Kobe  "Herald," 
George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  rank  even  Admiral  Togo  as  pop- 
ular heroes  in  Japan.  The  "Herald"  says 
that  Doctor  Camakawa,  formerly  presi- 
dent to  Tokio  University,  offered  to 
present  a  picture  of  a  famous  man  or 
woman  to  the  Iriye  Primary  School, 
Hiogo,  and  asked  that  a  vote  of  the 
children  be  taken  to  choose  the  subject 
of  the  portrait.  The  343  boys  and  girls 
of  the  school  were  asked  to  write  down 
the  name  of  their  favorite  great  man  or 


woman.  Washington  and  Lincoln  came 
out  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  sixty- 
nine  and  fifty-three  votes,  respectively, 
while  Togo  came  third  with  only  twen- 
ty-eight, and  Ninomiya  Sontoku,  a  fa- 
mous ancient  Japanese  philanthropist, 
came  next.  The  fifth  man  chosen  was 
another  American,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  received  twenty-one  votes;  then 
followed  after  him,  with  one  exception, 
Florence  Nightingale,  four  other  Japan- 
ese, then  Admiral  Nelson,  then  six 
Japanese,  then  Bismarck  with  five  votes, 
then  two  more  Japanese,  and  Napoleon 
with  four  votes.  Among  the  scattering 
were  President  Roosevelt,  Galilei,  Col- 
umbus. Socrates  and,  strange  to  relate, 
Peter  the  Great  and  Admiral  Makharoff, 
of  Russia. 

<$> 

Mile  of  Pennies 

MEMBERS  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Sayre,  Pennsylvania,  have  adopted 
a  novel  method  by  which  to  raise  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  that 
place.  The  idea  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  old  adage,  "Take  care  of  the  pennies, 
and  the  dollars  -  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

The  object  is  to  gather  "a  mile  of  pen- 
nies," and  to  do  this  each  member  has 
been  provided  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
paper  a  foot  in  length.  The  obverse  side 
of  the  strip  is  divided  into  spaces  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  penny  each,  and 
is  covered  with  glue.  The  reverse  side 
contains  a  description  of  the  plan.  is 
calculated  that  when  the  mile  of  pennies 
is  received,  the  sum  of  $844.48  will  have 
been  added  to  the  building  fund. 

Pennies  are  likely  to  become  a  mighty 
scarce  article  in  Sayre  within  a  few 
months,  unless  the  treasurer  of  the  fvmd 
sends  them  back  into  circulation  again 
immediately  after  their  receipt  by  him, 
for  it  would  be  a  rather  serious  jjroblem 
to  collect  84,448  pennies  in  a  community 
of  about  ten  thousand  population  unless 
they  were  used  over  and  over  again. 

<$> 

Root  Expansion  Power 

The  accompanying  photograph  fur- 
nishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
power  of  growing  roots  to  rent  asunder 
any  resisting  substance,  even  to  that  of 
stone.  In  the  side  yard  of  a  fine  sub- 
urban residence  in  Pomeroj'.  Ohio, 
.  owned  by  Austin  Workman  Vorhes,  an 
attorney  and  large  coal  operator,  may 
be  found  the  object  depicted.  Some 
time  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past  a  rock 
about  twenty  feet  square  fell  from  the 
'  cliffs  in  the  rear  and  stopped  with  the 
grain  running  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  its  original  position.  Later 
a  tree  seed  took  root  in  a  small  amount 
of  soil  on  top  of  the  rock.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  roots  penetrated  to  the  rock 
and  then  began  wedging  at  the  little 


TREE  GROWING  ON  A  HUGE  ROCK 

crevices  in  their  hunt  for  water  and  sus- 
tenance. The  result  was-  that  the  rock 
was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
roots  of  the  tree  have  gone  on  down 
into  the  earth. 

In  deeds  transferring  this  property 
there  is  a  clause,  handed  down  from 
one  to  another,  requesting  that  the  rock 
and  tree  be  not  molested. 

Chas.  A.  Hartley. 


MOST  WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 

IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  A  VEHICLE— Buggy  Road  Wagon.  Farm  Wagon, 
Surrey,  Pbaeton.  Business  Wagon.  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind  of  a  rig  or 
anystylehamess  — write  toroiir  1907  Vehicle  Book  and  see  thewonderful oners 
we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  "free  trial,  money  back" 
ofler.  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our  manufac- 
turing cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  are  marvelous  inducements,  advantages 
we  alone  can  offer  you.    We  own  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world  and 
turn  out  the  highest  grade  o(  SoUd  Comfort  rigs,  sold  direct  to  you  at  one 
Email  profit  above  manulaciuring  cost.    Prices  a'oout  one-half  what  others 
charge.   We  can  save  you  $3.00  to  $15.00  on  a  road  waeon,  £15  00  to  $40.00 
on  a  bugey,  surrey  or  pbaeton,  520.00  to  $35.00  on  a  farm  wagon. 
$35.00  to  $45.00  on  a  businesi  wagon  as   against  the  lowest  prices 
you  would  pay  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer.     In  our_1907 
tree  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly  100  diflerent^^ 
styles  of  rigs  to  suit  everyone.  Be  stire  to  get  f  ' 
new  Vehicle  Book.  Just  write 
us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and 
say.  "Send  me  your  new  Ve- 
hicle Book."  and  you  will  re- 
ceive it  by  return  maiL  In 
  our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata- 
logue we  show  every  kind  of  farm 
wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons 
for  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk 

dealers,  etc.    Don't  tail  to  write  and  ask  tor  our  FREE  Wagon  Catalogue;; 

ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY   FROM  US. 

You  get  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  purchase,  and  as  eoon  as  yoa 
have  $2o.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  a  man's  or  a  woman's  mackin- 
tosh free,  or  a  hoy's  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free;  or  the 
Morris  chair,  couch  or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.    All  fully  explained 
in  the  tree  Vehicle  or  Wa^on  CataJogue.    Write  at  once;  state  if  you 
want  the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all 
our  wonderful  1907  offers,  on  rigs  and  harness,  prices,  terms,  induce- 
ments, advantages  you  can't  afford  to  miss.   Address.  Department  11, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  GHIGABO,  ILLINOIS 


llA  BIG  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR 


tR  DAMkal*    Enongb   Seeds  for  yonr  entire   flower  ^rden: 
13  raCHCISi  Aster,  Coxcomb,  Feverfew,  Forget-me-not,  Mlg- 
nonette,  Nasturtium,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Pink,  Poppy,  Phlox,  Salpi-  i 
glossis.  Stock,  Sweet  Peas  and  Saponaria,  all  for  luc.  Also  Gnide— 
WTOfl  new  engravinirs,  culture,  etc.  Tell  your  friends.  Write  me  today. 
T                    GEO.  \T.  PAKK,  Box   99,  LaPark,  Pa. 
'Get  Up  A  Clnb.— 15  choice  bulbs— Lily,  Gladiolus,  Buttercup,  etc.,  for 
club  of  5  (50  cts);  or  100  bulbs,  full,  fine  ones,  for  club  of  15,  (JLoO).  Balb3 
^  alone  $1.00— not  one-third  Talae._  


As  Potato  Sprayer 


)  money  in  advance — Fay  ichen  cuntenieni.    Sprays  every- 
tf^mmtSj^W^S  tl^ioS — Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.    4  rows  at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day- H^^n^^^j^H 
S^^SnrU^^  Doubles  your  crop.     Even  2-acre  groweri  say:  "It  pays  for  It- 
^^^Sm  xJsp^Sk  self  first  season,"  as  it  has  so  many  uses.    A  16-year-old  boy  l-^flKuilfl 
T^^^S-gTa^Sw  can  operate  it  with  ease.     Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc  I^SB^wtA 
RHT^^rxT^SKi  Guaranteed  5  years.        Wholesale  Price — (where   no  agent  )  IH^^^af^l 
AGE.STS  fVA^TBD-  After  trial,  if  you  keep  it,  we  malce  terms  to  stiit  Tod.  I^^^^THgl 
Cnpcial  Frpp  nffpr  to  Hrat  one  in  esch  locality.  "SPRAYING  GTTIIiE  and  ■^■■IqSI— 
apcbldl  riCBUiiCr  £,ji  ini<,rn„tion  Free- We  pay  Freight-  Write  tod.y.  n.^l,,.^ 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  65  North  St..  Canton,  O.  «  ""naro  sprayer. 


HONOR  ROLL 


OF 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Great  Four-Pony  Contest 
It's  Growing  Every  Day! 

Those  whose  names  appear  are  entitled  to  especial  honor  because  they  have  each  won  a  place  upon 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Honor  Roll  in  the  Great  Four-Pony  Contest.     Of  all  the  contestants,  these 
have  so  far  done  the  best  work.    As  the  result  of  getting  on  the  Honor  Roll,  each  one  of  the  contestants  * 
below  has  won  two  valuable  prizes  already. 


Josie  Anderson,  Ohio 
Glynn  Anderson,  Oklahoma 
Ruth  Anthony,  Virginia 
McKim  Buckley,  Pennsylvania 
Leonard  M,  Beachley,  Maryland 
Ellis  W,  Burrows,  Ohio 
Robt,  Bremer,  Pennsylvania 
Harrison  Burkett,  Pennsylvania 
Florence  M,  Boyer,  Pennsylvania 
E,  W.  Burruss,  Arkansas 
Helen  M,  Beal,  Ohio 
Leonard  Coutts,  Canada 
Paul  Clay,  Oklahoma 
Thomas  Crickman,  Illinois 
Marie  Carothers.  Ohio 
Lottie  L,  Crawford,  Nebraska 
Abbie  Chambers,  Ohio 
Mildred  Comins,  Massachusetts 
Marearet  Carter,  Massachusetts 
Henry  Clausen,  Indiana 
Archie  R.  Cook,  New  York 
Essie  Dillard.  Kentucky 
H.  T.  Duncan,  Pennsylvania 
Geo.  Ericsson,  Iowa 
Lorena  Ernst,  Nebraska 
Gladys  Ferlen,  Wisconsin 
Leonard  Foreman,  Pennsylvania 
John  S.  Gibbs,  Ohio 
Arthur  B.  Gill,  Virginia 
Bemice  Gilliland,  Ohio 
Grace  Gindice,  Montana 
Mabel  M,  Hannum,  Ohio 
E.  E.  Harrison,  Kentucky 
Willard  Hipsher,  Ohio 
Chas.  Holden.  Ohio 
Jesse  Hecke,  Illinois 
Margaret  Heavner,  West  Virginia 
Hubert  Hull,  West  Virginia 
E.  Page  Harris.  Alabama 
Genevieve  Haun,  Washington 
Clifford  Irving,  Canada 
Bernice  Johnson,  Ohio 
Irene  Johnson,  Ohio 
Johnny  L.  Johnson,  Missouri 

r 

This  is  the  complete  list  of  contestants 
Honor  Roll  since  March  i2th  will  have  thei 

IS  YOUR  NAME  ON  THIS  LIST? 
If  Not-Jhy  Not? 

A  little  work  in  the  evening  or  after  school  will  soon 
put  it  there,  and  If  you  can  work  during  the  day — 
all  the  better.  Remember,  as  soon  as  you  get  on 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Honor  Roll  you  get  iu/o 
prizes,  one  of  which  you  can  choose  yourself. 

Don't  forget  that  nearly  every  one  takes  some  news- 
paper or  magazine  and  they  pay  more  than  one  dol- 
lar a  year  for  it  in  most  cases.  Just  think,  you  can 
offer  Farm  and  Fireside  seven  whole  years— i6S 
great  big  helpful  numbers— for  only  one  dollar!  And 
this  seven-yearly  subscription  will  count  /our  points 
—just  four  times  as  much  as  a  yearly  subscription. 

GET     "POINT"  EVERY  DAY 

and  vou  will  soon  be  on  the  Honor  Roll  and  right  in 
line  for  the  Pony  Team.  It's  a  lot  easier  than  vou 
think. 


Lonette  Jones,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Rosa  Kannel,  Ohio 
Russel  Kreiter,  Ohio 
W.  A,  Ludwig,  Pennsylvania 
Harry  A.  Leeman.  Indiana 
Frank  W.  LjTin.  Ohio 
Julia  M.  Lyons,  Massachusetts 
Muriel  J.  Leonard,  Wisconsin 
Margaret  Lawson,  Kentucky 
Eddie  Michaels.  Ohio 
Randolph  Metzler,  Pennsylvania 
E.  A.  McKnight.  Indiana 
Jay  A.  Melious.  New  York 
Willard  L.  Neese.  Ohio 
Jesse  W.  Oren,  Virginia 
Archie  Parmely,  Iowa 
Wm.  T.  Pearson.  Virginia 
Helen  Pressly.  Virginia 
Eugene  G.  Ryan,  Kentucky 
Myrtle  Rogers,  Texas 
Harold  Roes,  Maine 
Hazel  Ridlen,  Missouri 
Minnie  M.  Reehling,  Ohio 
Hazel  Rea,  Ohio 
Oliver  L.  Smith,  Ohio 
Henry  Schladenski,  Wisconsin 
Freddie  Scherbacher,  Nebraska 
Helen  Siegfried,  Ohio 
Ralph  Smith.  Texas 
Harold  R,  Savage,  Rhode  Island 
Laura  B.  Snyder.  Pennsylvania 
Rudolph  Thesen.  Illinois 
^       Roy  W.  Utz.  Missouri 
Helen  Van  Lehu,  Ohio 
Julia  Violet.  Ohio 
Edna  Walker.  Ohio 
Loree  Winslow,  Virginia 
Pearl  Wickwire,  Iowa 
Phebe  Woodson,  Virginia 
Neath  Wilson,  Ohio 
Wm.  Arthur  Woods,  Nebraska 
Lucile  Welch,  Kansas 
Mabel  Young,  California 
Ralph  Boswell  Walters,  Indiana 

on  the  Honor  Roll  March  izth.  Those  who  have  gotten  on  the 
r  names  published  in  the  April  loth  issue. 


READ  THIS  LETTER 

from  Marinus  Riter,  Jr.,  of  Paterson,  New^ersey: 
"Last  year  I  entered  my  son,  a  boy  of  only  five  years, 
in  the  Pony  Contest  and  although  we  were  very  dis- 
appointed not  to  win  the  Pony,  yet  Farm  and  Fire- 
side did  more  than  tliey  agreed  to  by  my  son,  who 
won  second  place.  Instead  of  sending  him  a  Jso.oo 
talking  machine,  they  sent  hini  a  f75.oo  instrument, 
and  Instead  of  six  records  as  promised,  they  sent 
ten.  To  all  contestants  I  can  say  that  it  lakes  a  little 
hustling.  Do  not  get  discouraged  and  don't  stop 
till  the  last  minute.  I  know  that  Farm  and  Fire- 
side will  do  all  they  can  for  you,  but  contesting  Is 
just  like  taking  music  lessons.  The  teacher  can  tell 
you  how  to  learn,  but  It  is  practise  that  makes  the 
player.  So  in  conljesting,  if  you  hustle,  success  will 
crown  your  efforts  r" 

You  see  how  the  second-prize  winner  last  year  got 
his  subscriptions  and  how  pleased  he  was  with  his 

Erize.  If  you  take  Mr  Riter's  advice  and  hustle  as 
edid,  you  can  win  "Surprise"  and  "Beauty,"  or 
the  Piano,  or  Automobile !  And  you  will  be  even 
more  pleased  with  your  prizes,  for  they  are  much 
bigger  and  better  than  last  year's  prizes.  Don't 
wait.    Hustle  and  Success  is  Vours.' 


"GET  IN  THE  SADDLE!" 


March  25,  1907 
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Took  Him  at  His  Word 

A STORY  is  told  of  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar 
in  India,  says  the  "Illus- 
trated Missionary  News."  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe.  Besides  this, 
he  Vvas  a  fine  musician.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  was  a  skeptic  and  a  pessi- 
mist." At  last,  however,  there  came  to 
him  a  great  experience  which  made  him 
feel  the  need,  and  ultimately  see  the  truth 
of  immortality.  One  night  he  wrote 
these  words :  "If  there  is  one  above  all 
who  notices  the  desires  of  men,  I  wish 
He  would  take  note  of  this  fact^  that  if 
it  please  Him  to  make  known  His  will 
concerning  me,  I  should  think  it  my 
highest  privilege  to  do  that  will  wherever 
it  might  be  and  whatever  it  might  in- 
volve." It  was  a  cry  out  of  darkness, 
and  not  long  after  Jesus  Christ  became 
to  him  the  peace  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
being. 

Soon  there  grew  up  in  him  a  new  sense 
of  obligation  to  humanity.  He  was  led 
to  leave  wealth  for  poverty,  to  give  up  a 
lu.xurious  home  for  a  mud-walled  hut,  to 
break  away  from  the  cultured  and 
friendly,  and  go  and  see  to  the  needs  of 
the  ignorant  and  uncivilized.  He  went  to 
India,  and  for  forty  years  he  dwelt  among 
the  people  of  that  land.  Persecution, 
epidemic  and  almost  intolerable  heat  could 
not  drive  him  away  from  Bombay's 
crowded  streets.  During  all  these  years 
the  thin,  frail  man  spent  himself  in  un- 
wearied self-denial,  among  a  people  who 
were  so  often  irresponsive  and  violently 
hostile.  He  was  consumed  with  a  pas- 
sion for  bettering  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  the  time  came  when  he 
laid  down  his  life  on  their  behalf.  That 
is  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been,  and 
still  is,  displayed  by  many  toward  the 
dark  and  benighted  heathen. 

Putting  the  Bits  Together 

C  HE  was  a  dear,  quaint  old  lady,  whose 
^  days  were  full  of  kindness  and  whose 
hands  were  seldom  idle.  She  was  show- 
ing some  treasures  of  handiwork,  and 
among  other  things  brought  out  a  soft, 
silken  quilt  daintily  stitched  and  finished. 
We  exclaimed  at  its  beauty,  and  then 
began  slowly  to  recognize  its  component 
parts. 

"Why,  auntie,  you  did  not  make  this 
whole  pretty  slumber  robe  out  of  just 
those  odds  and  ends  of  silk  you  were 
gathering?" 

She  nodded  and  laughed. 

"There  are  bits  enough  in  the  world, 
child,  to  make  almost  anything  we  want 
if  only  we  are  willing  to  save  the  bits 
and  take  pains  to  put  them  together," 
she  said.  "The  reason  for  most  of  our 
doings  without  is  that  we  want  our  ma- 
terial all  in  one  piece — yards  and  yards 
of  it — so  that  we  can  lay  on  what  pat- 
tern we  like,  and  cut  it  out  easily.  '  But 
it  doesn't  come  that  way  usually. 
Strength,  leisure,  money,  education — we 
seldom  get  any  of  them  in  the  lengths 
we  want,  but  putting  the  bits  together 
will  work  wonders  if  only  we  learn  how 
to  do  it.  'Slumber  robe?'  Is  that  the 
new  name  for  this  kind  of  quilt?  Well, 
the  'happiness  robe'  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  out  of  the  bright  little  odds  and 
ends  which  come  to  us  daily." — Forward. 

Worship  by  Machinery 

Phonograph  manufacturers  now  pro- 
pose  to  supply  a  regular  church  serv- 
ice for  the  lazy  "stay-at-home."  This  will 
only  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  these 
people  to  lie  in  bed  mornings.  The  plan 
proposed  does  not  even  make  it  necessary 
to  get  up  and  dress.  All  a  person^ will 
have  to  do,  comments  the  "Western 
Christian  Advocate,"  is  to  wind  up  the 
phonograph  and  have  an  organ  voluntary 
by  Handel;  a  hymn,  such  as  "Come,  Thou 
Almighty  King,"  or  the  "Glory  Song;"  a 
psalm,  like  the  23d;  an  anthem,  "We  All, 
Like  Sheep,"  and  a  four-minute  sermon, 
to  be  followed  by  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  or  "Lead,  Kindly  Light."  We 
trust  that  the  idea  will  not  be  a  very 
popular  one,  else  clergymen  will  soon 
find,  like  Othello,  their  occupation  gone, 
dictation  with  stentorian  voices  of  four- 
minute  sermons  into  bubbling,,  grating, 
rasping,  scratching,  squeaking,  squalling 
"talking  machines"  being  the  only  func- 
tion left  to  them! 

<S> 

Missions  in  China 

T^HiNK  of  it !  China  with  a  population 
*  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  mil- 
lion has  but  one  ordained  missionary  to 
every  five  hundred  thousand  population. 
Eighteen  provinces  in  China,  seventeen 
hundred  great  walled  cities,  some  seven 
thousand  towns,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  villages  are  still  open  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    This  is  in- 


deed a  field  for  work.  The 
"Reformed  Church  Messenger" 
reminds  us  that  every  third 
person  who  lives  and  breathes 
upon  this  earth,  who  toils  under  the  sun, 
sleeps  under  God's  stars,  or  sighs  and 
suffers  beneath  the  heaven,  -is  a  Chinese 
The  work  of  missions  in  China  was 
commenced  one  hundred  years  ago.  At 
first  the  work  proceeded  very  slowlj-,  but 
in  more  recent  years  great  progress  has 
been  made.  There  are  now  six  thousand 
foreign  workers,  and  over  thirty  thousand 
native  helpers  occupying  five  hundred 
separate  fields,  containing  twenty  thou- 
sand mission  stations.  There  are  one 
miUion  communicants,  two  million  ad- 
herents and  five  hundred  thousand 
Sunday-school  scholars.  Yet  a  million 
a  month  are  dying  in  China  without  God. 

Well  Said  by  Doctor  Torrey 

"The  Bible  and  the  bottle  don't  mix." 

"I  would  rather  go  to  heaven  alone, 
than  to  hell  in  company  or  in  a  crowd." 

"The  nearer  I  live  to  God,  the  closer 
the  Bible  comes  to  me.  When  I  get 
nearest  to  God,  the  Bible  is  closest  to  me, 
because  the  Bible  was  written  from  God's 
standpoint." 

"The  Bible  is  the  most  precise  book 
in  the  world.  Its  truths  can  be  demon- 
strated with  mathematical  exactness.  That 
is  why  great  mathematicians  are  as  a  rule 
firm  believers  in  the  Bible." 

"Whenever  the  Church  drifts  away 
from  the  Bible  and  accepts  the  conclu 
sions  of  the  higher  critics,  she  becomes 
worldly,  and  loses  her  spiritual  power 
It  is,  the  churches  that  believe  the  Bible 
that  live  near  to  God." 

"Don't  keep  your  preachers  in  a  glass 
case,  where  no  rough  handling  will  rub 
off  the  -bloom  of  their  virtue.  The 
preacher  must  be  a  man  of  the  people, 
live  among  folk,  rub  up  against  all  sorts 
of  men." 

"There  are  some  who  say  they  would 
accept  Christ  if  their  friends  would. 
Husbands  wait  for  wives,  wives  for  hus- 
bands, children  for  parents,  friends  for 
companions.  But  if  -your  friends  and 
companions  won't  go  with  you  to  heaven, 
is  that  any  reason  you  should  let  them 
drag  you  along  to  hell?" 

"The  divine  origin  and  authorship  of 
the  whole  Bible  is  attested  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  himself.  His  divinity  is 
attested  by  the  divine  life  that  he  lived, 
by  the  _  divine  words  that  he  spoke,  by 
the  divine  acts  which  he  did,  by  the  di- 
vine influence  which  he  has  exerted  upon 
all  subsequent  history,  and  by  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  which  is  God's 
seal  upon  his  person  and  work.  Reject 
the  Bible,  and  you  reject  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  either  the  whole  Bible  and  the  divine 
Christ,  or  no  Christ  and  no  Bible  at  all. 
The  Bible  and  its  Christ  stand  or  fall 
together." 

<S> 

Easter  Gifts  and  the  Giving 

EGiNNiNG  with  flowers  and  cards — the 
former  expressive  of  joy  in  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  the  latter  containing  the 
season's  greetings — the  custom  of  giving 
at  Easter  time  has  become  a  universal 
one.  And  it  is  certainly  pleasant  and 
commendable  so  long  as  it  be  kept  within 
the  realm  of  appropriateness.  Good  taste 
demands  that  in  Easter  gifts  we  follow 
a  certain  law  of  propriety  not  necessary 
in  Christmas  presents.  At  Christmas  we 
rnay  give  whatever  is  suitable  to  the  in- 
dividual; at  Easter  the  gift  must  in  some 
delicate  manner  suggest  the  season  and 
its  meaning. 

For  a  time  eggs  threatened  to  become 
the  one  essential  of  an  Easter  card.  The 
passing  of  this  fad  is  to  be  rejoiced  at, 
for  there  is  little  in  the  picture  of  an  egg 
or  a  newly  hatched  chicken  to  suggest  the 
beautiful  event  which  the  Christian  Easter 
celebrates.  Again,  at  one  time  a  cross 
planted  in  flowers  was  the  favorite  sym- 
bol. But  it  is  the  resurrection  rather 
than  the  crucifixion  which  we  commem- 
orate. 

Joy  is  the  very  essence  of  Easter — 
glorious,  bounding  joy.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  replenishing  a  friend's  wardrobe,  for 
preparing  bountiful  dinners  and  indulging 
in  frolics.  Rather  every  gift  should  in 
some  subtle  manner  suggest  the  deeper 
sources  of  joy,  the  awakening  of  spiritual 
forces,  the  hope  of  an  everlasting  life 
which  death  cannot  touch.  Finally,  Easter 
gifts  should  not  as  a  rule  be  costly,  but 
should  be  made  to  reach  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  olden  days  men  went  about 
the  streets  on  Easter  morning  hailing 
everybody  they  met  with  the  glorious 
words,  "Christ  is  risen,"  to  which  came 
the  invariable  response,  "Christ  is  risen 
indeed."  So  we  should  try  to  remind  as 
many  people  as  possible  of  the  joyous 
news  of  a  risen  Lord. 


B 


THE 


NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 

Tk«  vast  territories  now  open  for  settlement 
in  the  States  of 

OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 

AND 

IDAHO 

offer  to  the  Homeseeker  an  unparalleled 
opportunity.  This  great  region  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping, and  as  it  becomes  more  thickly  set- 
tled land  values  will  correspondingly  increase. 

Low  Homeseekers*  Rates 

in  effect  to  these  States  every  first  and 
third  Tuesday  of  February,  March  and 
April,  1907, 

—VIA- 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Inquire  of 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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EXACT  SIZE     ^^^^gP*^  GUARANTEED 

HERE'S  A  CHANCE-SNAP  IT  UP 

BOYS 


Rjf ^vArtiArt^  KegnJar  sixteen  size,  and 
lT&UVClIlt7lll  only  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Lantern  pinions  (smallest 
ever  made).  American  lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight,  complete  with  case,  only 
three  oances.  Quick  train— two  hundred  and 
forty  beats  a  minute.  Short  wind  ;  runs  thirty 
to  thirty-six  hours  with  one  winding.  Tested, 
timed  and  regulated.  This  watch  is  guaranteed 
by  the  maker  for  a  period  of  one  year. 


The  Guarantee  be  found  a  printed 

guarantee,  by  which  the  manufacturers  agree 
that  if  wiibont  misuse  ihe  watch  fails  to  keep 
good  time  witiiin  one  year  they  will  repair  it 
free  of  charge,  and  return  it. 

DSSCRIPTIOiV—FlAia  center  baud,  elegant 
nickel  case,  snap  back,  Koman  dial,  stem  wind. 
stem  set.  medium  size,  oxydized  movement 
plate,  open  face.   Enaraved front  and  back. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 

Send  us  your  name  saA  address  on  a  posted  caxA  to-day, 

and  ask  for  a  book  of  eight  coupons,  and  say  you  want  the  watch. 

We  will  send  by  return  mail  a  book  containing  eight  coupons,  each  one  of 
which  is  good  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  one  of  the  best 
farm  and  home  papers  published  in  America.  Comes  twice  a  month.  We 
will  also  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper  so  you  can  judge  of  its  merits  for 
yourself.  You  sell  these  coupons  to  your  friends  and  neighbors 
at  25  cents  each.  When  the  coupons  are  sold,  you  send  the 
$2.00  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch. 

It  it  easy  to  sell  the  coupons.  Thousands  have  earned 
watches  by  our  plan,  and  you  can  do  it  in  one  day's  time. 
Write  to-day.   Be  sure  to  ask  for  a  book  of  eight  coupons. 

FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Mother's  Doughnuts 

If  you  think  there's  no  use  trying 

To  do  am'thing  of  worth; 
If  you're  nothing  but  a  cipher 

In  the  multitudes  of  earth; 
Just  remember  mother's  doughnuts. 

And  press  onward  to  the  goal — 
Finest  doughnuts  in  creation. 

They  were  made  aroxmd  a  hole. 

If  the  patch  is  on  your  garment, 

Where  it  never  was  before; 
If  your  pocketbook  is  empty 

Of  its  hoarded  little  store; 
Just  remember  mother's  doughnuts 

When  the  clouds  of  trouble  roll — 
Sweetest  doughnuts  manufactured. 

All  were  built  around  a  hole. 

If  you  think  your  next-door  neighbor- 
Had  a  better  start  than  you ; 

If,  perhaps,  3'ou  made  a  failure, 
And  success  is  hard  to  woo; 

Set  your  teeth  the  way  you  used  to. 
Lay  the  comfort  to  your  soul — 

Recollect  the  grand  perfection 
That  was  circled  'round  a  hole. 

— Rural  Magazine. 


City  Cousin — "You  didn't  take  me 
through  that  building  yet." 

Country  Lad — "That !  Why,  that's  a 
rick  of  hay." 

City  Cousin — "I  may  be  a  little  green 
about  farm  life,  but  you  can't  fool  me  that 
way.  Hay  don't  grow  in  big  bundles  like 
that.    I've  read  about  it  in  books  before." 


Memory 

Somebody  of  a  psychological  turn  of 
mind  once  asked  Lord  Rosebery,  "What 
is  memory?" 

"Memory,"  Rosebery  replied  promptlj^ 
but  somewhat  pensively,  "memory  is  the 
feeling  that  steals  over  us  when  we  listen 
to  our  friends'  original  stories." — Youth's 
Companion. 

<S> 

The  Kicker  Near 

"Hang  it!"  growled  young  Lovett  to 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  "it  makes  me  mad 
every  time  I  think  of  that  ten  dollars  I 
lost  to-day.  I  certainly  feel  as  if  I'd  like 
to  have  somebody  kick  me." 

"By  the  way,  Jack,"  said  the  dear  girl 
dreamily,  "don't  you  think  you'd  better 
speak  to  father  this  evening?" — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

An  Alarm  Clock  for  a  Penny 

"I've  got  the  best  alarm  clock  in  the 
business,  and  Uncle  Sam  provides  it  for 
me,"  said  a  West  Philadelphia  business 
man  of  irregular  hours.  "Two  or  three 
days  of  each  week  I  have  to  rise  early. 
Our  postman  ahvaj-s  rings  our  doorbell 
good  and  hard  when  he  leaves  any  mail. 
He  comes  along  regularly  as  clockwork 
at  8  A.  M.,  but  does  not  always  leave  mail 
for  me,  and,  consequently,  the  doorbell 
does  not  "always  ring.  When  I  want  to 
get  up  I  just  buy  a  postcard  in  the  after- 
noon and  mail  it  to  myself.  It  has  never 
failed  to  arrive  in  the  early  mail,  accom- 
panied, of  course,  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  by  the  postman.  Talk  about  a  cheap 
system !  I  can  make  the  most  important 
kind  of  an  appointment  for  the  morning 
and  fill  it  by  the  extra  expenditure  of  a 
single  penny." 

Matrimonial  Lottery 

GvER — "I  know  a  man  who  paid  $2 
for  a  lottery  ticket  last  month  that  won 
$500,000." 

Myer— "You  don't  say!" 

Gyer — "Fact.  The  ticket  was  a  mar- 
riage license  and  he  drew  an  heiress." 
— Chicago  News. 

Real  Origin  of  the  Tuxedo 

"They  are  beginning  to  wear  Tuxedo 
coats  in  Texas,"  says  a  New  York  paper. 

"  'Beginning*  is  good !  Don't  you  know, 
man,  that  the  Tuxedo  coat  was  invented 
in  Texas  when  a  cowboy  had  the  tails 
shot  off  his  clawhammer  coat?" — Denver 
Republican. 

Saved   ^ 

"How  come  de  ol'  deacon  sings  'Heaven 
is  My  Home'  eber'  time  he  see  de  col- 
lection hat  gwine  'roun'?" 

"Dat's  ter  put  'um  on  notice  dat  he 
out  ob  de  jurisdiction  ob  dat  hat!" — At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Think  This  Over 

Of  troubles  connubial,  jars  and  divorce, 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  fruitfuUest  source, 
A  man  falls  in  love  with  a  dimple  or  curl, 
Then  foolishly  marries  the  entire  girl. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Too  Much  for  the  Class 

She  was  only  a  substitute  teacher,  still 
she  should  have  known  better. 

"Suppose,"  said  she  in  the  mental- 
arithmetic  lesson,  "suppose  Alar^'  has  five 
oranges  and  Gladys  gave  her  eleven  more. 
Then,  if  Mary  gave  Winifred  six,  how 
many  would  she  have  left?" 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"Well?"  she  prompted,  impatiently.  "It's 
easy  enough." 

"Please,  teacher,"  spoke  up  the  smallest 
girl,  "we  always  do  our  sums  in  apples." 
— New  York  Tribune. 

-S> 

A  Strong  Line 

Judge — "With  what  instrument  or  arti- 
cle did  3'our  wife  inflict  those  wounds  on 
your  face  and  head?" 

Micky — "Wid  a  motty,  yer  honor." 

Judge — "A  what?" 

Micky — "A  mottj- — ^wan  av  thim  frames 
wid  'God  Bliss  Our  Home'  in  it." — Judge. 
<S>  ' 

Hoh!    Hoh!  Hoh! 

Professor  (in  physics  recitation) — "I 
want  to  ask  one  more  question  before  we 
leave  the  subject  of  heat.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  which  travels  faster,  heat  or  cold?" 

Wise  Member  of  1910  (promptly) — 
"Yes.  sir;  heat,  of  course.  Anybody  can 
catch  cold." — Cornell  Widow. 

<5> 

Changed 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  he  said,  "that 
you  thought  you  did  a  good  day's  fishing 
when  you  caught  me  ?" 

And  he  was  very  much  shocked  and 
mortified  when  she  answered : 

"Well,  I  used  to  think  so,  but  now  I 
know  I  must  have  been  bear  hunting." — 
Busy  Bee. 

<» 

Making  it  Popular 

"Rev.  Dr.  Skeem's  church  seems  to  be 
getting  very  fashionable." 

"Yes;  he  charges  five  dollars  a  seat. 
All  the  would-be  fashionables  rush  there 
every  Sunday  just  to  show  they  have  the 
price." — Catholic  Standard. 

■$> 

On  Common  Ground 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  were  enjoying, 
yourself,  Mr.  Shrinker.  I  wish  all  my' 
guests  to  be  at  home." 

"I'm  sure  they  all  wish  they_  were,  Mrs. 
Hostess." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


How  He  Knev? 

In  a  Kansas  City  court  recently  a  negro 
on  the  witness  stand  was  being  questioned 
about  a  sick  horse. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  the  horse?" 
asked  the  lawyer. 

''He  wah  ailin',"  replied  the  witness. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  questioner,  "but 
what  was  the  matter?" 

"He  wah  jes'  ailin'."  ,  - 
"But  what  was  wrong?    With  what 
disease  was  he  suffering?" 

"Jes'  ailin',"  persisted  the  negro. 

The  lawyer  was  quiet  a  moment.  Then 
he  had  a  bright  idea.  He  would  try  to 
get  at  the  horse's  sj-mptoms. 

"Well,  how  do  you  know  he  was  ail- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"  'Cause  he  died,"  replied  the  witness — 
Kansas  City  Times. 

Past 

"Did  I  hear  you  say,  old  chap,  that 
marriage  has  made  a  new  man  of  you?" 
"That's  right." 

"Then  that  wipes  out  that  ten  I  owe 
you.  Now  lend  me  five,  will  j'ou?" — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Many  Connecting  Links 

Teacher — "Is  there  any  connecting 
link  between  the  animal  and'  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ?" 

Bright  Pupil — "Yes,  mum;  there's 
hash." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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An  Easy  Mark 

Pater — "Well,  my  boy,  so  you  have 
interviewed  your  girl's  father,  eh !  Did 
you  make  the  old  codger  toe  the  mark?" 

Son — "Yes,  dad,  I  was  the  mark." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

<$> 

He  Got  His 

"Deduction  is  the  thing,"  declared  the 
law  student.  "For  instance,  yonder  is  a 
pile  of  ashes  in  our  yard.  That  is  evi- 
dence that  we  have  had  fires  this  winter." 

"And,  by  the  way,  John,"  broke  in  his 
father,  "you  might  go  out  and  sift  that 
evidence." — Houston  Chronicle. 

<$> 

Obliging 

Prisoner — "I'll  reform.  Judge,  if  you'll 
give  me  time." 

Judge — "All  right,  I'll  give  3'ou  thirty 
days." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Was  He  Married? 

The  Widow— "I  want  a  man  to  do  odd 
jobs  about  the  house,  run  on  errands; 
one  that  never  answers  back  and  is 
always  ready 'to.  do  my  bidding." 

Applicant — "You're     looking    for  a 
husband,  ma'am." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
<S> 

"What  have  you  got  in  the  shape  of 
cucumbers  this  morning?"  asked  the  cus- 
tomer of  the  new  grocery  clerk. 

"Nothing  but  bananas,  ma'am." — Every- 
body's. 

<$> 

Lincoln  and  the  Cup  of  Tea 

"There  is  a  story  told  of  President  Lin- 
coln," writes  A.  Maurice  Low  in  the 
February  "Appleton's,"  "that  during  a 
critical  time  in  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
Senate  had  been  particularly  obstructive, 
one  of  his  ardent  sympathizers  burst  in 
upon  him  and  hotly  denounced  the  Senate, 
and  finished  his  tirade  by  asking,  'What's 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  anyway?' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  drinking  a  cup  of 
tea.  In  his  homely  fashion  he  poured  the 
tea  from  the  cup  to  the  saucer  and  back 
again^  to  cool  it  off,  undisturbed  by  the 
caller's  vehemence. 


A  FUNNY  TALE 


TEN  YEARS  HENCE 

"How  did  Fanner  White  come  to  get  run 
over  by  the  auto  ?" 

"He  was  so  busy  dodging  balloon  ballast 
that  he  didn't  see  the  blamed  auto  till  it 
struck  him." 

"  'Well,'  said  the  man  impatiently, 
'what's  the  use  of  the  Senate?' 

"  'I  have  just  shown  you,'  was  Lincoln's 
answer,  and  once  more  the  tea  was 
poured. 

"The  man  looked  puzzled.  Then  a 
great  light  broke  upon  him.  'You  mean 
it  enables  public  passion  to  cool  off?' 

"The  greatest  of  American  Presidents 
nodded  and  drank  his  tea. 

"That,  then,  is  the  function  of  the 
House  of  Lords." 

4> 

Reasoning 

The  more 'a  man  loves,  the  more  he 
is  bound  to  suffer. 

What  we  do  not  understand,  we  have 
no  right  to  judge. 

Constant  exertion  is  what  character- 
'zes  our  modern  morality. 

The  conscientious  critic  should  first 
begin  by  criticism  of  himself. 

Intellect  is  essentially  aristocratic; 
charity  is  essentially  democratic. 

Thought  without  action  is  an  evil,  and 
so  is  action  without  thought. 

He  who  is  willing  to  act  only  upon 
strictly  scientific  principles  is  unfitted  for 
practical  life. 

A  beautiful  work  is  beautiful  through 
a  kind  of  truth  that  is  truer  than  any 
enumeration  of  unquestioned  facts. 

The  country,  during  the  rain,  resembles 
a  face  with  tears  upon  it — not  perhaps 
so  beautiful,  but  even  more  expressive. 

Women  are  at  once  the  sex  which  is 
the  most  faithful  and  still  the  most 
fickle — most  faithful  morally,  and  most 
fickle  socially. 

In  every  loving  woman  there  exists  a 
priestess  of  the  past,  a  loyal  keeper  of 
some  affection  for  which  the  motive  has 
disappeared. 

Love  must  always  remain  alluring  and 
fascinating  if  the  sway  of  woman  is  to 
last.  As  soon  as  the  mystery  is  gone 
the  attraction  disappears. 

Women  wish  to  be  loved  without  any 
reason  why — not  because  they  are  pretty 
or  good  or  wellbred  or  graceful  or 
clever,  but  just  because  they  are  them- 
selves. 

Want  of  beauty  in  a  woman,  because 
it  is  unnatural,  is  as  hateful  as  i  gash, 
a  discord,  a  spot  of  ink — in  fact,  as  any- 
thing that  is  contrary  to  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  beauty  refreshes  and 
strengthens  one  like  some  miraculous 
food. 

As  soon  as  a  man  or  a  people  or  a 
literature  or  a  period  becomes  feminine 
in  type,  it  declines  in  prestige  and  in 
power.  As  soon  as  a  woman  leaves  that 
state  of  subordination  in  which  her 
natural  merits  have  full  play  we  see  a 
speedy  increase  in  her  natural  faults. 
Complete  equality  with  man  makes  her 
contentious.  A  ^^osition  of  supremacy 
makes  her  tyrannical.  For  a  long  time 
the  best  solution  will  be  found  in  honor- 
ing her  and  at  the  same  time  in  controll- 
ing her. — Scrap  Book. 
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FARMERS'  JfORMAL  INSTITUTE 

A SECOND  annual  Farmers'  Normal 
Institute  was  held  at  Agricultural 
College,  Michigan,  in  November. 
This  is  a  somewhat  new  departure 
in  farmers'  education,  since  as  yet  but 
three  states  hold  meetings  of  this  kind. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  "Normal"  is 
to  teach  institute  teachers.  The  impli- 
cation is  significant  and  suggestive.  It 
recognizes  the  farmers'  institute  worker 
as  an  instructor.  It  imposes  obligations 
as  well — that  of  thorough,  up-to-date 
preparation  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
ability  to  give  to  others  what  he  knows. 

The  demand  for  practicality  in  farm- 
ers' institutes  has  been  so  urgent  that 
men  and  women  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  harness  of  executive  farming  and 
home  making  and  drafted  in  without 
special  preparation  as  instructors.  They 
had  the  requisite  experience  and  capac- 
ity, but  needed  the  assistance  of  trained 
minds  to  sort  over  their  knowledge  and 
arrange  it  so  as  to  best  help  those  who 
came  to  learn  of  them,  and  also  so  as 
to  fit,  without  waste,  into  the  limited 
time  allotted  on  the  programs.  Thus 
the  problem  before  the  institute  worker 
is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  dis- 
trict-school teacher  with  twenty  to 
twenty-five  classes  a  day;  for  he  can  ex- 
pect to  meet  his  pupils  only  one  or  two 
days,  a  year.  He  must,  perforce,  have 
the  power  of  decision  reduced  to  a  fine 
art  and  know  to  a  hair's  breadth  what 
is  wisest  to  say. 

The  Normal  comes,  therefore,  to  the 
zealous  institute  worker  as  a  short  col- 
lege course.  It  puts  the  stamp  of  a  new 
meaning  on  his  work,  like  raising  his 
common  third-grade  certificate  to  one 
of  second  or  first  grade.  It  furbishes 
up  his  old  material,  culls  it  over,  reject- 
ing obsolete  and  false  theories  and 
emphasizing  true  and  vital  facts.  It  adds 
to  his  information.  It  trains  him  in 
latest  agricultural  standards.  It  puts 
him  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  ex- 
periments and  with  ideas  being  advanced 
for  future  tests.  It  shows  him  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  agricultural 
science,  and,  too,  its  limitations  and 
mistakes  of  its  past.  It  allies  him  with 
other  state  forces  at  work  to  improve 
rural  environments,  such  as  the  schools, 
good-roads  movement,  dairy  and  food 
interests,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
agricultural  college  itself. 

The  fact  that  all  but  three  of  the  insti- 
tute workers  attended  the  Normal  indi-' 
cates  the  appreciation  with  which  they 
grasp  an  opportunity  for  more  thorough 
preparation.  It  also  certifies  that  a  state 
may  safely  demand  better-equipped 
speakers  from  year  to  year. 

Two  special  women  workers'  sessions 
were  held,  resulting  most  happily.  Be- 
sides the  technical  information  gained, 
these  meetings  afforded  the  only  con- 
ference of  the  year  in  which  the  women 
may  consult  freely  as  to  best  methods 
and  topics  to  use  in  the  local  women's 
sections,  which  are  so  prominent  a  part 
of  the  Michigan  institute  plan. 

Indeed,  the  opportunity  for  conference 
with  one  another  and  with  the  state 
superintendent  is  one  of  the  strongest 
vital  claims  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Normal.  Jennie  Buell, 

Past  Secretary  Michigan  State  Grange. 

NEW  YORK'S  MORTGAGE  RECORD- 
ING LAW 

The  "Evening  Post"  for  December 
31st  summarizes  benefits  obtained  by  the 
Tax  Mortgage  Record  Law.  Previous 
to  1905  mortgages  were  on  the  taxable 
list  of  subjects,  with  liability  to  annual 
tax,  and  interest  was  charged  on  them 
sufficient  to  cover  the  taxes,  which  were 
seldom  paid,  the  increased  interest  ac- 
cruing to  the  mortgagee.  The  Mortgage 
Recording  Law  provided  that  after  July 
I,  1906,  all  mortgages  should  pay  a  final 
recording  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  and  be  relieved  from  taxation 
thereafter.  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  the 
great  tax  expert,  and  B.  Aymar  Sands 
both  maintain,  in  the  "Evening  Post," 
that  the  law  has  resulted  in  lowering 
interest  rates  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
in  the  six  months  experiment  with  the 
nevy  law.  _  This,  notwithstanding  the 
stringency  in  the  money  market  and  the 
usury  law  which  limits  interest  to  six 
per  cent.  It  is  predicted  that  interest 
rates  will  materially  decrease  as  soon  as 
the  present  abnormal  conditions  pass. 
Wide  speculation,  the  withdrawal  of 
money  from  savings  banks  to  build 
homes,  the  high  prices  prevailing  for 
certain  commodities,  the  high  rates  of 
interest^  together  wfth  the  low  price  of 
bonds,  all  tend  to  decrease  the  amount 
to  be  loaned  on  mortgage  securities 
and  to  inflate  interest  rates.  Trustees 
of  estates  newly  created  are  free  lenders 
on  mortgage  securities,  and  have  largely 
supplied  the  mortgage  demand.  Satis- 
faction is  expressed  over  the  result  of 
the  new  law,  which  has  reduced  interest 
rates  in  an  unprecedented  era  of  profit- 
able investment  in  other  securities. 
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Both  deplore  the  vetoing  by  Governor 
Higgins  of  that  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  recording 
tax  on  mortgages  outstanding,  together 
with  a  rebate  on  mortgages  paid  within 
a  year.  Mr.  Sands  says,  "The  law  has 
proven  generally  satisfactory,  both  to 
borrowers  and  lenders,  while  as  a  tax 
measure  it  has  been  a  good  revenue 
producer,  the  state  having  received 
under  the  new  law  between  July  i,  1906, 
and  October  i,  1906  (with  twenty-two 
counties  not  yet  having  reported),  the 
sum  of  $534,213,  against  a  total  amount 
of  $431,323  received  under  the  annual 
tax  lawJof-the  entire  year  July  i,  1905- 
July  I,  1906." 

DEATH  OF  HONORABLE  GEO.  A. 
FULLER 

For  the  second  time  this  year  death 
has  entered  the  National  Grange.  Hon- 
orable Geo.  A.  Fuller,  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  died  suddenly  March 
2d. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  elected  Master  of  New 
York  State  Grange  in  1906,  after  having 
served  as  Overseer  of  the  State  Grange 
for  six  years.  He  was  a  very  successful 
business  man  and  farmer,  owning  a  large 
dairy  farm.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  the  largest 
inland  board  of  trade  in  the  world. 

His  county  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
in  the  world,  and  he  has  held  honor- 
able stations  in  subordinate  and  Pomona 
granges.  For  years  he  edited  a  Grange 
department  in  his  county  paper,  and  con- 
tributed widely  to  other  papers. 

He  brought  to  the  session  of  the 
National  Grange  the  same  determined 
effort  to  aid  the  farmers  in  a  wide  and 
cultured  way  that  he  gave  to  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  National  Grange, 
not  only  because  of  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  Empire  State,  having  the 
largest  membership  of  all  states  in  the 
Union,  but  because  of  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. One  of  his  favorite  sayings  was: 
"Ideals  are  square  deals." 

<$> 

LETTER  FROM  PAST  NATIONAL 
MASTER  JONES 

At  our  next  meeting  at  Washington 
we  hope  to  get  our  good  roads  and 
parcels  post  bills  squarely  before  the 
people,  and  in  shape  for  the  educational 
campaign  to  mold  public  sentiment  in 
the  summer  field  meeting. 

Sound,  sober  judgment  along  correct 
and  conservative  lines  is  broadening  the 
respect  and  influence  of  the  order  among 
the  people,  and  especially  in  Congress 
and  the  departments  at  Washington  and 
with  the  President.  The  honest  senti- 
ment of  farmers  is  sought  and  has  great 
weight  in  governmental  affairs. 

To  our  order  great  credit  is  due,  and 
great  benefit  will  come  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  the  entire  interests 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  recognized 
everywhere  that  the  farmers  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  legislation  and  in  all 
measures  that  give  activity,  stability 
and  permanency  to  commercial  affairs 
as  well. 

If  hard  times  are  to  be  averted  the 
farmers  must  do  it.  They  must  raise 
the  crops  and  stock  not  only  to  feed  the 
world,  but  to  give  tone  and  volume  to 
all  business  enterprises. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Aaron  Jones, 
Past  Master  National  Grange. 
<?> 

NEW  KIND  OF  RECIPROCITY 

Why  it  was  not  seriously  thoughf  of 
long  ago,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  just  now  the 
idea  seems  to  be  taking  a  strong  hold  on 
a  good  many  people.  Merchants  of  almost 
every  class,  who  have  been  content  here- 
tofore to  let  well  enough  alone,  are  now 
advocating  the  new  reciprocity.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  are  insisting  that  anything 
less  than  the  complete  adoption  of  the  new 
plan  means  a  continuation  of  the  rankest 
kind  of  robbery.  The  merchants  seem  to 
be  about  right  -  in  their  newly  adopted 
opinion.  Farmers  are  agreeing  with  them ; 
and  it  is  said  on  what  seems  to  be  good 
authority  that  out  in  Oregon,  where  the 
people  have  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
legislative  power,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  new  idea  is  soon  to  be  translated 
into  law. 

Last  summer  a  friend  of  mine  ordered 
a  carload  of  brick  from  a  Denver  firm. 
The  order  was  accepted  to  be  filled  _  at 
once,  and  the  railroad  company  which 
had  a  monopoly  of  hauling  the  brick  from 
the  place  of  manufacture  was  asked  to 
send  a  car  to  the  proper  side  track.  Some 
one  blundered,  and  the  car  could  not  be 


loaded  until  a  week  after  it  should  have 
been  delivered.  Bricklayers,  carpenters 
and  teamsters  had  their  plans  broken  up 
by  the  bad  management  of  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  a  railroad  company,  whose  re- 
sponsible officers  declared  that  they  could 
not  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  delay 
and  loss  caused  by  the  failure  to  put  a  car 
on  the  right  switch  at  the  time  agreed 
upon. 

Finally  the  car  was  furnished,  the  brick 
was  loaded,  and  the  car  sent  to  Denver. 
Then  a  postal  card  was  sent  to  the  man 
who  had  ordered  the  brick,  the  card  say- 
ing: "Car  No.  13023  has  been  shipped; 
if  not  unloaded  by  the  17th,  demurrage 
will  be  charged."  The  card  was  received 
on  the  17th ;  and  then  it  took  the  teamster 
a  whole  day  to  find  the  car,  which  had 
been  side  tracked  at  the  wrong  place. 
Those  who  had  suffered  loss  had  no  de- 
fense ;  for  there  was  no  way  to  compel 
the  railroad  company  to  pay  the  damage 
resulting  from  the  blunders  of  its  agents. 

The  new  reciprocity  is  called  "recipro- 
cal demurrage."  It  means  that  the  rail- 
road which  does  not  furnish  the  car  which 
has  been  ordered  must  pay  for  every  day 
of  delay,  just  as  the  man  must  pay  who 
fails  to  unload  his  car  within  the  time 
specified  on  the  notice  which  the  railroad 
sends  hirn.  And  the  idea  is  a  good  one. 
If  my  friend  could  be  fined  by  the  rail- 
road for  not  using  due  diligence  in  un- 
loading his  car,  the  company  which  did 
not  use  due  diligence  in  furnishing  and 
moving  that  car  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  for  its  failure  to  perform  its 
share  of  the  bargain.  The  railroad  is  a 
public  servant.  It  undertakes  to  do  cer- 
tain things  for  hire,  and  it  is  bound  by 
every  cpnsideration  of  fair  business  prin- 
ciples to  perform  the  service  agreed  upon 
or  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  its 
neglect  and  failure.  It  does  not  scruple 
about  charging  demurrage.  Let  it  accept 
the  perfectly  sound  principle  of  reciproc- 
ity, and  pay  "reciprocal  demurrage"  when 
the  shipper  suffers  by  its  carelessness  or 
incompetence.  D.  W.  Working. 

GRANGE  WORK   IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  something 
about  our  Pennsylvania  Grange  work 
for  the  wide  circle  of  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  In  judging  other  people 
by  myself,  I  take  it  that  they  are  most 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  right  in 
these  early  days  oi  1907.  So  I  shall 
speak  of  efforts  for  bettering  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  through 
interesting  him  in  the  Grange. 

People  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Grange  should  be  so  solicitous  for 
their  welfare.  The  past  achievements  of 
the  Order,  its  present  doings  and  future 
outlook  strike  them  as  applying  to  some 
remote  neighborhood.  People  need  to 
be  inspired  with  confidence  in  themselves, 
in  their  ability  to  do  things.  This  is 
especially  true  of  farmers.  They  have 
been  letting  the  other  fellows  do  their 
thinking  and  talking  for  so  long  that 
they  now  show  a  woful  lack  of  independ- 
ence and  spirit.  This  is  most  noticeable 
among  the  unorganized.  Grange  mem- 
bers having  sensed  the  efficiency  of  united 
effort  when  intelligently  directed  look 
toward  the  future  with  courage  and  hope. 

The  great  majority  of  patrons  never 
become  discouraged.  They  may  fail  in 
some  worthy  movement,  but  when  the 
bell  rings  they  line  up  for  the  next  heat. 

It  often  takes  years  to  secure  some  de- 
sirable legislative  reform.  The  wiles  of 
the  politician  unite  with  the  cunning 
and  greed  of  the  special  privileged  ones 
to  defeat  or  delay  measures  that  tend  to 
equalize  opportunity.  Concentrated  wealth 
commands  the  brightest  legal  talent,  and 
then  securely  entrenched  behind  organ- 
ization it  snaps  its  finger  at  the  puerile 
efforts  of  an  unorganized,  undeveloped 
opposition. 

Here,  now,  is  the  chance  for  apostles 
and  adherents  of  organization  to  show 
the  value  of  discipline.  It  is  the  disci- 
pline in  and  of  an  organization  that  brings 
results.  While  in  our  Order  numerical 
strength  is  desirable  and  important,  yet 
it  is  efficient  in  proportion  to  its  disci- 
pline. And  this  is  one  of  the  benefits 
we  seek  and  get  when  in  our  subordinate 
and  Pomona  granges  we  are  careful  to 
properly  observe  the  constitution,  by-laws, 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order. 

When  a  farmer  unites  with  his  fellow- 
farmers  in  a  Grange  there  is  created  a 
new  and  different  relation  between  all 
concerned.  The  points  of  contact  in  tl  eir 
lives  are  different  from  any  previously 
experienced  with  each  other. 

The  new  member  feels  like  the  soldiers 
in  the  awkward  squad  who  don't  know 
what  to  do,  and  do  not  know  how  to 


execute  a  movement  after  they  are  told 
what  to  do.  The  awkward  squad  ac- 
quires its  discipline  by  weeks  and  months 
of  stern  military  drill. 

In  the  Grange  we  acquire  it  by  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  methods.  We  attend 
Grange  meeting's  because  we  enjoy  them 
and  find  it  profitable  for  us  to  do  so. 
Involuntarily,  unconsciously  we  grow  and 
develop.  Through  observation,  study  and 
practise,  gradually  the  new  member  be- 
comes a  proficient  worker  and  feels  at 
home  in  his  new  relations  with  his  fel- 
low-members. He  has  learned  to  sub- 
ordinate his  views  when  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  majority,  and  to  enter 
fully  and  heartily  into  all  movements 
which  the  Grange  desires  to  enter  upon. 
The  harmony  and  fraternal  spirit  that 
prevail  then  are  so  gratifying  and  so  in- 
spiring. He  realizes  that  in  the  Grange 
"discipline"  hovers  over  the  members  not 
as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  but  as  a  sweet 
benediction  that  satisfies  and  comforts 
while  it  strengthens  and  ennobles. 

As  a  result  of  the  discipline  acquired  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  elevating  purposes 
and  inspiring  principles  of  our  Order  the 
Grange  gains  a  strong  member  and  gives 
to  the  community  and  the  state  a  stronger 
man  and  a  better  citizen. 

So  we  go  on  and  on  in  our  efforts  to 
win  farmers  to  the  Grange.  While  we 
may  be  selfish  in  wanting  to  build  up  our 
Order,  yet  we  are  urging  farmers  and 
their  wives  to  join  our  granges  in  Penn- 
sylvania because  we  know  that  member- 
ship therein  will  be  a  benefit  to  thein, 
their  communities  and  our  state. 

W.  T.  Hill, 
Master  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

THE  OBSERVATORY 

"The  way  that  I  organized  Michigan 
was  by  going  after  the  state  just  as  a 
politician  goes  after  his  state — by  know- 
ing every  community,  the  leaders  in  it, 
and  then  going  after  them  for  the 
Grange,"  said  G.  B.  Horton,'  of  Michigan. 

Grange  growth  in  Maine  under  the 
aggressive  leadership  of  Hon.  Obadiah 
Gardner  is  prosperous.  Maine  has 
splendid  halls  and  a  large  and  working 
membership.  One  out  of  every  twelve 
of  the  entire  population  is  in  the 
Grange.  As  Maine  is  strict  in  her 
construction  of  eligibility,  this  means 
that  most  of  her  farmers  are  members. 

By  the  way,  did  you  help  to  secure 
the  four  beneficent  measures  the  Grange 
was  active  in  securing  and  which  went 
into  effect  January  i,  1907 — railway  rate 
law,  denatured  alcohol,  pure  foOd  law, 
and  increased  powers  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? 

And  did  you  help  in  getting  the  regu- 
lation changed  by  which  denatured  alco- 
hol can  be  manufactured  in  small 
distilleries?  And  did  you  work  effec- 
tively against  the  ship  subsidy  bill? 
What  are  you  doing  about  parcels  post, 
postal  savings  bank,  and  federal  aid  to 
good  roads? 

Pembroke  Grange,  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  celebrating  its  twentieth  anniversary 
made  a  proud  record.  Its  average  attend- 
ance during  this  time  has  been  64.  It 
has  paid  into  the  State  Grange  treasury 
$6,456.87.  It  has  also  contributed  $200 
toward  furnishing  a  main  room  in  Pem- 
broke Academy.  At  one  time  it  took  in 
a  class  of  67  men  and  67  women.  This 
Grange  has  a  rich  record  of  literary  work 
done,  of  contributing  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  town.  It  has 
been  public  spirited  with  its  hall,  and  in 
it  have  been  set  in  motion  many  of  the 
things  which  have  contributed  to  the 
good  of  town  and  state. 

Under  the  direction  of  Hon.  T.  C. 
Atkeson,  Master  of  West  Virginia  State 
Grange,  and  Dean  of  College  Agricul- 
ture University  of  West  Virginia,  a 
short  course  in  agriculture  has  been 
opened  especially  for  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute lecturers.  Experts  from  Washing- 
ton have  been  secured.  The  students 
profess  themselves  highly  gratified  with 
the  foresight  of  Professor  Atkeson. 
J.  R.  Wells,  on  behalf  of  these  workers, 
presented  Dean  Atkeson  with  a  hand- 
some gold-headed  ebony  cane.  Dean 
Atkeson  is  loved  in  West  Virginia  and 
revered  for  the  splendid  work  he  is  do- 
ing for  agriculture.  He  said,  "If  there 
is  one  thing  above  another  of  which  I 
am  proud,  it  is  that  I  have  won  out  on 
a  West  Virginia  farm." 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  we  can 
give  you  such  a  great  big  paper  as  Farm 
AND  Fireside  twenty-four  times  for 
twenty-five  cents  ?  It  is  because  the  ad- 
vertisers pay  us  a  large  amount  every 
issue  for  the  space  they  use  to  sell  you 
their  goods.  Thus  when  you  buy  from 
them  you  are  bestowing  a  double  favor 
upon  yourself:  You  are  getting  reliable 
merchandise  at  reasonable  prices,  and  also 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  furnish  you 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  such  a  cheap  price. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  FARMER'S  NOTE- 
BOOK 

I  used  to  know  "a  man  who  every  morn- 
ing just  about  three  o'clock  rousted  his 
boys  out  to  go  after  the  cows.  I  worked 
for  him  two  summers.  When  the  clock 
struck  three  we  would  hear  the  farmer 
pound,  pound,  pound,  on  the  side  of  the 
room  below  to  rouse  the  poor  tired  little 
fellows  sleeping  above.  They  understood 
what  it  meant,  and  pretty  soon  out  they 
would  turn  and  set  out  through  the  half 
darkness  for  the  pastures  a  mile  away. 
But  that  man  did  not  keep  his  boj-s  with 
him  very  long  after  thej-  were  old  enough 
to  strike  out  for  themselves.  One  of 
them  went  away  West  and  took  up  a 
farm  for  himself.  I  Jiave  wondered  if 
he  remembered  how  it  was  when  he 
was  a  little  chap,  and  if  he  gave  his 
own  boys  a  chance  to  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  ought  to  be  getting  strength 
for  the  battle  of  life  that  would  soon  be 
upon  them.  The  other  boy  left  the  farm, 
too,  and  became  a  teacher.  Now,  I  doubt 
whether  that  man's  way  was  the  best  to 
hold  boys  on  the  farm.  You  must  have 
something  on  the  farm  to  win  and  attract 
young  folks  if  you  hold  them  there. 
Getting  out  at  three  in  the  morning  to 
trapes  off  in  the  dark  after  the  cows  is 
hardly  one  of  them.  But  some  farmers 
never  seem  to  think  it  wise  to  give  them- 
selves or  their  bojs  and  girls  anithing' 
that  looks  like  a  good  time.  Hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it  never  hurts  a  man,  but 
grind  does.  The  end  of  the  farmer  I 
have  been  speaking  about  was  not  very 
encouraging  to  the  rush  method  of  doing 
farm  work.  He  lost  everj'thing  he  had, 
and  had  to  go  to  live  with  one  of  his 
children.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  a  temptation  to  crowd  things,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  remember  this  simple 
story. 

<$> 

On  a  good  many  farms  at  this  time  of 
the  year  we  are  getting  one  or  more  new 
cows.  The  process  of  introducing  a 
strange  cow  to  the  herd  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one.  The  first  thing  that 
must  be  settled  is  the  question  of  seni- 
ority, or,  in  plain  words,  the  problem  of 
who  is  boss.  I  have  seen  cows  just  about 
tire  themselves  to  death  over  this  matter. 
Round  and  round  the  barn  yard  they 
would  go*  fighting  tooth  and  nail  till  the 
earth  was  all  dug  up  in  every  direction 
and  tufts  of  hair  strewed  the  ground. 
W^hen  the  stranger  had  either  beaten  one 
contestant  or  been  defeated  herself,  an- 
other would  take  up  the  battle,  and  at  it 
they  would  go  again.  For  several  days 
the  herd  would  be  just  about  demoralized. 
It  is  just  about  what  we  so-called  human 
folks  do  in  business.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  time  does  come  with  cattle 
when  they  get  the  question  settled  and 
drop  the  difficulty  and  go  to  work,  while 
we  of  the  higher  (?)  order  of  beings 
keep  right  at  it  and  at  it  as  long  as  there 
is  a  breath  of  life  left  in  us.  We  think 
we  must  squelch  the  other  fellow  or  he 
will  surely  squelch  us.  And  the  fight  goes 
on  till  there  is  not  as  much  left  of  us  as 
there  was  of  the  traditional  Kilkenny 
cats.  It  is  all  wrong.  There  is  room 
enough  for  us  all  here  on  this  old  earth, 
if  we  would  be  satisfied  with  a  fair  share 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  The 
trouble  is,  we  all  want  a  little  more  than 
enough.  ■  You  ask  any  man  how  much 
would  satisfy  him,  and  he  will  tell  you, 
"A  little  more  than  I  have  got!"  No 
matter  whether  he  has  a  dollar  or  a 
million.  What  do  we  do  when  the  cows 
turn  in  to  wrestle  down  a  strange 
creature  we  have  just  put  into  the  dairy? 
Why,  we  go  out  and  drive  off  some  of 
the  old  fighters  that  are  bound  to  stay 
at  the  head  of  the  heap.  Maybe  we  shut 
them  up  in  the  barn  and  give  the  new  cow 
a  chance  for  her  life.  That  is  a  good  idea 
for  us  to  apply  to  the  larger  problems  of 
life.  Somewhere  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  strong  restraining  hand  laid  on  the 
tendency  to  kill  out  the  weaker  men. 
They  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  live 
as_  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  slow  to  learn 
this,  but  we  are  learning  it  and  it  is  a 
good  thing.  Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

ALFALFA  FOR  PIGS 

Alfalfa  worked  wonders  for  me  in  the 
past  year. 

I  had  two  little  pigs  that  every  one  had 
discarded  when  selecting  from  among  the 
herd.  They  were  runts,  and  looked  so 
puny  that  I  turned  them  out  to  die.  When 
they  found  the  alfalfa,  when  about  nine 
weeks  old,  they  weighed  about  ten  pounds 
each. 

I  killed  them  February  2,  1907.  when 
only  six  months  and  twenty  days  old, 
and  one  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds  and  the  other  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  growth  for 
hogs  around  here  that  has  happened  for 
a  long  time.  I  consider  alfalfa  one  of  the 
best  feeds  for  hogs.     P.  H.  Williams. 


Send  Your  IMame 

We'll  Send 
tlie  Plionogpaph 


Cut  showB  Edi&on  Standard  Phonograph, 


Read  This. 
Important! 

After  you  bave  your 
Pboaograpb  and  the 
twelve  Genuine  Gold' 
moulded  Edison  Records 
we  send  with  It,  you  can 
get  other  and  different 
records  at  any  time,  sim- 
ply by  sending  to  us. 

We  bave  thousands  of 
records,  including  every 
tbing  tbat  is  latest  and 
best,  and  can  furnish 
them  at  very  little  cost. 


double  your  popularity  in  a  day. 
sent  at  once. 


We  will  send  you  a  Genuine  Edison  Phono- 
graph with  large  Floral  Horn  and  a  dozen  Genuine 
Edison  Gold-moulded  RArords  without  asking  you 
to  send  us  a  cent  of  money  in  advance  or 
to  pay  for  it  C.  O.  D.    Now  just  stop  and 
think  and  realize  what  this  means ! 

Here  is  an  offer  that  will  enable  you  to 
reproduce  and  enjoy  the  performances  of 
the  finest  and  most  expensive  city 
theatres,  right  in  your  own  parlor. 
Just  think  of  what  it  means  to  be 
able  to  entertain  yourself  and  friends  with 
the  highest  class  of  musical,  operatic  and 
vaudeville  selections  !  You  can  make  your- 
self famous  as  an  entertainer;  you  can 
Send  usiyour  name  and  have  the  Phonograph 


A  Genuine 


After  yon  have  sent  in  yourname  andrecei  ved  the  Phonograph ,  you  may  have  two  days 
to  give  it  a  thorough  free  trial.  Have  your  friends  hear  it.  See  it  they  are  not  delighted. 
Then  you  may  keep  complete  outfit,  only  sending  us  monthly  payments  of  trifling  amount. 

We  can  sell  you  a  genuine  Hdison  Gem  Phonograph  outfit  complete,  including  Twelve 
Edison  Gold-moulded  Records  for  $14.20.  No  one  could  sell  it  to  you  for  less,  even  if  you 
paid  cash  in  advance,  but  we  can  arrange  to  let  you  pay  as  little  as  $2.00  a  month  if  you 
like.  We  will  send  you  the  Phonograph,  exactly  as  we  agree  to  do,  and  give  you  an  abso- 
lutely free  trial.  You  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory;  if  not  all 
and  more  than  represented.    Remember  Tbis  I   No  C.  O.  D.   No  cash  in  advance. 

Write  for  Free  Guide  to  tatest  Music. 

MUSICAL  ECBO  CO.,  Edison  DistriliDtors,  DepL  25 ,1215  Chestnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


I 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  io  Try—G  Months  Time  to  Pay  ^ 

#  Guapantee  Fpcight  Ghapgosm 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

jKf_f^  y<>»  Before  my  plan  was 

Cy~}\:  CifLil/^A      invented  paint  we^s  sold 

St.  Louis.  Mo.       i°         .^^J=  ~ 

ready-mjxed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Tke 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  Ufeout  of  the  oiL  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  K»/z'/%«any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mi«ad. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user — you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes — and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I  guarantee  tke  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  tivo  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — ^twocoats- 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $30,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint,  ' 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months'  time^  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
"This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

Om  Lm    CHASEf  The  Paint  .Ifan. 

Dept.  19        S*.  Loulm,  Mo. 


r;uREKA 

"^HARNESS 

,oil' 


Makes  harness  proof  against  heat 
and  moisture.  Gives  a  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  plia- 
bility, strength  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a  new  harness  looking  new  and 
makes  au  old  harness  look  like  new. 
Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut  and 
chafe.    For  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACB  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than  cas- 
tor oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting,  reliable,  satisfactory.  High- 
est Award  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition.  Sold  everywhere — all  sizes. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

 Incorporated  


BouTeziir  Post  Cards  as  Wall  Decorations  io 


Framelets 


TRAOe  MARK 


are  popular  e^-erywliere.  Beautify  den  or  sittin; 
room  walls  wonderfully.  Not  out  o(  place  in  pArlor 
even,  for  the  finest  wood  mouUIinKS  cannot  equal  in 
appearance.  Twelve  shaped  frames,  rciHy  for  h.-»n- 
Injf,  fl.OO  postpaid.  Don't  hide  yoor  fivon 
Post  Cards  in  a  book.  Send  today,  .-^r'l  your  i 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  list  of  price? 
on  special  sizes. 
Aldermao.  Falrchlld| 

&  Ontland  Co.,  . 
21  Elm  St.,  ^K,  Wx, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  '*  •  — 


PHONOGRAPH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Read  every  word  of  this.    It  means  a  genuine  Lyra  Phonograph  tor  yon.  with 
Three  Columbia  Gold  Molded  Kecords.    And  It  costs  you  not  a  cent.    I  pay  all 
the    bills    and    send    the    phonograph    and  records  by  express  prepaid.  Each 
Instrument  is  tested  and  guaranteed  to  work  perfectly.    Understand,  tbis  is  not 
B    toy,    but    a    complete,    self -playing  phonograph,   with  Automatic  Governor, 
Adjustable  Speed   Regulator,  Pow- 
erful Spring   Motor,   and  Standard 
Mica    Reproducer.     All   parts  are 
Interchangeable,  and  may  be  easily 
replaced  in  case  of  accident. 

Plays  either  Columbia  or  Edison 
records,  with  the  volume  and 
clearness  of  a  $30.00  instrument.  I 
give  you  three  different  records 
with  each  outfit. 

I   Want   no   Honey   for  This  

I  do  want  honest,  intelligent  peo- 
ple, young  or  old,  to  give  me  in  re- 
turn a  little  of  their  spare  time. 
No  experience  or  trairung  required. 
Work  is  easy  and  pleasant  and  will 
make  I  friends  for  >you.  Send  me 
your  twrne  and  address  to  day,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  It. 

Write  Promptly  and  Get  Sixty- 
inch  Tape  Measure  Free. — To 
those  who  write  me  imraedlately 
I  will  send  as  a  souvenir,  abso- 
lutely free,  a  slity-inch  metal-bound  tape  measure,  plainly  marked  to  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  on 
white,  one-half  inch  painter's  muslin.  This  tape  measure  is  something  you  are  likely  to  need 
every  hour  of  the  day.  and  they  do  not  grow  on  trees.  I  have  to  pay  money  for  them,  but  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  do  K»ytliing.  e.\oept  to  write  me  promptly,  in  order  to  get  one.  Address  Depart- 
ment F,  Chicago  Premium  Co..  Box  694.  Chicago,  111. 


If  you  will  get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  don't 

take  Farm  and  Fireside  regularly  to  subscribe  at 

twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  you  send  us  the  fifty 

cents,  we  will  send  Farm  AND  Fireside  to  each  a  full 

year  and  give  you  a  full  year  free.     Three  yearly 

subscriptions  in  all.    That's  a  good  fair  ofler 

us  hear  from  you. 

FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 


Let 
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SEED-CORN  TESTER 

I  first  tried  a  seed-corn  tester,  in  which 
the  grains  are  placed  in  numbered  squares 
on  cloth,  and  covered  by  a  second  cloth. 

The  weak  point  in  this  tester  is  that 
the  grains  of  corn  get  mixed  so  you  can- 
not tell  which  ear  they  are  from.  To 
avoid  this  the  squares  have  to  be  made  so 
large  that  it  requires  too  large  a  box  to 
test  many  ears  at  once. 

I  will  describe  my  germinating  box 
(illustrated  here),  hoping  it  may  be  of 
help  to  some  one.  The  inside  measure- 
ments are  twenty  by  twenty-four  inches, 
and  four  inches  deep.    After  the  box  is 


SEED-CORN  TESTER 

made  secure  a  board  that  will  fit  loosely 
on  the  ^inside.  If  none  twenty  inches 
wide  can  be  secured,  'two  ten-inch  ones 
will  do.  With  an  inch  auger,  bore  holes 
as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  about  one 
half  inch  deep. 

Place  about  one  and  one  half  inches  of 
moistened  hardwood  sawdust  or  sand  be- 
low the  board,  and  same  amount  on  top. 
Before  placing  dust  on  top,  cover  corn 
with  cloth. 

The  merit  of  this  tester  is  that  the 
kernels  do  not  mix,  and  a  large  number 
of  ears  can  be  tested  in  a  small  box. 

When  testing  I  place  the  ears  in  an 
empty  wagon  box,  and  that  fits  the  plat, 
so  that  numbering  is  unnecessary. 

Walter  T.  Madden. 
<$> 

PITHY  PARAGRAPHS 

Farming  is  a  great  and  glorious  busi- 
ness which  cannot  be  understood  all  at 
once. 

There  is  money  in  making  mistakes  if 
you  will  guard  against  making  them  a 
second  time. 

Judge  a  man's  wisdom  by  the  extent 
of  his  garden  and  population  of  his 
poultry  yard. 

If  there  are  weak  spots  in  your  fences 
the  stock  will  find  them  for  j'ou  if  you 
do  not  find  them  first. 

A  strong,  high  fence  is  the  best  argu- 
ment to  convince  a  hen  that  she  has  no 
business  in- the  garden. 

The  young  man  will  be  glad  to  staj'  on 
the  farm  when  convinced  that  there  is 
something  there  to  stay  for. 

It  is  always  the  narrow-minded  man 
who  wants  to  broaden  out  enough  to  re- 
member other  people's  business. 

Opportunity  is  more  apt  to  knock  on  a 
man's  door  while  he  is  in  the  field  than 
when  sitting  around  the  hearth. 

A  certain  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of 
charity  should  begin  at  the  barn,  and  also 
spend  much  of  the  time  around  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Sing  in  the  morning;  sing  at  noon; 
sing  at  night.  If- you  cannot  carry  a  tune 
sing  anyway.  The  best  singer  may  be 
the  man  who  knows  the  least  about  music. 

W.  J.  B. 

<$> 

THE  BOOK  OF  ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.  Its 
Uses  as  a  Forage  and  Fertilizer.  By  F.  l3. 
CoBURN,  Secretary  Kansas  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements 
which  has  occurred  in  American  agriculture 
is  the  general  introduction  of  alfalfa  as  a 
hay  and  pasture  crop.  While  formerly  it 
was  considered  that  alfalfa  could  be  grown 
profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections  of 
the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this 
crop  is  rapidly  increasing  everywhere. 
Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  alfalfa 
has  a  much  wider  usefulness  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good  crops  are 
now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
poss^sed  of  the  general  excellence  of 
alfalfa. 

When  once  well  established  it  continues 
to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost  indefi- 
nite number  of  years.  The  author  thor- 
oughly believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it 
for  the  big  farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in 
the  form  of  hay,  or  condensed  into  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  or  products  of  the  cow;  but 
he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in  it.^s 
a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed 
for  all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  about  thirty 
full-page  plates  of  fine,  clear  photographs 
6}^  by  9  inches.  336  pages.  Cloth. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2.00,  including  one  year's 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  For 
sale  by  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


How  we  keep  American  Tence  i„ 

one-twentieth  the 

Standard   or  theW^jrld.  time  HwouM  take  any  other 

fence-maker.    Because  we 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  wire  fence  make  and  sell  more  fence  than  all  other 
sold  is  American  Fence.   It  takes  j  fence-makers  put  together, 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  fence  every       That's  why  we  have  gone  on  making 
monthtofilltheAmericanfarmers'  improvement  after  improvement  in 


orders   for  American  Fence. 
That's  enough  fence  to  go  twice 
around  the  world  every  month. 
That  makes  American  Fence 
Standardof  the  World 
and  keeps  it  the 
Standard. 

Tell  you  why. 
We  make  back  the 
cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  in  im- 
provements in  fence 


AMERICAH  FENCE 


making  it  and  keep- 
ing it  "Standardof 
the  World." 

Better  galvaniz- 
ing makes  American 
Fence  last  longer 
than  ever — cost  less 
per  rod  per  year's 
wear. 


HOTI— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  American 
Fence.  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  oar  boolss,  and  return 
Jieye,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt 
American  Steel  CS.  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Drop 
_-  me  a  pos- 
,  tal  and  tell 
^  me  how  much 
^  fence  you  will 
need  this  year, 
I  will  write  you  a 
^  personal  letter  about 
^  American  Fence  and 
send  you  this  combination 
jjrrey-ring,  screw-driver  and 
Bottle-opener 


SENT 
TO  YOU 
-  FREE 


How  do  you  Shred 
Fodder— Grind  Feed— 
Pump  Water— Saw 
r  Wood— Shell  Corn? 


Do  you  do  it  in  the  old  slow  hand- 
power  way,  or  do  you  do  it  up 
in  a  hurry  with  a  gasoline 
engine  ? 

The  easy  way,  the  cheap  way,  the 
quick  way,  and  the  labor-saving  way, 
to  do  thesejobs  and  many  others  on 
the  farm  is  with  gasoline  engine 
power. 

It  will  cost  you  but  So  an  hour  to 
run  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine 
generating  three  horse  power.  The 
engine  is  always  ready  when  you 
want  it — r^g■/l^  when  you  want  it — 
you  don't  even  need  t6' light  afire 
to  start  it.  Just  close  the  switch, 
open  the  fuel  valve  and  give  the  fly- 
wheel a  turn  by  hand — that's  all. 


It's  so  easy  to   start  and 
to  run;  it  is  so  simple  an 
operation  that  before  you've 
had  one  a  month  you  will  be  using  it 
for  all  sorts  of  things. 

A  gasoline  engine  is  almost  in- 
dispensable on  the  modern,  up-to- 
date  farm,  but  be  careful  when  you 
buy.  Some  gasoline  engines  are 
better  than  others,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  do  a  little  investigating. 


how  they  waste  none. 
— How  easy  it  is  to  operate  them. 
— How  much  power  they  furnish. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  two  styles  an  •I  several  sizes: — 
Vertical,  2  and  3  horse  power. 
Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary), 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  20  horse  power. 
Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  used  for 
fuel  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 


Learn  all  about  I.  H.  C.  Engines. 
— About  their  simple  construction. 
— About  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

— How  little  fuel  they  use  and 
INTERNA'nONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


Go  to  our  local  agent  for  a  talk 
about  power  for  the  farm,  or  if  this 
is  not  convenient,  write  for  catalog. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
«*TnE  MASTER  WOKKMAX," 

_      _  a  two-cy Under  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  snperlor  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolntloDizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  lialf  that  of  single  cylinder  englnee,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
liess  to  Buy — Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  comblnatfou  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Send  foe,  Catalogcb.   THE  TSSEFLS  PUMP  CO..  Stlfrs..  Meaffher  and  15th  Sts,,  Cliicafiro.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTT-THIKD  YKAR 


THEY  MAKE 
TRUSTWOl 
COMPANIO 


STEVENS 


FIREARMS 

••STAND  BY  A  MAN" 

Made  for  father,  for  son — for  service. 
Our  new  boy's  rifle,  "Little  Scout, 
No  14,"  at  $2.25  is  a  marvelously  fine 
firearm  for  the  price. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  order 
direct  from  us. 

Write  for  Our  140-page  Free  Catalog 

Any  man  or  boy  interested  in  firearms  will 
find  it  full  of  helpful  information  on  hunting, 
proper  care  of  weapons,  notes  on  sights,  ammu- 
nition, etc.  Why  not  write  to  us  to-day  f  Send 
four  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

For  six  cents  in  stamps  we  will  mail  you  oar 
artistic  ten-color  lithograph.  It  is  an  attractive 
hunting  scene  worthy  of  space  on  any  wall. 

«l.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 
265  Pine  Street 
Chicopee  Falls.  Mass..  UtS.A« 


UIVB  OAINVASSBRS 


Pictorial 


will  find  in  the  New  Edition  of  the 

Twentieth  Century  Peerless  Atlas  and 
Gazetteer  of  All  Lands 

a  great  Money-maker.  170  large  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches — Splendid  maps  in  six 
colors — Descriptive  Gazetteer  with  chapter  for  each  state — Chronological  Depart- 
ment— Biographical  Department — over  250  fine  illustrations.  This  up-to-date 
Atlas  is  sold  only  through  agents  (or  direct)  in  combination  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  or  a  two  years' subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  an  extremely  low  price.  A  brief  History  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
has  just  been  added,  and  alongside  is  a  splendid  War  Map  in  colors — no  need  to 
pay  several  dollars  for  a  war  book.  Other  important  new  features  are  a  map  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  a  Mammoth  Panoramic  View  of  the  Panama  Canal,  oflicial 
statistics  for  1903,  1904  and  1905,  etc.  The  wtiole  or  part  of  your  time  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage;  no  special  experience  necessary,  as  we  give  careful  instructions. 

For  further  particulars  of  this  high-class,  lucrative  business  address 

THE   CROWELL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Depeuitment  C.    Madbon  Squetre,  New  York  City 
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Important  Notice 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


00  many  of  our  best  subscribers,  whose  subscriptions  are  all  paid  up  for  months 
^  in  advance,  have  written  us  about  the  great  Last  Chance  Offers,  asking  if 
they  might  take  advantage  of  them,  that  we  have  decided  to  make  these  offers 
OPEN  TO  ALL.  For  a  few  days,  now  that  the  heavy  subscription  work  is  over 
in  our  office,  we  are  willing  to  receive  subscriptions  in  advance  from  all  sub- 
scribers, no  matter  whether  their  subscriptions  have  expired  or  not. 

This  is  a  great  chance.  ^ 

You  will  be  busy  when  your  subscription  expires,  and  ydft  will  forget  to  re- 
new. Yoa  know  how  that  is.  Then  we  will  have  to  bother  you  during  the 
busy  season,  and  by  that  time  these  great  low-priced  offers  will  have  expired. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Farm  A.VD  FIRESIDE  will  be  better  than  ever  during 
the  years  to  come.    Isn't  it  better  now  than  ever  before  ? 

We  are  improving  the  paper  all  the  way  through,  adding  Feature  Magazine, 


great  stories  like  the  one  by  Miss  Roosevelt,  new  departments  and  new  editors, 
paying  more  and  more  money  for  up-to-date  contributions,  and 

We  haven't  raised  the  price — 

Not  yet. 

But  the  time  is  coming. 

Magazines  and  papers  are  raising  their  price  everywhere;  everything  that 
goes  into  a  paper  like  FARM  AKD  FIRESIDE  costs  more.  And  we  shall  have 
to  make  nev/  subscribers  pay  the  increased  cost. 

BUT  TO  YOU  as  an  old  friend  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  we  extend  one 
Last  Chance  to  accept  the  most  liberal  and  extraordinary  offers  ever  made  by  an 
American  periodical. 

These  great  offers  will  absolutely  be  withdrawn. 

This  is  your  chance — your  last  chance. 


Edited  by 
Farmers 

in  a  farming  country — that 
is  what  we  claim  for  Far.m 
AND  Fireside. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is 

now  thirty  years  old,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  farm 
publications  in  the  world. 

Every  department  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  authority — 
fAe  authority  in  his  particu- 
lar line — each  editor  an 
actual  worker  among  the 
things  he  writes  about. 

"The  Review  of  the 
Farm  Press"  is  only  one 
department  of  Farm  arid 
Fireside,  but  it  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the 
whole  periodical,  because 
it  gives  the  best  of  every- 
thing from  all  the  farm 
papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is 

the  one  necessary  farm 
paper. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is 

read  every  two  weeks  by 
over  two  million  people — 
a  large  portion  of  the  intel- 
ligent reading  public — and 
to  our  mind,  the  choicest 
portion. 


For  15  Days  Only 

these  great  limited  offers  will  be  extended  to  you  as  an  old  subscriber 
to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Your  order  must  be  mailed  by  April 
10th,  no  later.    Accept  one  of  these  offers  now: 


Farm  and  Fireside 

24  big  numbers — equal  to  1600  standard 
size  pages — more  reading  matter  than  any 
magazine  published  for  $4— the  Giant  of  the 
Farm  Press. 

The  Feature  Magazine 
Supplement 

Containing  stories,  music,  games  and 
illustrated  articles — seasonable  reading  for  all 
the  family. 

A  Complete  Novel 

By  M&ude  Rooievelt 

The  most  exciting  storj-  of  love  and  adven- 
ture you  have  ever  read — pure  and  wholesome 
— a  really  great  story — illustrated  by  an  artist 
of  national  reputation — "The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  Helen  Mortimer" — published  for  the 
first  time  and  at  great  expense,  in  FARM  AND 

Fireside. 

More  Colored  Masterpieces 

The  work  of  great  painters,  reproduced  in 
luxuriant  colors,  in  large  size — 9  in.  x  14  in. 
— on  heavy  supercalendered  paper,  suitable 
for  framing — they  will  surely  please  you. 

A  Free  Gift 

especially  for  the  woman  of  the  family.  This 
is  a  little  surprise  we  have  planned  for  you, 
and  you  will  like  it  we  know.  "  It"  is  some- 
thing every  lady  will  appreciate — and  should 
have.  Remember  it  is  free  if  your  order 
reaches  us  in  time. 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  emd  Fireside 
one  yetir — 24  timei 


the  jJrice  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  alone 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  eoid  Fireside 
three  full  years — 72  times 


50c 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Betrgedn  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
five  full  yeju-s — 120  times 


75c 


THESE  PRICES  WILL  BE  WITHDRAWN 

Fill  out  the  order  blank  below,  and  send  order  and  monev  to  us  now. 


The 

Publishers' 
Gift 

Farm  and  Fireside 

wants  to  give  every  reader 
who  accepts  one  of  these 
Last  Chance  Offers  a  spe- 
cial gift. 

This  is  to  be  a  surprise. 

The  gift  is  intended 
chiefly  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  but  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

There  is  no  charge  at 

all  for  this  additional  gift, 
which  will  bring  cheer  and 
good-will  into  the  home  of 
every  old  friend  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  who  accepts 
one  of  these  offers. 

The  Editor  of  Th&, 
Fireside  Departments' 
will  send  this  beautiful  gift 
to  you  with  his  compli- 
ments. And  take  our  word 
for  it  that  every  one  in  your 
home  will  be  greatly 
pleased  by  this  token  of 
his  appreciation. 


T%  g-^YV\  £>TY\  V\£>t*  Twenty-five  cents  pays  you  up  for  a  whole  year  from  the  time  that  your  subscription 

*xdlldll "Cr"~vvould  naturally  expire.  Fifty  cents  pays  you  up  for  three  years;  seventy-five  cents  for 
five  years.  We  will  attend  to  setting  forward  your  subscription  for  the  full  length  of  time,  no  matter  what  the  date 
is  on  your  yellow  label.  The  prudent,  economical,  prosperous  readers  of  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE  will  seize  this 
opportunity  at  once. 

DO  NOT  DELAY— RUSH  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


Editor  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield.  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: — 1  accept  your  Special  Limited  Offer  No.-  __. , 

for  which  I  enclose   Please  set  my  subscription 

ahead  for_...   years  from  the  date  of  expiration. 

Yours  truly, 

(Your  name)   

(No.  of  Street 

or  Rural  Route)   


(Town  or  City) 


(State) 


Publishers*  Gift  Coupon 

THIS  coupon,  if  received  before  April  10th, 
certifies  that  the  sender  is  entitled  to  a 

Beautiful  Gift 

from  the  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  this 
present  to  be  sent  absolutely  without  expense  to 
the  sender  of  this  coupon. 


i 


March  25,  1907 
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MADISON   SQUARE  PATTERNS 

Our  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue  of  Madison  Square  Patterns  Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

Order  all  Patterns  from  Pattern  Department,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  II  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

FULL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS — as  the  number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the 
pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern,  wii/i  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by. 


No.  82S— Dressine  Sacque  with  Sleeves  in 
Two  Styles 

Sizes  34>  3^t33  and^o  inch  bust  measures.  lo  cents. 


No.  772-Waistcoat  Shirt  Waist 
Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures.   10  centf. 


No.  901-Jumper  Waist 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures, 
10  cents. 

No.  902— Oored  Skirt  Trlmmeil  to 
Simulate  Overskirt 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  884— Empire  Tea  Qown  with  Panel 
Front 

Sizes  32, 36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  10  cents. 


No.  854— Boy's  Blouse  Waist 

Sizes  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years.    10  cents. 


No.  797— Surplice  Waist  with  Three- 
Quarter  Sleeves 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
10  cents. 
No.  798-Double  Skirt 

Siies  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  779— Quimpe  Waist 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.   10  cents,  sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 

No.  780-Box-Plaited  Skirt- Eight  Qores  10  cents. 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and    30   inch    waist  measures. 
10  cents. 


No.  900-Waist  with  Shield 
Bib 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.   10  cents. 


No.  905-Box-Plalted  Eton 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust 

measures.    10  cents. 
No.  906— Eleven-Oored  Box- 
Plaited  Skirt 

Sizes  22,  24,  26  and  2H  inch  waist 
measures.    10  cents. 


No.  859— Child's  Tucked  Dress 

Sizes  6  months,  i  and  2  years.    10  cents. 


No.  826— Corset  Cover  with 
Peplum 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.    10  cents. 


No.  8S2-Seven-aored  Skirt 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  ■A'aist  measures. 


Send  a  postal  card  today  for 
our  spring  and  summer  catalogue. 
It  will  be  sent  Free. 


ALL  PATTERNS  10  CENTS  EACH 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  comply  with  the  following  directions:  For 
ladies'  waists,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For  skirt  patterns,  give 
WAIST  measure  in  inches.  For  misses  or  children,  give  age  in  years. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  tape  measure  ALU  ol  tne 
way  around  the  body,  over  the  drese,  close  under  the  arms,  tjraer 
patterns  by  their  numbers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

CDCC  We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending 
nKtltl  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Firesidb  at 
the  regular  price  of  25  cents  each.  When  ordering  "write  your 
name  and  address  distinctly." 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One   ^    •  ic\ 

Year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any    ONE   V-lniy  OU  LCIllo 

pattern  for 

For  other  new  and  up-to-date  designs  see  page  23 


No.  892— Plaited  Skirt  (with  or  without 
trImmInK  band) 

Sizes  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  nieasurijs.   10  cents. 


Our  1907  spring  and  summer  cata- 
logue is  by  far  the  most  handsome 
we  have  ever  published. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS-NOTES 

Germanj'   now    has    twenty  thousand 
agricultural  associations. 

Broom  corn  is  a  crop  that  will  adapt 
itself  to  dry  conditions  better  than  most 
others. 

The  bacon-producing  breeds  of  hogs  in 
England  are  the  White  Yorkshires,  the 
Berkshires  and  Red  Tamworths. 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  received 
at  the  Chicago  stock  j-ards  on  January 
1st,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  aver- 
aged 2i8>^  pounds. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  onion-growing 
industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last 
season's  crop  amounted  to  4,312,000 
bushels. 

The  results  obtained  in  1906  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  improvement  of  sugar-beet  seed 
shows  the  progress  being  made  in  scien- 
tific agriculture. 

The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
has  found  that  nitrate  of  soda  paid  the 
best  when  applied  to  the  rye  crop  in  the 
spring.  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre 
is  enough. 

The  value  of  farm  and  live-stock  prod- 
ucts in  Kansas  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  ten 
years.  Secretary  Coburn  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  authority  on 
Kansas  products. 

In  1611  the  James  River  (Virginia)  set- 
tlement had  thirty  acres  of  corn  under 
cultivation.  Ten  years  later  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  had  twenty  acres.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  field  cultivation 
of  corn  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag 
riculture  is  co-operating  with  the  Wyom 
ing  Experiment  Station  at  Laramie  in  the 
breeding  of  sheep  best  adapted  to  the 
range.  As  wool  is  the  money  crop  in  that 
locality,  Rambouillet  rams  have  been  pur- 
chased. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  president.  In  the  list  of 
directors  appears  the  name  of  the  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  Hon.  N.  J.  Bach- 
elder,  of  New  Hampshire. 

So  much  has  been  written  favoring  the 
use  of  bacon  and  other  pork  products  that 
the  demand  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply.  While  there  has  been 
really  no  shortage  in  hogs,  the  demand 
for  pork  products  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased. 

<«> 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Aspinwall    Mfg.    Co.,    Jackson,  Michi- 
gan.   Pamphlet,  "Potato  Culture." 

Jacob    Reese.    Darby,  Pennsylvania. 
Pamphlet  on  "Basic  Slag"  fertilizer. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio.    Illustrated  nursery  catalogue. 

J.  A.  Foreman  &  Son,  Sylvia,  Tennes- 
see. Booklet,  "Foreman's  Winter  King 
Peach." 

M.  G.  Madson  Seed  Co.,  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin.  Illustrated  seed  and  nurs- 
ery catalogue. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co.,  KendallviUe, 
Indiana.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  water 
tanks  and  substructures. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Rochester,  New 
York.  Mount  Hope  Nursery  catalogue 
of  novelties  and  specialties. 

Anderson  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue. 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  user. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Illustrated  telephone 
catalogue,  "A  Short  Trip  to  Town." 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Fremont 
Nebraska.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  in- 
cubators, brooders  and  poultry  supplies 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa.    Illustrated  millwork  catalogue 
sash,    doors,    mouldings,    etc. — "From 
Tree  to  You." 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York 

City.     "Everything  for    the  Garden, 

Greenhouse,  Farm,  Lawn,  etc,"  and 
"Farmers'  Manual." 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co., 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  traction  engines,  steam-plowing  outfits 
and  grain  separators. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester,  New  York.  Illustrated  pam- 
phlets, "Telephone  on  the  Farm,"  "How 
to  Build  a  Rural  Telephone  Line,"  and 
"How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 

International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  Deering,  McCormick, 
Cliampion,  Piano,  Osborne 'and  Milwau- 
kee harvesters.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
gas  engines.  Illustrated  catalogues  of 
cream  separators. 


^Should  coi)ev 
FARM  BUILDING 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  substantial  and  satisfactory 
ready  roofing  you  will  find  that  Amatite  answers  your  requirements 
better  than  any  other. 

You  will  also  find  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than  most  of  its 
competitors.  ^Other  roofings  add  to  their  cost  every  year  or  two,  be- 
cause they  require  constant  painting:  Amatite  costs  nothing  to 
keep  up.    It  has  a  real  mineral  surface  on  the  outer  side,  which  takes 


i.iid(iiiijiisi:M 


the  place  of  the  usual  waterproofing  coat  of  paint. 

You  do  not  have  to  examine  your  Amatite  roofs  every  year  for 
leaks,  or  paint  them  after  a  hard  winter.  Amatite  will  protect  your 
buildings  thoroughly  and  perfectly  year  after  year,  winter  and  summer, 
without  any  attention  or  bother  after  it  is  once  laid. 

If  you  have  roofings  now  on  any  of  your  buildings  that  require 
painting  every  year  to  keep  them  in  good  repair,  the  cheapest  thing  to 
do^  is  to  cover  them  over  completely  with  new  roofs  of  Amatite  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  leak. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay  and  costs  so  little  that  it  is  better  economy 
to  put  it  on  and  be  free  from  bother,  than  to  worry  along  with  the  kind 
of  roof  that  requires  constant  attention. 

Amatite  is  the  only  ready  roofing-  embodying-  every  good ^oint  that 
a  roof  can  possess.  Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow,  acids  and  chemicals 
do  not  affect  it,  and  in  addition  to  this  its  real  mineral  surface  makes 
it  one  of  the  best  fire  retardants  known. 


PRBE  SAMPLE 


Let  us  send  you  at  once  &  SAMPLE  of  AMATITE  and  a  Booklet 
of  information  about  it.  We  want  you  to  see  how  much  better  it 
is  than  the  kind  that  has  to  be  painted. 


Address  nearest  office  of  the 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,      Chicago,       Philadelphia,      Cleveland,       Cincinnati,      Boston,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,        St.  Louis,       New  Orleans,       Allegheny,        London,  Eng. 


CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE  IN  1:54? 

This  Beautiful  Picture 


DAN  PATCH  1:55^ 


In  6  Brilliant  Colors 


Mailed  To  You  Free. 

4  MIBVELOUS  PICTURI  OF  TWO  WORLD  CBAMPIOnS 

Dan  Patch  1 :55,The  Pacing  King, 
Cresccus  2:0 2^4,  The  Trotting  King. 

We  han  L»rge.  Oolorod  LithoRraphs  of  oar  World 
FamouB  Champion  StallionB,  l)an  Patch  lw>  ana 
CreKceas  2ff2it,  in  an  Eicitina  (Speed  Conteet.  ItiB  IB 
b7  21  inchet  and  showa  both  horsef  a»  life-like  a«  »I 
yoQ  saw  them  racinf.  Yon  can  haveone  of  these  ^H^" 
ami  BeautlfolColorod  Pictures  of  the  Two.MoBt  Val- 
uable Harneea  Horeo  Stallions  and  ChamplonBOI  ine 
World,  Absolatelj  Free.     Wo  Prepay  I^o«tage. 

This  cot  is  a  reduced  engraving  of  the  ijargo 
^Colored  LithoRrapb  we  will  send  yoo  fr««. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE, 

lit,  Name  the  paper  in  which  yon  MW  thU  off«n. 
and.  State  how  much  liTeatock  you  own. 

.InternationaOtockjood  CO. 

^MIHBEAPOtlS,  MIBN..  U.  S.  A. 


\       HIS   TRAINER  SAYS  DAN   WILL  ASTONISH   THE  WORLD  IN  1907.'  VS-WATCM  LEADING  FAIRS. 


